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Diseases  of  Animals— The  Bill  of  Lord  Robert  Montagu  is  rejected  after  debate— 
That  of  the  Government,  proposed  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster,  is  approved  and  passed — 
Poor  Law  Rating  and  Astettmeni — Two  Bills  for  the  Amendment  of  the  Law  as  to 
Rating  are  brought  in  by  Mr.  Goschen,  President  of  the  Poor  Law  Board — Pro- 
ceedings thereupon  in  the  House  of  Commons — Bepretnon  of  Crime — A  Bill  for 
dealing  more  effectually  with  the  Criminal  Classes  is  brought  in  by  Lord  Kimberley—- 
Debates  on  the  measure  in  its  passage  through  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  condition  of  public  affairs  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  1869  was  not  otherwise  than  prosperous. 
The  successful  termination  of  the  Abyssinian  Expedition  had  raised 
the  credit  of  our  military  administration,  and  had  reflected  honour 
upon  the  country  in  the  eyes  of  Europe.  The  relations  of  England 
with  Foreign  States  were  amicable  and  satisfactory,  and  there 
seemed  at  the  period  in  question  to  be  fair  ground  for  expecting  that 
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Circumstances  attending  Mr.  Qladstone's  accession  to  power — His  resolution  to 
disestablish  the  Irish  P^testant  Church  —  Arduous  nature  of  that  undertaking — 
Statement  of  the  views  with  which  he  undertook  the  Gkivemment  made  by  the 
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Parliamentary  and  Municipal  Elections — Proceedings  of  the  Committee,  and  their 
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Diseases  of  Animals — The  Bill  of  Lord  Robert  Montagu  is  rejected  after  debate— 
That  of  the  Government,  proposed  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster,  is  approved  and  passed — 
Poor  Law  MatinPf  and  Ajteeeement — Two  Bills  for  the  Amendment  of  the  Law  as  to 
Rating  are  brought  in  by  Mr.  Goschen,  President  of  the  Poor  I^aw  Board — Pro- 
ceedings thereupon  in  the  House  of  Commons — Bepretsion  of  Crime — A  Bill  for 
dealing  more  effectually  with  the  Criminal  Classes  is  brought  in  by  Lord  Kimberley— - 
Debates  on  the  measure  in  its  passage  through  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  condition  of  public  affairs  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  1869  wa«  not  otherwise  than  prosperous. 
The  successful  termination  of  the  Abyssinian  Expedition  had  raised 
the  credit  of  our  military  administration,  and  had  reflected  honour 
upon  the  country  in  the  eyes  of  Europe.  The  relations  of  England 
with  Foreign  States  were  amicable  and  satisfactory,  and  there 
seemed  at  the  period  in  question  to  be  fair  ground  for  expecting  that 
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the  only  controversy  with  a  Foreign  power  then  pending,  namely, 
the  difference  with  the  United  States  on  the  subject  of  the  "Alabama/' 
might  be  brought  to  a  friendly  conclusion  by  arbitration.  As  re- 
garded the  internal  condition  of  the  country,  it  was  still  matter  of 
complaint  that  the  depressing  effect  so  long  exercised  upon  trade 
by  the  commercial  crisis  of  1865  continued  to  be  felt,  although  the 
harvest  of  the  preceding  year  had  been  very  good,  and  symptoms  of 
partial  recovery  in  certain  quarters  were  thought  to  be  discernible. 
At  the  same  time  it  was  matter  of  observation,  that  the  tardiness 
with  which  confidence  revived  was  without  parallel  in  the  history 
of  commercial  revulsions.  The  public  revenue,  which  had  ex- 
hibited for  several  years  remarkable  buoyancy,  had  now  begun 
to  show  signs  of  an  opposite  character, — the  expenditure  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1868  showing  a  balance,  the  extra  cost  of  the 
Abyssinian  expedition  being  included,  of  nearly  two  and  a  half 
millions  over  income.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  describing 
the  condition  of  the  revenue  a  few  months  after  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  spoke  of  it  as  "  showing  not  the  slightest  symptom  of 
elasticity .^^  The  condition  of  Ireland  had  of  late  become  rather 
more  tranquil :  the  apprehensions  of  Fenian  insurrection  had  for  a 
time  subsided,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  improved  spirit  of  the 
population  would  be  found  to  justify  the  Government  in  refraining 
from  a  further  renewal  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Suspension  Act. 

Political  affairs  occupied  at  this  time  an  unusual  share  of 
public  attention,  and  the  prospects  of  the  approaching  Session  of 
Parliament  were  discussed  with  great  interest  in  all  quarters.  A 
new  House  of  Commons  had  just  been  returned  under  the  Acts 
lately  passed  for  amending  the  representation  of  the  people,  and  as 
an  immediate  consequence  of  the  appeal  to  the  constituencies,  a  new 
Administration  had  succeeded  to  the  Conservative  Cabinet,  which, 
in  deference  to  the  voice  of  the  nation,  had  retired  of  its  own  accord 
from  office.  Mr.  Gladstone,  at  the  head  of  a  Ministry  which  com- 
prised some  elements  new  to  official  life,  and  contained  a  strong  in- 
fusion of  Liberal  principles  of  decided  type,  was  regarded  with  hope 
by  one  party,  with  fear  and  distrust  by  another,  as  about  to  inau- 
gurate a  new  era  of  democratic  legislation.  But  all  other  interests 
connected  with  the  approaching  Session  were  overshadowed  by  that 
one  absorbing  question  with  which  the  new  Premier  had  solemnly 
pledged  his  Cabinet  to  deal,  and  on  which  he  had  staked  his  politi- 
cal reputation,  the  disestablishment  of  the  Protestant  Church  of 
Ireland.  No  legislative  undertaking  in  modem  times  could  be  com- 
pared in  difficulty  and  complexity  to  the  measure  thus  projected, 
and  although  the  opinion  of  the  country  at  the  recent  election  had 
in  general  terms  been  pronounced  in  favour  of  the  principle,  the  task 
of  putting  the  scheme  into  a  statutory  form,  and  carrying  it  with  all 
its  intricate  details  through  the  Legislature  against  the  determined 
opposition  of  the  interests  affected,  and  of  all  who  sympathized  with 
those  interests,  was  an  enterprise  that  might  well  appal  the  most 
resolute  statesman.    So  arduous  did  the  enterprise  appear  that  many 
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politicians^  though  not  doubting  the  ultimate  destination  of  the  Esta- 
blishment^ confidently  predicted  that  its  overthrow  could  not  be 
effected  until  after  a  long  and  obstinate  struggle,  involving  probably 
the  lapse  of  several  years,  and  possibly  the  fate  of  more  than  one 
Administration. 

The  feeling  with  which  the  new  Minister  himself  regarded  the 
responsibilities  of  his  position,  and  the  spirit  in  which  he  approached 
the  execution  of  his  arduous  work,  will  be  best  evinced  by 
the  language  which  he  used  at  a  political  banquet  given  just  before 
the  meeting  of  Parliament  by  the  Fishmongers'  Company.  In  ac- 
knowledging the  toast  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  proposed  by  the 
Prime  Warden,  Mr.  Gladstone,  after  expressing  his  gratitude  for 
the  honour  conferred  upon  them,  proceeded  to  descant  upon  the 
public  considerations  arising  out  of  their  acceptance  of  office. 
"  Never,''  he  said,  "  in  our  history — certainly  not  within  the  history 
of  living  man — has  there  been  an  occasion  upon  which  the  issue 
raised  at  a  general  election  was  more  intelligibly  and  distinctly 
raised  than  when  the  late  House  of  Commons,  condemned  by  the 
Government  of  the  day,  was  summoned  to  the  bar  of  popular 
opinion,  there  to  receive  its  final  acquittal  or  condemnation.  Every 
man  who  had  to  give  his  suffrage  throughout  the  country  knew  for 
or  against  what  that  suffrage  was  to  be  given ;  and  if  the  issue  was 
distinct  the  veixlict  also  has  been  distinct — for  upon  no  occasion  has 
the  nation  made  its  meaning  more  clearly  known,  or  laid  down  alike 
for  those  who  are  the  objects  of  its  preference,  and  for  those  whose 
opinions  it  was  disposed  to  put  aside — with  greater  clearness 
the  lines  of  public  policy  and  of  action.  We  may  be,  perhaps, 
tempted  upon  such  an  occasion — but  we  ought  to  resist  the  temp- 
tation— to  use  the  language  of  exultation.  The  task  to  which  we 
have  to  address  ourselves  is  an  arduous  task.  I  am  not  about  to 
anticipate  that  sketch  or  outline  of  the  policy  and  measures  of  the 
Session  which  almost  within  a  few  days  will  be  communicated  to 
Parliament  and  the  world.  But  without  dealing  in  secrets,  those 
who  have  taken  part  in  the  struggles  of  the  last  autumn,  and  espe- 
cially those  who  watch  the  determining  issues  of  the  late  Session  of 
Parliament,  may  well  judge  tliat  we,  having  taken  upon  ourselves 
the  heavy  responsibility  of  raising  and  submitting  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Legislature  such  a  question  as  the  continuance  of 
the  religious  establishment  of  one  of  the  three  countries — having 
been  permitted  thus  far  to  make  good  our  ground — to  make 
it  good,  in  the  first  instance,  by  repeated  divisions  in  a  House  of 
Commons  not  unduly  disposed  to  innovate — to  make  it  good,  above 
all,  in  that  which  our  opponents  were  careful  to  tell  us,  and  not 
unjustly,  was  the  final  appeal — I  say  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
we,  having  proceeded  thus  far,  and  having  set  our  hand  to  the 
plough,  are  not  now  about  to  look  back,  but  with  faces  steadily  set 
onward  to  ])er8evere  with  prudence  and  consideration,  and  without 
hesitation  and  without  delay,  to  the  great  end  we  have  in  view.  We 
are  encouraged  in  this  task  in  the  first  place  by  the  constitutional 
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knowledge  and  character  of  that  Sovereign  whom  we  have  the 
honour  to  serve,  and  whose  delight  it  is  to  associate  herself  both 
with  the  interests  and  the  convictions  of  her  people.  I  may  presume 
to  say  that  I  am  also  encouraged  by  the  character  and  abilities  of 
the  men  who  have  not  shrunk*  from  sharing  with  myself  the  respon- 
sibility of  a  Government  that  has  now  been  fairly  presented  to  the 
country,  iind  which,  I  think,  has  met  the  public  eye  without  attract- 
ing the  public  disapproval.  We  are  strong,  also,  in  that  emphatic 
testimony  which  the  public  judgment — tested  by  the  ordeal  of  the 
elections — has  pronounced  in  favour  of  the  policy  to  which  we  are 
pledgfed;  and,  above  all  this,  we  are  sustained  and  comforted  by 
that  upon  which,  in  the  last  resort,  every  man,  and  especially  every 
public  man,  ought  to  fall  back,  namely,  the  deep  conviction  that  the 
cause  to  which  he  is  devoted  is  the  cause  of  justice  and  of  the  public 
weal.  If  there  be  curiosity  as  to  the  course  which  the  Government 
will  endeavour  to  pursue  upon  and  shortly  after  the  opening  of  the 
Session,  I  am  afraid  I  must  not  attempt,  at  this  moment,  to  gratify 
that  most  natural  and  intelligible  sentiment.  But  I  do  venture  to 
give  a  pledge  that  not  a  moment  will  be  lost  in  the  maturing  of 
those  measures  which,  when  produced  and  explained,  will,  I  believe, 
afford  to  all  full  gratification.  As  I  have  said,  the  great  majority 
which  has  been  returned  to  Parliament  for  the  support  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Liberal  party  constitutes,  indeed,  a  remarkable — almost 
unparalleled — success,  and  yet  it  is  an  event  not  without  its  dangers, 
for  its  dangers  would  outweigh  its  advantages,  great  as  they  may 
be,  if  they  were  to  lead,  on  the  part  of  any  one  among  us,  either  to 
slackness  of  mind  or  to  a  disposition  to  undervalue  the  grave  and 
serious  nature  of  the  obstacles  we  have  to  overcome.  I  believe  that 
the  provisions  of  our  constitution,  which  secure  a  deliberate  and 
impartial  expression  of  the  national  conviction,  are  sufficient  for  the 
settlement  of  this  or  of  any  controversy ;  but  as  in  the  conduct  of 
military  campaigns  there  is  no  superiority  of  force  that  will  counter- 
balance possible  errors  of  generalship  or  lack  of  discipline,  so  we  may 
throw  away  even  these  great  advantages  should  we  fail  to  turn  them 
to  the  best  account.  Great  is  the  responsibility  that  lies  upon  us 
in  this  respect,  for  if  we  fail  we  shall  be  exposed  to  the  just  re- 
proaches of  a  disappointed,  and  even  an  indignant  people.  But  if  it 
shall  be  our  happy  lot  to  avoid  the  dangers  besetting  us  on  the 
right  hand  and  on  the  left,  then  I  will  venture  to  say  that  never 
were  public  men  more  happy  in  the  nature  of  the  task  they  have 
been  called  upon  to  take  in  hand ;  for  what  can  be  an  object  dearer 
either  to  the  understanding  or  the  heart  of  man  than  to  endea- 
vour to  bring  about  through  the  whole  of  this  vast  community 
that  union  of  feeling  and  interest  which,  even  in  the  degree  in 
which  we  have  hitherto  possessed  it,  has  been  the  source  of  our 
strength  and  glory,  but  which  still  presents  to  view  here  and  there 
some  points  in  which  it  is  unhappily  defective,  and  which  we 
wish  to  bring  up  to  that  condition  in  which  every  man  will  al- 
most forget  whether  he  is  a  Scotchman,  Englishman,  or  Irishman^ 
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in  the  sense  and  consciousness  of  bis  belonging  to  a  common 
country.  For  centuries  we  bave  been  associated  together  in  political 
bonds,  for  centuries  our  policy,  so  successful  in  most  respects,  has 
failed  to  attain  the  great;  and  paramount  purpose  of  carrying  that 
sense  of  brotherhood  throughout  the  three  kingdoms  as  associated 
under  the  rule  of  Her  Majesty.  We  are  now  called  upon  to  make  a 
great  and  supreme  effort  for  that  purpose.  In  a  day  it  cannot  be 
done ;  by  a  single  measure  it  cannot  be  done,  nor,  it  may  be,  by 
many  measures  j  the  whole  result  cannot  be  produced  as  an  imme- 
diate consequence  of  acts  of  legislation.  But  we  have  to  deal  with  a 
people  certainly  not  less  susceptible  than  ourselves,  not  less  capable 
of  gratitude,  attachment,  and  affection,  not  less  inspired  with  the  true 
and  genuine  love  of  justice ;  and  for  my  part,  I  have  faith  in  the  policy 
which  is  founded  upon  justice  ,•  I  believe  it  will  produce  its  fruits 
in  generating  the  sentiments  of  affection  among  mankind.  Tliese 
are,  vaguely  sketched,  the  opinions  with  which  I  have,  and  I  think 
all  the  colleagues  with  which  I  am  associated,  desired  to  approach 
the  consideration  of  that  great  question — the  Irish  question — which 
is  uppermost  and  foremost  in  every  man's  mind  at  this  peculiar 
juncture.  To  it  we  attach  so  much  weight,  that  we  well  know 
there  is  nothing  we  can  do  in  any  other  department  of  the  public 
interest  or  public  affairs  which  can  possibly  compensate  for  failure 
with  regard  to  the  Irish  question.  But  I  need  not  ask  you,  nor 
allow  you  for  one  moment  to  suppose  that  because  we  are  in  heart 
and  mind  determined  to  make  this  our  first  and  paramount  object, 
we  shall  therefore  be  forgetful  of  the  other  great  interests  of  this 
country.  In  truth,  there  is  but  one  consideration  that  tends,  I 
think,  to  depress  and  sadden  the  mind  of  public  men,  and  that  is 
the  consideration  how  the  demands  of  those  interests  in  this  vast 
and  diversified  empire  multiply  far  beyond  the  powers  of  human 
time,  intelligence,  and  strength  to  meet  them.  We  shall  have 
great  reason  to  depend  upon  your  kindness  and  indulgence,  but  in 
every  department  of  the  State  it  has  been  endeavoured  so  to 
distribute  the  strength  that  we  may  possess  as  to  secure  an  efficient 
discharge  of  the  public  duty ;  and  I  think  and  believe  you  will  find 
there  is  no  one  of  these  departments  which  has  not  in  its  leading  post  a 
man  thoroughly  devoted  to  the  public  interest,  and  earnest  to  bestow 
unsparing  labour  in  the  pursuit  of  the  public  welfare.  I  will  only 
add  to  this  expression  the  remark  that  I  must  again  thank  you  for 
the  kindness  with  which  we  have  been  received  here  this  evening, 
and  assure  you  that  the  comfort  and  strength  which  we  derive  from 
contact  with  our  countrymen  in  the  common  atmosphere  which  we 
breathe  upon  an  occasion  such  as  this,  is  among  the  main  satisfac- 
tions of  our  daily  public  life,  and  greatly  assists  and  cheers  us  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  objects  to  which  that  life  is  devoted.'' 

It  was  related  in  the  last  volume  that  the  preliminary  proceed- 
ings recjuisite  to  constitute  the  new  Parliament,  viz.  the  election  of 
a  Speaker,  the  swearing-in  of  the  members,  and  the  moving  of 
new  writs  to  fill  the  vacancies  caused  by  acceptance  of  office,  had 
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been  gone  through  just  before  the  close  of  the  preceding  year.  The 
House  of  Commons,  being  thus  put  into  working  order,  was  ad- 
journed for  the  despatch  of  business  until  the  16th  of  February,  the 
recent  accession  of  the  Ministers  to  power  requiring  some  interval  in 
order  to  the  preparation  of  their  measures.  It  was  on  that  day  ac- 
cordingly that  the  practical  opening  of  the  Session  took  place.  It 
was  not  ibund  possible  for  Her  Majesty  to  appear  in  person  on  this 
occasion ;  Parliament  was  therefore  opened  by  Commission,  and  the 
reading  of  the  Royal  Speech  devolved  on  the  Lord  Chancellor.  It 
was  in  the  terms  following  : — 

"  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, — 

"  1  recur  to  your  advice  at  the  earliest  period  permitted  by  the 
arrangements  consequent  upon  the  retirement  of  the  late  Adminis- 
tration. 

"  And  it  is  with  special  interest  that  I  commend  to  you  the  re- 
sumption of  your  labours  at  a  time  when  the  popular  branch  of  the 
Legislature  has  been  chosen  with  the  advantage  of  a  greatly 
enlarged  enfranchisement  of  my  faithful  and  loyal  people. 

'^  I  am  able  to  inform  you  that  my  relations  with  all  Foreign 
Powers  continue  to  be  most  friendly ;  and  I  have  the  satisfaction  to 
believe  that  they  cordially  share  in  the  desire  by  which  I  am  ani- 
mated for  the  maintenance  of  peace.  I  shall  at  all  times  be  anxious 
to  use  my  best  exertions  for  the  promotion  of  this  most  important 
object. 

"  In  concurrence  with  my  allies,  I  have  endeavoured,  by  friendly 
interposition,  to  effect  a  settlement  of  the  differences  which  have 
arisen  between  Turkey  and  Greece ;  and  I  rejoice  that  our  joint 
efforts  have  aided  in  preventing  any  serious  interruption  of  tran- 
quillity in  the  Levant. 

"  I  have  been  engaged  in  negotiations  with  the  United  States  of 
North  America  for  the  settlement  of  questions  which  affect  the 
interests  and  the  international  relations  of  the  two  countries ;  and 
it  is  my  earnest  hope  that  the  result  of  these  negotiations  may  be  to 
place  on  a  firm  and  durable  basis  the  friendship  which  should  ever 
exist  between  England  and  America. 

"  I  have  learned  with  grief  that  disturbances  have  occurred  in 
New  Zealand,  and  that  at  one  spot  they  have  been  attended  with 
circumstances  of  atrocity.  I  am  confident  that  the  Colonial  Govern- 
ment and  people  will  not  be  wanting  either  in  energy  to  repress  the 
outbreaks,  or  in  the  prudence  and  moderation  which  I  trust  may 
prevent  their  recurrence. 

''  Gentlemen  of  the  Hotise  of  Com7nons, — 
"  The  Estimates  for  the  expenditure  of  the  coming  financial  year 
will  be  submitted  to  you.     They  have  been  framed  with  a  careful 
regard  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Services,  and  they  will  exhibit  a 
diminished  charge  upon  the  country. 

"  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, — 
''  The  ever-growing  wants  and  diversified  interests  of  the  Empire 
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will  necessarily  bring  many  questions  of  public  policy  under  your 
review. 

"  The  condition  of  Ireland  permits  me  to  believe  that  you  will  be 
spared  the  painful  necessity  which  was  felt  by  the  late  Parliament 
for  narrowing  the  securities  of  personal  liberty  in  that  country  by 
the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act. 

"  I  recommend  that  you  should  inquire  into  the  present  modes  of 
conducting  Parliamentary  and  municipal  elections,  and  should 
consider  whether  it  may  be  possible  to  provide  any  further  guaran- 
tees for  their  tranquillity,  purity,  and  freedom. 

"  A  measure  will  be  brought  under  your  notice  for  the  relief  of 
some  classes  of  occupiers  from  hardships  in  respect  of  rating,  which 
appear  to  be  capable  of  remedy. 

*^  You  will  also  be  invited  to  direct  your  attention  to  Bills  for  the 
extension  and  improvement  of  education  in  Scotland,  and  for  render- 
ing the  considerable  revenues  of  the  endowed  schools  of  England 
more  widely  effectual  for  the  purposes  of  instruction. 

"  A  measure  will  be  introduced  for  applying  the  principle  of 
representation  to  the  control  of  the  county  rate  by  the  establishment 
of  financial  boards  for  counties. 

"  It  will  be  proposed  to  you  to  recur  to  the  subject  of  bankruptcy, 
with  a  view  to  the  more  effective  distribution  of  assets  and  to  the 
abolition  of  imprisonment  for  debt. 

"  The  ecclesiastical  arrangements  of  Ireland  will  be  brought  under 
your  consideration  at  a  very  early  date,  and  the  legislation  which 
will  be  necessary  in  order  to  their  final  adjustment  will  make  the 
largest  demands  upon  the  wisdom  of  Parliament. 

"  I  am  persuaded  that,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work,  you  will 
bear  a  careful  regard  to  every  legitimate  interest  which  it  may 
involve,  and  that  you  will  be  governed  by  the  constant  aim  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  religion  through  the  principles  of  equal  justice, 
to  secure  the  action  of  the  undivided  feeling  and  opinion  of  Ireland 
on  the  side  of  loyalty  and  law,  to  efface  the  memory  of  former  con- 
tentions, and  to  cherish  the  sympathies  of  an  affectionate  people. 

*'  In  every  matter  of  public  interest,  and  especially  in  one  so 
weighty,  I  pray  that  the  Almighty  may  never  cease  to  guide  your 
deliberations,  and  may  bring  them  to  a  happy  issue.^' 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  terms  in  which  the  question  of  the 
Irish  Church  was  referred  to  were  so  general  as  to  avoid  conveying 
any  challenge  to  the  opponents  of  the  Government. 

The  Address  in  answer  to  the  Royal  Speech  was,  as  usual,  the 
first  business  of  the  two  Houses.  It  was  moved  in  the  House  of 
Lords  by  Lord  Carysfort,  who  briefly  reviewed  the  several  topics 
adverted  to  by  Her  Majesty.  He  expressed  his  approval  of  the 
moderation  of  Turkey,  and  predicted  advantage  to  Greece  herself 
from  submission  to  the  decisions  of  the  Conference.  He  referred 
briefly  to  the  satisfactory  results  of  Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson^s  mission, 
and,  leaving  the  New  Zealand  question  to  the  noble  lord  who  was 
to   follow    him,  he,  as   a  staunch   Protestant,  congratulated  the 
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Empire  on  the  national  conscience  having  been  at  length  awakened 
on  the  great  subject  of  the  Irish  Church.  The  Irish  Protestant 
Church  had  never  taken  root  in  the  aflPections  of  the  Irish  people. 
The  chances  of  its  developing  would  be  greater  for  the  withdrawal 
of  this  "  unhealthy  fostering  by  the  State  /^  and  this  change  would 
go  far  to  remove  any  relics  of  discontent  in  that  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Viscount  Monck,  in  seconding  the  Address,  said  we  had  just 
passed  through  a  great  crisis  in  our  country's  history,  and  as  great 
a  transfer  of  political  power  had  been  eflPected  as  has,  in  other 
countries,  been  attended  with  the  downfall  of  dynasties,  and  the 
effusion  of  blood.  If  we  have  taken  "  a  leap  in  the  dark,'^  we  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  alight  on  our  feet.  This  result  need  not 
be  a  cause  of  surprise.  During  the  last  thirty  years  the  unenfran- 
chised had  a  large  influence  in  bringing  about  the  passing  of 
measures  which  were  generally  admitted  to  be  reforms.  The 
political  education  they  had  received  in  the  course  of  the  agitation 
for  those  measures  had  entitled  them  to  a  political  privil^^, 
the  happy  results  of  which  were  seen  in  the  recent  general  election. 
After  reviewing  other  matters  mentioned  in  the  Speech,  the  noble 
lord  said  he  had  no  authority  to  state  what  would  be  the  details 
of  the  measure  respecting  the  Irish  Church;  but,  as  an  Irishman 
and  a  Churchman,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  lay  down  certain 
principles  as  indispensable  to  an  efficient  settlement  of  the 
question.  In  the  first  place,  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish 
Church  must  be  of  such  a  nature  that  the  disconnexion  of  the 
Church  from  the  State  must  be  final  and  complete.  The  Church 
must  be  left  perfectly  free  to  adopt  her  own  organization  and  form 
of  government.  The  true  interests  of  the  Irish  Church  concur  in 
the  present  demands  of  justice  and  policy.  Nothing  has  been  so 
injurious  to  the  extension  of  the  influence  of  the  Protestant  Church 
in  Ireland  as  her  connexion  with  the  State.  He  did  not  desire  to 
fight  under  false  colours,  and,  quite  apart  from  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  he  was,  as  a  Churchman,  opposed  to  the  connexion 
of  the  Church  with  the  State.  With  these  views  he  did  not  share 
the  gloomy  apprehensions  entertained  by  some  as  to  the  future  of 
the  Church  in  Ireland.  With  his  experience  in  Canada  of  the 
beneficial  effects  of  throwing  the  Church  on  her  own  resources,  he 
could  not  share  any  such  belief.  He  had  too  great  faith  in  the 
vitality  of  his  religion  to  doubt  for  a  moment  that  the  means  of 
support  would  be  forthcoming,  and  he  looked  forward  to  a  noble 
future  for  the  Church,  when  she  was  relieved  from  the  opprobrium  of 
injustice. 

Lord  Cairns  said  it  was  satisfactory  that  the  language  of  the 
Address  was  framed  in  a  manner  to  prevent  dissent  or  division. 
He  doubted  whether  the  end  proposed  by  the  Conference,  if  agreed 
in  by  the  great  Powers,  might  not  have  been  attained  by  direct 
representations  to  Greece,  without  resort  to  so  hazardous  a 
machinery.      On  the  intimation   that  Parliament  would   not   be 
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asked  to  sanction  a  fiirther  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act, 
he  presumed  that  information  on  the  state  of  Ireland  which  made  a 
suspension  of  the  Act  no  longer  necessary  would  be  supplied  at  the 
proper  time.  He  supposed  that  the  passage  in  the  Speech  relating 
to  the  changes  contemplated  in  respect  to  Parliamentary  and 
municipal  elections  did  not  imply  an  intention  to  legislate  directly, 
or  to  issue  a  Royal  Commission  of  inquiry,  but  rather  to  recommend 
a  Committee  of  Parliament — a  somewhat  unusual  suggestion  in  a 
Royal  Speech.  As  for  the  clause  about  rating,  he  awaited  informa- 
tion on  the  hardships  of  the  present  system.  He  was  surprised 
at  the  absence  of  any  promise  of  a  measure  on  primary  edu- 
cation. He  could  not  go  into  the  subject  of  the  Irish  Church 
without  further  light  as  to  the  Government  plan  than  was  afforded 
by  the  rather  fortuitous  collocation  of  nouns  and  adjectives  in 
which  the  Speech  alluded  to  it.  If,  however.  Lord  Monck^s 
expression  of  opinion  on  the  matter  represented  the  views  of  the 
Government,  they  must  look  on  the  question  as  something  Utopian, 
and  as  one  which  had  only  a  remote  relation  to  Ireland.  He  hoped 
that  at  any  rate  the  measure  would,  when  produced,  be  produced  as 
a  whole,  and  not  in  instalments.  Finally,  he  appealed  to  the 
Government  not  to  let  the  time  of  the  House  be  wasted,  as  some- 
times it  had  been,  up  to  Whitsuntide. 

Earl  Granville  was  grateful  for  the  tone  of  Lord  Cairns' 
observations;  but  he  thought  the  criticism  on  the  reference  in 
the  Speech  to  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  propose  a 
Parliamentary  Committee  on  elections  uncalled  for.  Such  a  sugges- 
tion was  by  no  means  unprecedented.  He  was  somewhat  astonished, 
too,  at  Lord  Cairns^  apparent  ignorance  that  the  present  arrange- 
ments about  rating  had  caused  any  hardship.  He  should  follow 
the  noble  lord  in  not  anticipating  the  information  which  the  House 
would  very  speedily  have  before  it  on  the  subject  of  the  Govern- 
ment measure  respecting  the  Irish  Church.  The  preliminary 
resolutions  would  be  moved  in  the  other  House  on  the  1st  of  March. 

The  Address  was  then  agreed  to  without  a  division. 

Ift  the  House  of  Commons,  previous  to  the  moving  of  the 
Address,  Mr.  Gladstone  gave  notice  that  on  the  ]  st  of  March  he 
should  move  that  the  Acts  relating  to  the  Irish  Church  Establish- 
ment and  to  the  Grant  to  Mavnooth  College,  and  also  the  Resolution 
of  the  House  of  Commons  m  1868,  be  read,  and  that  the  House 
should  then  resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  to  consider  of  the  said 
Acts  and  Resolutions. 

The  Address  was  moved  by  Mr.  H.  Cowper,  who  dwelt  at  some 
length  on  those  paragraphs  of  the  Speech  which  referred  to  the 
Convention  with  the  United  States,  remarking  that  though  it 
might  be  at  present  doubtful  how  it  would  be  received  in  the 
United  States,  it  was  not  so  easy  for  the  Americans — who,  if  there 
were  any  injury  in  the  case,  had  been  largely  injured — to  approach 
the  subject  with  the  same  moderation  as  ourselves.  Mr.  Cowper 
expressed  his  gratification  that  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
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Act  would  be  no  longer  necessary  in  Ireland  ;  and  at  the  promise 
of  a  Bill  for  the  establishment  of  County  Financial  Boards,  which,  with 
no  slur  on  the  magistracy,  he  held  to  be  irresistible,  on  the  principle 
that  representation  and  taxation  go  together.  He  approved  too  the 
proposed  inquiry  into  the  mode  of  conducting  Parliamentary  and 
municipal  elections,  as  the  first  result  of  which  he  anticipated  the  aboli- 
tion of  nominations,  and  he  thought  it  could  not  fail  to  be  decisive  as  to 
the  fat«  of  the  Ballot.  On  the  Irish  Church  question,  Mr.  Cowper  said 
that  the  Liberal  party,  having  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  teaching  made  up 
its  mind  that  the  Establishment  was  a  main  obstacle  to  the  prosperity 
and  contentment  of  Ireland,  had  determined  to  do  away  with  it. 
They  knew  that  there  were  difficulties ;  but  he  left  those  difficulties 
with  confidence  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  hands ;  and,  looking  to  the  large 
amount  of  statesmanlike  ability,  practical  knowledge,  legal  skill, 
and  common  sense  contained  within  the  House,  there  was  no  need 
that  a  settlement  should  be  so  hopeless  and  lengthy  as  many  feared 
and  some  hoped.  The  action  of  the  Liberal  party  on  this  subject 
had  been  received  as  a  message  of  peace  by  the  large  class  in 
Ireland  who  regarded  her  connexion  with  England  as  her  greatest 
misfortune. 

The  Address  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Mundella,  the  newly-elected 
member  for  Sheffield,  who  expressed  approval  of  the  general  policy 
of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Disraeli  commenced  by  remarking  that  the  recent  rule  of  not 
introducing  controversial  topics  into  the  Address  was  peculiarly 
fitting  in  the  case  of  a  new  Government,  which  had  acceded  to 
power  from  the  unmistakable  desire  of  the  country  that  it  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  endeavouring  to  settle  the  Irish  Church 
question.  And  on  this  ground  he  deprecated  a  partial  and  desultory 
discussion  of  a  matter  which  ought  to  be  put  before  the  House  in  a 
complete  form,  and  with  all  the  knowledge  and  responsibility  arising 
from  Ministerial  exposition.  He  admitted  that  no  Government  could 
come  before  the  House  with  stronger  prhnd  facie  claims  to  con- 
sideration on  this  question  than  the  present,  and  he  hoped  that 
when  the  Ministerial  statement  was  made  it  would  be  received  in  a 
spirit  worthy  of  its  importance.  Passing  to  the  paragraphs  relating 
to  foreign  affairs,  Mr.  Disraeli  expressed  his  confidence  that  so  long 
as  our  foreign  policy  was  conducted,  not  in  selfish  isolation,  but  in  a 
spirit  of  sympathy.  Her  Majesty's  relations  with  foreign  powers 
would  always  be  "  friendly,"  and  went  on  to  find  some  fault  with 
the  Government  for  not  informing  Parliament  how  the  interposition 
between  Turkey  and  Greece  had  been  brought  about.  The  reasons 
for  resorting  to  a  Conference  ought  to  have  been  explained,  for  the 
interposition  might  have  been  effected  by  ordinary  diplomatic 
means;  and  one  consequence  of  mentioning  it  would  have  been 
that  papers  would  have  been  promised.  The  result,  however,  had 
met  with  general  approbation,  and  he  hoped  it  would  be  a  moral 
lesson  to  the  systematic  disturbers  of  that  part  of  Europe,  and  that 
for  the  future  the  Turkish  Government  would  be  left  at  liberty  to 
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develope  the  energies  of  the  country.  As  to  the  convention  with 
America^  if  the  determination  were  left  to  the  opinions  of  wise  and 
moderate  men  it  mi^ht  he  hoped  that  a  complete  understanding 
would  be  effected  between  the  two  countries ;  and  he  shared  cordially 
in  the  satisfaction  expressed  at  the  possibility  of  withdra^^^ng*  from 
the  Irish  Executive  the  extraordinary  ])Owers  it  had  for  some  time 
possessed  in  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  In  the 
paragraph  relating  to  the  Estimates,  Mr.  Disraeli  noticed  with 
approval  the  recognition  of  the  correct  principle  that  they  would 
be  framed  "  with  a  due  regard  to  efficiency/^  for  mere  curtailment 
of  ex])enditure  without  reference  to  efficiency  was  most  unwise,  and 
led  to  no  saving  in  the  end.  He  asked  next  for  some  explanation 
of  the  paragraph  recommending  an  inquiry  into  the  mode  of  con- 
ducting Parliamentary  and  municipal  elections,  which  he  assumed 
to  contemplate  an  inquir}'^  by  both  Houses.  To  require  mention  in 
a  royal  Speech,  Mr.  Disraeli  maintained  it  ought  to  be  an  inquiry 
by  a  royal  Commission;  for  if  a  Parliamentary  inquiry  was  in- 
tended, it  was  contrary  to  all  precedent  that  it  should  find  a  place 
in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne.  He  appealed  to  general  experience 
whether  the  Election  Petitions  Act  of  last  Session  had  not  already 
furnished  an  important  guarantee  for  the  purity  and  freedom  of 
election,  and  he  urged  that  the  Act  should  be  allowed  fair  play,  for 
the  full  effect  of  the  searching  inquiries  under  it  could  not  be  felt 
until  the  next  general  election.  Lastly,  !Mr.  Disraeli  regretted  that  no 
mention  was  made  in  the  S|x?ech  of  a  general  measure  of  education, 
and  expressed  his  suq)rise  that  the  Government  should  seem  to 
think  it  a  subject  which  could  be  passed  over  and  postponed  sine  die. 
He  concluded  with  a  confident  anticipation  that  the  new  House,  by 
the  fair  and  business-like  spirit  in  which  it  would  discuss  the 
measures  laid  before  it,  would  justify  the  wisdom  of  recent  legis- 
lation and  merit  the  confidence  of  the  country. 

After  some  observations  by  Mr.  White,  who  took  notice  of  the 
omission  from  the  Speech  of  any  notice  of  the  recent  revolution  in 
Spain,  Mr.  (iladstone  addresseil  the  House,  and  in  reference  to  the 
topic  touched  upon  by  the  last  sj)eaker,  remarked  that  no  j)erma- 
nent  government  had  as  yet  resulted  from  the  revolution  in  Spain, 
and  that  it  would  not  In?  c<mvenient  to  express  satisfaction  with  a 
work  which  was  not  com])lete ;  at  the  same  time,  there  was  no 
doubt  that  the  Government  and  the  people  of  this  country  sympa- 
thized keenly  with  the  recent  movement  in  Spain.  He  acknow- 
ledged the  fairness  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  speech.  The  recent  Con- 
ference, designed  to  prevent  an  outbreak  of  war  by  purely  moral 
means,  was  a  sign  of  advancement  in  civilismtion  on  which  he  con- 
gratulated the  House  An  absence  of  intrigue  was  all  that  was 
needed  to  carry  this  example  further.  He  eulogized  warmly  the 
perfect  singlc-mindedness  and  unselfishness  displayed  by  all  the 
Powers  conci'rned.  As  to  the  paragraj)h  on  the  American  negotia- 
tions— though  it  might  not  Ixj  couched  in  tones  of  extreme  con- 
fidence— the  Government  had  no  doubt  tliat  the  subject  would  be 
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dealt  with  in  a  conciliatory  spirit.  Mr.  Disraeli  was  wrong  in 
supposing  that  the  paragraph  recommending  an  inqaiiy  into  the 
mode  of  conducting  elections  inferred  that  there  must  be  an  inquiry 
in  both  Houses.  It  would  be  sufficient  if  there  was  an  inquiry  in 
one  House  or  the  other,  and  there  was  nothing  contrary  to  pre- 
cedent in  mentioning  such  an  inquiry  in  the  Speech.  Disclaiming  all 
notion  of  disparaging  Mr.  Disraeli's  Act  of  last  Session,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone pointed  out  that  its  guarantees  of  punishment  were  indirect, 
while  the  inquiry  recommended  contemplated  the  direct  guarantee  of 
prevention.  As  to  the  silence  of  the  Speech  respecting  other  measures, 
he  thought  that  a  new  Government  ought  particularly  to  be  on  its 
guard  against  promising  measures  without  calculating  accurately 
the  time  at  its  disposal;  and,  so  far  from  the  programme  in  the 
Speech  being  meagre,  he  maintained  that  the  Government  would 
be  fortunate  if  they  fulfilled  it  successfully.  They  had  felt  that  one 
question  had  a  paramount  claim,  and  that  no  secondary  matter 
ought  to  interfere  with  it.  The  Irish  Church  would  afford  ample 
field  for  party  controversy ;  and  the  Government,  having  no  desire 
to  widen  that  field,  would  endeavour  to  deal  with  other  questions 
without  reference  to  party  conflicts. 

'^  We  hope,''  said  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  "  that  the  House  will 
approve  the  principle  by  which  we  have  been  actuated,  first  of  all  in 
endeavouring  to  afford  it  abundance  of  occupation  for  the  employ- 
ment of  its  various  energies  and  resources  upon  questions  not  likely 
to  lead  to  strong  party  differences ;  and  secondly,  to  keep  the  field 
clear,  as  far  as  we  can,  for  the  great  question  of  the  Irish  Church. 
Sir,  we  are  deeply  sensible  of  the  pressing  and  urgent  nature  of  the 
question  of  national  education ;  and  permit  me  to  say  this  one  word 
more,  that  we  do  not  think  this  Speech  without  practical  indications 
of  our  convictions  in  that  respect,  because  the  settlement  of  popular 
education  in  Scotland,  though  a  much  easier  and  somewhat  narrower 
measure  than  the  settlement  of  the  same  question  in  England,  is  a 
matter  much  more  material  than  may  be  supposed  for  facilitating 
the  solution  of  the  problem  in  this  country.  And  as  I  have  men- 
tioned that  question  and  depi'ccated  the  inference,  I  think  somewhat 
precipitate,  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  that  the  question  of  national 
education  is  undervalued  simply  because  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
Speech,  I  may  cover  many  other  great  subjects  with  the  same  decla- 
ration, and  in  like  manner  protest  against  the  application  in  this 
case  of  the  ancient  proverb,  that  that  which  is  out  of  sight  is  out  of 
mind.  There  is  one  subject  in  particular  which,  perhaps,  beyond 
all,  afLer  what  has  been  named,  occupies  a  very  high  place  in  the 
estimation  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  as  to  its  importance  and 
necessity — I  mean  the  question  of  the  relations  of  landloni  and  tenant 
in  Ireland — a  subject  which  would  be  totally  impossible  for  us  to 
justify  our  omission  to  deal  with  during  the  Session,  or  to  mention 
in  the  Speech,  upon  any  other  ground  than  that  we  cannot  over- 
come the  physical  limitations  of  time  by  which  we  are  bound,  and 
that  it  would  not  be  in  the  fulfilment  of  our  duty,  but  a  breach  of 
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our  duty,  if  we  were  to  hold  out  to  the  House  expectations  of  legis- 
lation upon  matters  to  which  we  do  not  think  that  a  just  reckoning 
of  our  resources  would  warrant  us  in  applying  our  attention.  On 
the  Irish  Church  I  will  only  say  that  I  hail  with  satisfaction  both 
the  declarations  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman.  Our  earnest  desire 
is  to  act  in  the  spirit  of  that  portion  of  the  Speech  which  expresses 
the  conviction  of  Her  Majesty  that  this  question  will  be  approached, 
and  that  this  work  will  be  prosecuted,  with  a  desire  to  afford  a  just 
satisfaction  to  every  legitimate  interest;  and  that  there  will  be 
upon  our  part  every  study  to  satisfy  if  we  can  the  sympathies,  and, 
if  we  can,  not  to  provoke  the  antipathies  and  animosities  by  which 
this  question  is  beset.  Our  hope  is  that  the  Parliament  of  this 
country  will  take  a  just  and  dispassionate  view  of  the  stage  at  which 
the  question  has  now  arrived,  and  of  the  prospect  which  the  future 
offers,  and  will  be  inclined  not  so  much  to  insist  upon  a  rigid 
adherence  to  what  has  been  formerly  desired,  as  effectually  to 
co-operate  in  the  prosecution  of  a  purpose  which  is  esential 
to  the  welfare  and  the  unity  of  the  empire.  The  House,  I 
feel  satisfied,  will  not  be  wanting  on  its  part  in  the  endeavour  thus 
to  deal  with  a  subject  of  as  great  consequence  and  as  great  difficulty 
as  has  ever  been  entrusted  to  its  care.  And,  on  our  part,  great 
would  be  our  responsibility,  and  severe  would  be  the  censure  which 
we  should  deserve,  should  we,  either  by  the  substance  of  our 
proposals  or  by  the  manner  in  which  we  endeavour  to  press  them 
forward,  fail  to  second  and  correspond  to  those  good  and  wise 
dispositions  on  the  part  of  the  House.'^ 

The  remainder  of  the  debate  consisted  of  a  variety  of  desultory 
remarks  upon  a  number  of  topics.  Mr.  Newdegate  connected  the 
silence  of  the  Royal  Speech  on  the  affairs  of  Spain,  where  the  tem- 
poral power  of  the  Pope  had  received  a  blow,  with  the  design  against 
the  Irish  Protestant  Church,  which  would  advance  his  power.  Mr. 
Corrance  drew  attention  to  the  subject  of  the  Cattle  Plague,  and 
warned  the  Government  not  to  neglect  the  agricultural  interest. 
Mr.  McMahon  regretted  the  omission  to  mention  a  Reform  Bill  fot 
Ireland.  Sir  P.  O^Brien  advocated  an  amnesty  to  the  Fenian 
Convicts ;  and  Mr.  Hadfield  declared  that  "  religious  equality  ^^ 
could  not  be  attained  unless  the  Bishops  were  removed  from  the 
House  of  Lords.  Mr.  Ormsby  Gore  put  questions  as  to  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Government  respecting  Irish  railways.  Ultimately 
the  Address  was  agreed  to  nem,  con. 

On  the  Report  of  the  Committee  being  brought  up,  a  motion 
was  made  by  Mr.  Gladstone  that  the  Address  should  be  presented 
to  the  Queen  by  the  whole  House.  He  said  it  was  a  matter  of 
serious  concern  to  Her  Majesty  that  she  was  precluded  from  meeting 
the  two  Houses,  and  particularly  the  House  of  Commons,  chosen 
under  circumstances  of  such  peculiar  and  special  interest,  by  the 
ancient  method  of  opening  Parliament  in  state.  But  Her  Majesty 
had  been  more  than  usually  suffering  from  severe  headache,  and  to 
a  degree  which  precluded  her  from  making  that  exertion  at  the 
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period  when  the  opening  of  Parliament  occurred  in  the  present 
year.  '^  There  is  another  circumstance  that  I  may  take  leave  to  add, 
which  it  is  desirable,  I  think,  that  the  House  should  be  aware  of, 
and  that  is,  that  at  all  periods  of  the  life  of  Her  Majesty,  the 
period  of  its  unclouded  happiness,  and  its  unimpaired  strength, 
this  particular  eflFort,  with  the  lengthened  ceremony  it  entailed,  did 
always  tax  the  powers  of  Her  Majesty  to  the  very  utmost,  although 
it  is  a  ceremonial  which  she  was  and  is  always  desirous  to  perform 
when  she  can  venture  to  undertake  it.  But  there  is  another  mode 
in  which  a  great  portion  of  Her  Majesty^s  desire  may  be  obtained, 
that  is  to  say,  she  may  have  the  satisfaction  of  meeting  Parliament, 
and  of  meeting  the  House  of  Commons,  by  receiving  the  Address 
of  Parliament  in  person,  should  the  House  enter  into  her  views. 
My  belief  is  that  the  House  will  receive  this  intimation  as  another 
gratifying  proof,  if  indeed  proof  were  wanted,  of  Her  Majesty^s 
great  sympathy  with  her  people  in  all  matters  that  concern  their 
interest,  and  especially  upon  the  occasion  when  a  great  and  im- 
portant measure  of  reform  in  the  representation  of  the  people  by  so 
largely  extending  the  franchise  has  for  the  first  time  come  into 
operation.  I  am  therefore  to  state  that  Her  Majesty  will  be 
pleased  to  come  to  London  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  Address 
of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  in  case  the  motion  I  am  about  to 
make  shall  be  agreed  to  both  in  this  House  and  in  the  other  House 
of  Parliament.'^  The  right  hon.  gentleman  then  proceeded  to  men- 
tion several  precedents  for  the  course  now  proposed  by  him,  and 
concluded  by  a  formal  motion  to  the  effect  proposed. 

Mr.  Disraeli  expressed  his  concurrence  in  the  proposition  of  the 
Government,  as  being  a  course  well  suited  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances under  which  the  House  had  met,  though  not  applicable  to 
ordinary  occasions. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  but,  unfortunately,  the  serious  illness 
of  one  of  Her  Majesty's  sons,  the  Prince  Leopold,  made  it 
necessary  to  abandon  the  design;  the  Address  was  consequently 
presented  in  the  ordinary  manner,  and  was  answered  by  Her  Majesty 
in  the  usual  terms. 

An  attempt  was  made  at  the  commencement  of  this  Session  to 
improve  the  machinery  of  legislation,  and  economize  the  public 
time  by  an  alteration  of  the  mode  of  proceeding  with  Bills  by 
the  two  Houses.  A  measure  for  this  purpose  was  laid  on  the  table 
of  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  who  moved  the 
second  reading  on  March  4.  The  noble  Marquis  observed  that 
Parliament  had  now  but  five  months  in  each  year  for  the  discussion 
of  measures,  and  owing  to  the  rule  that  a  Bill  which  had  passed 
through  many  stages  was  wholly  lost  if  not  carried  before  the  close 
of  the  Session,  it  had  to  be  reintroduced  in  the  following  one. 
This  Bill  would  provide  for  resuming  a  Bill  in  the  ensuing  Session 
at  the  stage  at  which  it  had  arrived  in  the  previous  Session,  the 
permission  of  the  Crown  being,  however,  required  for  that  purpose, 
in  order  not  to  take  away  the  existing  power  of  the  Crown  to 
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prevent  the  progress  of  a  measure  by  a  prorogation.  This  Bill 
ought  not  to  be  applied  to  measures  such  as  a  Reform  Bill,  but  it 
would  facilitate  legislation  of  the  second  order,  such  as  Bankruptcy 
Bills  and  the  like. 

Earl  Granville  said  it  was  true  that  the  present  Bill  had  nothing 
of  a  party  character;  but  a  Bill  of  a  similar  character  had  once 
before  been  introduced,  and  the  principle  of  it  been  rejected  after 
due  consideration.  This  Bill  would  certainly  meet  the  same  fate  if 
simply  sent  down  as  it  was  to  the  other  House.  The  best  plan 
would,  he  suggested,  be  to  give  the  Bill  a  second  reading,  and  then 
to  recommend  the  appointment  of  a  joint  Committee  of  the  two 
Houses,  and  refer  to  it  this  Bill,  together  with  a  suggestion  made 
on  a  former  evening  of  a  change  in  the  time  of  the  termination  of 
the  financial  year.  It  might  be  referred  to  the  same  Committee  to 
consider  the  means  of  remedying  the  mischief  of  the  slip-shod 
phraseology  of  Government  Bills,  and  the  House  of  Commons  might 
also  be  induced  to  forego  some  of  its  privileges  as  to  the  initiation 
of  money  Bills. 

Lord  Redesdale  thought  that  a  better  remedy  for  the  evil 
Lord  Salisbury  complained  of  in  respect  of  Bills,  such  as  a  Bank- 
ruptcy Bill,  would  be  to  have  such  Bills  introduced  simultaneously 
into  both  Houses.  For  himself  he  had  a  great  objection  to  settling 
matters  of  this  kind  by  statute.  Any  change  of  the  sort  could  be 
brought  about  equally  well  by  alterations  in  the  Standing  Orders. 

Lord  Derby  admitted  there  was  much  in  Lord  Granville's 
recommendation  to  refer  the  Bill  to  a  joint  Committee  of  the  two 
Houses ;  but  it  would  be  useless  to  look  for  any  result  if  all  the 
other  matters  alluded  to  by  him  were  also  referred  to  the  same 
Committee.  He  cordially  agreed  as  to  the  principle  of  the  Bill, 
but  some  of  the  details  were  open  to  criticism — e.  g.  the  necessity  of 
obtaining  the  Sovereign's  consent  to  the  resumption  of  a  Bill  in  a 
subsequent  Session. 

Lord  Russell  believed  the  Bill  would  improve  legislation.  Perhaps 
it  might  be  desirable  to  submit  the  Bill  to  a  joint  Committee,  but 
his  consent  to  that  course  would  depend  on  the  question  whether 
any  other  matters  besides  this  were  referred  to  that  Committee. 

Lord  Cairns  appreciated  the  very  great  general  merits  of  the  Bill. 
On  the  details  he  thought  the  condition  that  the  consent  of  the  Crown 
must  be  obtained  to  the  resumption  of  a  Bill  was  inexpedient. 
He  objected  also  to  the  provision  which  appeared  to  limit  the  right 
of  the  House  in  which  a  Bill  originated  to  amend  it  in  detail  when 
brought  back  from  the  other  House. 

Lord  Grey  perceived  difficulties  in  the  proposed  reference  to  a 
joint  Committee,  but  he  was  of  opinion  that  something  must  be 
done  in  view  of  the  common  and,  he  intimated,  not  unjust  reproach 
that  Parliament  was  becoming  incompetent  to  deal  with  the  mass 
of  legislation  before  it. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  was  of  opinion  that  a  joint  Committee 
might  provide  a  remedy  for  some  of  the  evils  of  the  present  system. 
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He  dissented  altogether  from  Lord  Bedesdale's  recommendation. 
It  would  be  far  from  an  economy  of  time  to  adopt  the  plan  of 
considering  the  same  Bill  contemporaneously  in  both  Houses; 
the  amendments  of  the  one  House  would  often  make  the  debate  in 
the  other  so  much  waste  of  time. 

Lord  Salisbury  in  the  main  agreed  with  the  amendments  proposed 
by  Lords  Derby  and  Caims.  He  had  a  prejudice  against  referring 
Bills  to  a  Committee.  But  he  would  accept  the  proposal  of  a 
reference  to  a  joint  Committee  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  jealousy,  and 
securing  the  co-operation  of  the  other  House.  If,  however,  the 
Bill  were  referred  to  such  a  Committee,  and  an  unreasonable  delay 
occurred  before  the  Committee  decided  upon  it,  he  should  propose 
the  recall  of  the  Bill,  and  would  proceed  with  it  in  the  regular 
course. 

The  Bill  was  then  referred  to  a  Select  Committee,  and  the 
co-operation  of  the  House  of  Commons  having  been  invited  and 
acceded  to,  a  joint  Committee,  composed  of  an  equal  number  of 
members  of  each,  was  formed,  and  held  several  meetings  in  the  early 
part  of  the  Session.  The  Committee  was,  however,  unable  to  agree 
upon  any  plan  for  carrying  into  effect  the  object  of  Lord  Salisbury's 
Bill  so  far  as  concerned  public  legislation.  With  regard  to  Private 
Bills  they  drew  up  a  scheme  for  the  joint  action  of  the  two  Houses 
with  a  view  to  saving  time  and  expense,  and  the  Report  embodying 
this  recommendation  was  presented  shortly  before  the  prorogation. 
No  action,  however,  was  taken  upon  it  this  year. 

About  the  same  time  a  Committee  on  a  very  important  question 
was  appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  H.  A.  Bruce,  the  newly-appointed  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department.  In  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  Her  Majesty 
had  recommended  that  a  Parliamentary  inquiry  should  be  made 
into  the  mode  of  conducting  Parliamentary  and  municipal  elections, 
with  a  view  of  providing  further  guarantees  for  their  tranquillity, 
purity,  and  freedom.  The  recent  general  election  had  brought 
prominently  before  the  public  mind  the  scandalous  corruption  and 
iniquities  prevailing  in  the  elections  for  boroughs,  and  facts  had 
transpired  in  the  course  of  judicial  inquiries  which  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  was  a  close  connexion  between  the  Parlia- 
mentary and  municipal  elections,  the  same  agencies  being  employed 
for  both.  Mr.  Bruce  now  moved  for  an  inquiry  into  the  practices 
pursued  in  conducting  these  elections.  In  support  of  his  motion 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  descanted  at  length  on  the  evils  of  the 
present  system,  the  immense  expense  of  elections,  the  demoral- 
izing effects  of  bribery — which,  however,  he  admitted  to  be  limited 
in  area — intimidation,  which  had  been  largely  practised  at  the 
recent  election,  and  rioting,  which  he  believed  might  be  greatly 
checked  by  the  abolition  of  nomina^oh  days  and  declaration  of  the 
polls.  Finally,  Mr.  Bruce  drew  loud  cheers  from  the  Ministerial 
benches  by  stating  that  his  expejrience  at  the  last  election  had 
converted  him  to  the  Ballot.     Admitting  all  the  moral  evils  of 
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concealment,  he  held  that  they  would  soon  die  away,  and  that 
the  practical  advantages  greatly  outweighed  them ;  and  he  con- 
cluded by  avowing  openly  that  the  object  of  the  Committee 
was  to  see  whether  some  system  of  secret  voting  could  not  be 
devised. 

Mr.  Hardy,  for  the  Opposition,  consented  readily  to  the  inquiry, 
on  condition  that  it  was  conducted  bond  fide  and  impartially,  and 
not  as  a  mere  cloak  for  persons  who  had  already  changed  their 
minds.  He  suggested,  too,  that  intimidation  by  mobs  should  be  a 
subject  of  inquiry. 

Mr.  Gladstone  replied  that  the  Committee  was  proposed,  without 
any  foregone  conclusion  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  as  a  mode 
of  obtaining  information  on  all  points  connected  with  elections,  and 
would  not  by  any  means  be  limited  to  the  Ballot.  The  collective 
opinion  of  the  Government  went  no  further  than  this,  that  the 
recent  extension  of  the  franchise  had  altered  most  of  the  conditions 
under  which  elections  were  conducted. 

The  Committee  was  agreed  to  and  appointed,  the  Marquis  of 
Hartington  being  the  chairman,  and  a  very  full  and  searching 
inquiry  into  electoral  corruption  and  abuses  took  place,  a  large  mass 
of  evidence  affecting  various  parts  of  the  country  being  taken. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  Session  the  Committee  presented  their 
Report,  which,  although  it  exhibited  a  considerable  diversity  of 
opinion  among  its  members  as  to  the  practical  measures  to  be 
adopted,  was  considered  to  add  a  good  deal  to  the  strength  of  the 
case  in  favour  of  a  secret  mode  of  voting  at  elections. 

The  provision  of  some  further  legislative  securities  against  the 
spread  of  contagious  diseases  among  cattle,  which  had  been  for 
some  time  a  cause  of  great  alarm  to  agriculturists,  was  one  of  the 
first  subjects  on  which  the  House  was  called  upon  to  legislate  after 
its  meeting.  Two  rival  projects  were  presented:  one,  a  Bill  of 
Lord  R.  Montagu ;  the  other,  a  measure  proposed  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster.  The  noble  lord,  on  moving 
the  second  reading  of  his  Bill  on  March  9,  said  that  it  was 
necessary,  owing  to  the  powerlessness  of  the  present  system  to  keep 
out  the  rinderpest — an  argument  which  he  illustrated  by  copious 
quotations  from  the  evidence  given  before  the  Select  Committee  of 
last  year,  and  from  the  history  of  the  cattle  plague.  He  preferred 
to  accustom  the  trade  to  run  in  certain  grooves,  though  there  might 
be  restrictions,  rather  than  expose  it  to  sudden  shocks,  as  would  be 
the  case  under  the  Government  Bill.  He  insisted  on  the  advan- 
tages of  his  measure — the  establishment  of  permanent  markets  for 
foreign  cattle,  the  concentration  of  slaughterhouses,  &c. ',  and  as 
dead  meat  could  travel  more  cheaply  and  in  a  better  condition  than 
live  animals,  he  maintained  that  the  system  which  he  advocated 
would  reduce  the  price  of  butchers'  meat.  One  of  his  objects  was 
to  reduce  the  profits  of  the  middle-man — the  butcher — and  thus  to 
increase  the  price  to  the  producer  and  reduce  it  to  the  consumer. 
He  urged  that  his  Bill  should  be  referred  to  the  same  Committee  as 
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the  Government  Bill,  so  that  the  House  might  have  the  opportunity 
of  forming  a  judgment  on  the  two  systems. 

The  rejection  of  the  Bill  was  moved  by  Mr.  Headlam,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Norwood,  who  considered  that  the  establishment  of  separate 
and  permanent  markets  was  a  return  to  the  old  principle  of  protec- 
tion, and  that  the  practical  result  would  be  the  destruction  of  the 
forei«^n  trade  and  a  great  rise  in  the  price  of  meat. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Forster,  speaking  for  the  Government,  object/cd  to 
the  Bill  on  three  grounds  —  that  it  would  not  prevent  the  spread  of 
contagion ;  that  it  did  not  define  the  discretion  for  suspending  the 
rule  of  compulsory  slaughter ;  and  that  in  the  long  run  the  cost  of 
providing  separate  markets  at  the  outports  must  fall  on  the  Con- 
solidated Fund.  The  Government  Bill  proceeded  on  what  he  main- 
tained was  the  true  principle,  of  presuming  that  there  would  be 
health  rather  than  disease ;  but  at  the  same  time  taking  powers  to 
exclude  the  disease  whenever  it  broke  out.  It  also  gave  greater 
facilities  for  the  establishment  of  markets  at  the  ports ;  and,  as  a 
proof  of  this,  he  mentioned  that  the  Markets  Committee  of  the 
London  Corporation,  if  this  Bill  were  passed,  would  recommend  the 
formation  of  a  separate  metropolitan  market.  He  urged  Lord 
Robert  Montagu  to  withdraw  his  Bill,  and  to  follow  the  more 
convenient  course  of  moving  amendments  in  Committee  on  the 
Government  Bill. 

The  Bill  was  rejected,  after  some  debate,  by  a  majority  of  253 
against  197. 

The  objects  of  the  other  measure  were  clearly  explained  by 
Mr.  Forster  on  moving  for  leave  to  bring  it  in.  He  explained 
that,  as  regards  the  home  trade,  it  would  re-enact,  almost  as  they 
stood,  the  present  arrangements  for  "stamping  ouf  the  cattle 
plague,  and  would  give  some  new  poweis  with  regard  to  sheep. 
It  was  also  proposed  to  give  the  Privy  Council  power  for  checking 
other  diseases  besides  the  cattle  plague,  as  well  as  the  diseases  of 
sheep  and  horses,  and  it  contained  other  provisions  for  regulating 
the  traffic  in  cattle,  and  particularly  for  securing  to  cattle  in  transit 
an  ample  supply  of  water.  As  to  the  foreign  trade,  it  transferred 
from  the  Queen  in  Council  to  the  Privy  Council  the  power  of  pro- 
hibiting the  import  of  cattle  from  any  country  into  any  port,  of 
prescribing  from  time  to  time  the  countries  from  which  cattle  might 
be  brought,  and  of  defining  areas  at  ports  into  which  cattle  might 
be  brought,  but  out  of  which  they  could  not  be  taken  alive.  There 
were  also  provisions  at  which  Mr.  Forster  glanced  slightly  for 
encouraging  the  formation  of  markets. 

Lord  Robert  Montagu  expressed  his  approval  of  the  first  part  of 
the  Bill,  but  objected  to  the  provisions  of  the  second  part  that  they 
could  never  be  effectual  for  the  purpose  of  stamping  out  the  cattle 
plague.  The  House,  however,  took  a  different  view,  and  Mr. 
Forster's  measure,  after  considerable  discussion,  was  passed  into  a  law. 

Mr.  Goschen,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  office  of  President  of 
the  Poor  Law  Board,  took  an  early  opportunity  after  Parliament 
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met  to  introduce  two  measures  for  amending  the  system  of  assess- 
ment of  rates — another  of  the  subjects  glanced  at  in  the  Speech 
from  the  throne.  One  of  these  was  a  Bill  to  provide  for  uniformity 
of  assessment  in  the  metropolis.  The  Union  Assessment  Act  of 
1862  only  applied  to  unions,  and  there  were  in  the  metropolis 
several  parishes,  which,  although  existing  side  by  side  with  unions, 
were  yet  excluded  from  its  operation.  The  Bill  accordingly  pro- 
posed to  enable  those  parishes,  which  were  twenty-two  in  number, 
to  establish  union  assessment  committees,  and  to  place  them  thus 
on  the  same  footing  with  the  seventeen  unions  to  which  the  Act 
of  1862  applied.  The  Bill  also  sought  to  accomplish  another  object. 
At  present  the  poor-rate,  the  county-rate,  and  other  rates  in  the 
metropolis  were  levied  on  different  principles,  but  this  Bill  would 
place  them  on  the  same  footing,  and,  if  possible,  establish  one  basis 
for  local  and  imj>erial  taxation  within  its  limits.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman,  in  bringing  in  the  Bill,  entered  into  details  of  the  pro- 
visions to  be  adopted  for  the  attainment  of  a  common  basis  of 
action.  The  Bill  would  lay  down  a  maximum  scale,  leaving  a  discre- 
tionary power  below  the  amount.  The  Board  would  not  have  power 
to  hear  appeals  as  between  unions,  but  a  paid  assessor  would  be 
appointed  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Goschen  also  moved  the  introduction  of  a  Bill  for  amending 
the  law  with  respect  to  rates  assessed  upon  occupiers  for  short  terms, 
and,  having  described  the  widespread  dissatisfaction  among  the 
working  classes  at  the  abolition  of  the  system  of  compounding, 
stated  that  the  Government  proposed  that  the  rate-book  should  still 
be  the  basis  of  the  register,  and  that  the  occupier  should  still  con- 
tinue to  be  rated,  but  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  deduct  the  full 
amount  of  the  rate  from  the  landlord.  It  was  proposed  that  the 
rate  should  be  paid  in  quarterly  instalments,  and  that  no  rate  should 
exceed  two  weeks^  rent,  so  that  no  tenant  would  be  obliged  to  pay 
a  greater  amount  for  rent  than  that  which  it  would  be  in  his  power 
to  deduct  from  his  landlord.  It  was  also  proposed  that  the  Bill 
should  have  a  general  application,  and  not  be  confined,  as  the  exist- 
ing law  was,  to  boroughs  only. 

In  the  discussion  which  arose  on  the  introduction  of  this  Bill  Mr. 
Bright  referred  to  the  case  of  Birmingham,  where  50U0  distress  war- 
rants had  been  taken  out,  entailing  great  distress  upon  the  people — 
distress  aggravated  by  the  conviction  that  it  was  wholly  imnecessary. 

Another  measure,  of  which  the  initiatory  steps  were  taken  before 
Parliament  entered  upon  the  engrossing  subject  of  the  Irish  Church, 
was  the  Bill  for  the  better  repression  of  crime,  which  was  produced 
by  the  Government  to  meet  the  urgent  demands  of  the  public  for  a 
more  effectual  protection  of  life  and  property,  and  a  more  vigorous 
mode  of  dealing  with  that  dangerous  class  who  make  crime  their 
regular  trade  and  pursuit,  preferring  to  prey  upon  the  industry  of 
others  rather  than  to  exercise  their  own.  In  order  to  facilitate  the 
progress  of  this  Bill  it  was  determined  to  introduce  it  first  in  the 
House  of  Lords^  under  the  charge  of  Lord  Kimberley,  the  Lord 
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Privy  Seal.  The  noble  lord,  in  moving  the  first  reading  of  the  Bill, 
stated  at  length  the  principles  on  which  the  Government  proposed 
to  legislate  for  the  repression  of  crime,  inasmuch  as  their  intentions 
involved  a  considerable  change  in  the  criminal  law.  The  noble  earl 
traced  modem  legislation  on  the  subject.  He  said  that  on  account  of 
remonstrances  from  Western  Australia,  the  Government  in  1864 
gave  notice  that  transportation  would  entirely  cease  in  three  years 
from  that  date.  Accordingly  transportation  had  now  ceased,  except 
in  the  case  of  Gibraltar.  The  system  of  releasing  convicts  on  ticket 
of  leave  followed.  The  noble  earl  proceeded  to  refer  to  the  Com- 
mission which  inquired  into  the  subject  some  yeare  ago,  and  the 
recommendations  of  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  Act  of  1864. 
The  ticket-of-leave  system  had  been  very  successful  under  Colonel 
Henderson.  Real,  hard,  patient  industry  and  good  conduct  were 
required  to  be  shown  by  the  convicts  before  they  were  released.  In 
the  case  of  the  three  convict  establishments,  the  earnings  of  the 
convicts  in  the  value  of  work  done  had  nearly  been  equal  to  the 
entire  cost  of  their  maintenance.  With  regard  to  the  supervision 
of  licensed  convicts,  as  it  was  intended  to  propose  still  further  super- 
vision, it  was  important  to  inquire  into  the  existing  system.  At 
present  the  supervision  was  far  from  effective,  one  of  the  defects 
being  the  want  of  better  communication  between  the  police  in 
different  towns.  He  thought  there  was  no  occasion  for  alarm 
as  to  the  condition  of  crime,  for  so  far  from  there  having  been 
any  great  increase,  there  had  been  rather  a  decrease,  compara- 
tively with  the  growth  of  population.  Notwithstanding  this 
his  lordship  submitted  there  were  two  reasons  for  further  legis- 
lation on  the  subject — one  general  and  one  special  reason.  The 
general  reason  was,  that  the  country  had  by  greater  experience  seen 
the  necessity  for  it,  and  the  possibility  of  repressing  it.  With  re- 
gard to  convicts,  there  were  at  present  1666  men  on  ticket  of  leave, 
and  441  females.  In  ten  years'  time  it  was  estimated  there  would 
be  3000  convicts  on  ticket  of  leave.  Having  quoted  statistics 
relating  to  other  criminals,  his  lordship  proceeded  to  discuss  the 
question,  how  could  they  deal  with  this  enormous  mass  of  crime 
and  this  army  of  criminals  ?  It  had  been  suggested  that  men  who 
had  been  convicted  several  times  should  be  kept  in  penal  servitude 
for  life.  He  could  not  endorse  that  principle.  The  best  mode 
which  he  thought  of  dealing  with  the  men  under  life  sentences 
was,  when  they  became  old  and  infirm,  to  remove  them  from  public 
works ;  and  if  not  to  release  them,  simply  to  place  them  under  re- 
straint and  exclude  them  from  the  public  eye.  His  lordship  thought 
that  a  certain  class  of  confirmed  criminals  should  be  put  under  a 
special  code  of  laws,  and  that  the  burden  of  proof  of  an  offence 
should  be  transferred  from  the  prosecutor  to  the  defence.  The  main 
principle  of  the  measure  which  he  was  about  to  propose  was  that 
any  man,  after  having  been  repeatedly  convicted,  should  be  able  to 
be  called  upon  to  show  that  he  was  earning  an  honest  living ;  and 
if  he  failed  to  do  that,  then  that  he  should  be  amenable  to  im- 
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prisonment.  The  Bill  proposed  fo  extend  police  supervision,  and  to 
throw  on  the  criminal  the  burden  of  proof  that  he  was  leading  an 
honest  life.  A  register  would  be  kept  of  all  the  licences  granted, 
and  any  person  holding  one  might  be  summoned  by  the  police  before 
a  magistrate,  and  called  upon  to  show  that  he  was  earning  an  honest 
livelihood.  Failing  to  do  so,  he  would  then  be  remitted  to  undergo 
his  original  sentence.  .  In  the  case  of  persons  convicted  of  felony  a 
second  time,  it  would  be  a  part  of  the  sentence  that  they  should  be 
subject  to  police  supervision  for  seven  years,  and  during  that  period 
they  might  be  summoned  by  the  police  to  show  that  they  were  pur- 
suing a  decent  calling,  and  in  default  be  imprisoned  for  one  year. 
A  similar  provision  would  apply  where  licensed  convicts  were  found 
in  suspicious  circumstances  and  about  to  commit  a  crime.  For 
third  convictions  the  sentence  would  never  be  less  than  seven  years' 
penal  servitude.  In  the  case  of  receivers  of  stolen  property,  after 
the  first  conviction  they  would  be  required  to  show  that  the  goods 
were  not  stolen,  and  would  not  be  allowed  to  plead  simple  ignorance 
of  the  fact.  The  Bill  also  dealt  with  the  case  of  vagrants.  It  would 
not  interfere  with  the  liberties  of  the  innocent,  while  it  would  cir- 
cumscribe the  movements  of  criminals  and  greatly  strengthen  the 
administration  of  justice. 

The  scheme  thus  described  by  Lord  Kimberley  was  received  with 
considerable  approval  by  the  House,  but  some  noble  lords  suggested 
the  reference  of  the  Bill  to  a  Select  Committee.  This,  however, 
was  objected  to,  as  being  likely  to  cause  the  ^^  shelving  "  of  the  mea- 
sure, and  it  was  resolved  to  discuss  the  scheme  more  fully  at  the 
next  stage.  The  second  reading  having  been  moved  on  a  subse- 
quent day,  a  debate  took  place.  Lord  Romilly  analyzed  the  mea- 
sure, and  pointed  out  some  points  in  it  which  required  considera- 
tion. He  threw  out  a  suggestion  in  order  to  the  eradication  of  the 
criminal  class — which  now  was  principally  recruited  from  the 
families  themselves  of  the  offenders — that  the  children  of  felons 
should  be  removed  from  the  control  of  their  parents  and  educated  at 
the  expense  of  the  State.  The  present  opportunity  might  also  be 
taken  for  securing  more  equality  in  the  punishments  inflicted  by 
magistrates  at  the  different  Quarter  Sessions. 

Lord  Hylton  thought  even  the  present  obligation  on  ticket-of- 
leave  men  to  come  up  at  certain  intervals  for  inspection  proved  a 
great  impediment  to  their  keeping  honest  employment.  This  Bill 
would  increase  that  evil. 

Lord  Shaftesbury  praised  the  objects  of  the  Bill,  but  feared 
that  in  shutting  up  all  avenues  to  honest  occupation  it  might  drive 
criminals  to  desperate  courses.  The  provision  of  the  Act  of  1864« 
obliging  them  to  report  themselves  to  the  police  was,  on  the  testi- 
mony of  Sir  Richard  Mayne,  useless  or  mischievous.  This  Bill 
extended  still  further  the  principle  of  supervision,  and  would  put 
excessive  powers  in  the  hands  of  the  police.  The  numbers  of  the 
class  actually  living  by  crime  had,  he  believed,  been  exaggerated. 
The  direction  which  measures  for  the  repression  of  crime  ought  to 
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take  would  be  in  the  waj  of  adopting  still  more  stringent  measures 
in  relation  to  the  receivers  of  stolen  goods.  He  differed  from  Lord 
Romilly's  proposal  that  the  State  should  take  possession  of  the  chil- 
dren of  felons,  who  were  by  no  means  sure,  he  declared,  to  become 
felons  themselves ;  although  he  believed  a  right  scheme  of  education 
was  the  best  expedient  for  the  prevention  of  crime. 

Lord  Carnarvon  defended  the  principle  of  supervision.  It  was 
not  a  novel  principle,  nor  was  it  liable  to  the  charge  brought  against  it 
of  cruelty.  The  central  registry  proposed  by  the  Bill,  and  which  he 
thought  its  keystone,  would  regulate  and  temper  the  supervision.  A 
regfistry  established  at  Liverpool  had,  he  had  himself  ascertained,  a 
very  beneficial  operation.  He  objected,however,to  the  central  registry 
being  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Police. 
The  head  of  such  a  department  ought  to  be  intermediate  between 
the  latter  official  and  the  convicts.  He  criticized,  also,  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Bill  as  to  penalties  for  repeated  offences.  He  thought 
we  did  not  inflict  long  enough  terms  of  imprisonment,  and  that  the 
term  ought  to  be  increased  with  each  conviction.  Imprisonment 
for  life  would  often  be  the  most  advantageous  to  the  country  in  the 
case  of  confirmed  criminals,  and  even  to  the  men  themselves. 

Observations  on  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  were  made  by  Lord 
Airlie,  who  desired  that  it  should  be  extended  to  Scotland,  and  by 
Lord  Houghton,  who  deprecated  the  extension  of  the  principle  of 
police  supervision,  already  harsh,  and  always  liable  to  be  abused. 
If  supervision  would  extirpate  crime,  he  would  acquiesce  in  such  an 
infraction  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject ;  but  he  had  no  hope  that 
this  would  be  its  effect.  The  Bill  he  considered  was  really  not  that 
of  the  Government,  but  of  Sir  Walter  Crofton,  and  it  had  been 
framed  afler  an  Irish  pattern,  not  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of 
England.  He  would  have  preferred  to  see  parts  of  it  at  least 
referred  to  a  Select  Committee. 

The  Duke  of  Cleveland  thought  that  a  public  discussion  of  the 
Bill  was  preferable,  and  made  some  criticisms  on  Lord  Carnarvon's 
arguments. 

Lord  Kimberley  explained,  and  maintained  his  statement,  that 
convict  labour  had  defrayed  the  prisoners'  maintenance,  on  which 
some  uncertainty  seemed  to  exist  out  of  doors.  He  defended  the 
provisions  of  the  Bill  for  police  supervision,  which  he  declared  were 
the  main  features  of  the  measure.  He  argued  they  were  not  open 
to  Lord  Shaftesbury's  censures,  and  would  be  less  likely  than  the 
present  system  of  reporting  to  the  police  to  hinder  the  retention  of 
employment  by  licensed  convicts.  It  would  not,  he  thought,  be 
practicable  or  right  to  adopt  Lord  Carnarvon's  advice  to  increase 
the  amount  of  punishment  for  every  new  offence. 

The  Bill  was  then  read  a  second  time,  and  subsequently  under- 
went a  full  discussion  in  Committee. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

*"  The  Disestablishment  of  the  Ibish  Church  " — Predominance  of  this  question 
over  all  others  during  the  Session — It  forms  the  standing  subject  of  discussion  in 
Parliament  and  in  the  country — Time  occupied  from  the  introduction  to  the  pasbing 
of  the  Bill— The  Prime  Minister  moves  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  Measure  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House  on  March  1 — Elaborate  and  lucid  statement  of  the  plan 
of  the  Government  made  by  him— Remarks  of  Mr.  Disraeli— Great  Debate  on  the 
Second  Reading,  which  is  continued  for  three  nights  by  adjournment — Mr.  Disraeli 
moves  the  rejection  of  the  Bill— Summarv  of  the  leading  Speeches  on  each  side — 
— Impression  made  by  those  of  Sir  Roundell  Palmer,  Mr.  Bright,  Dr.  Ball,  and  Mr. 
Gathome  Hardy— Majority  of  118  in  favour  of  the  Second  Beading — Sensation 
caused  by  this  result — Analysis  of  the  Division — Contemporaneous  Debates  in  the 
House  of  Lords  on  the  Condition  of  Ii*eland,  and  on  the  Coronation  Oath  —  Impor- 
tant Statement  by  Earl  Granville  on  the  latter  subject— Acyournment  of  the  two 
Houses  for  the  Easter  Recess — Discussion  of  the  Irish  Church  Bill  in  Committee 
for  many  nights  between  Easter  and  Whitsuntide — Statement  of  the  principal 
Amendments  moved,  and  Divisions  taken,  during  this  stage  of  the  Bill  —  Questions 
of  Reservation  of  Glebes,  Compensation  to  Curates,  Redemption  of  Rent-charges, 
Terms  of  Compensation  to  Maynooth,  and  other  points— Steady  and  Uniform  Sup- 
port of  the  Government  by  the  Liberal  party — Some  Concessions  are  made  by  Mr. 
Gladstone,  but  no  material  Amendments  carried — The  Bill  is  passed  through  Com- 
mittee before  Whitsuntide— Subsequent  passage  of  the  Measure— Debates  on  the 
Report,  and  on  the  Third  Reading,  which  is  carried  by  a  Majority  of  114 — The  Bill 
is  sent  to  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  affairs  of  Ireland  and  the  Irish  Church  formed  the  great 
occupation  of  Parliament  during  the  Session  of  1869.  The  im- 
portance of  this  question  threw  all  others  into  comparative  insig- 
nificance. From  the  1st  of  March  to  the  end  of  July  the  same 
engrossing  topic  engaged  the  thoughts  and  formed  the  standing 
topic  of  discussion  among  politicians  of  every  class  and  grade,  both 
within  the  walls  of  Parliament  and  without.  The  speeches,  articles, 
and  arguments  to  which  this  great  controversy  gave  rise  might  fill 
volumes ;  the  materials  which  it  afforded  for  discussion,  invective, 
and  declamation  appeared  to  be  inexhaustible.  We  propose  in  this 
and  the  following  chapter  to  make  such  a  selection  as  our  limits 
will  allow  from  the  very  copious  records  of  the  Parliamentary 
debates,  with  the  view  of  presenting  to  our  readers  a  fair  specimen 
of  the  arguments  urged  on  either  side  in  the  controversy,  and 
exhibiting  the  progress  through  all  its  prolonged  stages  of  the  great 
measure  which,  to  the  surprise  of  many,  the  Government  found  it 
possible  to  carry  to  its  consummation  within  the  ordinary  limits  of  a 
Session.  Before  entering,  however,  upon  the  history  of  the  dis- 
establishment Bill,  it  will  be  proper  to  mention  that  the  Govern- 
ment, presuming  on  the  indications  which  appeared  of  a  more 
tranquil  and  settled  condition  of  the  country,  allowed  tlft  Act  for 
the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  to  expire.  Tliey  also,  in 
reply  to  questions  which  were  addressed  to  them  in  both  Houses 
respecting  the  Tenure  of  Land  in  Ireland,  avowed  their  resolution 
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to  grapple  earnestly  with  that  subject  when  the  time  should  arrive, 
but  firmly  declined  to  enter  upon  the  discussion,  or  give  any  inti- 
mation of  their  policy  in  regard  to  it  until  they  had  settled  that 
which  they  considered  the  more  pressing  and  paramount  question 
— that  of  the  Church  Establishment. 

On  the  1st  of  March,  in  pursuance  of  the  notice  which  has  been 
already  referred  to,  Mr.  Gladstone  rose  in  his  place  in  an  eager  and 
crowded  House,  all  the  avenues  of  which  were  thronged  with  persons 
drawn  towards  that  centre  of  attraction,  and,  having  moved  that  the 
titles  of  the  Acts  relating  to  the  Irish  Church  and  to  Maynooth 
College,  and  the  Resolution  of  the  House  in  1868  be  read,  and  that 
ceremony  having  been  performed,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  next 
moved  that  the  House  do  immediately  resolve  itself  into  a  Com- 
mittee to  consider  the  said  Acts  and  Resolution.  This  being  done, 
Mr.  Gladstone  proceeded  to  unfold  his  plan,  prefacing  it  by  an 
exordium  in  which  he  glanced  rapidly  at  the  previous  history  of 
the  question,  and  answered  by  anticipation  some  of  the  principal 
objections  to  his  policy.  Recalling  the  pledges  given  by  those 
who  had  undertaken  the  subject,  he  prescribed  as  essential  con- 
ditions of  the  measure,  that  it  should  put  an  immediate  end  to  the 
establishment  and  the  public  endowment  of  the  Irish  Church,  that 
it  should  be  thorough,  yet  at  the  same  time  liberal  and  indulgent, 
prompt  in  its  operation,  and  final  in  every  respect.  He  divided'  his 
description  of  the  Bill  into  three  parts — its  immediate  effect,  its 
effect  at  a  certain  time  fixed  (but  not  unalterably),  at  January  1, 
1871,  and  its  operation  when  what  he  called  ^^the  process  of  wind- 
ing-up ''  the  affairs  of  the  Irish  Church  was  brought  to  a  close.  On 
the  first  head  the  Bill  provided  that  the  present  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
mission should  be  at  once  wound  up,  and  a  new  Commission 
appointed  for  ten  years,  in  which  the  property  of  the  Irish  Church, 
subject  to  life  interests,  would  be  vested  from  the  time  of  the 
passing  of  the  Bill.  So  that,  technically  and  legally,  there  would 
be  an  immediate  disendowment  of  the  Irish  Church.  Disestablish- 
ment would  be  postponed  until  the  1st  of  January,  1871.  At  that 
date  the  union  between  the  Churches  of  England  and  Ireland 
would  be  dissolved,  all  Ecclesiastical  Corporations  would  be  abolished, 
the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  would  cease,  and  the  Ecclesiastical  Laws 
would  no  longer  be  binding  as  laws ;  except  that  they  would  be 
understood  to  exist  as  the  terms  of  the  voluntary  contract  between 
clergy  and  laity,  until  they  were  altered  by  the  governing  body  of 
the  Disestablished  Church.  In  the  interval  between  the  passing  of 
the  Act  and  this  date  of  January  1,  1871,  and  during  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  Church,  it  was  proposed  that  appointments  should  be 
made  to  spiritual  offices,  but  that  they  should  not  carry  with  them 
the  freehold  or  confer  vested  interests.  Appointments  also  would 
be  made  th  the  same  provisional  and  temporary  manner  to  vacant 
bishoprics,  but  only  on  the  prayer  of  the  bishops  to  consecrate  a 
particular  person  to  a  vacancy ;  but  these  appointments,  too,  would 
carry  with  them   no  vested    interests  and  no   rights  of  peerage. 
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Crown  livings  also,  in  the  interval  between  the  two  periods,  would 
be  filled  up  on  the  same  principles.  To  assist  in  the  reorganization 
of  the  Church,  and  to  favour  the  creation  of  a  body  which  could 
negotiate  on  behalf  of  the  Church  with  the  Commissioners,  the 
Convention  Act,  which  prevented  the  assembling  of  the  clergy  and 
laity  of  the  Church,  would  be  at  once  repealed ;  and  power  would 
be  taken  to  the  Queen  in  Council  to  recognize  any  governing  body 
which  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  Disestablished  Church  might  agree 
on,  and  which  actually  represented  both  ;  and  that  body  would  be 
incorporated.  Assuming  that  by  January  1,  1871,  or  some  other 
date  to  be  substituted  in  the  Bill,  this  governing  body  would  have 
been  constituted,  Mr.  Gladstone  spent  more  than  an  hour  in 
explaining  the  complicated  details  of  the  arrangements  for  dealing 
with  the  Church  and  its  property  in  its  disestablished  condition. 
And  first  he  explained  how  vested  interests  would  be  met.  A 
vested  interest  he  defined  to  be  the  title  of  an  incumbent  (including 
in  this  term  Bishops  and  dignitaries  as  well  as  beneficed  clergy)  to 
receive  a  certain  annuity  out  of  the  property  of  the  Church  (fees, 
pew-rents,  &c.,  being  put  out  of  the  question)  in  consideration  of 
the  performance  of  a  certain  duty.  The  Commissioners  would 
ascertain  the  amount  of  each  incumbent's  income,  deducting  what 
he  paid  for  curates ;  and  so  long  as  he  continued  to  discharge  his 
duties,  that  income  would  be  paid  him ;  but  he  might  apply  to  have 
this  commuted  into  an  annuity  for  life.  It  was  not  proposed  to 
interfere  compulsorily  with  the  position  of  the  incumbent  in  relation 
to  his  freehold  or  the  incidents  of  his  landlordship,  with  three 
exceptions — that  his  title  to  the  tithe  rent-charge  would  be  vested 
immediately  in  the  Commissioners ;  that  the  freehold  of  churches 
wholly  in  ruins  would  be  taken  from  the  incumbent ;  and  that  the 
peerage  rights  of  the  Irish  Bishops  would  cease  at  once.  The 
compensation  to  curates  would  be  of  two  kinds.  What  Mr.  Gladstone 
called  "transitory  curates"  would  be  dealt  with  on  a  principle 
boiTowed  from  the  Civil  Service  Superannuation  Act,  and  would  be 
dismissed  with  a  gratuity ;  but  permanent  curates — i.  e.  those  who 
have  been  employed  in  the  same  parish  from  January  1,  1869,  to 
January  1, 1871,  or  have  left  their  employment  not  from  their  own 
free  will  or  misconduct — would  be  entitled  to  compensation  on  the 
same  principle  as  the  incumbents.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  also  careful 
to  point  out  that  this  would  be  paid  by  the  incumbents.  Private 
endowments  would  not  be  touched ;  and  these  Mr.  Gladstone  said 
would  be  the  only  "  marketable  property  "  conveyed  to  the  Church. 
But  he  limited  the  term  to  money  contributed  from  private  sources 
since  the  year  1660,  and  pointed  out  that  it  would  not  include 
churches  and  glebe  houses.  As  to  churches,  wherever  the  "govern- 
ing body  '^  made  an  application,  accompanied  by  a  declaration  that 
they  meant  either  to  maintain  the  church  for  public  worship,  or  to 
remove  it  to  some  more  convenient  position,  it  would  be  handed 
over  to  them ;  but  in  the  case  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  and  about 
a  dozen  pther   churches   partaking  of  the  character  of  national 
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memorials^  the  Commissioners  would  be  empowered  to  allot  a 
moderate  sum  for  their  maintenanee.     Churches  not  in  use^  and 
not  capable  of  being  restored  for  purposes  of  worship,  would  be 
handed  over  to  the  Board  of  Works,  with  an  allocation  of  funds 
sufficient  for  their  maintenance.     On  the  knotty  point  of  glebe 
houses  Mr.  Gladstone  said  he  had  seen  reason  to  modify  his  views 
of  last  year.     They  were  not  marketable  property,  for  though  an 
expenditure  on  them  of  1,200,000^.  could  be  traced  distinctly,  their 
annual  value  was  only  1 8,600/.,  and  there  was  a  quarter  of  a  million 
of  building  charges  on  them  which  the  State  would  have  to  pay  on 
coming  into  possession.      It  was  therefore  proposed  to  hand  over 
the  glebe  houses  to  the  governing  body  on  their  paying  the  building 
charges,  and  they  would  be  allowed  to  purchase  a  certain  amount  of 
glebe  land  round  the  houses  at  a  fair  valuation.     The  burial  grounds 
adjacent  to  churches  would  go  with  the  churches,  all  existing  rights 
being  preserved,  and  other  burial  grounds  would  be  handed  over  to 
the  guardians  of  the  poor.     Passing  to   the   mode  in  which   he 
proposed  to  deal  with  the  Regium  Danvm  and  the  Maynooth  Grant, 
amounting  together  to  about  70,000/.,  Mr.  Gladstone  said  that  the 
Presbyterian  ministers,  recipients  of  the  Regium  Donuniy  would  be 
compensated   on   the   same  principles   as  the   incumbents   of  the 
Disestablished   Church;    and    in    regard    both    to   the   grant  to 
Maynooth  and  the  grants  to  Presbyterian  Colleges — in  order  to 
give  ample  time  for  the  necessary  arrangements,  and  to  avoid  the 
sudden  shock  and  disappointment  to  individuals — there  would  be 
a  valuation  of  all  the  interests  in  these  grants  at  14  years'  purchase 
of  the  capital  amount  annually  voted.     This  portion  of  his  speech 
he  concluded   by  an  elaborate  explanation  of  a  scheme   for   the 
final  extinction  of  the  tithe  rent-charge  in  45  years.     Landlords 
would  be   allowed,  if  they  chose,  to    purchase    it   at  22^  years' 
purchase,  and  if  they  did  not  accept  the  oflPer  they  would  come 
under  another  and  a  general  operation.     There  would  be  a  compul- 
sory sale  to  them  of  the  tithe  rent-charge,  at  a  rate  which  would 
yield  4^  per  cent. ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  they  would  be  credited 
with  a  loan  at  3|  per  cent.,  payable  in  instalments  in  45  years. 
The  power  of  purchase  would  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  tenants 
for  three  years  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  and  it  was  also  proposed 
that  the  tenants  should  have  a  right  of  pre-emption  of  all  lands  sold 
by  the  Commission,  and  that  three-fourths  of  the  purchase-money 
might  be  left  on  the  security  of  the  land.     The  financial  results  of 
these  operations  Mr.  Gladstone  stated  thus  : — ^The  tithe  rent-charge 
would  yield  9,000,000/. ;  lands  and  perpetuity  rents,  6,250,000/.  ] 
money,  750,000/.— total,   16,000,000/.;  the   present  value  of  the 
property  of  the  Irish  Church.     Of  this  the  Bill  would  dispose  c 
8,650,000/.,   viz. :— Vested   interests  of  incumbents,  4,900,000^ 
curates,  800,000/. ;  lay  compensation,   900,000/. ;  private  endc 
ments,   500,000/. ;    building  charges,  250,000/. ;    commutation 
Maynooth    Grant    and    the     Regium    Donum,    1,100,000/.,    r 
expenses  of  the  Commission,  200,000/.     Consequently,  there  w 
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lemain  a  surplos  of  between  7,000,000/.  or  8,000,000/. ;  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  roused  the  keen  attention  of  the  House  by  the 
interesting  question,  What  shall  we  do  with  it  ?  The  indispen- 
sable conditions  he  held  to  be  that  the  purposes  to  which  the 
surplus  was  applied  should  be  Irish,  that  they  should  not  be 
religious,  that  they  should  be  final,  and  open  the  door  to  no  new 
controversy.  He  discussed  at  length  the  various  suggestions  which 
had  been  made,  dismissing  them  all  as  impossible  or  radically 
wrong ;  and,  after  keeping  the  House  some  time  in  suspense,  he 
announced,  quoting  the  words  of  the  Preamble  of  the  Bill,  that  the 
Government  had  concluded  to  apply  the  surplus  to  the  relief  of 
'*  unavoidable  calamities  and  suffering "  not  provided  for  by  the 
Poor  Law.  Proceeding  to  details,  he  allocated  185,000/.  to  lunatic 
asylums,  20,000/.  a  year  to  idiot  asylums,  30,000/.  to  training 
schools  for  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  15,000/.  a  year  to  the  train- 
ing of  nurses,  10,000/.  to  reformatories,  and  51,000/.  to  county 
infirmaries — in  all  311,000/.  a  year.  Mr.  Gladstone  concluded  his 
speech  with  an  eloquent  peroration,  in  which  he  summed  up  the 
conclusions,  and  declared  the  principles  on  which  the  Ministerial 
scheme  had  been  framed.  "  I  belie ve,^^  said  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man, "  I  have  now  gone  through  the  chief  of  the  almost  endless 
arrangements,  and  I  have  laid  as  well  as  I  am  able  the  plans  of  the 
Government  before  the  Committee.  I  will  not  venture  to  antici- 
pate the  judgment  of  the  Committee,  but  I  trust  the  Committee 
will  be  of  opinion  it  is  a  plan  at  any  rate  loyal  to  the  expectations 
we  held  out  on  a  former  occasion,  and  loyal  to  the  people  of 
England  who  believed  our  promises.  I  hope  also  the  members 
of  the  Committee  may  think  that  the  best  pains  we  could  give  have 
been  applied  in  order  to  develope  and  mature  the  measure,  and  I  say 
that  with  great  submission  to  the  judgment  of  gentlemen  on  this 
and  on  the  other  side  of  the  House.  It  is  a  subject  of  legislation 
so  exceedingly  complex  and  varied  that  I  have  no  doubt  there  must 
be  errors,  there  must  be  omissions,  and  there  may  be  many  possible 
improvements;  and  we  shall  welcome  from  every  side,  quite  irre- 
spective of  differences  of  opinion  on  the  outlines  of  the  measure, 
suggestions  which,  when  those  outlines  are  decided  upon,  may  tend 
to  secure  a  more  beneficial  application  of  these  funds  to  the  welfare 
of  the  people  of  Ireland.  I  trust.  Sir,  that  although  its  operation 
be  stringent,  and  although  we  have  not  thought  it  either  politic  or 
allowable  to  attempt  to  diminish  its  stringency  by  making  it 
incomplete,  the  spirit  towards  the  Church  of  Ireland  as  a  religious 
communion  in  which  this  measure  has  been  considered  and  prepared 
by  my  colleagues  and  myself  has  not  been  a  spirit  of  unkindness. 
Perhaps  at  this  time  it  would  be  too  much  to  expect  to  obtain  full 
credit  for  any  declaration  of  that  kind.  We  are  undoubtedly  asking 
an  educated,  highly  respected,  and  generally  pious  and  zealous  body 
of  clergymen  to  undergo  a  great  transition ;  we  are  asking  a 
powerful  and  intelligent  minority  of  the  laity  in  Ireland,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Established  Church,  to  abat«  a  great  pairt  of  the 
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exceptional  privileges  they  have  enjoyed ;  but  I  do  not  feel  that  in 
making  this  demand  upon  them  we  are  seeking  to  inflict  an  injury. 
I  do  not  believe  they  are  exclusively  or  even  mainly  responsible  for 
the  errors  of  English  policy  towards  Ireland ;  I  am  quite  certain 
that  in  many  vital  respects  they  have  suffered  by  it ;  I  believe  that 
the  free  air  they  will  breathe  under  a  system  of  equality  and 
justice,  giving  scope  for  the  development  of  their  great  energies, 
with  all  the  powers  of  property  and  intelligence  they  will  bring  to  bear, 
will  make  that  Ireland  which  they  love  a  country  for  them  not  less 
enviable  and  not  less  beloved  in  the  future  than  it  has  been  in  th 
past.  As  respects  the  Church,  I  admit  it  is  a  case  almost  without 
exception.  I  don^t  know  in  what  country  so  great  a  change,  so 
great  a  transition  has  been  proposed  for  the  ministers  of  a  religious 
communion  who  have  enjoyed  for  many  ages  the  preferred  position 
of  an  Established  Church.  I  can  well  understand  that  to  many  in 
the  Irish  Establishment  such  a  change  appears  to  be  nothing  less 
than  ruin  and  destruction ;  from  the  height  on  which  they  now 
stand  the  future  is  to  them  an  abyss,  and  their  fears  recall  the 
words  used  in  "  King  Lear "  when  Edgar  endeavours  to  persuade 
Gloster  that  he  has  fallen  over  the  cliffs  of  Dover,  and  says, — 

'  Ten  masts  at  each  make  not  the  altitade 
Which  thou  hast  perpendicularly  fell : 
Thy  life's  a  miracle !' 

And  yet  but  a  little  while  after  the  old  man  is  relieved  from  his 
delusion,  and  finds  he  has  not  fallen  at  all.  So  I  trust  that  when, 
instead  of  the  fictitious  and  adventitious  aid  on  which  we  have  too 
long  taught  the  Irish  Establishment  to  lean,  it  should  come  to 
place  its  trust  in  its  own  resources,  in  its  own  great  mission,  in  all 
that  it  can  draw  from  the  energy  of  its  ministers  and  its  members, 
and  the  high  hopes  and  promises  of  the  Gospel  that  it  teaches,  it 
will  find  that  it  has  entered  upon  a  new  era  of  existence — an  era 
bright  with  hope  and  potent  for  good.  At  any  rate,  I  think  the 
day  has  certainly  come  when  an  end  is  finally  to  be  put  to  that 
union,  not  between  the  Church  and  religious  association,  but 
between  the  Establishment  and  the  State,  which  was  commenced 
under  circumstances  little  auspicious,  and  has  endured  to  be  a 
source  of  unhappiness  to  Ireland,  and  of  discredit  and  scandal  to 
England.  This  measure  is  in  every  sense  a  great  measure — ^great 
in  its  principles,  great  in  the  multitude  of  its  dry,  technical,  but 
interesting  detail,  and  great  as  a  testing  measure ;  for  it  will  show 
for  one  and  all  of  us  of  what  metal  we  are  made.  Upon  us  all 
it  brings  a  great  responsibility.  We  upon  this  bench  are  especially 
chargeable — nay,  deeply  guilty — if  we  have  either  dishonestly  or 
even  prematurely  or  unwisely  challenged  so  gigantic  an  issue.  I 
know  well  the  punishments  that  follow  rashness  in  public  affairs, 
and  that  ought  to  fall  upon  those  men,  those  Phaetons  of  politics, 
who,  with  hands  unequal  to  the  task,  attempt  to  guide  the  chariot 
of  the  sun.     But  the  responsibility  passes   beyond  us,  and  rests 
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on  every  man  who  has  to  take  part  in  the  discussion  and  decision 
upon  this  Bill.  Every  man  approaches  the  discussion  under  the 
most  solemn  obligations  to  raise  the  level  of  his  vision  and  expand 
its  scope  in  proportion  with  the  greatness  of  the  matter  in  hand. 
The  working  of  our  Constitutional  Government  itself  is  upon  its 
trial,  for  I  do  not  believe  there  ever  was  a  time  when  the  wheels  of 
legislative  machinery  were  set  in  motion  under  conditions  of  peace 
and  order  and  constitutional  regularity  to  deal  with  a  question 
greater  or  more  profound.  And  more  especially,  Sir,  is  the  credit 
and  fame  of  this  great  Assembly  involved ;  this  Assembly  which  has 
inherited  through  many  ages  the  accumulated  honours  of  brilliant 
triumphs,  of  peaceful  but  courageous  legislation,  is  now  called  upon 
to  address  itself  to  a  task  which  would,  indeed,  have  demanded  all 
the  best  energies  of  the  very  best  among  your  fathers  and  your 
ancestors.  I  believe  it  will  prove  to  be  worthy  of  the  task.  Should 
it  fail,  even  the  fame  of  the  House  of  Commons  will  suflPer  dis- 
paragement; should  it  succeed,  even  that  fame,  I  venture  to  say, 
will  receive  no  small,  no  insensible  addition.  I  n^ust  not  ask 
gentlemen  opposite  to  concur  in  this  view,  emboldened  as  I  am  by 
the  kindness  they  have  shown  me  in  listening  with  patience  to  a 
statement  which  could  not  have  been  other  than  tedious ;  but  I 
pray  them  to  bear  with  me  for  a  moment  while,  for  myself  and 
my  colleagues,  I  say  we  are  sanguine  of  the  issue.  We  believe, 
and  for  my  part  I  am  deeply  convinced,  that  when  the  final 
consummation  shall  arrive,  and  when  the  words  are  spoken  that 
shall  give  the  force  of  law  to  the  work  embodied  in  this  measure 
— the  work  of  peace  and  justice — those  words  will  be  echoed 
upon  every  shore  where  the  name  of  Ireland  or  the  name  of  Great 
Britain  has  been  heard,  and  the  answer  to  them  will  come  back 
in  the  approving  shout  of  civilized  mankind.^^  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  concluded  by  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  speech  occupied  rather  more  than  three  hours  in 
the  delivery,  and  however  much  opinions  might  differ  as  to  the 
merits  of  his  scheme,  there  was  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  ability 
displayed  in  its  exposition.  A  more  masterly  or  luminous  state- 
ment of  a  very  complicated  case  has  rarely  been  made.  The 
arrangement  was  so  skilful,  and  the  order  of  the  various  topics  so 
admirably  marshalled,  that  the  scheme  of  the  Ministry  was  made 
intelligible  without  any  painful  effort  of  attention  to  all  who  heard 
it.  It  was  received  with  vehement  acclamations  of  applause  by 
his  supporters  on  the  Ministerial  side  of  the  House. 

Upon  his  resuming  his  seat,  Mr.  Disraeli  immediately  rose,  and 
after  passing  a  warm  eulogy  on  the  speech  just  delivered,  not  one 
word  of  which  could  be  spared,  said  his  opinion,  and  the  opinion  of 
those  who  act^d  with  him,  remained  unchanged,  that  disestablisli- 
tnent  was  a  political  error,  and  disendowment — especially  when 
accompanied  by  secularization  —  mere  and  sheer  confiscation. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  he  should  have  opposed  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Bill,  but,  looking  to  the  verdict  of  the  country  at  the 
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general  election,  which  he  interpreted  to  mean  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
should  have  an  opportunity  of  dealing  with  the  question  of  the 
Irish  Church,  and  to  the  action  of  the  late  Government  on  that 
verdict,  Mr.  Gladstone  ought  not,  in  fairness,  to  be  precluded  from 
submitting  his  policy  to  the  House.  He  advised  his  friends,  there- 
fore, not  to  oppose  the  motion,  but  he  pressed  for  a  delay  of  three 
weeks  before  the  second  reading. 

To  so  long  a  postponement  the  Prime  Minister  expressed  his  ob- 
jection, but  after  a  short  discussion  it  was  agreed  that  the  18th  of 
March  should  be  fixed  for  the  second  reading.  Previously  to  that 
day  a  notice  was  given  in  the  House  that  Mr.  Disraeli  would  move 
an  amendment  negativing  in  the  usual  form  the  further  progress  of 
the  Bill.  The  debate  on  the  second  reading  commenced  on  the 
18th,  and  was  continued  by  successive  adjournments  until  the  23rd, 
the  day  on  which  it  had  been  proposed  that  the  adjournment  for  the 
Easter  holidays  should  take  place.  During  the  four  evenings  de- 
voted to  this  debate  many  powerful  and  brilliant  speeches  were 
delivered,  from  some  of  which  we  shall  make  such  selections  as  will 
show  the  nature  of  the  arguments  employed  on  either  side,  and  the 
chief  grounds  relied  upon  for  or  against  the  Bill.  Mr.  Disraeli 
opened  the  case  for  the  Opposition  in  a  long  and  elaborate  speech. 
He  commenced  by  reminding  the  House  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  descrip- 
tion of  his  measure  as  involving  a  "  gigantic  issue,''  and,  agreeing 
with  this  appreciation  of  its  magnitude,  he  drew  the  inference  that 
it  merited  the  utmost  judgment,  self-control,  and  mutual  forbear- 
ance in  its  discussion,  and  that  the  country  had  a  right  to  require 
from  Parliament  the  most  mature  deliberation  in  its  settlement. 
This  conclusion  he  enforced  by  an  historical  retrospect  of  the  mis- 
takes made  from  want  of  this  deliberation  the  last  time  Parliament 
had  to  deal  with  a  gigantic  issue,  more  than  200  years  ago,  at  the 
time  of  the  great  Rebellion.  The  Bill,  he  said,  proposed  two  objects 
— to  sever  the  union  between  Church  and  State,  and  to  enable  the 
State  to  seize  on  the  property  of  a  corporation  (for  convenience  of 
debate  termed  Disestablishment  and  Disendo wment) ,  two  operations 
very  often  confounded,  but  widely  differing  in  their  nature  and 
results.  Before  dealing  with  the  Bill,  he  asked  leave  to  make  some 
general  remarks  on  these  two  points.  To  Disestablishment  he  ob- 
je(;ted  because  he  was  in  favour  of  the  union  of  Church  and  State, 
by  which  he  understood  an  arrangement  which  armed  the  State 
with  the  highest  influence,  and  prevented  the  Church  from  sinking 
into  a  sacerdotal  corporation.  On  the  possible  evil  consequences  of 
divorcing  authority  from  religion  he  dilated  with  much  earnestness, 
and,  believing  that  we  were  tending  towards  a  time  when  the  influ- 
ence of  religion  would  be  predominant  in  public  affairs,  he  warned 
the  House  against  establishing  an  independent  religious  power  in 
the  country,  which  might  be  stronger  than  the  civil  power,  and  not 
always  in  agreement  with  it.  Among  other  advantages  of  an  Esta- 
blishment was  the  security  of  religious  freedom,  and  this  was  not 
confined  to  persons  belonging  to  its  community.     As  to  Disendow- 
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ment^  if  a  State  seized  on  the  property  of  a  Church  without  as^^ 
signing  a  reason,  he  held  it  to  be  spoliation,  but  with  a  reason, 
valid  or  not,  it  was  a  confiscation.  Mr.  Disraeli  did  not  share  in 
the  delusion  that  there  was  no  difference  between  private  and  corpo- 
rate property ;  towards  the  first  the  State  occupied  the  position  of 
a  guardian,  to  the  latter  of  a  trustee ;  but  whatever  rights  a  trustee 
might  have,  under  no  circumstances  was  he  justified  in  taking  the 
property  to  himself.  Of  all  species  of  confiscation,  however,  he 
objected  most  strongly  to  confiscation  of  Church  property,  which 
usually  ended  in  the  sole  benefit  of  the  landlords.  "  In  objecting 
most  strongly  against  the  confiscation  of  Church  property ,^^  said  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  '^  I  do  so  because  Church  property  is  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  an  intellectual  tenure,  and  in  a  very  great  degree 
a  moral  and  spiritual  tenure.  It  is  the  patrimony  of  the  great 
body  of  the '  people.  It  is,  I  won^t  say  the  only,  but  it  is  the 
easiest,  and  even  now,  with  our  much  developed  civilization,  it  is  by 
far  the  largest  method  by  which  the  sons  of  the  middle  classes,  or 
even  of  the  working  classes,  can  become  landed  proprietors,  and 
more  than  landed  proprietors,  can  become  resident  landed  proprie- 
tors, fulfilling  all  the  duties.  But,  Sir,  there  is  another  reason 
why  I  am  greatly  opposed  to  the  confiscation  of  Church  property, 
and  it  is  this — because  I  invariably  observe  that  when  Church  pro- 
perty has  been  confiscated,  it  always  goes  to  the  proprietors  of  the 
land.  Well,  Sir,  I  hope  that  in  this  House  I  shall  never  be  accused 
of  being  opposed  to  the  interests  of  those  connected  with  the  land. 
I  look  upon  the  landed  tenure  of  this  country  as,  upon  the  whole, 
one  of  the  most  beneficial  and  most  successful  institutions  that  has 
been  created  out  of  the  feudal  system.  It  is  a  tenure  which,  by 
fixing  to  the  soil  a  number  of  residents  deeply  interested  in  it,  has 
secured  local  government,  which  is  the  best  safeguard  of  political 
liberty.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  tenure  which,  while  it  has 
obtained  for  us  those  great  social  and  political  advantages,  has  been 
consistent  with  making  the  soil  of  this  country  on  the  whole  the 
most  productive  in  the  world.  Therefore,  I  think  I  am  justified  in 
saying  that  is  a  tenure  which,  both  on  account  of  social  and  poli- 
tical recommendations  and  great  material  consequences  which  it  has 
secured  for  this  country,  may  be  described  as  of  a  most  satisfactory 
kind.''  The  right  hon.  gentleman  proceeded  to  say  that  this  mea- 
sure of  disestablishment  would  set  up  three  Churches  unconnected 
with  the  State,  which,  whenever  any  other  grievance — such  as  the  land 
question — came  to  be  discussed,  would  agree  in  one  dogma  at  least, 
that  the  clergy  had  been  ill-treated.  As  to  disendowment,  why,  he 
asked,  was  the  property  of  the  Church  to  be  taken  away  ?  Her 
title  was  stronger  than  that  of  any  other  landlord,  and  was  sanc- 
tioned by  the  prescription  of  three  centm*ies.  It  was  not  pretended 
that  the  objects  for  which  the  property  had  been  given  were  not 
excellent,  or  that  they  had  not  been  carried  out.  Nor  had  Mr.  Glad- 
stone made  up  his  mind  in  favour  of  some  other  Church  which  would 
better  discharge  the  duty  for  which  the  property  was  given.     The 
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only  pretext  alleged  was  that  the  Catholics,  who  did  not  wish  for 
these  endowments  themselves,  were  jealous  of  the  Protestants  for 
possessing  them.  This  he  held  to  be  an  entirely  new  principle,  or 
rather  it  was  the  revival  of  the  old  principles  of  tyranny  and  op- 
pression in  the  darkest  ages.  He  created  much  laughter  by  putting 
a  hypothetical  case  of  the  extension  of  the  principle  to  private 
property — one  set  of  landless  Irish  gentry  demanding  the  confisca- 
tion of  the  estates  of  their  more  fortunate  fellow-countrymen  from 
no  motive  but  jealousy ;  or  to  other  corporate  property,  as  if  the 
unendowed  London  hospitals  should  demand  the  confiscation  of  the 
revenues  of  Guy's,  St.  Bartholomew's,  or  St.  Thomas's.  But  this 
scheme  of  confiscation  could  not  be  carried  out  without  the  co-ope- 
ration of  its  victims ;  and  he  examined  next,  in  a  sarcastic  vein,  the 
temptations  held  out  to  the  clergy  to  join  in  the  operation.  Their 
vested  interests  were  to  be  respected ;  but  that  went  for  nothing,  for 
no  Minister  could  propose  such  a  measure  without  that  proviso, 
which  was  a  mere  common-place  of  confiscation.  Their  glebe 
houses  were  to  be  given  to  them,  but  charged  with  a  price,  and  their 
life  interests  were  to  be  capitalized ;  but  what  security  was  there 
that  another  measure  of  confiscation  might  not  follow?  It  was 
utterly  improbable,  therefore,  that  the  incumbents  of  the  Irish 
Church  would  co-operate  in  their  own  robbery.  He  touched  next 
on  the  proposed  mode  of  dealing  with  Maynooth,  maintaining  that 
the  foundation  of  a  permanent  endowment  for  Maynooth  College, 
and  the  commutation  of  the  Begium  Donufn,  not  out  of  Imperial 
funds,  but  the  property  of  the  Church,  were  direct  breaches  of  all 
the  engagements  of  last  year,  and  at  variance  even  with  the  Pre- 
amble of  the  Bill.  He  ridiculed,  too,  the  proposal  for  the  extinction 
of  the  tithe  rent-charge,  predicting  that  the  end  of  the  whole  ope- 
ration would  be  that  the  property  of  the  Church  would  go  into  the 
pockets  of  the  landlords,  and  the  consequence  of  such  sacrilegious 
proceedings  must  be  such  deep  discontent  that  either  there  must  be 
restitution,  or  the  same  principles  must  be  applied  to  the  English 
Church;  and  this,  he  declared  Mr.  Gladstone,  by  his  language, 
clearly  contemplated.  Finally,  he  blamed  the  Government  for 
neglecting  to  provide  some  kind  of  organization  for  the  disesta- 
blished Church,  and  concluded  by  saying,  "  I  have  often  been  sur- 
prised that  after  the  great  vicissitudes  of  our  history  Whig  and 
Tory  always  reappear.  Notwithstanding  the  enormous  blunders 
and  mistakes  that  both  Whigs  and  Tories  have  made — ^notwith- 
standing the  occasional  violence,  not  to  say  factiousness,  of  those 
contests  which  history  records — notwithstanding  all  this,  the  two 
parties  always  reappear ;  and  that  proves  that  there  must  be  some- 
thing very  deep  in  their  roots,  and  that  they  have  touched  the  hearts 
of  the  people.  I  say  that  not  as  a  partisan,  and  I  am  speaking  now 
with  the  utmost  impartiality,  when  I  say  I  believe  that  the  Tory 
party,  whatever  may  liave  been  their  mistakes,  have  always  been 
the  friends  of  local  government,  and  the  instinct  of  the  nation  has 
made  it  feel  that  on  local  government  political  freedom  depends. 
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But  it  has  been  the  great  and  glorious  privilege  of  the  Whig  party 
to  accomplish  and  achieve  religious  liberty,  because,  by  the  wise 
instinct  of  its  leading  men  and  statesmen,  they  had  felt  that  reli- 
gious liberty  depended  upon  a  connexion  between  civil  authority 
and  ecclesiastical  influence.  In  this  age  w^e  seem  to  have  forgotten 
by  what  heroic  eflbrts  the  great  blessings  of  regulated  freedom  and 
temperate  religion  have  been  accomplished,  and  how  much  they 
have  tended  to  the  greatness  and  the  glory  of  our  country.  Custom 
has  made  this  a  strong  country.  Tradition  has  made  it  a  wise  one. 
There  are  high-flying  statesmen  I  know  of  who  sneer  at  tradition 
and  scorn  custom.  I  will  not  take  the  responsibility  of  their  course. 
I  have  expressed  fully  but  fairly,  as  our  lights  permit,  my  views  of 
the  policy  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman.  I  do  believe  it  a  most 
dangerous  measure — a  great  mistake,  and  I  leave  its  consideration 
with  the  utmost  confidence  to  the  prudence  and  the  patriotism  of 
Parliament.^' 

Mr.  W.  H.  Gregory  supported  the  Bill,  from  which  he  anticipated 
the  speedy  removal  of  the  poison  of  religious  ascendancy  which 
tainted  every  rank  of  Irish  society.  As  a  Protestant  he  welcomed 
in  the  voluntary  system  the  only  mode  of  restoring  peace  to  Ireland, 
and  he  exhorted  his  fellow-religionists  to  have  confidence  in  the 
increased  eflScacy  of  their  Church,  when  freed  from  the  evil  inheri- 
tance of  injustice.  There  were  several  points  in  the  Bill  to  which 
he  objected — such  as  the  Maynooth  clauses ;  but  he  was  ready  to 
sink  all  diflerences  for  the  sake  of  securing  its  speedy  passage. 

Mr.  A.  Cross  admitted  that  the  Bill  was  thorough,  but  he  denied 
that  it  was  just  or  liberal,  though  it  was  lavish  to  every  body  in- 
terested except  the  laity.  As  to  its  principle,  if  it  were  logically 
carried  out,  it  would  lead  to  the  establishment  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  It  would  inflict  injustice  and  hardship  on  both 
clergy  and  laity,  and,  reading  it  by  the  light  of  a  recent  speech 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  at  Wigan,  he  predicted  that  it  would  be  but  the 
first  of  a  series  of  measures  dealing  with  the  land  and  education 
of  Ireland  in  a  spirit  equally  destructive  of  Protestantism  and  the 
laws  of  property. 

Mr.  C.  Fortescue  defended  the  details  of  the  Bill,  and  justified  the 
policy  of  the  Government,  by  showing  that  they  really  had  no 
choice.  No  mere  internal  reforms  of  the  Irish  Church  would  have 
satisfied  the  Irish  people,  and  as  no  section  of  politicians  would 
support  general  endowment^  the  policy  of  general  disendowment 
was  the  only  one  open  to  them.  As  to  the  opprobrious  epithet  of 
confiscation,  Mr.  Fortescue  maintained  that  the  Bill  was  no  more 
confiscation  than  the  original  transfer  of  the  Church  property  from 
Roman  Catholic  to  Protestant  hands,  and  the  Parliament  which 
made  that  change  might  convert  the  property  to  other  Irish  pur- 
poses. The  Maynooth  clauses  of  the  Bill  Mr.  Fortescue  defended 
earnestly,  urging  the  small ness  of  the  sum  compared  with  the 
large  amount  of  property  still  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Protestant 
Churchy  and  warning  the  Protestants  that  if  Maynooth  were  to  be 
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absolutely  stripped,  the  theological  endowments  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  must  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  spirit.  To  the  objection 
that  the  compensations  to  Maynooth  and  the  Presbyterians  were 
not  taken  from  the  Consolidated  Fund,  he  replied  that  the  Church 
funds  were  public  property,  and  mi^ht  fairly  have  this  burden  put 
upon  them.  The  Bill,  he  admitted,  was  sweeping  and  severe,  but 
it  would  have  l)een  cruel  kindness  not  to  have  finished  with  the 
business  once  and  for  all.  Hitherto  he  had  always  felt  the  govern- 
ment of  Ireland  to  l)e  in  some  sort  provisional  and  a  sham ;  but 
this  Bill  would  bo  the  commencement  of  a  new  era,  and  would  help, 
in  Lonl  Macaulay's  words,  to  weld  together  in  one  indissoluble 
union  all  classes  and  races  inhabiting  these  islands. 

It  was  generally  admitted  that  one  of  the  most  effective  speeches 
delivered  at  this  stage  against  the  measure  was  that  of  Dr.  J.  Ball, 
the  recently  appointed  Attorney-General  for  Ireland  of  Mr. 
Disraeli's  Ministry.  Dr.  Ball  had  been  one  of  the  Commissioners 
appointed  by  the  late  Government  to  inquire  into  the  revenues  and 
administration  of  the  Established  Church,  and  had  therefore  become 
familiar  with  its  financial  and  statistical  condition.  lie  now  con* 
tended  with  much  ability  that  the  principle  of  the  Bill  was  the 
reversing  of  the  whole  of  the  religious  arrangements  in  Ireland,  not 
merely  of  the  Protc*stant  f!piscopalians,  but  of  Roman  Catholics 
and  Presbyterians.  He  traced  the  history  of  the  Rfgium  I/fmtim, 
the  Maynooth  Grant,  and  the  Church  Endoi^Tnent.  Wliat  did  this 
Bill  do  for  the  Church  ?  He  declined  to  be  grateful  for  the  recog- 
nition of  vested  interests.  More  than  000,00(1/.  had  l)een  spent  on 
the  churches  fn)m  private  pmperty,  and  it  was  avowcil  that  they 
were  given  l>ecause  they  were  unmarketable.  The  laity  were  no  better 
treated.  The  burden  of  maintaining  their  clergj'  was  thrown  upon 
them.  Not  onlv  the  Pn)testantfi,  but  the  Presbvterians  and  the 
Roman  C^atholics  would  suffer  by  the  disappearance  of  the  Regium 
iJinium  and  the  Mavn<K)th  Grant,  which  he  rather  inclined  to 
increase  than  alK)lish,  for  jxast  ex|)erience  had  shown  that  the 
voluntary  principle  would  not  replace  them.  Tlie  consequence 
must  lx»  general  discontent  and  a  severe  shock  to  the  rights 
of  pro|x?rty,  which  would  l>ear  fruits  in  an  agitation  on  the  land 
question,  and  would  form  a  pre<*edent  for  more  serious  orgmnic 
changes. 

Dr.  Ball's  speei*h  was  answered  bv  the  present  Attorney-General 
for  Ireland,  Mr.  Sullivan,  who  exhibittni  on  this,  as  on  many  other 
oct*asions  during  the  pn)gn*ssol'  the  Bill,  jviwers  of  argument  which 
n»ndere<l  the  greatest  ser>''icv  to  the  Ministerial  party.  He  now 
|>oint4*d  out  the  discre|>ancy  between  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Disraeli 
and  of  Dr.  Ball,  Mr.  Disraeli  treating  Chunh  property  as  corporate 
pn»pi'rty,  an<l  Dr.  Ball  treating  it  as  private  funds  given  for  reli- 
gious pur|M>jies.  Dr.  BulPs  (-ondemnatitm  of  voluntaryism  mme  to 
this,  tliat  the  Chunh  projHTty  must  U'  tr.insfrrrtNl  to  the  Roman 
Catholiin*,  for  the  l*l<tablihhnu  nt  had  entirelv  failinl.  The 
Attorney-Cieneral  attributed  Dr.  BalFs  new-bom  tenderness  and 
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regard  for  Ma3mooth  to  the  fears  of  his  constituents  of  Trinity 
College  for  their  own  endowments.  To  his  hint  of  the  dis- 
paraging effects  of  voluntaryism  on  the  character  of  the  Irish 
priesthood^  he  replied  by  an  eloquent  defence  of  their  ministry  and 
of  their  success  in  maintaining  the  religion  of  the  country  against 
all  the  oppression  of  the  penal  laws.  As  to  the  ungenerous  treat- 
ment of  the  Church  complained  of^  he  replied  that  this  was  not  a 
Bill  to  re-establish  the  Church,  but  to  deprive  it  of  property  which 
it  had  misapplied — a  right  which  he  maintained  was  within  the 
competence  of  the  State.  Mr.  Disraeli's  complaint  that  nothing 
had  been  done  for  the  reorganization  of  the  disestablished  Church 
he  met  by  the  retort  that  a  cry  of  tyranny  would  have  been  raised 
had  the  attempt  been  made;  and  he  suggested  that  the  bishops 
and  dignitaries,  some  of  whom  had  nothing  to  do,  might  devote 
their  leisure  to  preparing  a  scheme.  The  Bill  was  an  act  of 
justice,  which  the  verdict  of  the  country,  invited  by  Mr.  Disraeli, 
had  declared  should  no  longer  be  delayed. 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote  analyzed  the  speeches  of  the  Irish  Church- 
men who  had  supported  the  Bill,  drawing  the  inference  that  they 
were  discontented  at  heart  with  this  policy  of  general  destruction. 
Referring  to  the  speech  made  by  Mr.  Gladstone  at  Wigan,  in  which 
the  land  was  said '  to  be  a  branch  of  the  trunk  of  "  Protestant 
ascendancy,''  he  asked  whether  this  policy  was  to  be  applied  to 
Protestant  landlords.  Admitting  that  in  past  times  England  had 
used  the  Irish  Establishment  for  the  oppression  of  the  Irish  people, 
he  maintained  that  the  Church  might  equally  be  made  an  instru- 
ment of  good  to  Ireland,  and  by  its  abolition  he  believed  that  a 
great  wrong  would  be  inflicted  on  the  country.  The  suppression  of 
the  Maynooth  Grant  and  the  Regium  Donum  he  characterized  as  a 
pandering  to  the  prejudices  of  the  English  voluntaries  and  a  sub- 
serving of  the  interests  of  the  British  Treasury.  It  was  for  the 
benefit  of  Ireland  that  there  should  be  a  considerable  population 
there,  and  that  a  lively  sympathy  should  be  sustained  between  the 
two  countries.  The  Establishment  he  regarded  as  a  valuable  means 
to  that  end,  and  so  far  from  blaming  her  for  not  having  made  more 
proselytes,  he  held  that  not  to  be  her  duty,  but  to  soften  the 
asperities  between  the  two  great  religious  bodies. 

Mr.  Bright  delivered  a  speech  of  great  power  and  earnestness  in 
support  of  the  Bill.  He  began  by  declaring  the  question  at  issue 
to  be,  not  whether  Establishments  are  good,  but  whether  an  Esta- 
blishment is  good  for  Ireland.  The  question  had  been  brought  to 
this  point  by  the  existence  of  a  great  Irish  question  and  a  great 
Ecclesiastical  grievance  (in  proof  of  which  he  cited  Lord  Stanley 
and  Lord  Mavo)  which — the  late  Government  proving  unable  to 
grapple  with  it— Mr.  Gladstone  had  been  called  in  to  settle.  The 
settlement  now  before  the  House,  Mr.  Bright  asserted,  had  met 
witli  the  sympathy  and  support  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  British 
people.  To  the  question  asked  from  the  other  side,  What  is 
Protestant  ascendancy  ?  Mr.  Bright  replied  by  describing  the  Irish 
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Church  as  a  Church  of  conquest — ^the  most  flagrant  violation  of  the 
Protestant  Reformation  in  Europe — which  had  only  been  maintained 
by  British  power,  and  against  which  the  Irish  people  had  never 
ceased  to  protest.  On  Mr.  Disraeli^s  contention  that  the  Establish- 
ment was  a  protector  of  freedom  of  religion  and  toleration,  he 
created  much  laughter  by  remarking  that  Mr.  Disraeli  seemed  to 
read  a  different  history  from  any  body  else,  or  that  he  made  his  own, 
and,  like  Voltaire,  made  it  better  without  facts  than  with  them. 
Looked  at  in  every  light,  the  Establishment  had  failed  completely. 
It  had  made  Ireland  not  only  the  most  Catholic,  but  the  most 
Roman  of  countries,  and  it  had  made  Catholicism  not  only  a  re- 
ligion, but  a  patriotism,  for  which  multitudes  of  Irishmen  were 
ready  to  die ;  and  as  to  binding  England  and  Ireland  together,  it 
had  done  that  as  soldiers  and  police  had,  and  no  more.  The  Bill 
was  put  forward  by  the  Government  as  the  means  of  creating  a  real 
and  solid  union,  and  of  removing  Irish  discontent,  not  only  in  Ire- 
land, but  across  the  Atlantic.  Already  the  Irish  in  Australia  and 
America  were  watching  the  proceedings  of  Parliament  with  intense 
interest,  and  though  emigration  would  continue,  the  Irish  would 
leave  us  no  longer  as  enemies.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  then 
said,  "  It  is  now  too  late  to  go  into  the  question  of  the  surplus. 
There  is  one  thing  I  should  say— and  I  say  it  in  the  hearing  of  my 
hon.  and  learned  friend  Sir  R.  Palmer,  who,  as  I  understand,  takes 
a  different  view  of  this  question  from  most  of  us  on  this  side — John 
Wycliffe,  500  years  ago,  was  born  in  the  town  of  Richmond,  which 
is  represented  by  my  hon.  and  learned  friend.  He  is,  perhaps,  the 
first  and  greatest  of  the  English  Reformers.  John  Wyclitfe  was 
obliged  to  consider  this  question — that  is,  with  regard  to  what  we 
should  do,  or  whether  we  could  do  any  thing  with  these  endowments 
— and  he  left  on  record  this  statement :  '  If  Churchmen  made  a  bad 
use  of  their  endowments,  princes  are  bound  to  take  them  away 
from  them.'  It  is  not  a  great  change  to  say  that  if  endowments  are 
found  to  be  mischievous,  Parliament  must  put  them  to  some  other 
uses.  I  sometimes  wonder  how  it  is  that  in  500  years  we,  on  some 
subjects,  make  so  little  progress.  That  was  the  opinion  of  WycHfle 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  with  respect  to  what  we  are  now 
discussing  in  this  House;  but  right  hon.  and  learned  gentlemen 
get  up  and  condemn,  as  almost  sacrilege  and  spoliation^  any  attempt 
on  the  part  of  Parliament  to  deal  with  the  endowments  of  the  State 
Church  in  Ireland.  If  I  were  particular  on  the  point  as  to  the 
sacred  nature  of  these  endowments,  I  should  even  then  be  satisfied 
with  the  propositions  in  the  Bill,  for,  after  all,  I  hope  it  is  not  far 
from  Christianity  to  charity,  and  we  know  that  the  Divine  Author 
of  our  faith  has  left  much  more  of  the  doings  of  a  compassionate 
and  loving  heart  than  He  has  of  dogma.  I  am  not  able  to  give 
the  columns,  or  the  verses,  or  the  chapters,  or  the  pages ;  but  that 
which  has  struck  me  most  when  reading  the  narratives  of  the 
Gospel  has  been  how  much  of  kindness  and  how  much  of  compassion 
there  was,  and  how  much  of  dealing  kindly  with  all  that  was  sickly 
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and  all  that  was  suflfering.  Do  you  think,  then,  that  it  will  be  a 
misappropriation  of  the  surplus  funds  to  apply  them  to  some  kind 
of  object  such  as  that  which  is  described  in  the  Bill  ?  Do  you 
not  rather  think,  from  the  charitable  dealing  of  the  Bill,  that  a 
sweeter  incense  may  arise  than  when  these  vast  funds  are  applied 
to  maintain  three  tunes  the  number  of  clergymen  than  can  be  of  the 
slightest  use  to  the  Church  with  which  they  are  connected?  We 
can  do  little,  it  is  true — we  cannot  re-illumine  the  extinguished 
lamp —we  cannot  make  the  deaf  to  hear,  we  cannot  make  the  dumb 
to  speak — it  is  not  given  to  us 

'From  the  thick  film  to  purge  the  visual  ray. 
And  on  the  sightless  eye-ball  pour  the  day;' 

but,  at  least,  we  can  lessen  the  woes  of  affiction,  and  make  life 
more  tolerable  to  vast  numbers  who  suffer.  When  I  look  at  this 
great  measure — ^and  I  can  assure  the  House  that  I  have  looked  at  it 
much  more  than  the  majority  of  hon.  Members,  because  I  have  seen 
it  grow  from  line  to  line,  and  from  clause  to  clause,  and  have 
watched  its  growth  and  its  completion  with  great  and  increasing 
interest — I  say  when  I  look  at  this  measure,  I  look  at  it  as  tending 
to  a  more  true  and  solid  union  between  Ireland  and  Great  Britain. 
I  see  it  giving  tranquillity  to  our  people.  When  you  have  a  better 
remedy,  I,  at  least,  will  consider  it.  I  say,  I  see  it  giving  tran- 
quillity to  our  people,  greater  strength  to  the  realm,  and  adding  a 
new  lustre  and  a  new  dignity  to  the  Crown.  I  therefore  claim  for 
this  Bill  the  support  of  all  thoughtful  and  good  people  within  the 
bounds  of  the  British  Empire  ;  and  I  believe — for  I  cannot  doubt — 
that  in  its  early  and  great  results  it  will  have  the  blessing  of  the 
Supreme,  for  I  believe  it  to  be  founded  on  those  high  principles  of 
justice  and  mercy  which  are  the  glorious  attributes  of  His  eternal 
reign/' 

The  speech  which  followed  Mr.  Bright's,  that  of  Sir  Roundell 
Palmer,  was  listened  to  with  peculiar  interest  and  attention  by  the 
House,  on  account  of  the  position  and  character  of  the  speaker. 
Sir  Roundell  Palmer.  This  eminent  lawyer,  though  politically 
attached  to  the  liberal  party  and  its  chief,  was  not  prepared  to 
consent  to  their  plan  for  the  entire  disestablishment  of  the  Irish 
Church,  and  had  made  considerable  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  his 
own  convictions  on  that  question ;  renouncing,  as  was  generally 
understood,  for  that  cause,  promotion  to  the  highest  prize  of  his 
profession.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  known  that  he  was  willing 
to  consent  to  a  very  extensive  change  and  reduction  in  the  Esta- 
blishment ;  and  that,  although  unable  to  go  so  far  in  that  direction 
as  the  Government,  he  had  no  sympathy  with  the  Conservative 
party  in  their  opposition  to  reform.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  declaration  of  his  opinions  was  regarded  with  peculiar  interest, 
when  he  opened  the  third  night's  debate  on  the  second  reading  of 
the  Bill.  Sir  R.  Palmer  began  by  referring  to  the  pain  which  it 
gave  him  to  sever  himself  on  this  occasion  from  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
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the  Liberal  party.  Nothing  but  an  imperious  necessity  could  have 
overcome  the  ties  of  personal  attachment  and  political  obligation  ; 
but,  though  he  admitted  the  danger  of  the  Irish  crisis  and  the 
purity  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  motives,  he  found  himself,  after  most 
anxious  deliberation,  compelled  to  pronounce  this  measure  of  dis- 
establishment, accompanied  by  universal  disendowment,  to  be  an 
act  unjust  in  itself  and  injurious  in  its  consequences.  To  disesta- 
blishment— the  separation  of  the  Church  from  the  State — the 
abolition  of  the  political  privileges  of  the  institution.  Sir  Roundell 
assented ;  but  why  should  its  property  be  taken  away  ?  Confisca- 
tion— or,  to  use  a  term  not  open  to  the  same  odious  interpretation, 
universal  disendowment — ^was  not  a  necessary  consequence  of  dis- 
establishment. There  was  no  precedent  for  it,  not  even  at  the 
Reformation,  for  the  monasteries  were  altogether  suppressed,  and  as 
yet  no  one  had  asserted  that  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  should 
cease  to  exist.  Nor  were  the  foreign  or  colonial  precedents  appli- 
cable; and  in  examining  these  Sir  RoundeU  mentioned  a  recent 
case  in  which  the  United  States'  Courts  had  confirmed  to  a  church 
in  New  York  a  pre-revolutionary  endowment  on  the  express  grounds 
Ukut  these  endowments  were  not  national  property.  But  the  key- 
note of  this  Bill  was  what  he  held  to  be  the  false  assumption  that 
the  property  of  the  Church  was  national  property,  of  which  the 
State  might  dispose.  Endowments  were  not  necessarily  connected 
with  establishment,  though  there  might,  he  admitted,  be  some, 
such  as  the  episcopal  and  capitular  revenues,  which  must  go  with 
it.  Supposing  these  were  suppressed,  as  well  as  the  endowments 
of  all  parishes  of  less  than  200  Protestants,  there  still  would  remain 
to  the  Irish  Church  340,000^.  a  year  of  parochial  endowments. 
Recalling  the  numerous  spoliations  through  which  the  Church  had 
already  gone,  and  the  very  large  share  of  her  original  property 
which  had  passed  into  other  hands.  Sir  Roundell  contended  that 
the  disproportion  between  the  parochial  revenues  and  the  Pro- 
testants of  Ireland  was  not  great,  and  that  probably  they  now 
enjoyed  no  more  than  their  fair  share.  The  distinction  between 
public  and  private  endowments  he  held  to  be  quite  untenable. 
Both  were  given  for  the  same  purpose,  and  the  gift  would  take 
effect  exactly  in  the  same  manner,  whether  the  donor  were  a  king 
or  a  private  person.  The  sentiment  which  forbade  the  appropria- 
tion of  one  was  equally  applicable  to  the  other.  Reason,  policy, 
and  justice  demanded  that  the  Government  which  proposed  to  take 
either  should  show  that  it  was  just  and  necessary,  and  no  such 
cause  as  yet  had  been  given.  The  glebe  lands  of  Ulster  were 
given  to  the  Church  since  the  Reformation — from  lands  acquired 
by  confiscation  and  in  other  ways — exactly  as  lands  were  given  to 
other  persons  whose  descendants  enjoyed  them  to  this  day.  The 
doctrine  that  these  gifts  were  in  some  way  or  other  a  species  of 
restitution,  he  pointed  out,  was  fraught  with  danger,  as  connecting 
the  new  with  the  old  title,  and  implying  that  the  one  might  be 
confiscated  for  a  fault  in  the  other.     Like  Dr.  Ball,  Sir  Roundell 
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Palmer  dissented  altogether  from  the  reason  and  justice  of  the  limit 
of  1660  for  private  endowments,  and  complained  that  the  real  vested 
interests — those  of  the  parishioners — were  entirely  neglected.  He 
showed  at  some  length  that  there  were  numerous  parishes  in  Ireland 
where  the  Protestant  population  was  sufficiently  large  to  justify  a 
permanent  endowment,  and  he  pronounced  it  a  grievous  wrong  to 
these  people  to  take  away  their  endowments  merely  for  the  sake  of 
taking  them  away,  without  their  having  done  any  thing  to  forfeit 
them.  Mr.  Bright^s  reference  to  the  Scotch  secession,  he  main- 
tained, was  fallacious,  and  here  he  paid  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Bright's 
splendid  oration,  assuring  him  thstt  he  sympathized  thoroughly  with 
his  aims,  and  only  diflfered  from  him  because  he  held  his  means  to 
be  unjust.  There  was  this  difference,  that  the  Scotch  Church  had 
been  accustomed  to  organization  and  self-government,  and  that 
in  the  one  case  the  Church  walked  out,  and  in  the  other  was 
turned  out  of  doors.  Nor  was  the  analogy  of  the  Boman  Catholics 
a  proof  that  the  voluntary  principle  would  supply  the  want  of 
endowments,  for  the  Protestants  had  been  accustomed  hitherto 
entirely  to  gratuitous  ministrations.  As  to  the  landlords'  induce- 
ments to  accept  the  Bill,  they  might  rightly  argue  that  the  tithes 
never  had  been  national  or  State  property  in  any  sense ;  that  they 
came  into  existence  as  local  charges  for  religious  purposes,  and 
that  they  had  never  been  turned  to  general  and  imperial  purposes. 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  protested  at  Liverpool  against  the  tithes  of  one 
parish  being  used  for  the  needs  of  another,  but  to  apply  them  to 
lunatic  asylums  was  a  more  violent  perversion.  No  reason,  he 
contended,  had  been  made  out  for  the  forfeiture  of  these  local 
benefits.  The  "  equality "  argument,  with  which  he  dealt  next, 
he  characterized  as  most  dangerous,  and  certain,  if  logically  worked 
out,  to  lead  to  a  disturbance  of  ecclesiastical  property  in  England 
and  Scotland.  Private  property,  he  admitted,  stood  on  a  different 
footing ;  but  he  warned  the  House  that  language  had  been  used  in 
Ireland  on  this  point  which  ought  to  make  them  careful  not  to  fan 
a  flame  which  might  threaten  other  property.  Finally,  he  reminded 
the  House  that  the  Irish  Protestants  had  always  been  a  loyal  people, 
and  deserved  well  both  of  the  Crown  and  of  Parliament,  and, 
admitting  that  the  Bill  must  pass,  he  urged  the  Irish  Church  not 
to  take  Mr.  Disraeli's  advice  to  hold  back  and  refose  co-operation  in 
its  reorganization. 

The  Solicitor-General  remarked  that  Sir  Roundell  Palmer  had 
brought  the  Court  of  Chancery  into  the  House,  and  had  argued 
the  question  as  if  before  a  tribunal  which  interpreted  the  law,  and 
not  one  which  made  it.  But  having  conceded  disestablishment 
and  disendowment  up  to  a  certain  point,  he  had  virtually  given  up 
the  question.  The  Church  held  its  property  because  it  was  esta- 
blished, and  for  no  other  reason.  A  great  national  grievance  could 
not  be  broken  up  and  argued  by  parishes.  Sir  Roundell  Palmer's 
speech,  therefore,  he  held  to  be  quite  impracticable,  and  he  passed 
on  to  offer  some  general  observations.     He  denied  altogether  that 
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this  was  a  question  of  property ; — ^it  was  one  of  interests,  and  on 
that  head  the  arguments  were  all  in  favour  of  the  Bill.  The  Irish 
Church  was  universally  condemned ;  it  was  supported  entirely  by 
alien  force,  and  without  this  force  would  fall.  Those  who  predicted 
that  this  mode  of  dealing  with  national  property  would  lead  to  an 
attack  on  private  property,  he  warned  that,  by  thus  confounding 
the  two,  they  were  inviting  the  revolution  they  deprecated.  The 
measure,  he  maintained,  by  freeing  the  Church  from  State  control, 
and  starting  her  on  a  new  course  with  a  respectable  endowment  in 
hand,  would  add  to  her  vitality,  and  would  enable  her  to  do  some- 
thing to  compensate  for  the  many  evils  she  had  inflicted  on  Ireland. 
The  Bill  afforded,  too,  a  reasonable  prospect  of  improving  the  state 
of  Irish  feeling  towards  England,  and  of  laying  the  foundation  for 
a  better  policy  towards  Ireland.  * 

Mr.  Dowse,  as  an  Irish  Protestant  Episcopalian,  supported  the 
Bill,  as  putting  an  end  to  a  Church  which  he  showed,  in  a  long 
historical  retrospect,  to  have  been  the  fruitful  source  of  discontent 
and  disaffection  in  Ireland.  He  delivered  a  vigorous  invective 
against  the  Establishment,  anticipating  that  its  abolition  would 
give  Protestantism  one  last  chance  in  Ireland.  He  combated  the 
notion  that  voluntaryism  was  unsuited  for  Ireland,  for  Anglican 
Protestantism  would  have  died  a  natural  death  but  for  voluntary 
efforts.  The  Bill,  he  showed,  was  much  more  favourable  to  the 
Church  than  the  compromise  proposed  by  the  Commission. 

Lord  C.  Hamilton  predicted  that  if  this  attack  on  the  Church 
were  successful,-  the  Act  of  Union  could  not  stand  long.  The  two 
were  parts  of  the  same  compact,  and  the  proposal  to  destroy  the 
Church  Establishment  had  always  been  treated  by  Wellington, 
Plunket,  and  other  statesmen  as  a  breach  of  faith.  Referring  to  a 
paper  on  Ireland  written  by  Mr.  Bright  in  1852,  he  showed  that 
he  was  the  author  of  the  main  features  of  the  Bill,  and  from  this 
coincidence  he  predicted  that  this  was  but  a  stepping-stone  towards 
the  great  end  contemplated  by  Mr.  Bright  and  his  friends — the 
destruction  of  all  Establishments,  English  and  Scotch.  Lord 
Claud  Hamilton  further  contended  that  the  Irish  Church  had  not 
failed,  and  sharply  attacked  a  scheme  for  settling  the  Land  Ques- 
tion, which  he  attributed  to  Mr.  Bright. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Lowe,  commenced  his 
speech  with  some  bantering  criticisms  on  Mr.  Disraeli^s  arguments 
against  the  Bill.  He  complained,  first,  of  the  terms  "robbery/' 
"  spoliation,^'  and  "  sacrilege,''  which  Mr.  Disraeli  had  employed  so 
profusely,  notwithstanding  the  aspiration  for  mutual  forbearance 
with  which  he  had  commenced.  The  accusations  begged  the 
question — for  whether  disendowment  was  robbery  was  the  question, 
and  if  they  touched  any  one,  it  must,  since  the  last  election,  be  the 
whole  British  people.  This  being  a  national  and  historical  subject, 
Mr.  Lowe  was  surprised  that  Mr.  Disraeli  should  have  treated  it  in 
so  jejune  a  manner.  All  that  he  had  said  for  the  Irish  Church 
amounted  to  this,  that  it  was  an  Establishment  and  a  Corporation . 
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An  Establishment,  according'  to  Mr.  Disraeli,  was  valuable  because 
it  enabled  the  State  to  control  the  Church,  and  gave  to  the  acts  of 
the  State  the  sanction  of  relig-ion.  But  the  Irish  Cliurch  was  not 
worth  control,  and  the  effect  of  her  connexion  with  the  State  had 
been  to  set  three-fourths  of  the  people  against  us.  Consequently, 
on  Mr.  Disraeli's  own  showing,  the  Establishment  ought  to  be  put 
an  end  to.  To  the  Corporation  argument  he  replied  that  the 
State  had  not  possession  of  the  property,  and  therefore  could 
not  be  a  trustee;  and  that  not  one  of  the  present  corporators 
was  despoiled.  Mr.  Lowe  turned  next  to  Sir  Eoundell  Palmer's 
speech,  insisting  that  disestablishment  without  disendowment  was 
impossible,  and  that  no  State  could  permit  the  existence  of  a 
powerful  and  richly-endowed  body  entirely  independent  of  it,  and 
iver  which  it  had  no  control.  Disestablishment,  in  fact,  involved 
disendowment  or  re-endowment,  for  if  the  property  remained,  it 
would  be  on  entirely  different  conditions.  To  say  that  such 
property  must  not  be  disturbed  if  its  holders  had  done  nothing  to 
forfeit  it,  was  to  maintain  that  endowments  were  to  be  perpetual. 
But  to  this  part  of  Sir  Boondell  Palmer's  speech  he  replied 
that  these  public  eoiporations  were  departments  of  the  State 
which  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  supervise.  But, 
in  fact,  he  had  given  up  his  case  by  proposing  to  abandon 
half  the  endowments.  Passing  on  to  Dr.  Ball's  speech,  Mr.  Lowe 
maintained  that  it  was  too  late  to  object  to  the  introduction  of 
voluntaryism  into  Ireland,  because,  in  practice,  Ireland  had  been 
long  ago  driven  into  the  voluntary  system,  by  the  appropriation  of 
her  endowments  to  the  religion  of  a  small  minority.  Whatever 
religious  life  there  had  been  in  Ireland  for  some  time  past  had  been 
purely  voluntary.  He  defended  the  omission  of  the  Bill  to  create 
a  new  organization  for  the  disestablished  Church,  and,  admitting 
that  the  Bill  was  not  generous — for  the  Government  could  not 
pretend  to  be  generous  with  other  people's  money — he  claimed  for 
it  that  it  was  just,  and  carried  out  a  great  policy  with  injury  to  no 
one.  The  Irish  Church  had  had  many  chances  of  reconciling  itself 
with  the  Irish  people,  but  had  neglected  them  all.  Its  fall  had 
been  a  matter  of  certainty  for  years.  ^^  The  present  state  of  things 
in  Ireland,"  concluded  Mr.  Lowe,  "  is  no  longer  unalterable ;  wo 
can  alter  it,  and  we  will." 

Mr.  Spencer  Walpole  began  his  speech  by  remarking  upon  the 
passage  quoted  by  Mr.  Bright  from  Wycliffe,  that  when  endow- 
ments are  perverted  princes  may  take  them  away,  and  his  inference 
founded  on  it,  that  when  they  are  mischievous  Parliament  may 
suppress  them.  But  without  these  two  conditions  such  a  measure 
as  this,  he  maintained,  was  nothing  less  than  a  legislative  revo- 
lution. Hitherto  our  revolutions  had  been  reformations  or  restora- 
tions, but  this  was  simply  a  destruction,  a  violation  of  fundamental 
laws,  and  an  abolition  of  institutions  hitherto  deemed  essential  to 
the  well-being  of  the  community.  This  revolution  he  divided  into 
two  parts — entire  disestablishment  and   universal  disendowment. 
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By  the  first  were  secured  a  parochial  org^ization  through  which 
the  ordinances  of  religion  were  carried  to  every  part  of  the  country; 
ecclesiastical  corporations  by  which  these  ordinances  were  made 
permanent ;  a  rule  of  doctrine  and  form  of  worship  which  clergy 
and  laity  had  agreed  to ;  and  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown,  which 
was  a  guarantee  against  ecclesiastical  usurpation.  But  these  points 
were  not  all  inseparable  from  civil  superiority  and  political  ascen- 
dancy. Therefore,  while  ready  with  Sir  Roundell  Palmer  to  sweep 
away  political  ascendancy,  he  did  not,  with  him,  hold  it  necessary 
for  that  purpose  to  sacrifice  the  Establishment.  But  the  moment 
this  Bill  passed  the  advantages  he  had  enumerated  would  be  lost, 
and  of  these  he  laid  the  chief  stress  on  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown. 
The  new  governing  body  was  too  shadowy  to  inspire  much  trust, 
nor  did  he  believe  it  possible  to  constitute  such  a  body  as  would 
preserve  to  the  laity  all  the  advantages  they  now  possessed.  The 
voluntary  principle  had  failed  in  education,  as  was  shown  by  the 
demand  for  compulsory  attendance,  and  it  would  fail  in  religion 
also  when  left  alone.  Passing  to  disendowment,  Mr.  Walpole  pro- 
tested against  Mr.  Lowe's  startling  dictum  that  the  Bill  only  made 
a  new  ecclesiastical  arrangement,  without  injuring  any  one.  And 
this  led  him  to  complain  of  the  hard  conditions  on  which  the 
churches  and  the  glebe  houses  were  to  be  given  back  to  the  Church, 
the  neglect  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  future  congregations,  and 
the  disposal  of  the  surplus.  The  State,  he  insisted,  had  never  been 
allowed  to  have  the  right  to  deal  with  this  kind  of  property ;  it  was 
its  guardian  and  regulator,  but  not  its  proprietor,  and  had  no  right 
to  touch  it  except  on  proof  that  it  had  been  abused.  And  that  the 
Church  property  had  not  been  misused  he  showed  by  a  review  of  its 
recent  history  and  the  activity  it  had  shown  in  every  part  of  its 
mission.  To  Mr.  Brighfs  eloquent  plea  for  the  application  of  the 
surplus  as  of  the  essence  of  Christianity,  he  retorted  felicitously  by 
reminding  him  of  another  Divine  ordinance — '^  the  poor  shall  have 
the  Gospel  preached  to  them.''  Finally,  he  summed  up  his  objec- 
tions to  the  Bill  thus : — It  would,  for  the  first  time  in  our  history, 
destroy  the  securities  hitherto  taken  by  the  State  for  the  extension 
of  the  ordinances  of  religion  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  divert 
the  funds  for  that  purpose  to  purposes  for  which  they  never  were 
intended.  It  would  be  the  first  step  towards  ecclesiastical  com- 
munism, and  would  unsettle  the  laws  of  ecclesiastical  property  in 
England  and  Scotland,  perhaps  of  all  other  kinds  of  property,  and 
certainly  of  corporation  property.  It  overthrew  a  solemn  compact 
between  two  independent  legislatures;  it  would  impede  religious 
progress,  and  would  stir  up  endless  discord  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  W.  Verner  treated  the  question  as  a  struggle  between  Pro- 
testantism and  Popery,  predicting  that  Ultramontanism,  notwith- 
standing its  present  professions,  would  never  brook  the  presence  of 
Protestantism  in  Ireland.  Deprecating  the  repeated  references  to 
the  penal  laws,  he  pointed  out  that  they  were  passed  not  against 
Roman   Catholics   but  traitors.      The^  counter   policy   which    he 
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recommended  for  Ireland  was  an  abolition  of  the  Lord-Lieutenancy, 
and  the  settlement  of  a  royal  prince  in  the  country. 

The  O^Donoghue,  after  pointing  out  that  the  arguments  of  the 
other  side  in  favour  of  an  Establishment  were  applicable  only  to  a 
country  where  something  like  religious  unanimity  prevailed,  spoke 
at  some  length  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  principally  because  it 
would  establish  religious  equality.  He  accepted  it  as  a  satisfactory 
settlement  of  the  Church  question,  and  deprecated  interference  with 
its  provisions  by  bigots  on  either  side.  The  Catholic  who  claimed 
a  restoration  of  the  revenues  was  as  strong  an  enemy  to  the  settle- 
ment of  L^land  as  the  Protestant  who  objected  to  the  compensation 
to  Maynooth. 

Lord  George  Hamilton  made  a  spirited  attack  on  the  Bill,  which 
he  characterized  as  a  specious  excuse  for  transferring  a  large  part 
of  the  Church  revenues  to  the  aggrandizement  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  He  argued  that  the  surplus  would  go  almost 
entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  monastic  institutions^  contrasting 
this  with  the  parsimony  with  which  the  Protestant  clergy — ^parti- 
cularly the  curates — were  treated^  and  the  injury  which  it  would 
inflict  on  the  Protestant  farmers  and  artisans  scattered  over  the 
country. 

The  speech  on  the  Conservative  side  which  was  received  with 
the  heartiest  applause,  and  elicited,  more  than  any  other,  the 
sympathy  of  the  Opposition  party,  was  that  of  Mr.  Gathome  Hardy. 
It  was  delivered  with  much  spirit  and  earnestness,  and,  as  a  frank 
and  vigorous  expression  of  Conservative  sentiment,  well  deserved 
the  enthusiasm  which  it  called  forth.  Mr.  Hardy  began  \vith  a 
skilful  vindication  of  the  right  of  those  who  thought  with  him  to 
oppose  the  Bill  of  the  Government,  notwithstanding  the  verdict  of 
the  constituencies;  and  he  went  on  to  analyze  the  measure, 
giving  Mr.  Gladstone  full  credit  for  having  redeemed  his  pledges  to 
sweep  away  all  that  he  once  deemed  precious.  Considering  all  that 
had  been  done  of  late  years  to  raise  the  position  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  both  of  priesthood  and  laity,  and  their  practical  equality, 
he  could  discover  no  reason  for  this  attack  on  the  Irish  Church  but 
jealousy,  such  as  animated  Haman.  He  denied  that  the  Church 
was  a  badge  of  conquest ;  he  looked  at  it  rather  in  an  imperial  light, 
as  a  recognition  by  the  executive  of  the  Almighty  superintendence 
— a  token  of  the  Protestantism  of  the  Sovereign.  What  had  the 
Church  done  to  deserve  destruction  ?  For  the  penal  laws  she  was 
not  answerable,  and,  without  defending  them,  Mr.  Hardy  pointed 
out, by  a  quotation  from  Lord  Russell, that  Liberal  statesmen  had  seen 
some  justification  of  them.  He  objected  to  the  extent  of  the  Churches 
work  being  judged  by  the  census,  for  her  ministrations  of  charity 
were  not  confined  to  her  own  denomination,  and  he  maintained — 
fortifying  himself  by  numerous  quotations — that  she  had  practically 
made  many  converts ;  and,  to  use  his  own  words  of  last  year,  had 
kept  alight  in  the  dark  places  of  Ireland  the  lamp  of  the  Reforma- 
tion.    "  The  Irish  Question,^'  on  which  Mr.  Bright  based  the  Bill, 
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was  not  the  creation  of  the  Church,  but  of  the  English  State.  But 
the  State,  though  responsible  for  the  establishment  of  the  Church, 
had  nothing  to  say  to  her  endowments,  and  had  no  right  to  suppress 
them ;  and  Mr.  Hardy  showed  that  a  large  portion  of  the  endow- 
ments had  disappeared  into  the  hands  of  the  laity,  and  that  a  still 
larger  portion  had  been  given  since  the  Reformation.  That  the  Act 
of  Union  was  violated  by  the  destruction  of  the  Church,  even  if  not 
absolutely  repealed,  was  shown  by  the  62nd  clause  of  the  Bill ;  and, 
in  continuing  this  line  of  argument,  he  asserted  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  alter  the  Coronation  Oath.  Touching  upon  the  sup- 
posed disinterestedness  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  he  read  extracts 
from  letters  of  Bishops  Moriarty  and  Goss,  which  led  to  the  suspi- 
cion that  if  some  portion  of  the  Churches  property  were  offered  to 
them,  it  would  not  be  refused ;  and  he  warned  the  Roman  Catholics, 
that  in  aiding  to  overthrow  an  Establishment,  they  were  setting  a 
precedent  more  dangerous,  perhaps,  to  themselves  than  to  any  one 
else.  Having  touched  lightly  on  other  provisions  of  the  Bill,  Mr. 
Hardy  passed  on  to  discuss  its  effects,  laughing  to  scorn  the  sugges- 
tion that  it  would  restore  peace  and  concord  to  Ireland.  Its  success 
in  that  respect  was  foreshadowed  by  the  recent  Fenian  receptions. 
Moreover,  it  was  admitted  that  this  Bill  by  itself  would  not  be  a 
perfect  cure ;  and  the  language  used  by  Mr.  Bright  and  others  as 
to  ulterior  measures,  must  raise  hopes  in  Ireland  which  never 
could  be  realized.  Consequently,  this  new  policy  would  fail  in  every 
thing,  but  to  create  disappointment  and  renew  discontent.  For 
those  who  would  feel  themselves  specially  aggrieved,  there  was  no- 
thing in  the  Bill  to  soften  their  irritation ;  they  were  treated  worse 
than  any  other  parties  dealt  with,  and  more  severely  than  was  pro- 
mised last  year ;  and  to  enforce  this,  Mr.  Hardy  ran  rapidly  over 
the  main  features  of  the  disendowment  scheme.  The  gift  of  churches 
and  glebes  called  for  no  gratitude ;  the  purchase  of  the  tithe  rent- 
charge  he  pronounced  a  puzzle;  the  treatment  of  Maynooth  a 
mockery ;  the  Church  Body  a  delusion ;  and  the  disposition  of  the 
surplus,  the  foundation  of  new  religious  endowments  (which  would 
save  the  landlords^  pockets),  and  a  seizure  for  Imperial  purposes — 
both  violations  of  the  pledges  of  last  year.  Finally,  he  drew  a  pic- 
ture of  the  condition  of  Ireland,  in  which  he  painted  the  institutions 
of  the  country  as  satisfactory,  freedom  as  complete,  law  as  justly 
administered  as  in  England,  but  the  people  discontented  without  a 
real  cause,  sympathizing  with  crime,  and  influenced  not  for  good 
by  the  priesthood.  The  moral  he  drew  was,  that  an  interval  of 
peace  and  industry — not  a  destructive  measure,  which  he  denounced 
as  wrong  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  opposed  to  the  interests  of  the 
empire — -was  the  real  panacea  for  Ireland. 

Mr.  Gladstone  rose  at  a  late  hour  on  the  last  night  of  the  debate, 
loudly  cheered  by  his  supporters,  and  first  he  remarked  of  the  latter 
portion  of  Mr.  Hardy's  speech,  that  it  showed  his  fitness  for  the  task 
which  Burke  disclaimed,  '^  to  draw  an  indictment  against  a  whole 
nation.^^     Yet  even  in  a  picture  of  the  Irish  people  so  unjust  as  to 
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amount  to  a  libel,  serious  evils  were  admitted,  for  which  Mr.  Hardy 
had  no  remedy.  But  the  Government,  recognizing  the  existence  of 
an  Irish  question,  the  result  of  years  of  previous  misgovern  men  t,  had 
a  remedy  which  they  proposed  of  necessity  piecemeal.  Assuming 
that  the  issue  of  that  night  would  not  depend  on  the  details  of 
the  Bill,  Mr.  Gladstone  passed  over  most  of  the  comments  on 
them,  though  he  intimated  that  the  payment  of  the  Maynooth 
Grant  and  the  Regium  Donum  out  of  the  Church  property  was  an 
open  question,  which  was  not  absolutely  insisted  on ;  and,  before 
discussing  the  plan  of  the  Government,  he  ran  through  the  four 
nights^  debate  to  discover  what  rival  plan  had  been  proposed  in  its 
place.  The  proposals  of  the  Commission  had  been  entirely  thrown 
aside,  and  the  Opposition  had  either  no  plan  at  all,  or  else  it  was  the 
old  plan  of  levelling  up.  Sir  Roundell  Palmer's  plan  Mr.  Gladstone 
discussed  at  greater  length,  and  he  differed  altogether  from  the  ideas 
of  Church  property  on  which  it  was  founded.  When  property  had 
been  given  for  purposes  which  were  not  attained,  and  could  not  be 
attained,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  see  that  it  was  not 
wasted,  and,  when  it  became  mischievous,  to  take  it  over.  But  he 
took  a  much  larger  view  of  the  Church  trusts,  holding  that  this 
property  had  been  given  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  nation.  In 
giving  up  Establishment,  however.  Sir  Roundell  Palmer  had  aban- 
doned the  worthier  part  of  the  whole  argument ;  and  here  Mr.  Glad- 
stone incidentally  remarked  that  the  Bill  would  in  no  way  touch  the 
royal  supremacy.  The  most  serious  objection,  he  urged,  was,  that 
Sir  Roundell  Palmer  would  sacrifice  the  small  parishes,  where  en- 
dowments were  needed,  for  the  benefit  of  the  large  and  wealthier 
parishes,  and  thus,  instead  of  conciliating,  would  irritate  public 
feeling.  Of  the  scheme  for  disposing  of  the  surplus,  he  claimed 
that  it  was  the  most  perfect  which  could  be  devised  for  spreading 
the  benefits  of  these  funds  into  every  part  of  the  country ;  and  he 
showed  that  there  was  no  danger  of  the  funds  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  monastic  institutions,  as  had  been  predicted.  The  hard  words, 
"  robbery ,''  "  sacrilege,^'  "  bribery ,''  &c.,  he  accepted  as  proofs  that 
the  Government  had  carried  out  their  pledges  completely,  though 
without  harshness. 

Mr.  Gladstone  concluded  his  speech  in  these  terms : — "  Sir,  I 
wish  to  release  this  House,  and  I  will  therefore  conclude  by  thank- 
ing them  for  the  patience  with  which  they  have  listened  to  me  at 
this  advanced  hour  of  the  night,  or  of  the  morning  (2.15  a.m.), 
whichever  we  may  think  fit  to  call  it.  As  the  clock  points  rapidly 
towards  the  dawn,  so  are  rapidly  flowing  out  the  years,  the 
months,  the  days  that  remain  to  the  existence  of  the  Irish  Esta- 
blished Church.  An  hon.  member  assured  us,  speaking,  I  have  no 
doubt,  his  own  honest  conviction,  that  we  were  but  at  the  beginning 
of  this  question.  I  believe  that  not  only  every  man  who  sits  on 
this  side  of  the  House,  but  every  man  who  sits  on  that,  carries 
within  his  breast  a  silent  monitor,  which  tells  him  that  this  con- 
troversy is  fast  moving  to  a  close.     It  is  for  the  interest  of  us  all 
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that  we  should  not  keep  this  Establishment  of  religion  in  a  pro- 
longed agony.  Nothing  can  come  from  that  prolongation  but  an 
increase  of  pain^  an  increase  of  exasperation^  and  a  diminution  of 
that  temper  which  now  happily  prevails — a  temper  which  is  disposed 
to  mitigate  the  adjustment  of  this  great  question  in  its  details. 
There  may  also  come  from  that  prolongation  the  very  evil  which 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite  made  it  a  charge  against  us  that 
we  were  labouring  to  produce,  but  which  we  think  likely  to  be 
rather  the  probable  consequence  of  his  line  of  argument — ^namely, 
the  drawing  into  this  controversy  of  that  English  question 
which  we  conceive  to  be  wholly  different.  We  think  so,  because, 
although  in  the  two  countries  there  may  be  and  there  are  Esta- 
blishments of  religions,  we  never  can  admit  that  an  Establishment 
which  we  think,  in  the  main,  good  and  efficient  for  its  purposes,  is 
to  be  regarded  as  being  endangered  by  the  course  which  we  may 
adopt  in  reference  to  an  Establishment  which  we  look  upon  as 
being  inefficient  and  bad.  The  day,  therefore,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
rapidly  approaching  when  this  controversy  will  come  to  an  end, 
and  I  feel  that  I  am  not  wrong  in  appealing  to  that  silent  witness 
to  the  justice  of  my  anticipations  which  I  am  satisfied  exists  on 
both  sides  of  the  House.  Not  now  are  we  opening  this  great 
question.  Opened,  perhaps,  it  was,  when  the  Parliament  which 
expired  last  year  pronounced  upon  it  that  emphatic  judgment 
which  can  never  be  recalled.  Opened,  it  was,  further,  when  in  the 
months  of  autumn  the  discussions  which  were  held  in  every  quarter 
of  the  country  turned  mainly  on  the  subject  of  the  Irish  ChurcJh. 
Prosecuted  another  stage  it  was,  when  the  completed  elections  dis- 
covered to  us  a  manifestation  of  the  national  verdict  more  emphatic 
than,  with  the  rarest  exceptions,  has  been  witnessed  during  the 
whole  of  our  Parliamentary  history.  The  good  cause  was  further 
advanced  towards  its  triumphant  issue  when  the  silent  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  late  Government  that  they  declined  to  contest  the 
question  was  given  by  their  retirement  from  office,  and  their 
choosing  a  less  responsible  position  from  which  to  carry  on  a 
desultory  warfare  against  the  policy  which  they  had  in  the  previous 
Session  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  resist.  Another  blow  will  soon 
be  struck  in  the  same  good  cause,  and  I  will  not  intercept  it  one 
single  moment  more.'^ 

A  division  then  took  place  amidst  great  excitement ;  the  result 
was  as  follows : — 

For  the  second  reading 368 

Against  it 250 


Majority 118 

The  composition  of  this  important  division  was  much  discussed  and 
carefully  analyzed.  As  will  be  perceived,  the  number  that  voted,  in- 
cluding the  four  tellers,  was  622,of  whom  370  followed  Mr.  Gladstone, 
and  252  went  with  his  opponents.  There  were  at  the  time  15  vacant 
seats,  to  which  may  be  added  that  of  the  Speaker.     Fourteen  mem- 
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bers  paired,  and  there  were  two  Liberal  and  four  Conservative 
members  absent  who  did  not  pair.  Four  members,  classed  as  Con- 
servatives, voted  with  the  Liberal  majority,  and  six,  classed  as 
Liberals,  with  the  Conservative  opposition.  The  majority  was 
slightly  larger  than  had  been  anticipated,  and  it  was  generally 
regarded  as  decisive,  so  far  as  concerned  the  House  of  Commons,  of 
the  issue  of  the  Bill.  The  House  now  adjourned  for  a  few  days  for 
the  Easter  Recess. 

While  the  Irish  Church  Bill  was  thus  going  through  the  conflict 
of  its  early  stages  in  the  House  of  Commons  some  occasional  dis- 
cussions took  place  in  the  other  House,  with  reference  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  sister  country  and  the  policy  of  the  Government  in 
regard  to  it.  One  of  these  debates  arose  upon  a  question  asked  by 
the  Marquis  of  Clanricarde  on  the  18^  March,  whether  the 
Grovemment  could  communicate  to  Parliament  anv  reports  from 
magistrates  respecting  the  causes  of  the  late  murders  in  Ireland. 
The  noble  lord  thought  that  it  deserved  consideration  whether  a 
special  commission  should  not  be  opened  by  the  Lord-Lieutenant, 
such  as  that  which  inquired  into  the  late  outrages  at  Sheflield,  to 
inquire  extra-judicially  into  the  cause  of  the  present  state  of  things. 

Lord  Dufierin  cordially  sympathized  with  the  feeling  which  had 
suggested  Lord  Clanricarde's  question,  but  gave  reasons  for  refusing 
the  information  asked  for.  A  system  was  in  contemplation  by 
which  the  Lord-Lieutenant  might,  under  the  Peace  Preservation 
Act,  quarter  a  considerable  body  of  police  in  any  districts  where 
such  crimes  should  occur  in  future.  The  Government  regretted  to 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  sudden  development  of  crime 
in  the  district  especially  in  question  was  owing  to  the  lax  manner 
in  which  similar  former  outrages  had  been  there  punished.  The 
whole  subject  had  engaged  the  earnest  attention  of  the  Government 
and  the  Lord- Lieutenant.  They  would,  the  House  might  be 
assured,  do  all  in  their  power ;  but  the  radical  remedy  was  in  the 
fostering  of  a  healthier  public  opinion  than  now  prevailed.  He 
hoped  the  spirit  of  Cardinal  Cullen^s  late  remonstrances  would  find 
imitators. 

Earl  Grey  traced  the  languid  advance  of  prosperity  in  Ireland  to 
these  outbreaks  of  violence.  He  welcomed  the  intimation  of  an 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  adopt  rigorous  measures, 
but  he  felt  compelled  to  trace  much  that  was  unsatisfactory  at 
present  to  the  conduct  of  the  Government  itself.  The  wrongs  of 
Ireland  had  been  vehemently  dwelt  on  and  redress  promised,  but 
the  character  of  this  redress  was  left  in  entire  obscurity.  The  effect 
of  such  a  policv  on  an  excitable  population  was  obvious  enough. 
No  attempt  had  been  made  to  gprapple  with  the  evil.  The  people 
in  consequence  enforced  their  own  barbarous  method  of  obtaining 
satisfaction.  The  Land  Question  ought  to  have  been  dealt  with  at 
the  first  moment  when  the  Government  took  office,  but  no  plan 
whatever  had  been  suggested.  For  his  own  part,  he  believed  that 
a  remiedy  for  the  present  discontents  could   be  devised  without 
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adopting  any  violent  counsels,  by  merely  reforming  the  law  as  it 
stood.  The  land  law  of  Ireland  was,  he  declared,  by  no  means  the 
same  as  that  of  England,  and  it  had  got  into  a  state  of  compli- 
cation which  required  immediate  amendment.  Then,  again,  the 
action  of  Government  in  pardoning  forty-nine  Fenian  prisoners  had 
been,  in  his  opinion,  as  indiscreet  as  its  inaction  in  respect  of  the  land 
question.  No  offence  less  deserved  mercy  than  that  of  which  these 
men  had  been  convicted,  but  the  Government  had  selected  it  for 
a  manifestation  of  special  indulgence,  to  which  the  vulgar  thief  or 
burglar  was  far  better  entitled. 

Earl  Granville  thought  it  most  inexpedient  to  have  a  debate 
when  there  was  no  question  before  the  House.  In  regard  to  Lord 
Grey^s  charge  against  the  Government,  of  not  having  gone  into  the 
land  question,  the  whole  country  had  shown  a  clear  determination 
to  have  the  Irish  Church  question  settled,  and  it  was  evident  that 
it  was  hopeless  to  discuss  contemporaneously  another  great  question 
like  the  land  question.  As  for  the  accusation  of  extreme  leniency, 
in  the  first  place  there  was,  in  fact,  no  connexion  between  Fenianism 
and  Ribandism  ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  he  denied  altogether  the 
charges  brought  by  Lord  Grey,  that  the  Government  had  shown 
either  exceptional  or  unwise  clemency  to  political  offenders.  The 
Government  had  released  neither  criminals,  as  distinguished  from 
political  offenders,  nor  habitual  conspirators,  nor  men  from  whom, 
physically  or  intellectually,  danger  was  to  be  apprehended  in  the 
future.  The  late  demonstrations  had  been  exaggerated.  They 
amounted  generally  to  little  more  than  a  friendly  welcoming 
home.  Mercy  to  political  offences  was  the  best  poUcy,  and  nowhere 
more  so  than  in  Ireland. 

Lord  Cairns  did  not  agree  with  Lord  Grey  in  blaming  Govern- 
ment for  not  dealing  with  the  land  question ;  but  he  blamed  it  for 
holding  out  to  the  Irish  people  the  hope  of  a  settlement  of  that 
question  as  a  necessary  sequel  to  the  settlement  of  the  Church 
question. 

Another  discussion  had  more  direct  reference  to  the  Bill  already 
brought  into  the  other  House  for  dealing  with  the  Established 
Church.  It  arose  upon  a  question  addressed  to  the  Government  by 
Lord  Redesdale,  on  the  subject  of  the  Coronation  Oath.  The  noble 
lord,  who  had  on  previous  occasions  adverted  to  the  same  subject, 
inquired  if  the  Ministers  intended  to  propose  any  alteration  of  the 
Coronation  Oath,  or  to  proceed  with  any  legislation  thereon  ?  The 
measure  for  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church  was,  he 
declared,  prima  facie,  contradictory  to  Her  Majesty's  Oath,  and  he 
should  be  glad  if  the  Government  could  explain  that  it  was  not  so, 
and  how.  The  question  was  of  importance  with  reference  to  a 
possible  exercise  of  the  very  valuable  royal  power  of  veto,  which  he 
trusted  the  Government  did  not,  as  apparently  many  persons  now 
did,  suppose  was  no  longer  capable  of  being  exerted.  It  was  clear 
from  the  discussion  in  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  on  the 
occasion  of  framing  a  coronation  oath,  and  from  the  scrupulous 
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care  not  to  make  it  too  wide,  that  it  was  intended  to  bind  the 
Sovereign  in  his  legislative  capacity.  But  that  oath,  in  words, 
bound  the  Sovereign  to  maintain,  "  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,^^ 
not  merely  the  Church,  but  the  Churches,  of  his  dominions  in  all 
their  rights;  and  in  the  same  spirit,  on  the  imion  of  England  and 
Ireland,  it  was  provided  that  every  Sovereign,  at  his  coronation, 
must  swear  to  maintain  the  settlement  of  the  United  Church ;  the 
oath  drawn  up  by  the  Privy  Council,  which  the  Queen  had,  in  fact, 
taken,  and  which,  too,  a  Sovereign  was  absolutely  obliged  to  take, 
being  to  that  precise  effect. 

Lord  Granville  reluctantly  accepted  the  invitation  of  Lord  Redes- 
dale,  now  for   the  third  time  repeated  within  a  twelvemonth,  to 
discuss  the  question.      He  said,  "  The  opinion  of  her  Majesty's 
Government  is  exactly  that  which  my  noble  friend  deprecates.   We 
believe  that  this  oath  is  imposed  on  the  Sovereign  in  her  executive, 
and  not  in  her  legislative,  capacity.     We  believe  that  to  give  it  the 
sense  ascribed  to  it  by  my  noble  friend  is  to  go  against  all  that  we 
can  gather  from  history,  against  the  spirit  of  the  oath  itself,  and 
against  the  very  essence  of  the  Constitution.     Remembering  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  oath  was  imposed  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment at  the  very  beginning  of  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  believe  that  the  object  of  those  who  imposed  it 
was  such  as  my  noble  friend  describes.     It  is  impossible  they  should 
have  intended  that  all  our  Ecclesiastical  laws  should  be,  as  it  were, 
stereotyped,  and  that,  whatever  the  wishes  of  the  nation  might  be, 
under  different  circumstances,  the   Sovereign  should  be  obliged  to 
maintain  all  existing  arrangements.     So  far,  indeed,  from  being 
shaken  in  that  view  by  the  extracts  quoted  by  the  noble  lord  as  to 
the  debates  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  that  time,  it  seems  obvious 
to  me  that  they  objected  to  Mr.  Pelham's  proviso  because  they 
wished  to  leave  fall  liberty  of  action  to  Parliament  and  the  Crown 
with  regard  to  legislation  in  the  future.     Moreover,  taking  a  con- 
stitutional view,  it  appears  to  me  a  monstrous  doctrine  to  maintain 
that  when  the  Sovereign  has  appealed  to  Divine  Providence  with 
regard  to  a  compact  made  between  herself  and  her  subjects,  if  those 
subjects  declare  their  wish  to  depart  from  that  compact  by  the  votes 
of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  she  is  debarred  from  giving  her 
assent.     For  her  Majesty  to  be  placed  in  the  position  which  the 
noble  lord  describes,  could  lead  to  nothing  but  anarchy  and  revo- 
lution.    If  the  noble   lord's  interpretation   is  a   sound   one,  the 
Sovereigns  of  this  country  during  the  last  forty  years   have   re- 
peatedly violated  their  oath.     For  nearly  half  a  century,  however, 
the  great  majority  of  educated  persons  have  regarded  this  matter  as 
settled  in  the  sense  in  which  I  have  described  it.     The  words  of  the 
oath  taken  by  her  Majesty  have  never  been  imposed  by  any  Act  of 
Parliament.     [Lord  Redesdale  intimated  dissent.]   They  differ  from 
the  words  of  the  oath  taken  by  George  III.,  and  also  from  those  in 
the  section  of  the  Act  of  William  and  Mary.     I  could  not  at  first 
myself  account  for  the  discrepancy,  but  only  a  few  days  ago  my 
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noble  and  learned  friend  on  the  woolsack  explained  it  to  me.  A 
great  alteration  was  made  in  the  state  of  the  Church  of  England 
at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  it  being  united  with  the  Church 
of  Ireland.  Some  of  your  lordships  may  think  that  that  was  an 
advantage  for  the  Church  of  England,  but  I  have  always  been  of 
opinion  that  it  has  never  done  the  Church  of  England  any  good, 
and  that  at  this  moment  it  is  doing  it  much  harm.  That  alteration 
was  made  notwithstanding  the  oath  which  George  III.  had  taken, 
and  when  George  IV.  was  crowned,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
suggested  a  change  in  the  terms  of  the  oath.  Lord  Eldon  being 
then  Chancellor,  it  was  referred  to  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  of 
whom  Lord  Lyndhurst  was  one,  to  know  whether  the  Privy  Council 
could  alter  the  words.  They  gave  an  opinion  in  the  affirmative, 
and  accordingly  the  additional  words  required  to  introduce  the 
Church  of  Ireland  were  inserted,  not  by  legislation,  but  by  an  Order 
in  Council.  Thus,  as  far  as  precedent  goes,  the  form  of  oath  has 
followed  legislation,  and  not  legislation  the  form  of  oath.  The 
noble  lord  does  not  wish  us  to  legislate,  and  it  would  be  perfectly 
unnecessary,  for  it  would  be  competent  for  her  Majesty^s  successor 
by  an  Order  in  Council  to  restore  the  words  relating  to  the  Church 
of  England  as  they  stood  before  the  two  Churches  were  united. 
Whether,  therefore,  the  noble  lord^s  principle  be  taken  or  mine, 
legislation,  I  must  say,  would  be  a  perfect  farce.  If  I  am  right  in 
thinking  that  the  Sovereign  is  released  by  the  voice  of  her  people, 
as  shown  by  the  votes  of  both  Parliaments,  nothing  can  be  plainer 
than  that  it  is  sufficient  to  present  a  Bill  on  the  particular  point 
which  they  wish  to  be  changed ;  but  if,  as  the  noble  lord  thinks, 
there  is  some  abstract  obligation  on  the  Sovereign,  something 
between  her  and  her  God,  which  no  arrangement  between  her  and 
her  subjects  can  alter,  it  is  quite  clear  that  any  Bill  altering  the 
oath  would  be  utterly  inefficacious.^^ 

On  the  reassembling  of  the  House  of  Commons  after  the  Easter 
Becess,  the  Irish  Church  Bill  was  again  taken  up  and  discussed, 
clause  by  clause,  in  Committee — a  process  which  occupied  all  the 
evenings  appropriated  to  Government  business,  with  few  exceptions, 
until  Whitsuntide.  During  these  protracted  debates,  the  entire 
scope  and  principles  of  the  measure,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  its 
details,  and  the  administrative  machinery  which  it  proposed  to 
create,  were  thoroughly  sifted  and  discussed.  Many  amendments 
were  moved,  but  although  a  few  alterations  of  minor  importance 
were  conceded,  the  effi^rts  of  the  Opposition  to  expunge  or  alter 
any  of  the  principal  features  of  the  Bill,  were  quite  unavailing. 
The  majority  by  which  the  Government  was  supported  on  the 
second  reading,  adhered  to  it  with  remarkable  steadfastness  during 
the  long  contention  which  ensued,  and  in  the  result  the  Ministerial 
scheme,  as  it  firet  came  from  the  lips  of  Mr.  Gladstone  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Session,  was  preserved  in  almost  its  original  shape 
down  to  the  third  reading  of  the  Bill.  The  Prime  Minister  him- 
self, with  the  powerful  aid  of  the  Attorney-General  for  Ireland, 
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sustained  almost  alone  the  contest  which  took  place  upon  the 
clauses  of  this  complicated  measure^  and,  with  extraordinary  skilly 
readiness,  and  energy,  encountered  the  opposition  with  which  from 
various  quarters  it  was  assailed.  It  will  be  worth  while  briefly  to 
recapitulate  the  principal  points  which  were  put  in  issue  during 
the  committal  of  the  Bill,  and  the  results  of  the  most  important 
divisions  that  took  place.  Several  of  these  deserve  notice  in 
relating  to  the  amendments  afterwards  carried  or  proposed  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  Mr.  Newdegate,  in  the  first  instance,  made  a 
strenuous  attempt  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  Bill,  by  moving  to 
defer  the  Committee  for  six  months.  By  way  of  apology  he  urged 
that  he  interposed  at  this  stage  not  in  his  individual  capacity,  but 
in  the  discharge  of  a  duty  to  his  constituents,  who  conscientiously 
believed  that  the  overthrow  of  the  Protestant  Church  would  lead 
inevitably  to  the  establishment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
Ireland.  He  did  it,  too,  in  vindication  of  the  rights  of  the  mino- 
rity, though  he  hinted  that  the  minority  was  only  so  in  appearance, 
many  members  of  the  Liberal  party  having  been  forced  to 
support  the  Bill  by  an  excessive  strain  of  party  obligations.  His 
chief  reason  for  opposing  the  Bill  was  that  it  would  impair  the 
supremacy  of  the  Crown  and  the  law  in  Ireland,  of  which  the 
Established  Church  was  the  symbol.  The  demand  for  its  destruc- 
tion came  not  from  the  people  of  Ireland,  but  from  the  Court  of 
Rome,  and  it  was  part  of  an  organized  scheme  for  the  sub- 
jugation of  Protestantism  in  England.  On  this  theme  Mr. 
Newdegate  dilated  for  a  considerable  time,  with  all  his  usual 
earnestness. 

Colonel  S.  Knox  seconded  the  amendment.  Careless  of  the  im- 
putation of  faction,  he  proclaimed  the  determination  to  stand  by 
the  old  cry  of  '^  No  surrender.'' 

Mr.  Holt,  in  an  effective  maiden  speech,  examined  in  detail  the 
arguments  of  the  principal  supporters  of  the  Bill,  concluding  that 
there  was  nothing  to  be  said  for  it  but  the  old  9ic  volo,  sic  jubeo. 
Logically,  he  said  these  arguments  must  lead  to  the  dissolution 
of  the  Union.  The  Bill,  he  contended,  would  give  an  impetus  to 
Romanism ;  it  would  increase  the  Irish  difficulty  by  irritating  the 
Protestants  without  conciliating  the  Catholics ;  and  it  would  recoil 
on  the  English  Church,  on  the  Throne,  and  on  the  tenure  of 
property. 

Lord  Sandon's  reason  for  opposing  the  Bill  was  the  prejudice  to 
freedom  of  speech  and  opinion  which  must  follow  from  the  destruc- 
tion of  Protestant  institutions.  The  Bill  sprang  from  a  mistaken 
idea  that  the  Ultramontanes  were  the  only  party  in  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  it  was  a  return  to  the  old  erroneous  policy  of  endeavouring 
to  govern  a  people  through  their  priests. 

Mr.  C.  Raikes  denied  that  the  Bill,  though  it  might  disendow, 
would  disestablish  the  Irish  Church.  It  might  dissociate  Church 
and  State,  but  it  would  not  abolish  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown^ 
which  depended  on  the  Act  of  Supremacy  and  the  37th  Article. 
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Was  it,  therefore,  worth  while  to  despoil  the  Irish  Church  for  so 
slight  a  result  ? 

A  number  of  other  members  addressed  the  House,  chiefly  from, 
the  Conservative  side,  insisting  mainly  on  the  tendency  of  the  Bill 
to  weaken  the  Protestant  cause  and  impair  the  royal  supremacy. 
Mr.  Gladstone  summed  up  the  debate,  and,  to  illustrate  the  divided 
counsels  of  the  opponents,  compared  the  several  speeches  that 
had  been  made.  He  proceeded  then  to  answer  the  argument  which 
had  been  urged,  that  the  Throne  rested  on  Protestant  ascen- 
dancy. On  this  point  he  said,  "  It  is  true  that  the  Throne  of  this 
country  is  connected  with  the  profession  of  Protestantism.  Far  be 
it  from  me  to  deny  it ;  nor  do  I  know  that  that  fact  has  ever  been 
made  a  subject  of  complaint  by  our  Roman  Catholic  fellow-country- 
men. I  think  they  feel  that  the  respect  which  is  due  to  the  majority 
of  British  subjects,  and  to  their  convictions,  would  stop  their  mouths 
against  complaints  of  such  a  constitutional  arrangement.  But,  sir, 
that  is  one  thing  to  say ;  it  is  quite  another  to  hold  that  the  Throne 
of  this  country  rests  on  Protestant  ascendancy.  The  Protestant 
profession  of  the  Sovereign  and  of  the  Heir-apparent  does  not  imply 
that  which  we  understand,  and  that  which  Ireland  has  experienced, 
under  the  name  of  Protestant  ascendancy.  I  dispute  and  deny  that 
doctrine  in  any  form  in  which  it  can  be  placed.  I  deny  that  it  is 
true  now ;  I  deny  that  it  has  been  true  at  any  time.  It  certainly 
was  not  true  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  when  the  negociations 
proceeded  to  the  point  of  a  perfect  willingness  to  recognize 
what  was  then  the  status  quo  and  actual  condition  of  things 
in  Ireland  at  the  time  when,  in  the  year  1644,  the  Catholics 
were  in  possession  of  the  larger  portion  both  of  the  churches  and  of 
the  Church  property  of  the  country.  But  perhaps  you  may  say — 
and  say  with  truth — that  at  that  time  the  battle  of  the  Churches 
had  not  been  fought  out,  and  that  Charles  I.  himself  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  an  orthodox  champion  of  Protestantism  in  the  face  of 
the  Church  of  Rome.  Suppose  it  to  be  so;  but  what  are  we  to  say  to 
King  William  III.  ?  At  any  rate,  there  is  no  doubt  about  his  Pro- 
testantism, and  convictions,  and  faith ;  and  he  will  be  regarded  as 
no  hostile  witness  in  a  matter  which  concerns  the  relations  of  the 
two  Churches  or  the  two  religions  in  Ireland.  And  yet  we  find  it 
upon  record,  that  William  III.  did  not  believe  it  to  be  necessary  to 
maintain,  even  in  that  day,  this  system  of  Protestant  ascendancy. 
The  unfortunate  conflict  and  struggle  in  Ireland  gave,  it  is  true,  a 
new  course  to  the  thoughts  of  that  sagacious  king ;  and  he  conceived 
then,  as  he  had  previously  conceived  m  Scotland,  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  choose  his  path,  and  that  the  time  had  come  to  choose  it. 
But  what  had  he  done  in  the  meantime  ?  It  is  upon  record,  in 
a  letter  to  Dean  Swift,  written  by  Sir  Charles  Woburn,  a  person 
undoubtedly  connected  with  those  who  gave  direct  evidence  in  the 
ease,  that  William  III.  made  an  offer  to  the  Roman  Catholics  shortly 
after  his  arrival  in  this  country,  which  is  described  in  the  passage 
I  am  about  to  read.     '  The  Prince  was  touched  with  the  fate  of  a 
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gallant  nation  that  had  made  itself  the  victim  of  French  promises, 
and  run  headlong  to  its  ruin  for  the  only  purpose,  in  fact,  of  advancing 
the  French-  conquest  of  the  Netherlands,  under  the  favour  of  that 
hopeless  devotion  in  Ireland,  which  gave  work  enough  to  40,000  of 
the  best  troops  of  the  great  alliance  of  Utrecht.  He  longed  to  find 
himself  at  the  head  of  so  strong  a  reinforcement,  and  in  this  anxiety 
he  offered  to  the  Irish  Catholics  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion, 
half  the  churches  of  the  kingdom,  half  the  employments,  civil  and 
military,  too,  if  they  chose  to  accept  them,  and  even  the  moiety  of 
their  ancient  property/  That  offer  was  made  at  a  time  when  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  were  sanguine  in  the  anticipation,  that 
by  their  courage  and  devotion,  they  would  succeed  in  re-establishing 
a  monarch  of  their  own  religion.  It  was,  perhaps  we  may  say 
unhappily,  but  at  any  rate,  it  was  upon  those  grounds  declined, 
and  the  consequence  has  been,  that  the  history  of  Ireland  has  run, 
from  that  day  to  this,  in  the  unhappy  channel  that  it  has.  Do  not 
let  it  be  supposed,  that  we  who  stand  here,  stand  here  as  the  pro- 
moters of  simple  innovation,  or  that  we  are  not  prepared  to  travel 
well  into  the  scenes  of  former  days,  and  show  that,  long  genera- 
tions ago,  there  was  the  authority  of  the  greatest  and  wisest  men  for 
measures  which,  in  principle,  were  associated  with  those  we  now  pro- 
pose. I  think  the  debate  which  has  occurred  to-night  demanded,  as  a 
mark  of  due  respect  from  the  Government,  that  some  at  least  of  the 
main  points  which  have  been  raised  in  the  course  of  it  should  be 
noticed ;  and  I  was  not  sorry  to  have  an  opportunity  of  pointing 
out  that  the  division  of  counsels  declared  this  night  in  our  hearing 
ought  to  operate  as  a  lesson  of  prudence  to  those  who  sit  on  the 
opposite  side,  and  it  must  undoubtedly  operate  as  a  lesson  of 
encouragement  to  those  who  sit  on  this  side.'^ 

The  House  then  divided,  and  the  numbers  were — 

For  going  into  committee        .         .         .         .355 
Against  it 229 

Majority 126 

Mr.  Disraeli  had,  previously  to  the  committal  of  the  Bill  being 
proposed,  given  notice  of  a  string  of  amendments  upon  clauses 
which  he  intended  to  bring  forward,  and  on  the  House  going  into 
Committee  he  moved  the  first  and  one  of  the  most  essential,  being 
the  omission  of  Clause  2,  which  went  to  dissolve  the  Legislative 
union  between  the  Churches  of  England  and  Ireland.  His  desire,  he 
explained,  was  to  retain  the  identity  of  doctrine,  worship,  discipline, 
and  government  between  the  two  Churches,  provided  for  by  the  5th 
Article  of  Union,  and  this  would  not  prevent  the  accomplishment 
of  the  disestablishment  and  disendowment  contemplated  by  the  Bill. 
These  spiritual  privileges — which  other  religions  could  not  grudge 
the  Irish  Protestants — could  only  be  secured  them  by  the  supre- 
macy of  the  Crown,  which  the  Bill  proposed  to  destroy,  thus  unneces- 
sarily severing  the  tie  between  religion  and  the  Crown.  Unless 
the   clause  were  struck   out,  Mr.  Disraeli   argued,   the   religious 
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equality  aimed  at  would  not  be  gained.  For  so  long  as  the  Pope 
remained  at  Rome  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  would  be  an  Esta- 
blished Church,  not  only  in  Ireland,  but  wherever  it  existed,  and  to 
be  fair  between  both,  the  Episcopalians  ought  to  have  the  same 
advantage  of  having  a  supreme  head. 

The  Attorney-General  opposed  the  amendment,  which  he  said 
only  raised  a  question  already  settled.  Assuming  disestablish- 
ment and  disendowment  to  be  conceded,  this  clause  was  absolutely 
necessary.  He  protested  emphatically  against  Mr.  Disraeli^s 
notions  of  the  "  royal  supremacy  '*  and  '^  establishments.^'  The  first 
meant  that  the  Queen  was  supreme  in  all  her  courts,  and  it  would 
remain  untouched  by  this  Bill ;  the  only  difference  would  be  that 
ecclesiastical  causes  would  be  tried  in  civil  courts.  "Establish- 
ments "  meant  established  by  law,  which  he  denied  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  to  be. 

Dr.  Ball  asserted  that  the  royal  supremacy  meant  that  the  Crown 
was  the  head  of  the  Church,  and  paramount  in  all  ecclesiastical 
causes.  The  retention  of  the  royal  supremacy  was  necessary  to 
prevent  the  Church  of  the  future  throwing  aside  the  Prayer  Book 
or  the  Articles,  or  even  bishops ;  and  if  the  Protestants  desired  to 
place  themselves  under  this  restriction,  and  under  a  supreme  head, 
what  disadvantage  would  it  be  to  other  religions  ? 

Sir  R.  Palmer  joined  with  the  Attorney-General  in  protesting 
against  the  ideas  of  the  royal  supremacy  broached  on  the  other  side. 
The  Queen  was  supreme  in  Scotland,  though  she  had  few  or  no 
ecclesiastical  privileges  there,  and  she  was  just  as  supreme  over 
Roman  Catholics  and  Dissenters  as  Protestants.  To  retain  power 
over  the  Church  after  stripping  her  of  her  property  would  be  a 
grievous  hardship,  and  he  pointed  out  that  if  the  Episcopalians 
desired  to  retain  the  worship  of  the  Church  of  England,  it  would 
be  easy  for  them  to  meet  after  this  Bill  passed,  and  declare  that 
to  be  the  law  of  their  body. 

Mr.  Walpole  expressed  his  dissent  from  this  definition  of  the 
supremacy,  and  the  controversy  was  continued  for  some  time, 
several  other  members  taking  part  in  it. 

Mr.  Gladstone  criticised  the  transcendental  character  of  Mr. 
Disraeli's  notions  of  an  establishment,  and  entered  again  into  the 
"  supremacy  "  controversy,  repeating  once  more  that  it  would  not 
be  affected  by  the  Bill.  Replying  to  the  arguments  urged  for  the 
amendment,  he  denied  that  it  was  compatible  with  the  scope  of  the 
Bill,  and  he  maintained  that  though  the  Irish  Church  might  retain 
identity  of  doctrine  and  worship  with  the  English  Church,  it  had 
no  right  when  disestablished  to  have  that  identity  secured  by  law, 
for  the  deepest  characteristic  of  an  establishment  was  that  its  laws 
were  the  laws  of  the  land.  He  objected  to  the  amendment  because 
it  struck  at  the  groundwork  of  the  Bill,  and  because,  as  far  as  he 
had  been  able  to  ascertain,  it  was  diametrically  opposed  to  the  feel- 
ings of  Irish  Churchmen,  who  desired,  if  this  Bill  were  to  be  passed, 
to  have  perfect  freedom  of  action  and  organization. 
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Mr.  Disraeli^  in  his  reply^  repeated  that  his  only  motive  was  to 
retain  for  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  the  benefit  of  the 
Sovereign's  supremacy,  and  that  this  could  be  done  without  imped- 
ing the  general  policy  of  the  Bill.  He  reiterated  and  vindicated 
his  conception  of  the  royal  supremacy  and  establishments,  account- 
ing for  Sir  Roundell  Palmer's  views  on  the  point  by  his  well-known 
opinions  that  the  Church  ought  to  be  supreme,  not  the  Crown. 
On  a  division  there  appeared — 

For  the  clause 844 

Against  it 221 

Majority 123 

The  next  important  discussion  took  place  on  the  disendowing 
clause,  which  proposed  to  vest  all  the  property  of  the  Church  in 
Commissioners  to  be  appointed  by  the  Bill. 

Mr.  Hardy  (who  in  Mr.  Disraeli's  absence  from  illness  took 
charge  of  his  amendments)  moved  to  postpone  the  date  of  this 
transfer  from  January,  1871,  to  January,  1872,  the  additional  year, 
in  his  opinion,  being  absolutely  necessary  for  making  all  the 
indispentjable  preliminary  arrangements. 

Dr.  Ball,  in  support  of  the  amendment,  pointed  out  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  pass  a  new  marriage  law  for  Ireland,  and  to  make 
other  arrangements  in  regard  to  educational  and  charitable  matters. 

Mr.  Gladstone  resisted  the  amendment,  alleging  that  the  date 
had  been  fixed  as  the  most  convenient  for  the  State,  and  for  the 
Church  as  well ;  and  that,  in  the  opinion  of  persons  well  acquainted 
with  the  Irish  Church  who  had  been  consulted,  it  was  desirable, 
with  a  view  to  stimulating  private  effort,  to  make  the  interval 
between  the  passing  of  the  Bill  and  the  period  of  disendowment  as 
short  as  possible. 

On  a  division,  the  amendment  was  rejected  by  107 — 301  to  194. 

On  clause  13,  which  provided  for  the  dissolution  of  ecclesiastical 
corporations  and  cessation  of  rights  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
Mr.  Charley  moved  an  amendment  to  preserve  their  rights  of 
peerage  to  the  existing  bishops,  but  on  the  advice  of  Mr.  Hardy  he 
did  not  press  it.  On  Mr.  Hardy's  motion,  an  addition  was  made 
to  the  clause  preserving  to  the  existing  prelates  and  deans  the  title 
and  precedence  they  before  enjoyed. 

On  clause  14,  the  compensation  clause, 

Mr.  Hardy  moved  the  omission  of  that  part  which  deducted  the 
compensation  to  the  curates  from  the  income  payable  to  the  incum- 
bent. He  contended  that  the  curates  ought  to  be  dealt  with  as 
a  separate  class  entirely,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  compensated 
for  the  loss  of  their  prospects  of  promotion ;  and  in  this  he  was 
supported  by  Sir  Roundell  Palmer,  Dr.  Ball,  Mr.  Lefroy,  and 
others.  On  the  other  side,  Mr.  C.  Fortescue,  the  Attorney-General 
for  Ireland,  and  the  Solicitor- General,  defended  the  arrangement 
proposed  in  the  clause,  arguing  that,  as  the  incumbent  paid  the 
curate's  salary  now,  so  he  ought  hereafter  to  pay  his  compensation^ 
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and  that  the   curate  was    substantially   benefited  by  having   an 
income  for  his  incumbent^s  life  converted  into  an  income  for  his  own. 

After  a  lengthened  debate,  the  amendment  was  negatived  by  a 
majority  of  98—330  to  232. 

A  considerable  time  was  consumed  in  the  discussion  of  other 
provisions  affecting  the  compensation  of  incumbents  and  curates. 
Various  amendments  for  increasing  these  allowances  were  made 
without  success,  and  the  O^Donoghue  took  occasion  to  declare,  on 
behalf  of  his  Roman  Catholic  fellow-countrymen,  that  the  com- 
pensation clauses  went  much  farther  than  was  the  due  of  the  Irish 
Protestants,  and  that  to  increase  them  would  be  an  injustice  to  the 
Irish  people.  An  amendment  moved  by  Sir  R.  Palmer  in  regard 
to  curates  was  rejected  by  a  rather  smaller  majority  than  the  rest, 
viz.  93.  Upon  this  portion  of  the  Bill  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  took  a 
general  objection  to  the  niggardliness  of  the  scheme ;  and  Mr.  Har- 
court,  in  a  similar  strain,  made  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  a  more  liberal  treatment  of  the  curates,  urging  that  they 
should  be  compensated  by  a  lump  sum.  The  equity  and  liberality 
of  the  plan  of  compensation  were  defended  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue,  but  Mr.  Gladstone  intimated  that  he 
would  accept  an  amendment,  suggested  by  Mr.  Pim,  for  the  com- 
pensation of  non-permanent  curates  by  a  gratuity  calculated  upon 
length  of  service. 

After  various  other  amendments  of  minor  importance  had  been 
disposed  of,  the  Committee  arrived  at  the  19th  clause,  repealing  the 
prohibition  against  the  holding  of  synods.  Upon  this  Mr.  Disraeli 
moved  an  addition,  enabling  the  bishops,  clergy,  and  laity  to  meet 
in  general  assembly  or  convocation,  and  to  make  laws  and  regula- 
tions for  the  government  of  the  Church.  His  object,  he  said,  was 
to  make  convocation  an  orderly  ecclesiastical  parliament,  instead  of 
a  "  Donnybrook  Fair.^' 

Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  Attorney- General  for  Ireland  dissented 
from  it  as  unnecessary  and  objectionable,  because  it  derogated  from 
the  perfect  freedom  which  the  Bill  proposed  to  confer  on  the 
disestablished  Church,  and  conferred  on  it  a  status  possessed  by  no 
other  religious  body.  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  addition,  called  to  mind 
that  when  in  1852  he  had  proposed  a  similar  provision  for  the 
colonial  churches,  Mr.  Disraeli,  then  in  office,  opposed  it,  and 
persuaded  the  House  of  Commons  to  reject  it. 

The  amendment  gave  rise  to  some  discussion,  but  was  not 
ultimately  pressed,  and  the  clause  passed  unamended. 

Clause  20,  which  provided  that,  subject  to  any  alteration  which 
might  be  made  after  January  1,  1871,  the  present  ecclesiastical  law 
should  be  binding  on  the  members  of  the  Church,  and  enforceable  in 
the  temporal  courts,  was  objected  to  by  Mr.  Sherlock,  Mr.  Candlish, 
Mr.  Pim,  and  other  members  on  the  Ministerial  side.  They  urged 
that  it  would  give  the  Episcopalians  a  privilege  not  enjoyed  by 
other  bodies,  and  a  sanction  to  ecclesiastical  law  which  it  ought  not 
to  possess  in  a  condition  of  disestablishment.     Mr.  Henley  objected 
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to  it  as  a  disability  and  a  clog  on  the  freedom  of  the  Church,  and 
Mr.  Walpole  also  doubted  whether  it  would  operate  beneficially, 
asking  what  would  occur  if  no  Church  body  were  formed.  On  the 
other  side,  the  Attorney- General  for  Ireland  and  the  Solicitor- 
General  explained  that  the  clause  was  only  meant  to  be  tran- 
sitional, to  carry  the  Church  over  the  period  between  the  extinction 
of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  and  the  formation  of  a  tribunal  by 
voluntary  contract  between  the  members  of  the  Church.  Mr. 
Hardy  was  in  favour  of  the  clause,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  also 
defended  it,  attaching  to  it  great  importance.  In  reply 
to  Mr.  Walpole,  he  said  that  the  Bill  was  framed  entirely  on 
the  supposition  that  the  Church  would  organize  a  governing 
body,  but  if  that  were  not  done  further  legislatipn  would  be 
necessary. 

Clause  22  caused  an  animated  discussion.  It  constituted  the 
new  Church  body  with  power,  among  other  things,  to  hold  lands 
to  an  extent  to  be  defined  in  a  future  clause ;  and  Dr.  Ball  proposed 
to  strike  out  the  words  of  limitation.  On  the  one  side  it  was  urged 
by  Mr.  Hardy,  Mr.  Bentinck,  and  Lord  J.  Manners,  that  the 
amendment  was  a  measure  of  equality,  as  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  by  means  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Bequests  Act,  could  hold 
any  amount  of  land,  and  that  it  was  tyranny  to  fetter  the  discretion 
of  the  Church  body  as  to  the  mode  of  investing  its  property.  But 
Mr.  Gladstone,  the  Attorney- General  for  Ireland,  and  others,  argued 
that  no  corporation  in  Ireland  could  hold  land,  and  that  it  was 
unadvisabJe  that  the  Church  property  should  be  so  invested,  for 
clergymen  were  usually  the  worst  landlords.  On  a  division  the 
amendment  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  102.  Upon  the  important 
clause  (23)  which  related  to  the  commutation  and  redemption  of 
life  interests,  Mr.  Disraeli  proposed  a  long  amendment,  which, 
instead  of  individual  commutation,  or  leaving  to  each  incumbent  to 
decide  whether  he  will  commute,  substituted  a  plan  by  which  the 
Church  body  should  apply  to  the  commissioners  for  a  general  com- 
mutation of  all  life  interests,  and  the  capitalized  sum  should  be  paid 
over  to  the  Church  body.  It  proposed,  too,  that  each  life  interest 
should  be  capitalized  on  the  footing  of  fourteen  years^  purchase,  and 
from  this  change  Mr.  Disraeli  anticipated  that  the  process  of 
commutation  would  be  quickened,  and  the  successful  operations  of 
the  Bill  facilitated. 

Mr.  Gladstone  remarked  that  the  immediate  effect  of  the  amend- 
ment would  be  to  increase  the  amount  of  compensation  which 
would  come  to  the  Church,  but  his  objections  to  it  went  deeper. 
It  contemplated  an  interference  with  the  individual  liberty  of  each 
incumbent  as  to  commutation,  which  would  be  unwise ;  it  would 
give  a  Parliamentary  title  to  each  incumbent,  however  deficient  the 
arrangements  of  the  commissioners  as  to  commutation  might  be, 
and  the  term  of  fourteen  years  was  unintelligible. 

The  Attorney-General  for  Ireland  vigorously  denounced  the 
amendment  as  a  covert  attempt  to  obtain  a  second  endowment. 
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Sir  B.  Palmer  looked  on  the  amendment  as  a  chance  of  doings 
gome  little  justice  to  the  laity.  He  saw  no  reason  why  their  per- 
manent interests  should  not  be  as  favourably  dealt  with  as  the 
permanent  interests  of  Maynooth  and  the  Presbyterians,  and 
intimated  that  he  should  support  that  portion  of  the  Bill. 

A  division  showed  a  majority  of  100  against  the  amendment. 

The  next  material  conflict  of  opinion  arose  on  the  25th  clause, 
which  contained  the  enactments  respecting  the  Church  edifices  to 
be  vested  in  the  Commissioners. 

Mr.  Disraeli,  in  moving  the  first  of  a  series  of  amendments  on 
this  part  of  the  Bill,  remarked  upon  what  he  described  as  the 
harshness  of  these  provisions,  and  on  their  failure  to  carry  out  the 
pledges  of  the  Liberal  party  when  in  opposition.  Last  year, 
"gracious  and  generous^'  was  the  treatment  which  Mr.  Bright 
proposed  to  apply  to  the  Irish  Church,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  joined  in 
that  pledge,  and  repeated  it  on  the  hustings ;  but  now  Mr.  C.  For- 
tescue  had  thrown  that  declaration  over,  and  had  officially  recom- 
mended the  Bill  as  "sweeping  and  severe,^^  while  Mr.  Lowe 
repudiated  with  a  sneer  the  notion  of  "  being  generous  with  other 
folks^  money.''  Referring  to  a  charge  of  the  Attorney-General  for 
Ireland  on  a  former  night — that  all  the  amendments  of  the  Oppo- 
sition were  made  with  the  sinister  design  of  perpetuating  establish- 
ment and  endowment — Mr.  Disraeli  declared  that  their  sole  object 
was  to  carry  out  the  pledges  which  the  Government  had  broken, 
and  to  protect  the  vested  rights  of  the  laity. 

Mr.  Gladstone  declined  to  be  led  into  a  controversy.  He  con- 
tented himself  with  replying  that  the  measure  fulfilled  all  the 
conditions  mentioned  by  Mr.  Disraeli,  contradictory  though  they 
might  seem.  Its  supporters  believed  it  to  be  "  gracious  and 
generous  /'  but  nevertheless  they  did  not  deny  that  from  its  oppo- 
nents' point  of  view  it  was  "  sweeping  and  severe."  He  offered 
no  opposition  to  Mr.  Disraeli's  first  amendment,  which  only  made  it 
clearer  that  the  ruins  to  be  handed  over  to  the  Commissioners  of 
Public  Works  were  to  be  preserved  as  national  monuments. 

On  clause  27,  which  contained  the  conditions  with  respect  to  the 
transfer  of  Ecclesiastical  residences, 

Mr.  Disraeli  moved  the  omission  of  the  latter  part  of  the  clause, 
by  the  effect  of  which  the  glebe-houses  would  be  handed  over  to 
the  Church  body  free  of  the  building  and  other  charges  which  the 
clause  imposed. 

Sir  Roundell  Palmer  supported  Mr.  Disraeli,  contrasting  the 
ungracious  and  niggardly  provisions  of  the  Bill  with  the  liberal 
promises  of  last  year,  and  with  the  treatment  of  Maynooth. 

Dr.  Ball  also  urged  the  Government  to  reconsider  the  clause^ 
about  which  he  assured  them  there  was  much  feeling  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  C.  Fortescue,  and  Mr.  Sullivan  pointed  out 
that  to  hand  over  the  glebe-houses  without  payment  would  only 
half  settle  this  question,  and  would  still  leave  behind  a  perceptible 
remnant  of  ascendancy.     Besides  the  250,000/.  of  building  charges 
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to  be  paid  before  tbe  Commissioners  got  possession  of  tbese  glebe- 
bouses^  a  charge  of  at  least  160^000/.  had  been  spent  on  them  out  of 
the  public  taxes. 

In  answer  to  the  numerous  taunts  of  broken  pledges — and  he 
reminded  the  House  that  they  were  necessarily  more  opinions  than 
pledges — Mr.  Gladstone  declared  that  his  promise  was  that  the 
Church  should  be  dealt  with  as  generously  as  was  consistent  with 
the  leading  principle  of  religious  equality,  and  he  contended  that 
virtually  the  glebe-houses  were  given  to  the  Church,  for  the  State 
in  the  end  would  be  a  loser  by  the  transaction. 

Mr.  P.  W.  Martin,  as  a  strong  supporter  of  the  Bill,  appealed  to 
the  Premier  to  have  some  mercy  on  those  of  his  followers  who,  like 
himself,  trusting  in  his  and  Mr.  Bright^s  declarations,  had  pledged 
themselves  on  the  hustings  to  hand  over  the  glebe- houses  without 
charging  for  the  sites. 

Mr.  Gladstone  stated  that  the  Government  were  unable  to  consent 
to  any  material  modification  in  the  clause,  which  he  justified  once 
more  on  the  principle  of  religious  equality.  When  he  spoke  on 
this  subject  last  year  he  was  not  aware  of  the  large  sums  which  had 
been  spent  on  the  glebe-houses  from  public  grants,  nor  of  the  large 
building  charges  on  them.  These  would  have  to  be  paid  by  the 
Commissioners,  who,  even  under  the  conditions  complained  of,  would 
lose  considerably  on  the  transaction. 

Lord  J.  Manners  contrasted  the  different  principles  on  which  the 
Maynooth  buildings  and  the  glebe-houses  were  treated,  and  con- 
tended that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  made  out  no  case  for  this  signal 
breach  of  faith. 

Mr.  Bagwell,  speaking  from  the  Liberal  side,  while  earnestly 
protesting  his  desire  to  see  the  Bill  passed,  expressed  his  regret  that 
the  Government  had  not  made  the  concession  prayed,  as  a  message 
of  conciliation  to  the  Irish  Protestants. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Moore,  as  a  Roman  Catholic  Liberal,  urged  his  co- 
religionists to  join  in  requesting  the  Government  to  hand  over  the 
glebe-houses  as  a  mark  of  goodwill  to  the  Protestant  clergy. 

Mr.  O'Reilly,  Sir  J.  Esmonde,  and  the  O'Conor  Don,  on  behalf 
of  the  Roman  Catholics,  refused  to  join  in  this  appeal,  and  expressed 
a  decided  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  sanctioned  by  them. 

Mr.  Bright  pointed  out  that  unless  the  Irish  people  were  con- 
vinced that  the  Bill  dealt  with  every  question  in  a  spirit  of  perfect 
equality,  it  would  fail  in  its  fundamental  object.  He  admitted  that 
at  Birmingham  he  had  proposed  to  hand  over  the  churches  and 
glebe-houses  to  the  Church,  but  at  the  same  time  he  had  recom- 
mended that  the  Presbyterians  and  Roman  Catholic  clergy  should 
be  dealt  with  in  the  same  way,  and  should  receive  a  certain  sum  of 
money.  That  policy,  however,  had  been  found  impossible,  and  the 
plan  now  submitted  for  obtaining  perfect  religious  equality  was  the 
best  possible  plan  which  could  be  devised  consistently  with  the 
principle  of  the  Bill.  The  Government  had  drawn  a  line,  and 
could  not  go  beyond  it. 
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Mr.  Ward  Hunt  denied  that  religious  equality  would  be  esta- 
blished if  the  Maynooth  clauses  were  carried  in  their  present 
form. 

Sir  G.  Grey,  though  agreeing  that  the  Church  ought  to  repay 
the  building  charges,  concurred  with  those  who  regretted  that  the 
Government  had  not  freely  given  over  the  glebes,  on  which  there 
were  no  such  charges.  He  agreed  with  the  scheme  shadowed  out 
by  Mr.  Bright,  and  he  added  that  a  great  want  of  moral  courage 
had  been  shown  in  assuming  too  hastily  that  it  was  impracticable. 

On  a  division  Mr.  Disraefrs  amendment  was  rejected  by  318  to 
227— majority  91. 

Among  the  arrangements  proposed  by  the  Bill,  much  interest 
had  attached  to  the  question,  how  far  post-Reformation  endowments 
ought  to  be  considered  as  the  private  and  special  property  of  the 
Protestant  Church,  and  consequently  to  be  excepted  from  the 
general  rule  of  disendowment.  Mr.  Gladstone  had  specified  the 
year  1660  as  the  date  subsequent  to  which  donations  to  the  Church 
should  be  regarded  as  rightfully  appertaining  to  it.  Upon  this  pro- 
position Mr.  Disraeli  founded  another  of  his  amendments,  by  which 
he  desired  to  include  in  the  reservation  all  endowments  withoui 
reference  to  date.  In  support  of  his  proposal  he  contended  that  there 
had  been  complete  identity  and  communion  between  the  Churches 
of  England  and  Ireland  from  1562,  that  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
were  adopted  by  the  Irish  Church  in  1684,  and  that  the  government 
of  the  two  Churches  had  been  uniform  from  the  same  date. 

Mr.  Harcourt  argued  at  some  length  in  favour  of  the  right  of 
the  State  to  deal  with  private  endowments. 

Mr.  Chaplin,  in  an  effective  maiden  speech,  contended  that  for 
three  centuries — save  for  about  19  years — the  English  and  Irish 
Churches  were  identical,  and  challenged  the  Government  to  defend 
a  clause  which  had  taken  the  country  by  surprise. 

Mr.  Gladstone  accepted  the  challenge.  He  maintained  that  1660 
was  the  earliest  date  at  which  the  Irish  Church  took  so  definite  a 
Protestant  form  as  to  give  a  reasonable  presumption  that  it  was 
now  the  same  body  as  that  to  which  the  private  endowments  were 
given.  To  constitute  a  private  endowment  which  should  be 
exempted  from  confiscation,  Mr.  Gladstone  argued  that  it  should 
proceed  from  private  sources ;  that  it  should  be  given  to  a  definite 
religious  body,  and  not  as  an  Establishment;  and  that  this  should 
be  the  same  body  as  that  which  was  to  retain  the  benefit  of  it ; 
these  conditions  had  been  interpreted  most  liberally  for  the  Irish 
Church  in  the  Bill ;  for  no  doubt,  if  the  matter  were  looked  into, 
many  of  these  endowments  had  been  given  to  the  Church  as  a 
national  institution.  As  to  the  amendment,  Mr.  Gladstone 
remarked  that  it  was  most  astute  in  its  vagueness,  because  it  not 
only  included  the  century  reaching  back  to  the  Reformation,  which 
would  be  very  barren  in  endowments,  but  the  pre-Reformation 
grants  also.  Here,  however,  he  pointed  out  the  claims  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  would  come  in. 
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Sir  Roundell  Palmer  dissented  from  the  vague  character  of  the 
amendment,  and  argued  the  right  of  the  Church  to  retain  all  private 
endowments  since  the  Reformation. 

Dr.  Ball  stated  that  the  eflPect  of  going  back  a  century  would  be 
to  secure  to  the  Church  Archbishop  Bramhall's  endowments,  and 
some  endowments  of  the  London  Companies. 

After  some  further  debate  a  division  was  taken  on  the  question 
for  substituting  1560  for  1660.  The  latter  date  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  86.  This  was  the  lowest  majority  which  the  Govern- 
ment obtained  in  any  of  the  numerous  divisions  on  the  provisions 
of  the  Bill.  A  proposal  by  Sir  J.  Heygate  to  return  to  the  Church 
the  glebe-lands  included  in  the  Ulster  Grants  was  rejected  by  a 
larger  majority. 

The  next  point  which  occasioned  much  debate  was  as  to  the 
terms  on  which  the  landowners  should  be  allowed  to  redeem  the 
tithe  rent-charge.  The  Bill  had  fixed  the  amount  at  22^  years^ 
purchase,  or  by  annual  instalments  for  45  years  of  4J  per  cent, 
of  the  purchase-money ;  but  now,  on  Mr.  Gladstone's  own  motion, 
the  time  was  lengthened  to  52  years,  and  the  instalment  fixed  at 
4^.  9«.  per  cent.,  with  a  deduction  for  poor-rates.  Various  amend- 
ments were  proposed  on  these  terms.  Mr.  Herbert  moved  to  reduce 
the  time  to  18  years'  purchase.  Mr.  Pawcett  desired  to  expunge 
the  power  of  redemption  from  the  Bill.  Mr.  Raikes  sought  to 
empower  landowners  to  annex  the  rent-charge  to  the  purposes  of 
any  religious  denomination  they  thought  fit. 

Mr.  Gladstone  pointed  out  in  vindication  of  his  own  proposition, 
that  of  the  three  parties  affected  by  this  part  of  the  clause  all  were 
benefited  and  none  suffered  damage.  The  Exchequer  lent  money 
at  3 1  per  cent.,  the  Commissioners  got  22^  years'  purchase  instead 
of  17,  and  the  landlord  would  pay  for  52  years  only  instead  of 
for  ever.  No  doubt  there  was  an  apparent  mystery  in  the  ex- 
tinction of  a  perpetual  charge  in  52  years,  but  he  showed  how 
this  was  done  by  converting  the  one  per  cent,  difference  between 
the  rates  at  which  the  landowner  borrowed  and  paid  into  a  sinking 
fund.  A  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Brodrick  that  the  payment  of 
the  principal  and  interest  of  the  commutation  might  be  discharged 
in  a  lesser  number  of  years  by  agreement,  was  accepted  by 
Mr.  Gladstone ;  but  he  strongly  opposed  the  amendment  of  Mr. 
Raikes,  to  allow  landowners  to  devote  the  tithes  to  the  purposes  of 
any  religious  denomination  at  their  choice. 

The  clause  as  modified  by  Mr.  Gladstone  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  148. 

Clause  36,  the  first  of  the  Regium  Bonum  and  Maynooth  clauses, 
which  provides  the  compensation  to  the  Presbyterian  ministers,  was 
not  opposed.  Its  provisions  were  extended  so  as  to  include  those 
congregations  which  were  at  that  time  passing  through  the 
preliminary  stages  to  entitle  them  to  a  grant. 

Upon  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  affecting  the  College  of  May- 
nooth, a  warm  controversy  arose,  and  some  division  of  opinion 
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among  the  usual  supporters  of  the  Government  was  manifeste^^ 
The  Bill   proposed  to   repeal   the  Majmooth  Act,  except  so  muc^^ 
as    related    to   the    constitution    and    powers    of   the   Maynoot 
Trustees ;  but  this  latter  reservation  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Whalle; 
who  moved  an  amendment  to  the  clauses. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  referring  to  the  language  of  the  fourth  Resolution 
of  1H68,  denied  that  it  pledged  the  House  to  repeal  in  toto  the 
Maynooth  Act.  It  merely  referred  to  the  cessation  of  the  May nooth 
OTant.  He  explained  that  as  it  had  been  necessary  to  create  a 
corporate  body  for  managing  the  affairs  of  the  Disestablished 
Church,  it  had  been  thought  right  to  retain  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  the  corporate  body  which  the  Government  found  ready 
created  to  its  hand  in  the  Maynooth  Trustees. 

Mr.  Newdegate  replied  that  the  Charitable  Bequests  Commis- 
sioners could  have  managed  the  funds  quite  as  efficientlv  as  a 
special  Commission.  An  observation  from  Mr.  Newdegate  lead  to 
some  sharp  recriminations  between  him  and  Mr.  Whalley,  whom 
he  charged,  among  other  things,  with  having  made  the  Maynooth 
question  a  laughing-stock,  and  with  managing  it  so  inefficiently 
that  he  had  been  compelled  to  withdraw  his  support. 

After  a  good  deal  of  discussion,  Mr.  Whalley^s  amendment  was 
negatived  by  324  to  196. 

The  main  point  in  the  clause  affecting  Maynooth  College  was 
the  payment  to  the  Trustees  of  a  capital  sum  equal  to  fourteen 
times  the  annual  grant.  Its  omission  was  moved  by  Sir  G.  Jen- 
kinson,  who  maintained  that  it  amounted  to  a  permanent  endow- 
ment, and  was,  therefore,  a  violation  of  the  fourth  resolution,  which 
only  spoke  of  compensation  to  personal  interests. 

He  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Daliymple. 

The  O'Conor  Don  (a  trustee  of  Maynooth)  defended  the  arrange- 
ment, which  he  held  in  no  way  unfairly  favoured  the  College.  On 
the  contrary,  if  any  partiality  was  shown  it  was  to  the  Episcopalians, 
who  retained  Trinity  College,  which  was  more  than  a  set-off  for 
Maynooth. 

Colonel  Barttelot  supported  the  amendment.  He  insisted  that 
the  cessation  of  the  Maynooth  grant  was  the  question  on  which  the 
majority  of  members  on  both  sides  had  been  elected,  and  denounced 
the  clause  as  an  attempt  to  endow  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  out 
of  Protestant  funds,  contrary  to  the  general  understanding  of  the 
country  at  the  elections. 

Mr.  Gladstone  denied  that  any  distinction  had  been  made 
between  the  compensations  to  Maynooth  and  to  the  Presbyterians, 
and  taunted  the  Opposition  with  endeavouring  to  make  use  of  a 
popular  religious  prejudice  to  deprive  Maynooth  of  all  compensation, 
after  having  voted  about  800,000^.  to  the  Presbyterians  without  a 
word.  He  argued  that  it  was  fair  to  take  this  compensation  from 
the  surplus,  because,  by  the  use  of  the  credit  of  the  Consolidated 
Fund  in  the  operations  of  the  Commissioners,  this  surplus  would  be 
increased  by  a  much  larger  sum  than  the  clause  would  take  from  it. 
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Again^  the  Regium  Donum  and  the  Maynooth  grant  were  essentially 
charges  for  Irish  purposes,  with  which  the  Imperial  Exchequer  had 
nothing  to  do,  and  it  was  just,  therefore,  that  they  should  be  paid 
out  of  Irish  funds. 

Sir  J.  Elphinstone  reproached  the  Scotch  members  with  violating 
the  understanding  with  their  constituents,  and  flying  in  the  face  of 
all  the  traditions  of  their  ancestors,  in  sanctioning  this  proposal  to 
use  Protestant  property  for  Popish  purposes. 

Mr.  McLaren  and  the  Lord  Advocate  retorted  that  a  suggestion 
to  pay  these  compensations  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  would 
have  been  condemned  universally  from  one  end  of  Scotland  to  the 
other,  and  that  it  was  universally  known  that  these  compensations 
were  to  be  taken  from  the  Irish  Ecclesiastical  Funds. 

Mr.  Herbert  asserted  that  last  year  no  one  anticipated  that  the 
property  of  the  Irish  Church  would  have  to  bear  these  charges;  but 
he  was  afraid  that  if  this  amendment  were  carried  the  College  of 
Maynooth  would  get  nothing.  Before  he  voted  for  it,  therefore,  he 
required  a  pledge  from  the  Opposition  that  they  would  support  a 
proposal  to  grant  the  money  required  from  the  Consolidated  Fund. 

Mr.  Ward  Hunt  had  no  diflSculty  in  giving  this  pledge  as  far  as 
he  was  concerned,  and  included  in  it  the  Regium  Donum  compensa- 
tions, which,  he  admitted,  ought  to  be  treated  on  the  same  footing. 

Mr.  E.  Ellice,  though  strenuously  opposed  to  material  parts  of 
the  clause— holding  the  surplus  to  be  as  much  public  property  as 
the  Consolidated  Fund — saw  no  reason  why  the  compensations, 
which  were  for  Irish  purposes,  should  not  be  paid  out  of  the  surplus. 

Sir  F.  Heygate,  having  assented  to  the  Presbyterian  compensa- 
tion, held  himself  bound  in  honour  to  support  the  clause. 

Mr.  Henley  denied  that  it  was  an  Irish  purpose  to  relieve  the 
British  taxpayer  of  a  charge  of  over  a  million. 

Mr.  Bright  predicted  that  if  the  amendment  were  carried,  May- 
nooth would  get  no  compensation,  and  vigorously  denounced  it  as  a 
special  manifestation  of  that  hostility  to  the  Roman  Catholics 
which  had  always  distinguished  the  Conservative  party. 

Mr.  Disraeli  explained  that,  though  he  had  given  notice  of  his 
intention  to  omit  clause  36  (the  Regium  Donum  compensations),  he 
had  not  thought  it  necessary  to  provoke  two  discussions  on  the  same 
point.  He  declared  himself  in  favour  of  large  and  liberal  com- 
pensations, to  be  taken  from  the  Exchequer,  as  every  body  last 
year  understood  they  would  be. 

After  several  other  speeches  had  been  delivered,  the  House  went 
to  a  division,  which  resulted  in  a  majority  in  favour  of  the  clause 
of  126. 

Mr.  Sinclair  Aytoun,  who  had  taken  a  leading  part  in  opposing 
the  arrangements  relative  to  Maynooth,  then  proposed  another 
amendment,  substituting  for  the  grant  of  a  fixed  sum  a  plan  of 
compensating  the  individual  life  interests  of  the  professors  and 
students.  In  support  of  it  he  maintained  that  the  clause  virtually 
amounted  to  a  re-endowment  of  the  College,  and  that  the  Roman 
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Catholics  were  treated  with  exceptional  liberality.     Other  members 
followed  in  support  of  the  same  view.     In  answer  to  them, 

Mr.  Gladstone  denied  that  the  sum  proposed  to  be  given  to  May- 
nooth  was  an  endowment  in  any  sense  different  from  that  in  which 
the  Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians  were  endowed.  He  preferred 
to  describe  it  as  a  payment  to  enable  Maynooth  to  pass  through  a 
state  of  transition.  Protesting  against  being  called  on  to  chaffer 
over  £  s.  d,  at  this  point  of  the  controversy,  he  went  at  length  into 
the  statistics  of  the  compensation,  showing  in  the  end  that  there 
was  only  a  difference  of  40,000/.  or  50,000/.  between  the  Govern- 
ment plan  and  the  suggestions  of  Mr.  Aytoun.  As  to  the  mode 
chosen  by  the  Government,  he  maintained  that  they  had  no  choice, 
for  it  was  not  possible  to  deal  directly  with  the  professors  and 
students,  and  he  denied  emphatically  that  the  Roman  Catholics  had 
been  treated  more  liberally  than  the  Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians. 
Finally,  as  Trinity  College  must  avowedly  be  dealt  with,  he  warned 
its  friends  to  be  careful  how  they  laid  down  principles  which,  a 
twelvemonth  hence,  might  be  pressed  against  them. 

Ultimately,  Mr.  Aytoun^s  amendment  was  lost  by  a  majority  of 
107,  and  other  amendments  to  this  portion  of  the  Bill  were  also 
negatived. 

Then  came  that  most  controverted  question,  the  disposal  of  the 
surplus,  always  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  raised 
by  the  Bill.  These  clauses  gave  rise  to  a  strong  conflict  of  opinions. 
Various  counter-proposals  were  made  to  the  proposition  of  the  Bill 
to  appropriate  it  to  hospitals  and  other  eleemosynary  purposes. 
Mr.  Pim  suggested  that  it  should  be  devoted  first  to  the  budding 
of  glebe-houses  for  the  Episcopalian  clergy ;  next,  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  priests ;  and,  lastly,  for  the  Presbyterian  ministers.  Mr, 
Whalley  had  an  amendment,  to  pay  over  the  whole  surplus  to  the 
National  Debt  Commissioners ;  and  Mr.  Fawcett  proposed  to  use  it 
either  for  the  development  of  education  in  Ireland,  or  in  the  reform  of 
the  tenure  of  land.  None  of  these  propositions  were  pressed  to  a  divi- 
sion ;  but  Mr.  Pim^s  gave  rise  to  a  short  discussion  on  the  principle  of 
the  Bill.  Mr.  Bourke,  in  supporting  it,  gave  as  a  reason  that  it  tended 
towards  concurrent  endowment,  on  which  principle,  he  maintained, 
the  question  ought  to  have  been  approached,  and  on  which  the  Irish 
Church  might  have  been  converted  into  an  unassailable  institution. 
It  was  the  exigencies  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  alliances  which  had  pre- 
vented this,  though  he  admitted  that  it  was  not  popular  on  his  own 
side. 

Mr.  Gladstone  observed  that  the  popular  sentiment  in  the  three 
kingdoms  forbade  a  settlement  on  this  principle  of  concurrent  endow- 
ment, as  Mr.  Bourke,  indeed,  had  admitted  by  his  observation 
about  "political  alliances.''  As  to  the  amendment,  though  he 
neither  blamed  it  nor  violently  opposed  it,  he  pointed  out  that  it 
was  totally  opposed  to  the  principles  of  the  Bill  and  to  the  arrange- 
ments already  made  for  the  glebe-houses. 

After  a  long  discussion,  during  which  the  principle  of  concurrent 
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endowment  was  much  debated,  Mr.  Pim^s  amendment  was  with- 
drawn. 

Sir  P.  Heygate  proposed  to  strike  out  of  the  clause  the  hospitals, 
reformatories,  and  other  institutions  which  might  fall  under  the 
influence  or  management  of  religious  societies,  and  to  confine  the 
application  of  the  surplus  to  infirmaries  and  lunatic  asylums,  which, 
he  said,  would  entirely  absorb  it. 

This  amendment  received  little  or  no  support.  Mr.  Gregory 
moved  another,  providing  that  the  surplus  should  go  in  exoneration 
of  the  poor-rate,  and  not  of  the  county-cess,  but  this  also  was  not 
pressed. 

The  portion  of  the  Bill  which  had  been  reserved  to  the  last 
related  to  the  appointment  and  powers  of  the  Commissioners,  by 
whom  the  operation  of  the  transfer  of  the  endowments  was  to  be 
conducted.  Mr.  Gladstone  had  previously  announced  the  names  of 
those  whom  he  intended  to  propose,  viz.  Viscount  Monck,  Mr. 
Justice  Lawson,  of  the  Irish  Court  of  Queen^s  Bench,  and  Mr.  G.  W. 
Hamilton,  then  one  of  the  Secretaries  to  the  Treasury.  These 
nominations  were  favourably  received  by  the  House,  and  at  length, 
on  the  7ih  of  May,  the  clauses  of  the  Bill  which  had  undergone 
such  lengthened  and  anxious  controversy,  were  declared  to  have 
passed  through  Committee. 

On  the  moving  of  the  Report  some  clauses  were  added.  The  only 
contention  of  any  importance  arose  on  a  clause  moved  by  Sir 
Roundell  Palmer,  providing  that  the  annuities  granted  under  the 
Act  shall  not  be  forfeited  because  the  annuitants  do  not  consent  to 
alterations  which  may  be  made  in  the  Articles  of  the  Church. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  though  admitting  that  the  clergy  had  a  right  to 
this  protection  if  they  asked  it,  deprecated  it  as  likely  to  lead  to 
anarchy  and  confusion  in  the  Church.  As  the  opinion  of  Churchmen 
seemed  to  be  divided,  he  suggested  that  the  point  should  be  left  to 
the  House  of  Lords  to  settle,  to  which  Sir  Roundell  Palmer  agreed. 

Sir  Roundell  Palmer  next  proposed  to  leave  out  of  the  Preamble 
the  words  declaring  that  no  part  of  the  funds  of  the  Church  shall 
hereafter  be  applied  "for  the  teaching  of  religion.^'  He  urged  it  as 
a  matter  of  sentiment. 

Mr.  C.  Fortescue  replied,  that  as  they  had  made  up  their  minds 
to  do  the  thing,  it  was  misplaced  delicacy  not  to  say  it. 

Sir  Roundell  did  not  persevere ;  but,  in  withdrawing  his  notice, 
he  expressed  a  hope  that  the  Government  would  take  up  Mr. 
M^Evoy^s  Bill  for  repealing  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Act. 

The  motion  for  the  final  stage  of  the  Bill,  the  third  reading,  was 
made  on  the  31st  May,  exactly  three  months  from  iiie  time  of  its 
introduction  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  final  demonstration 
against  it  was  made  by  Mr.  Holt,  who  moved  that  the  third  reading 
be  deferred  for  six  months.  He  said  his  object  was  to  give  the 
Conservative  party  an  opportunity  of  freeing  their  consciences  from 
all  responsibility  for  a  measure  their  objections  to  which  had  not 
been  decreased  by  the  long  debates  and  its  treatment  in  Committee. 
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The  eiwential  objection  he  took  to  it  was  the  dismption  it  woiild 
effect  of  the  connexion  between  Church  and  State^  which  he  valued 
as  Hccurin^  the  independence  of  the  clergy  and  the  freedom  of  the 
laity.  The  voluntary  system  about  to  be  introduced  into  Ireland 
had  failed  in  all  but  lar^e  and  rich  towns,  and  was  utterly  unsuited 
t/>  that  country;  and  referrin^^  to  American  decisions  on  questions 
of  Chun-li  property,  he  asst»rted  that  if  Ireland  had  been  part  of  the 
I  lilted  StatcH,  the  Church  mi|j;ht  have  been  disestablished,  but  she 
would  have  retained  her  property.  After  complaining  that  no 
reah^iu  and  no  explanation  had  been  given  of  the  principles  on 
whi<:li  thij  Hill  was  founded — except  that  its  authors  had  the  power 
or  the  vvdl  to  do  the  thing — he  went  on  to  examine  the  Bill  in 
itn  |ireoent  bha|>e,  objecting  principally  to  its  arbitrary  character, 
the  irrebjjouHible  |>ower  given  to  the  Commission,  and  its  complete 
bubbcrvieney  to  the  Minister  of  the  day,  its  harsh  treatment  of  the 
Prote&tantb,  and  itb  violation  of  last  year's  pledges.  So  far  from 
being  a  message  of  peace,  it  would  create  internal  discord;  and  in 
hib  peniiation  he  condemned  it  as  a  political  error,  a  social  calamity, 
and  a  national  crime. 

[iord  Khtho  seconded  the  amendment.  He  regarded  the  Bill  as 
Uic  inaiiguration  of  a  policy  which  would  inevitably  lead  to  the 
separation  of  Church  and  State  in  the  three  kingdoms;  and  dis- 
cubbiug  in  an  iruuical  vein  the  motives  of  its  introduction,  he 
remarked  that  whatever  might  be  its  effect  in  Ireland,  it  had 
^'  pacified  **  the  Liberal  ])arty,  and  had  reconciled  what  two  years 
ago  was  thought  to  be  irreconcilable.  But  he  denied  emphatically 
tliat  it  would  |>roduce  peace  in  Ireland,  where  a  iirm  and  explicit 
declaration  of  policy  on  the  land  question  would  have  produced  a 
ten  times  more  tranquillizing  etfect.  Admitting  that  there  was  no 
power  now  which  could  resist  the  Bill,  he  declared  that  it  would 
prove  an  utter  failure  for  all  the  purposes  of  justice  and  religious 
equality  it  was  supposed  to  have  in  view.  It  would  alienate  the 
Protestants,  and  prepare  the  way  for  an  attack  on  the  Act  of 
Settlement.  He  attributed  the  policy  on  which  it  was  founded 
to  the  influence  of  the  "  voluntary  ^^  party,  and  he  regarded  it  as 
the  instrument  with  which  the  aristocratic  whigs  had  performed 
the  ceremony  of  "  happy  despatch.^' 

Mr.  Cardwell  held  that,  after  all  that  had  passed— the  long 
debates  of  last  vear,  the  verdict  of  the  elections,  and  the  exhaustive 
arguments  of  this  vear — further  debate  must  be  unreal.  But 
having  formerly  borne  a  share  in  the  government  of  Ireland,  he 
was  unwilling  to  part  with  the  Bill  without  expressing  his  sincere 
conviction  that  it  was  a  great  act  of  justice,  that  it  would  cement 
Ireland  to  Great  Britain,  and  would  strengthen  the  power  of 
Kuglaud  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  It  was  the  tirst  step  in 
the  \>olicy  by  which  we  had  conciliated  Scotland  and  Canada,  once 
more  aliouate<l  than  Ireland,  and  in  the  end  it  would  prove  a  most 
beneticial  measure  to  the  Church  herself. 

Sir  F.  Heygate  entered  his  final  protest  against  the  Bill,  which 
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he  predicted  would  never  work.  Mr.  J.  G.  Talbot  also  expressed 
his  opinion  that  this  was  the  first  step  towards  universal  disendow- 
ment. 

Mr.  Adderley  pronounced  the  Bill  to  be  the  most  illogical  of  our 
time ;  for  its  premisses^  and  the  pleas  on  which  it  was  based  by 
Mr.  Gladstone,  would  have  carried  him  not  merely  to  pull  down  the 
Protestant  Church,  but  to  establish  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
Its  object  was  to  gratify  a  hatred  of  an  establishment  at  the 
expense  of  religion.  He  denied  that  it  would  remove  discontent  in 
Ireland,  and  complained  of  the  unnecessarily  bitter  hostility  to  the 
Protestant  Church  which  animated  the  whole  Bill. 

Mr.  Monsell  asserted  that  the  Bill  had  already  allayed  political 
disaffection,  and  he  warmly  urged  the  House  to  pass  it,  for  there 
could  be  no  peace  or  prosperity  in  Ireland  until  it  was  carried. 
He  asked  the  Opposition  what  chance  there  was  of  reversing  the 
verdict  of  the  country,  for  the  Bill  had  proceeded  not  from  Catholic 
agitation,  but  from  the  profound  conviction  entertained  by  the 
Protestant  people  that  the  Established  Church  was  an  injustice. 

Dr.  Ball  repeated  his  unconquerable  hostility  to  the  principle  of 
diverting  property  which  had  been  devoted  to  religious  uses.  For 
the  first  time  in  European  legislation  the  Bill  asserted  that  no 
property  derived  from  public  sources  should  be  applied  to  religious 
endowments ;  and  it  would  be  a  dangerous  precedent,  not  only  here, 
but  in  foreign  countries.  No  State  necessity  had  been  shown  for 
the  new  measure,  and  certainly  not  for  one  of  this  extreme  harsh- 
ness. On  the  contrary,  he  traced  the  inception  of  this  policy  to 
party  exigencies.  Warmly  eulogizing  the  conduct  and  character 
of  the  Irish  clergy,  he  took  consolation  from  the  fact,  that  if  the 
Church  fell,  it  would  be  from  no  fault  of  her  own,  but  from  the 
pressure  of  external  necessity. 

Mr.  Butler  Johnstone,  speaking  from  the  Conservative  benches, 
welcomed  the  Bill  as  a  new  mode  of  dealing  with  Irish  matters, 
which  would  gradually  introduce  tranquillity  into  that  country. 

Mr.  W.  Johnstone  gave  expression  to  the  feelings  of  indignation 
with  which  the  Protestants  of  Ulster  regarded  the  measure,  though 
he  maintained  that,  even  in  a  disestablished  condition,  they  would 
be  able  to  take  very  good  care  of  themselves ;  and  after  some 
remarks  from  Mr.  Miller,  on  the  working  of  the  voluntary  system 
in  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland, 

Mr.  Disraeli  entered  into  a  long  retrospect  of  Irish  history,  with 
the  object  of  showing  that  for  many  years  past  the  Government 
of  England  had  acted  on  the  uniform  policy  towards  Ireland  of 
securing  the  due  administration  of  justice,  opening  a  free  career  to 
merit  without  distinction  of  creed,  and  of  endeavouring  to  soften 
such  anomalies  as  might  exist  without  having  recourse  to  any 
violent  changes.  The  result  had  been  a  continuous  improvement 
in  the  condition  of  the  country  and  the  people  up  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Fenian  movement  j  and  if  the  same  policy  of  concilia- 
tion had  been  permitted  to  go  on  working  its  gradual  changes,  in 
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another  twenty  years  Ireland  would  have  been  much  in  the  same 
condition  as  England  and  Scotland.  On  a  right  appreciation  of 
the  Fenian  movement  depended  the  justification  of  this  Bill.  Mr. 
Gladstone  assumed  that  it  was  a  national  conspiracy^  but  this 
Mr.  Disraeli  denied,  and  asserted  that  it  was  a  foreign  conspiracy, 
originated  and  supported  from  abroad^  and  therefore  did  not  Aimish 
the  excuse  required  and  suggested  for  this  revolutionary  Bill.  No 
real  reason  had  been  given  for  this  sudden  and  complete  change  in 
our  policy  towards  Ireland ;  nor  was  there  the  smallest  evidence  that 
it  would  remove  whatever  discontent  might  exist.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Bill,  aided  by  the  impression  the  Government  had  created  of 
their  intentions  on  the  land  question,  would  produce  much  irritation 
and  disturbance,  if  not  disaster.  In  this  struggle  the  powerful 
organization  and  discipline  of  the  Roman  hierarchy  would  make 
itself  felt;  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  would  naturally  and  properly 
resist  the  establishment  of  Papal  supremacy,  and,  among  other 
serious  consequences  of  the  conflict  between  them,  Mr.  Disraeli 
hinted  at  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  civil  war,  another  conquest  of 
Ireland,  a  second  siege  of  Deny,  and  a  second  treaty  of  Limerick. 
At  least,  to  such  ends  tended  the  policy  to  be  inaugurated  by  this 
Bill.  And  after  complaining  of  the  sternness  with  which  all  his 
amendments  had  been  refused  by  the  Government,  Mr.  Disraeli 
concluded  by  impressively  warning  the  House  of  the  vast*import- 
ance  of  the  issue,  and  exhorting  each  member  to  weigh  well  the 
responsibility  he  was  about  to  incur. 

Mr.  Gladstone  remarked  that  Mr.  Disraeli^s  speech,  though 
fertile  in  criticism,  was  barren  of  any  kind  of  assurance  from  which 
his  followers  could  gather  what  he  would  do  for  the  Irish  Church. 
He  denied  that  the  Fenian  conspiracy  had  been  the  determining 
influence  in  shaping  the  Irish  policy  of  the  Government.  The  effect 
it  produced  was  in  directing  the  public  mind  to  the  condition  of 
Ireland,  and  preparing  it  for  this  Bill.  But,  as  he  showed  by 
reference  to  the  Queen's  Speech  of  1867,  and  Lord  Mayors  speech 
last  year,  Mr.  Disraeli  had  formerly  been  of  a  different  opinion, 
and  Fenianism  had  influenced  his  Irish  policy.  The  Government 
had  acted  solely  on  a  deep  conviction  of  the  injustice  and  impolicy 
of  the  Irish  Church.  To  Mr.  Disraeli's  complaint  about  the  fate  of 
his  amendments,  he  retorted,  that  on  a  moderate  calculation  the 
compensations  they  proposed  would  have  left  the  Church  con- 
siderably richer  than  before.  Reviewing  the  history  of  the  Bill, 
Mr.  Gladstone  remarked  that  nothing  could  more  powerfully  help 
it  to  a  successful  termination  than  the  unanimity  with  which  it  had 
been  supported  by  the  great  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  reason  for  this  unbroken  concord,  which  had  so  much  surprised 
some,  was  due  to  their  complete  agreement  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  Irish  Church  was  to  be  dealt  with ;  while  the  Opposition, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  hopelessly  divided  on  it.  Adverting  to  a 
charge  that  the  Bill  was  harsh  and  arrogant,  he  maintained  that 
while  it  fulfill^  all  pledges,  wherever  it  was  possible  it  had  tern- 
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pered  justice  with  mercy.  As  to  the  fiiture  of  the  Bill,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone said,  that  as  he  had  never  complained  of  the  Lords  for  rejecting 
the  Suspensory  Bill  last  year,  so  he  would  not  now  assume  that 
they  would  fail  to  discern  what  was  due  to  the  emphatic  verdict  of 
the  nation  and  to  their  own  permanent  utility.  Treating  as  the 
momentary  despondency  of  morbid  fears  the  predictions  that  the 
Bill  would  permanently  cripple  Protestantism  in  Ireland,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone concluded,  in  a  powerful  peroration,  by  expressing  an  earnest 
hope  that  the  Church  would  pass  triumphantly  through  the  ordeal, 
and  would  emerge  with  a  higher  sense  of  her  mission,  and  freed 
from  the  unjust  privileges  and  the  bitter  memories  which  had  been 
her  unhappy  heritage. 

The  debate  was  brought  to  a  close  by  a  division,  which  gave  the 
following  result : — 

For  the  third  reading 361 

Against  it 247 

Majority      ......     114 

The  Bill  was  then  declared  to  be  passed,  and  was  sent  up  to  await 
its  destination  in  the  Upper  House. 


CHAPTER  III. 

The  Ibish  Chtjbch  Bill  in  the  House  oe  Lobds — State  of  public  opinion,  and 
anticipations  as  to  the  reception  of  the  Disestablishment  Bill  by  the  Upper  House — 
Letter  of  Mr.  Bright  to  his  constituents  at  Birming'ham — Offence  taken  at  his  re- 
flections on  the  House  of  Lords— Great  Debate  on  the  Second  Beading  of  the  Bill  in 
that  House — State  of  the  House  and  excitement  out  of  doors  on  this  occasion — The 
Debate  is  continued  for  four  nights— Remarkable  display  of  eloquence  and  ability  on 
both  sides— Powerful  speeches  of  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  Bishop  of  St.  David's, 
and  other  Prelates— Speeches  of  the  Earl  of  Derby  and  other  Peers— The  Second 
Reading  is  carried  by  a  majority  of  33— Analysis  of  the  division,  and  character  of  the 
Debate—Observations  and  criticisms  in  both  Houses  on  the  Letter  of  Mr.  Bright — 
Explanations  on  the  subject  by  Earl  OranviUe  and  Mr.  Gladstone— The  Irish  Church 
Bill  in  Committee  in  the  House  of  Lords — Important  Amendments  moved  and  carried 
by  large  majorities  against  the  Government — Question  of  Concurrent  Endowment 
raised  by  the  Duke  of  Cleveland — Important  Discussions  on  this  subject — Result  of 
the  various  Amendments  made  in  the  Bill — Great  dissatisfaction  of  the  Liberal  party 
with  the  measure  as  altered— It  is  read  a  third  time  without  division,  and  passed — 
Protest  of  Lord  Derby  and  other  Peers  against  the  principle  of  the  Bill — It  is 
returned  to  the  House  of  Commons — Complaints  and  agitation  against  the  House  of 
Lords  for  their  treatment  of  the  Bill — Language  used  by  some  of  the  organs  of  the 
Liberal  party — Consideration  of  the  Lords'  Amendments  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  15th  July — Mr.  Gladstone  moves  and  carries  by  large  majorities  resolutions  to 
disagree  with  all  the  principal  Apiendments- Some  minor  alterations  are  agreed  to — 
The  Bill  is  again  sent  to  tbe  Lords — Earl  Granville  urges  the  Houses  to  agree  in 
restoring  the  main  provisions  of  the  Bill,  but  the  Government  is  again  defeated  by  a 
large  majority — Earl  Granville  requests  time  to  consult  his  colleagues,  and  the  Debate 
is  adjourned — Conference  in  the  interim  between  Earl  Granville  and  Lord  Cairns, 
as  leader  oftbe  Opposiiion — It  results  in  a  compromise,  which  is  announced  by 
those  noble  Loiids  to  the'House — Acquiescence  of  the  Conservative  Peers,  with  a  feiv 
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exceptions,  in  the  terms  of  compromise — The  Bill  is  again  altered  to  give  effect  to 
the  imderstanding  between  the  two  parties,  and  returned  to  the  Commons — Mr. 
Gladstone  moves  the  adoption  of  the  Amendments  as  now  settled— Unanimity  of  the 
leading  Members  of  the  House  on  both  sides  in  favour  of  the  arrangement — Dissatis- 
faction expressed  by  some  of  the  Irish  Members— The  Bill  is  passed,  and  receives  the 
Royal  Assent  on  26th  July — llemarks  on  the  character  and  hbtory  of  the  measure. 

After  the  Whitsuntide  recess  the  interest  of  the  political  situation, 
which  was  centred  on  the  issue  of  the  Irish  Church  question,  was 
transferred  from  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  House  of  Lords. 
Speculation  was  busied  with  conjectures  as  to  the  course  which  that 
august  body  would  take  with  reference  to  the  Bill.  After  the  divi- 
sion of  the  previous  year,  by  which  their  Lordships  had  rejected,  by 
so  overwhelming  a  majority,  Mr.  Gladstone's  Suspensory  Bill,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  on  which  side  the  balance  of  opinion  lay,  and  it 
was  well  understood  that  by  no  other  process  than  a  deliberate  con- 
cession of  their  own  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  Peers  to  the  clearly 
expressed  opinion  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  of  the  nation, 
could  the  harmonious  action  of  the  two  Assemblies  be  preserved.  On 
the  occasion  before  referred  to,  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  in  his 
speech  in  opposition  to  the  Suspensory  Bill,  had  clearly  and  em- 
phatically stated  the  constitutional  limits  within  which  the  legisla- 
tive powers  of  the  Upper  House  should  be  exercised.  "  I  am  not 
blind,''  said  the  noble  lord,  "to  the  peculiar  obligations  which  lie 
on  the  members  of  this  House  in  consequence  of  the  fixed  and  un- 
alterable constitution  of  this  House.  I  quite  admit — every  one 
must  admit — that  when  the  opinion  of  your  countrymen  has  declared 
itself,  and  you  see  that  their  convictions — ^their  firm,  deliberate, 
sustained  convictions — are  in  favour  of  any  course,  I  do  not  for  a 
moment  deny  that  it  is  your  duty  to  yield.  It  may  not  be  a 
pleasant  process — it  may  even  make  some  of  you  wish  that  some 
other  arrangement  were  possible ;  but  it  is  quite  clear  that,  whereas 
a  Minister  or  a  Government,  when  asked  to  do  that  which  is  contrary 
to  their  convictions,  may  resign,  and  a  member  of  the  Commons,  when 
asked  to  support  any  measure  contrary  to  his  convictions,  may 
abandon  his  seat,  no  such  course  as  this  is  open  to  your  lordships ; 
and  therefore,  on  those  rare  and  great  occasions  on  which  the 
national  will  has  fully  declared  itself,  I  do  not  doubt  that  your 
lordships  would  yield  to  the  opinion  of  the  country;  otherwise  the 
machinery  of  government  could  not  be  carried  on." 

It  was  asserted  by  those  who  desired  to  see  the  Irish  Church  Bill 
passed  into  a  law,  that  the  conditions  described  in  the  foregoing  ex- 
tract were  at  the  present  juncture  literally  fulfilled  and  existed  in 
full  force.  The  recent  general  election,  they  alleged,  had  clearly 
proclaimed  the  opinion  of  the  constituencies  of  the  three  kingdoms 
in  favour  of  Disestablishment,  and  the  House  of  Commons,  reflecting 
with  perfect  transparency  that  distinct  and  recent  judgment  of  the 
people,  had  expressed  by  a  large  majority,  and  with  unvarying  con- 
sistency, the  mind  and  voice  of  the  nation.  They  therefore  de- 
manded that  to  the  opinion  of  the  country  so  unequivocally  pro- 
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nounced,  the  Lords,  notwithstanding  their  own  individual  eon- 
victions,  should  yield.  The  opponents  of  the  Bill,  on  the  other 
hand,  declined  to  acknowledge  the  force  of  this  reasoning.  They 
did  not  admit  that  the  verdict  of  the  constituencies,  though  in 
favour  of  liberal  politics  in  general,  had  been  based  solely  or  mainly 
on  the  question  of  the  Irish  Church.  Other  questions,  they  said, 
had  been  prominent  in  the  minds  of  the  electors; — some  much 
more  prominent  than  this.  At  all  events,  the  specific  mode  of 
dealing  with  Church  property  proposed  by  the  present  Bill  was  not 
before  them.  Furthermore,  it  was  alleged  that  since  the  elections, 
and  subsequently  to  the  announcement  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  plan,  a 
marked  reaction  of  opinion  had  taken  place.  A  tide  of  conserva- 
tive feeling,  aroused  and  alarmed  at  the  subversive  measures  of  the 
Government,  had  set  in;  and  could  the  pulse  of  the  nation  now  be 
felt,  it  would  indicate  a  different  state  of  feeling  from  that  which 
the  election  was  supposed  to  imply.  But  however  this  might  be,  the 
more  ardent  and  resolute  of  the  party  did  not  hesitate  to  declare 
their  conviction  that  the  measure  now  proposed  was  so  violent  and 
perilous  a  step,  so  unwarranted  by  constitutional  principle,  and 
likely  to  prove  so  disastrous  a  precedent,  that  it  behoved  the  Lords 
by  every  regard  to  the  rights  of  their  own  order  and  to  the  highest 
interests  of  the  nation,  to  make  a  firm  stand  upon  this  question,  and 
boldly  to  do  their  duty,  with  whatever  consequences  they  might  be 
threatened,  by  rejecting  a  revolutionary  Bill.  Such  were  the  con- 
flicting sentiments  with  which  the  country  was  agitated  as  soon  as 
the  Ministerial  measure  was  sent  up  from  the  House  of  Commons. 
As  the  time  drew  near  which  had  been  fixed  for  the  second  reading, 
rumours  began  to  be  circulated  that  the  policy  of  resistance  was  the 
more  likely  one  to  be  adopted  by  the  majority,  and  even  that  the 
absolute  rejection  of  the  Bill  had  been  actually  resolved  upon 
at  a  large  meeting  held  by  the  supporters  of  Lord  Derby. 
While  the  public  mind  was  in  this  fluctuating  state  as  to  the 
course  likely  to  be  adopted  by  the  Peers,  it  was  somewhat 
startled  by  the  appearance  in  the  public  press  of  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Bright,  which  was  read  by  the  chairman  of  a  meeting  of 
his  constituents  just  then  held  at  Birmingham,  in  the  following 
terms ; — 

^  London,  June  9. 

^^  Dear  Sir, — I  must  ask  my  friends  to  excuse  me  if  I  am  unable 
to  accept  their  invitation  for  the  meeting  on  Monday  next.  The 
Lords  are  not  very  wise,  but  there  is  sometimes  profit  to  the  people 
even  in  their  innovations.  If  they  should  delay  the  passing  of  the 
Irish  Church  Bill  for  three  months,  they  will  stimulate  discussion  on 
important  questions,  which,  but  for  their  infatuation,  might  have 
slumbered  for  many  years.  It  is  possible  that  a  good  many  people 
may  ask  what  is  the  special  value  of  a  constitution  which  gives  a 
majority  of  100  in  one  House  for  a  given  policy,  and  a  majority  of 
100  in  another  House  against  it.  I  may  be  asked  also  why  the 
Crown,  through  its  Ministers  in  the  House  of  Commons,  shoidd  be 
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found  in  harmony  with  the  nation,  while  the  Lords  are  generally 
in  direct  opposition  to  it.  Instead  of  doing  a  little  childish  tinker- 
ing about  life  peerages,  it  would  be  well  if  the  Peers  could  bring 
themselves  on  a  line  with  the  opinions  and  necessities  of  our  day. 
In  harmony  with  the  nation,  they  may  go  on  for  a  long  time ;  but, 
throwing  themselves  athwart  its  course,  they  may  meet  with  acci- 
dents not  pleasant  for  them  to  think  of.  But  there  are  not  a  few 
good  and  wise  men  among  the  Peers,  and  we  will  hope  their  counsels 
may  prevail.  I  am  sure  you  will  forgive  me  if  I  cannot  come  to 
your  meeting. 

"  Believe  me  always  very  truly  yours, 

'^JoHN  Bright. 


Mr.  H.  B.  S.  Thompson,  Secretary  to  the 
Birmingham  Liberal  Association." 


The  eflTect  of  this  letter,  coming  at  so  critical  a  moment  from  a 
Member  of  the  Cabinet,  was  not  a  little  startling  both  to  friends 
and  opponents  of  the  Grovemment.  The  latter  denounced  in  indig- 
nant terms  the  impropriety  of  such  comments  by  a  man  in  Mr. 
Bright's  position  upon  the  character  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
Legislature.  The  former  were  not  a  little  embarrassed  by  the 
obligation  which  he  had  thrown  upon  his  colleagues  of  defending 
the  expression  of  sentiments  which  some  of  them  doubtless  regarded 
as  offensive,  and  all  of  them  probably  as  ill-timed.  It  will  be  seen 
in  what  manner  this  task  was  discharged  by  the  Ministerial  leaders 
when  the  letter  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  became  the 
subject  of  comment  in  Parliament. 

On  the  14th  June  the  House  of  Lords  was  the  great  centre  of 
attraction.  Its  galleries  were  crowded  with  the  wives  and  daughters 
of  Peers ;  the  steps  of  the  throne  were  thronged  with  their  eldest 
sons  and  with  Privy  Councillors ;  at  the  bar  was  collected  an  over- 
flowing body  of  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  cor- 
ridors and  approaches  to  the  House  were  filled  with  strangers  eager 
to  obtain  admission.  Every  thing  testified  to  a  general  feeling  that 
a  memorable  passage  of  history  was  about  to  be  transacted,  and  a 
great  constitutional  dilemma  speedily  to  be  solved. 

The  second  reading  of  the  Bill  was  moved  by  Earl  Granville  in  a 
speech  which  fully  sustained,  if  it  did  not  further  increase,  the  reputa- 
tion of  that  nobleman  for  skill,  judgment,  and  conciliatory  temper 
in  dealing  with  great  political  controversies.  Few  speakers  in 
either  House  could  have  handled  a  most  delicate  subject  with  more 
ability,  discrimination,  and  address  than  the  noble  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies  displayed  on  this  occasion.  He  began  by  observing  that 
it  was  hardly  necessary  to  argue  that  the  Irish  Church  was  a  great 
anomaly,  and  an  injustice  to  the  Irish  people,  and  that  it  had  not 
fulfilled  its  ostensible  purpose.  That  had  always  been  his  own 
conviction,  and  it  had  been,  in  fact,  acknowledged  by  all  parties, 
as  Lord  Mayors  scheme  showed.  With  reference  to  the  general 
principles  of  the  Bill,  he  denied  that  the  Act  of  Union,  passed 
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seventy  years  ago^  and  which  had  been  already  infringed  by  the 
Churcn  Temporalities  Act,  could  be  a  bar  to  a  change  like  this, 
sanctioned,  as  it  would  be,  if  at  all,  by  a  Parliament  representing 
Ireland  as  well  as  England.  Nor  was  the  Bill,  he  argued, 
antagonistic  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Royal  Supremacy,  according  to 
the  basis  on  which  Lord  Kingsdown's  judgment  in  Long  v.  the 
Bishop  of  Capetown  had  rested  that  doctrine.  But  whatever 
view  might  be  adopted  of  the  theory  of  the  Royal  Supremacy,  at 
any  rate  Ireland  would  not  be  put  by  the  Bill  in  a  worse  position 
than  Scotland  was  now.  How  anomalous  the  state  of  thingfs 
which  the  measure  attempted  to  cure  was,  appeared  from  the  fact 
that  the  Irish  Church  was,  as  compared  with  the  number  of  its 
members,  with  possibly  one  exception,  by  far  the  richest  religious 
establishment  in  the  world.  That  the  Bill  was  no  attack  on 
Protestantism  was  suflBciently  proved  by  the  Liberal  majority  at 
the  last  elections.  But  the  great  defence  of  the  Bill  was  its  neces- 
sity. He  would  not  despair  of  the  House  of  Lords,  nor  of  the 
Episcopal  Bench  itself,  perceiving  its  necessity  and  its  justice. 
He  combated  earnestly  the  argument  which  it  was  supposed  might 
weigh  with  the  Bishops  of  the  English  Church — that  if  the  present 
measure  were  passed,  their  turn  would  come  next.  Disclaiming  any 
wish  or  power  of  dictating  to  the  House,  he  would  not  presume  that  the 
House  would  take  one  step  without  considering  what  the  next  step 
must  be.  It  would  be  absurd,  in  truth,  to  doubt  the  independence 
of  the  House,  composed,  as  at  the  present  moment  it  showed  itself 
to  be,  of  men  possessing  enormous  property,  and  of  men  who  had 
rendered  great  public  and  private  services,  and  attended  as  it  was 
by  representatives  of  the  Privy  Council,  of  great  foreign  realms  and 
republics,  and,  as  the  galleries  testified,  by  that  portion  of  humanity, 
too,  which  exercised  by  no  means  the  least  influence  over  affairs. 
But,  free  and  powerful  as  the  House  was,  there  was  one  thing  than 
which  it  was  less  powerful,  and  that  was  the  clear  expression  of  the 
national  will.  Indeed,  the  whole  tone  of  the  debate  on  the 
Suspensory  Bill,  as  he  showed  by  extracts  from  the  speeches  of  Lords 
Cairns  and  Derby,  had  implied  that  the  Opposition  then  pledged 
itself  to  abide  by  the  will  of  the  country  whenever  disclosed.  Now, 
however,  it  would  appear  as  if  certain  peers  had  taken  for  the 
keynote  of  their  policy  the  school-boy's  principle,  "  Heads  I  win, 
tails  vou  lose.''  The  Government  had  been  accused  of  an  im- 
perious  determination  to  admit  no  amendments  to  the  Bill.  The 
numerous  bond  fde  amendments  which  had  been  accepted  proved 
this  was  not  so.  Those  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  which  had  been  rejected, 
were  not  bond  fde,  since,  as  statistics  showed,  they  could  not  have 
been  adopted  except  at  a  cost  far  beyond  the  actual  resources  of  the 
Irish  Church,  even  as  now  endowed.  The  Government  could  not,  it 
was  true,  surrender  the  principle  of  the  Bill ;  but,  short  of  this,  they 
were  prepared  to  admit  amendments  not  merely  of  detail,  but  which 
might  affect  the  whole  of  the  Bill.  After  criticizing  a  remark  by 
Lord  Harrowby,  that  the  matter  was  one  not  of  politics,  but  of  the 
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Bible,  on  which  he  observed  that,  in  regard  to  the  Irish  Church, 
religion  had  been  always,  unfortunately,  too  much  mixed  up  with 
politics, — he  concluded  with  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  House  to  look 
at  the  question  as  they  would  if  Ireland  were  the  stronger  and 
England  were  the  oppressed  and  the  weaker  country. 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby,  who  repudiated  the  character  either  of  a 
leader  or  of  a  party  man,  moved  an  amendment  that  the  Bill  should  be 
read  a  second  time  that  day  three  months.  He  cast  back  on  the 
Government  and  its  friends  the  charge  of  themselves  being  originally 
of  Lord  Mayors  much-abused  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  "levelling 
up ;  '*  and  he  quoted  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Dillon  in  the  Tablet  in  proof 
of  that  assertion.  His  own  objection  to  the  Bill  was  that  it  was  revo- 
lutionary, that  it  implied  in  a  certain  sense  a  violation  of  the  Coro- 
nation Oath,  and  that  it  was  opposed  to  the  Act  of  Union.  Circum- 
stances might,  he  confessed,  be  imagined  when  such  extreme  measures 
would  be  justifiable;  but  his  complaint  was  that  none  such  had 
been  shown  to  exist  in  the  present  instance.  How  little  necessary 
in  the  cause  of  justice  was  the  destruction  of  the  Irish  Church 
Establishment,  he  showed  by  citations  from  Grattan,  Burke, 
Plunket,  Castlereagh,  and  Peel.  The  present  measure,  which  he 
traced  to  a  negotiation  between  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the 
Liberation  Society,  had  been  curiously  anticipated  in  a  proposal  of 
Mr.  MialPs,  even  down  to  the  application  of  the  surplus  funds  to 
the  endowment  of  lunatic  asylums  and  the  like.  But  that  proposal 
had  been  opposed  by  members  of  the  present  Government,  and  in 
regard  to  them  it  was  an  entirely  new  project.  He  proceeded  to 
dilate  on  the  inconveniences  of  dealing  in  this  abrupt  and  violent  way 
with  sixteen  millions'  worth  of  property,  and  the  great  probability 
that  the  eflPect  would  be  to  diminish  the  number  of  Irish  Protestants, 
thus  depriving  the  Irish  peasantry  of  kindly  friends  and  employers, 
and  England  of  its  truest  friends.  The  Bill  had  been  rested 
on  the  argument  of  justice  to  Ireland.  But,  at  the  highest,  it 
was  only  half  justice  to  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics,  who,  on  the 
same  plea,  might  logically  claim  to  have  their  confiscated  property 
restored  to  them ;  and  it  was  wholly  injustice  to  the  Irish  Protestants. 
He  urged,  finally,  on  the  House  its  obligation,  considering  its  place 
in  the  State,  to  resist  this  revolutionary  attempt,  on  the  ground  of 
the  already  extremely  democratic  character  of  the  British  Con- 
stitution— more  democratic,  he  asserted,  than  that  of  any  other 
country,  not  even  excepting  the  United  States. 

The  Earl  of  Clarendon  compared  the  expressions  of  feeling  on  this 
Irish  Church  question  wdth  the  old  fanatical  opposition  to  the  repeal 
of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  and  the  personal  rancour  against 
Mr.  Gladstone  with  that  against  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  in 
reference  to  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws.  It  was,  he  felt,  im- 
possible to  awaken  much  interest  in  so  thoroughly  exhausted  a 
discussion  as  this;  but  the  one  question  to  be  considered  was 
whether  the  measure  was  just  and  necessary.  He  referred  to  his 
own  Irish  experiences,  sincere  Protestant  as  he  wasj  in  proof  that  it 
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was  just.  How  necessary  it  was  sufficiently  appeared  from  the 
clear  impossibility — wbich^  as  was  always  the  case,  had  only  made 
itself  evident  tardily — of  governing  Ireland  on  the  old  principles. 
But  the  reasons  for  giving  the  Bill  a  second  reading  on  account  of 
its  justice  and  its  necessity  were,  in  his  opinion,  even  inferior  to  the 
reasons  in  its  favour  which  might  be  drawn  from  the  danger  its 
summary  rejection  would  cause  to  the  House  of  Lords.  As  a 
majority  in  the  House  had  accepted  household  suflPrage,  from  which 
it  was  probably  more  averse  than  even  from  the  present  measure, 
so  he  hoped  it  would  act  now  again,  and  not  throw  this  Bill  back 
on  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  Duke  of  Rutland  was  hostile  to  the  Bill,  as  opposed  to  the 
rights  of  property  and  the  Coronation  Oath,  and  as  dissolving  the 
salutary  connexion  between  Church  and  State.  He  cited  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Pitt,  Sir  R.  Peel,  and  Lord  Palmerston  against  the 
arguments  of  Lord  Clarendon.  The  Bill  had  been  rested  on  the 
ground  that  the  Irish  Church  was  the  Church  of  a  minority ;  but 
he  denied  that,  if  the  United  Kingdom  were  looked  at  as  one,  it 
was  the  ChuFch  of  a  minority.  Then,  again^  it  had  been  supported 
as  a  measure  of  equality;  but  how,  he  asked,  could  there  be  equality 
between  Romanism  and  Protestantism,  between  truth  and  error? 
As  for  the  argument  that  the  Established  Church  was  the  badge  of 
conquest,  it  was,  he  thought,  much  truer  in  point  of  history  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  was  that.  He  could 
discover  no  generosity  in  the  compensation  which  the  Bill  provided 
for  the  Protestant  Church.  The  result  must  be  that  the  Church 
would  be  thrown  back  on  the  voluntary  principle,  which  he  himself 
thought  a  very  objectionable  one,  and  the  success  of  which  in 
Scotland  had  been  greatly  exaggerated.  That  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  maintained  itself  in  Ireland  on  that  principle  was  no  proof 
that  the  Protestant  Church,  which  had  no  doctrine  of  purgatory  to 
appeal  to,  could  be  thus  maintained.  He  denied  that  the  House 
was  engaged  by  any  thing  which  had  occurred  last  year  to  let  this 
Bill  pass.  Last  year  they  had  not  been  informed  by  Mr.  Gladstone 
that  Maynooth  was  to  be  endowed  out  of  the  property  of  the 
Protestant  Church. 

Viscount  Stratford  de  RedclifFe  thought  it  was  necessary  to  look  at 
the  question  as  affecting  not  merely  the  Irish  Church,  but  also  the 
relations  between  that  and  the  other  House.  He  considered  that  dis- 
establishment as  proposed  by  the  Bill  was  unjust  to  the  Irish  Pro- 
testants. He  thought,  too,  that  this  measure  being  put  forward  as 
only  one  part  of  the  Irish  policy  of  the  Government,  the  House  had 
a  right  to  complain  that  the  other  two  portions  of  their  policy  had 
not  been  declared  at  the  same  time.  He  feared,  looking  at  the 
character  of  the  Bill,  that  we  might  be  sacrificing  the  substance  to 
the  shadow,  and  he  treated  very  lightly  the  argument  that  the  Bill 
was  an  act  of  justice  to  Ireland.  But  then,  when  he  considered  the 
events  of  last  year,  the  place  of  that  House  in  the  State,  and  its 
relation  to  the  other  House,  he  reluctantly  felt  obliged  to  vote  for 
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the  second  readings  though  he  should  reserve  his  liberty  to  vote 
against  the  third  reading,  if  his  objections  to  the  Bill  were  not 
removed  in  Committee. 

Lord  Romilly  defended  the  Bill  as  an  attempt  to  put  all  the 
religions  in  Ireland  on  an  equality.  It  was  in  its  favour,  and  surely 
not  against  it,  that  it  was  the  spontaneous  offer  of  England  to  Ireland, 
and  not  the  result  of  direct  Irish  pressure.  He  did  not  see  why  the 
destruction  of  ecclesiastical  machinery  should  destroy  religion,  as 
had  been  urged.  A  like  series  of  measures  in  Scotland  had  not  had 
that  effect,  and  the  origin  of  Christianity  was  itself  a  proof  to  the 
contrary.  He  believed  the  result  would  be  the  reverse  of  what  was 
predicted  by  Lord  Harrowby;  there  would  be  more  zeal  and  less 
jealousy.  The  Irish  Church,  as  an  Established  Church,  had  not 
been  successful,  and  accordingly,  on  the  principles  on  which  the 
Court  of  Chancery  acted,  it  had  become  the  duty  of  the  State  to 
put  an  end  to  it,  at  least  as  a  corporation  of  its  present  character. 
He  warned  the  House  of  the  danger  of  attempting  to  raise  corporate 
to  the  level  of  private  property,  lest  they  should  only  in  the  end  be 
lowering  private  property  to  the  level  of  public.  As  for  the  argu- 
ment from  the  Coronation  Oath,  Lord  Harrowby  had  misappre- 
hended the  real  sanction  and  objects  of  such  a  pledge.  In  conclu- 
sion, he  reminded  the  House  of  the  error,  the  effects  of  which  still 
lasted,  of  its  original  rejection  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  and  he 
entreated  it  not  to  repeat  the  blunder. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  acknowledged  that  this  was  a 
great  crisis.  He  and  his  brethren  must  act  by  the  advice  of  neither 
side,  but  only  in  obedience  to  their  own  consciences.  His  own 
opinion  was  that  they  must  neither  accept  the  measure  as  it  was, 
nor  reject  it  in  its  present  stage.  He  had  gladly  hailed  Lord  Gran- 
ville^s  assurance  that  any  amendments  would  be  careftdly  con- 
sidered. He  could  not  match  himself  on  a  purely  legal  question 
against  Lord  Romilly's  authority — ^although  he  doubted  the  correct- 
ness of  his  view  as  to  the  rights  of  corporate  property — but  he  was 
entitled  to  contest  Lord  Hominy's  advice  to  the  Irish  Church  to 
accept  disendowment  gratefully  as  a  benefit.  He  did  not  believe 
that  it  could  be  for  the  advantage  of  a  Church  to  make  the  mainte- 
nance of  its  ministers  proportionate  to  their  displays  of  fanaticism. 
But  it  was  a  very  different  question  whether  the  House  ought  sum- 
marily to  cast  back  the  measure  without  attempting  to  amend  it. 
However  much  the  Bill  might,  by  disestablishing  the  Irish  Church, 
separate  it  from  the  Church  of  England,  it  could  never  break  off  the 
true  connexion  in  spirit  between  the  two  Churches.  But  amend- 
ments, and  essential  ones,  it  did  need.  In  its  present  state  it  held 
out  no  adequate  inducements  to  the  Irish  Church  to  re-incorpo- 
rate itself.  Whatever  the  Bill  gave  to  the  members  of  that  Church, 
in  the  shape  of  the  power  of  holding  property,  of  buying  back  their 
own  houses,  and  the  like,  they  could  do  equally  well  without  the 
powers  under  the  Bill.  It  was  but  a  petty  amount  which  the  Bill 
offered,  in  addition  to  the  life  incomes  of  the  present  incumbents. 
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which  were  theirs  of  right.  He  desired,  in  the  first  place,  to 
clear  away  two  fallacies  which  had  been  made  large  use  of,  the  one 
in  relation  to  Scotland,  where  he  denied  that  the  voluntary  system 
had  been  successful,  either  as  to  the  Episcopal  or  as  to  the  Frfee 
Kirk,  and  the  other  as  to  Canada,  where  a  large  part  of  the  Church 
funds  had  in  fact  never  been  confiscated,  and  which  nevertheless  re- 
quired supplementary  assistance  from  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
Society.  But  with  all  these  defects  of  the  Bill,  he  did  not  feel  sure 
that  it  was  incapable  of  being  turned  into  a  good  measure,  and 
made  somewhat  more  consistent  with  the  recital  in  its  Preamble  of 
a  desire  for  equality,  which  would  certainly  not  be  satisfied  by  the 
adoption  of  the  date  1660  as  the  time  from  which  private  gifts  were 
to  be  respected.  He  saw  more  good  in  the  revision  of  the  Bill  by 
the  House  than  in  any  tumultuous  meetings  at  Manchester  and 
Liverpool. 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  whose  position  as  one  of  the  seceders  from 
the  Administration  of  Lord  Derby,  gave  an  independent  tone  and 
peculiar  interest  to  the  statement  of  his  opinion  on  this  question, 
desired  to  explain  to  what  extent  he  was  prepared  to  accept  the 
Bill.  He  did  not  believe  it  would  pacify  Ireland ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  recognized  a  certain  merit  in  the  freedom  it  would  confer 
on  the  Irish  Church,  which  had  suflered  so  much  from  its  connexion 
with  the  State.  Then,  too,  the  Irish  Church  was  the  Church  of  a 
minority,  and  his  experience  in  the  Colonial  Office  had  impressed  on 
him  the  impossibility  of  a  Church  of  a  minority  avoiding  becoming 
a  fossil.  He  denied  the  analogy  of  Ireland  with  Wales,  where  the 
Episcopal  Church  was  said  to  be  in  a  minority.  The  difference  was, 
that  Dissent  was  an  exotic  in  Wales,  but  Catholicism  was  not  an 
exotic  in  Ireland.  This  question  of  the  Irish  Church,  however,  he  looked 
upon  as,  like  the  question  of  1828,  more  of  a  national  than  a  religious 
question.  As  for  the  particular  character  of  the  present  measure, 
he  observed  there  were  two  senses  of  the  term  '^  disendowment  ^' — 
one,  the  appropriation  of  the  endowments  to  cognate  religious  pur- 
poses ;  and  the  other,  secularization.  The  method  adopted  in  the 
Bill  was  intermediate  between  the  two.  He  believed  in  an  essential 
distinction  between  private  and  corporate  property.  He  thought, 
too,  both  disestablishment  and  disendowment  were  within  the  power 
of  a  State,  wise  or  unwise  as  it  might  be  to  have  recourse  to 
them,  and  a  certain  measure  of  disendowment  might  be  conceded  to 
be  a  necessary  consequence  of  disestablishment.  But  it  was  a  very 
different  question  whether  the  disendowment  determined  on  by  the 
Bill  was  just ;  and  he  was  convinced  it  was  not.  The  Government 
had  no  right  to  put  the  life  incomes  of  the  existing  incumbents  into 
the  account,  and  the  surplus  which  this  Bill  gave  beyond  those  was 
little  more  than  a  beggarly  120,000^.  or  thereabouts.  The  relations  of 
England  and  Ireland,  and  the  distinct  promises  of  numerous  Ministers, 
had  pledged  the  country  to  a  much  more  generous  provision.  This 
was  a  simple  money  question^  and  it  was  beneath  the  State  to 
haggle  over  the  amount.     But  it  was  a  different  thing  to  reject  the 
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Bill.  It  would  be  perilous  to  do  tliis^  whether  in  regard  to  the 
position  of  the  House  itself^  to  the  Irish  Church,  or  to  Ireland. 
The  responsibility  of  the  measure  rested  on  the  Ministry ;  the  power 
of  protest  was  with  that  House.  The  majority  for  the  Bill  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  succeeding  an  election  which  had  placed  this 
question  fully  before  the  country,  and  in  which  the  country  had 
decided  finally,  was  large  enough  to  induce  the  House  to  give  the 
Bill  a  second  reading.  On  the  other  hand,  the  majority  in  that 
House  against  it,  and  the  strength  of  the  minority  in  the  country 
against  it,  were  sufficient  to  enforce  amendments. 

The  Bishop  of  Derry,  in  a  speech  of  much  vigour,  argued  that 
voluntaryism  was  most  unsuited  for  Ireland,  but  that  this,  pure  and 
simple,  was  the  system  which  the  Bill  really  introduced.  How 
much  was  to  be  hoped  from  amendments,  he  hinted,  might  be  tested 
by  the  fate  of  various  most  just  amendments  in  the  other  House ; 
the  Bill,  as  it  was,  in  fact,  left  hardly  any  thing  to  the  Church 
beyond  the  existing  life  incomes.  He  denied  that  voluntaryism  had 
been  shown  to  have  succeeded  with  Protestant  Churches.  It  was 
nothing  to  the  point  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  with  its 
peculiar  doctrines  and  influence,  maintained  itself  under  it.  He 
went  on  to  defend  the  Irish  Protestant  Church  from  the  charge  of 
special  intolerance.  The  principles  of  Churches  till  very  recent 
times  were  never  tolerant,  and  in  reality  a  strain  of  tolerance  had 
run  through  the  policy  of  the  Irish  Church  in  the  worst  times.  He 
denied  the  charge  that  the  Irish  Church  had  failed  in  its  mission. 
It  had  been  urged  that  when  the  nation  once  declared  its  will  that 
House  must  yield  to  it.  But  he  doubted  whether  the  nation  had 
manifested  its  will  on  this  particular  measure.  He  should  vote 
against  it  as  tending  to  bring  what  would  be  nominally  an  atheis- 
tical nation  under  the  re-dominion  of  a  Papal  Legate. 

Tlie  debate  was  resumed  after  an  adjournment  by  Earl  Grey,  who 
said  he  had  listened  in  vain  to  Lord  Harrowby's  speech  to  discover 
the  grounds  on  which  he  justified  his  conclusion  that  the  rejection 
of  the  Bill  would  be  for  the  real  advantage  of  the  Church.  He  had 
himself  opposed  the  Suspensory  Bill,  but  he  saw  no  inconsistency 
in  now  supporting  the  second  reading  of  the  present  measure.  It  was 
true  that  the  quiescence  in  Ireland  of  a  year  ago  had  been  disturbed 
by  the  agitation  of  this  question;  and  the  recent  agrarian  outrages, 
with  the  embitterment  of  religious  animosity  and  the  outburst  of 
old  grudges  against  England,  were  attributable  to  the  tactics  of 
Liberal  leaders,  which,  he  believed,  had  advanced  the  interests  of 
party  at  the  expense  of  the  highest  interests  of  the  country. 
But  it  was  a  different  thing  to  condemn  that  policy,  and  to  reject 
this  Bill.  The  impossibility  of  maintaining  the  Irish  Church  as  a 
State  Church  had  been  decided  irrevocably  by  the  general  election. 
It  was  alleged  that  a  great  reaction  had  since  occurred ;  but  he  saw 
no  signs  of  it.  He  described  his  own  attempts  to  procure  formerly 
a  small  concession  for  the  Irish  nation  on  the  subject  of  the  Irish 
Church.     Four  times  was  his  Bill  sent  up  to  that  House,  and  four 
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times  was  it  rejected.  The  question  then  fell  into  abeyance,  party 
leaders  shrinking  from  its  difficulties;  but  in  the  meantime  opinion, 
which,  like  a  river,  could  never  be  turned  back  to  its  source,  had 
been  becoming  matured  and  unanimous  against  preserving  the 
Irish  Church  as  a  State  Church.  And  now,  what,  he  asked,  would 
be  the  consequences  of  rejecting  the  Bill  ?  It  would  probably  be 
returned  to  them  unchanged,  and  that  perhaps  very  shortly.  It 
might  again,  it  was  true,  be  rejected ;  but  in  some  mode  or  other — 
he  could  not  foresee  what — the  House  would  find  itself  forced  to 
pass  it ;  for  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  nation  would  ever 
give  the  measure  up,  and  a  permanent  state  of  hostility  between  the 
two  Houses  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  The  only  result  of  the  Peers 
thus  exposing  themselves  to  odiimi  would  be  that  the  conflict  would 
make  it  impracticable  to  improve  the  Bill.  On  the  contrary,  if  they 
adopted  a  wiser  and  more  dignified  course,  they  might  compel  the 
Government  to  accept  amendments  not  inconsistent,  indeed,  with 
the  principle  of  the  Bill,  but  most  important,  such  aa  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  had  pointed  to. 

The  Archbishop  of  Dublin  dilated  on  the  unreasonableness  of  the 
Government  in  expecting  the  Irish  Church  to  be  an  agent  in  its 
own  destruction.  It  was  not  for  him  to  consider  the  Bill  from  a 
political  point  of  view;  but  even  on  the  assumption  that  some 
legislation  on  the  subject  of  the  Irish  Church  was  necessary,  he 
accused  the  Government  of  not  having  recognized  any  proper  equi- 
ties of  transition.  If  the  Irish  Church  was  in  a  false  position,  that 
was  the  work  of  England,  and  it  was  unjust  in  the  English  Govern- 
ment now  to  throw  the  whole  guilt  of  its  former  policy  on  the 
Church.  The  measure  did  not  even  carry  out  the  promise  of  gene- 
rosity with  which  it  had  been  heralded.  The  Government  took 
credit,  indeed,  for  its  application  of  the  surplus  to  works  of  mercy ; 
but  there  would  be  a  taint  of  injustice  about  such  charity  which 
would  make  it  unacceptable  before  Heaven.  In  point  neither  of 
finance  nor  of  discipline  did  the  Bill  make  any  adequate  provision 
for  this  unfortunate  Church,  which  was  thus  to  be  cut  adrift 
without  warning. 

The  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  in  a  speech  which  made  a  powerful  im- 
pression, and  was  frequently  referred  to  in  the  course  of  the  debate, 
addressed  himself  particularly  to  the  proposition  which  had  been 
advanced  by  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  Lord  Redesdale,  and  other  oppo- 
nents of  the  Bill,  as  to  the  sacredness  and  inalienability  of  ecclesias- 
tical endowments.  The  right  rev.  prelate  emphatically  denied 
that  the  property  of  the  Irish  Church  was  in  any  special  sense  the 
"  property  of  God.''  Those  grants,  whether  of  a  church  or  of  a  market, 
were,  he  held,  most  peculiarly  gifts  to  God  which  were  most  bene- 
ficial to  man.  This  was  the  test,  and  not  the  sanctity  of  the  parti- 
cular destination.  The  terms  "  sacrilege ''  and  "  robbery  of  God '' 
were  utterly  irrelevant,  in  his  opinion,  as  applied  to  this  subject  of 
the  Irish  Church.  No  one  was  more  convinced  than  himself  of  the 
opposition  of  Roman  Catholicism  to  the  best  interests  of  mankind. 
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No  one  was  a  greater  friend  to  Protestant  ascendency.     But  his 
friendship  was  to  its  intellectual  ascendency.     It  was  on  that  very 
account  that  he  entertained  so  thorough  an  aversion  to  itinerant 
Protestant  lecturers,  and  also  to  the  habit  of  setting  up  the  Pope 
as  a  standing  scarecrow.     Habit,  it  was  known,  took  away  the 
terror  of  a  scarecrow,  till  in  time  the  birds  would  come  and  build 
their  nests  within  it.     He  had,  however,  a  very  sincere  horror  of 
the  development  of  Roman  Catholic  influence  in  Ireland,  where  the 
priesthood  could  levy  at  will  a  spiritual  distress.     But  that  was 
only  one  special  Irish  phenomenon.     There  was  another  equally 
exceptional   Irish    phenomenon,   and    that    was   the    Established 
Church.     Those  two,  he  believed,  held  to  each  other  the  relation  of 
cause  and  effect.     He  had,  since  he  first  began  to  take  any  interest 
in  politics,  felt  persuaded  of  the  expediency  of  settling  the  Irish 
Church  on  a  new  and  more   logical  basis,  but  the  close  of  the 
American  Civil  War  had  surrounded  with  new  dangers  the  laissez 
aller  policy,  which  was  under  no  circumstances  a  statesmanlike 
policy,  while  the  cure  of  this  Church  grievance,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  foster  amiable  and   neighbourly  feelings  in   Ireland.      He 
agreed,  then,  with  the  Government  in  thinking  the  object  of  the 
Bill  kindly  and  just  and  prudent.     But  he  confessed  he  had  not 
been  in  the  habit  of  considering  the  solution  proposed  by  the  Bill 
the  best  possible  one.     He  agreed  with  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury's general  dislike  to  voluntaryism  as  applied  to  Churches,  and 
he  also  doubted  the  necessity  of  the  conclusion  that  because  the 
Protestant  Church  must  not  be  the  Established  Church  of  Ireland 
it  must  cease  to  be  an  Established  Church.      He  acknowledged, 
however,  that  the  course  taken  by  many  friends  of  the  Irish  Church 
had  made  the  levelling-up  process  seem  now  impracticable.     The 
only  method  left  open,  therefore,  was  perhaps  the  course  advocated 
by  the   Archbishop   of  Canterbury.      The    Bishop    concluded   by 
denying  the  analogy  of  Wales,  where,  he  asserted,  there  was  no 
greater  opposition  between  the  Dissenting  bodies  and  the  Church 
of  England  than  there  was  within  the  Church  between  its  different 
parties,  and  by  justifying  his  intention  to  vote  for  the  Bill  instead 
of  simply  standing  neutral. 

Lord  Chelmsford,  while  he  admitted  the  omnipotence  of  Parlia- 
ment, denied  its  moral  competence  to  pass  this  Bill.  He  disputed 
the  fact  that  the  Irish  Church  was  the  creation  of  Parliament,  and 
he  insisted  on  the  paramount  obligation  of  the  Act  of  Union,  as 
being  a  treaty  between  two  parties,  which  could  not  be  set  aside 
except  with  the  consent  of  both.  The  Bill  involved,  in  his  opinion, 
a  violation  of  national  faith  and  honour,  and  he  thought  the  conse- 
quences of  accepting  it  would  be  more  pernicious  than  any  that 
could  follow  from  its  rejection. 

'  Lord  Penzance  argued  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  on  the  strong  ground 
of  justice  to  the  Irish  people.  Equal  justice  demanded  that  all  or  none 
of  the  religious  communities  in  Ireland  should  be  State  Churches; 
and,  further,  that  if  one  were  endowed  out  of  the   State  funds. 
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all  should  be  so.  He  repudiated  the  notion  that  to  destroy  the 
Irish  Church  Establishment  would  injure  the  Eng^lish.  When  the 
English  Church  ceased  to  be  in  unison  with  the  national  feeling*,  it 
would  be  time  that  it,  too,  should  be  disestablished.  But  that  was 
not  the  case  now,  and  the  diseased  condition  of  the  Irish  Church 
was  a  scandal  and  a  danger  to  the  English. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond,  while  announcing  his  intention  not  to 
support  Lord  Harrowby^s  amendment,  inveighed  against  the  Bill 
as  made  up  of  violence,  injustice,  and  spoliation.  If  they  gave 
the  Bill  a  second  reading,  they  would  keep  the  power  of  amending 
it,  and  would  thus,  if  the  Government  should  reject  their  amend- 
ments, throw  on  it  the  responsibility  for  the  consequences. 

None  of  the  speeches  made  in  opposition  to  the  Bill  in  either  House 
afforded  more  delight  to  the  hearers,  or  excited  greater  admiration  of 
the  powers  of  the  orator,  than  that  of  Dr.  Magee,  the  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough, who  next  addressed  the  Peers.  Even  the  order  of  that  digni- 
fied assembly  was  infringed  by  the  loud  outbursts  of  applause  which 
the  eloquence  and  ingenuity  of  the  right  rev.  Prelate  drew  forth  from 
the  Strangers^  Oallery.  Though  it  is  a  great  injustice  to  such  a  speech 
to  represent  it  by  a  summary,  it  is  the  only  ^ape  which  our  limits 
will  admit  of.  The  Bishop  began  with  a  very  candid  admission  to 
the  supporters  of  the  Bill,  disclaiming  the  intention  of  opposing 
it  as  necessarily  a  violation  either  of  the  Coronation  Oath  or  of 
the  Treaty  of  Union,  since  both  parties  were  in  this  case  supposed 
to  be  assenting  to  the  change  of  the  original  compact — or  even  as 
itself  an  attack  on  the  rights  of  private  property.  Rather  he  warned 
the  House  agiiinst  letting  the  corporate  property  of  the  Irish  Church 
be  infringed  upon,  for  the  very  reason  that  it  was  corporate  property, 
and  that  the  attack  on  corporate  property,  if  yielded  to,  foreshadowed 
an  attack  on  private  property,  since  sacrilege  naturally  preceded 
Communism.  There  were  three  main  arguments  which  had  been 
urged  for  the  Bill — viz.  those  of  justice,  of  policy,  and  of  the  verdict 
of  the  nation  having  been  pronounced  in  its  favour.  But  he  joined 
issue  on  each  of  these  points.  The  Irish  Church  was  said  to  be  an 
injustice,  as  being  opposed  to  religious  equaUty,  and  because  it  was 
the  Church  of  a  minority.  He  allowed  it  was  an  instance  of  in- 
equality ;  but  so  was  the  English  Church.  The  only  justification 
for  any  State  Church,  indeed  was,  not  the  claims  of  the  particular 
religious  community,  but  that  the  State  believed  its  own  work 
could  be  done  better  by  one  religion  than  by  another.  As  it  was, 
this  Bill  which  pretended  to  be  directed  against  religious  inequality 
did  in  fact  establish  it.  As  for  the  argument  that  the  Church  was 
the  Church  of  a  minority,  he  did  not  see  how  the  Bill  would  ap- 
pease the  popular  feeling  of  old  injustice,  unless  not  merely  the  in- 
considerable part  of  the  fruits  of  ancient  injustice  which  the  Church 
enjoyed,  but  in  course  of  time  also  the  infinitely  larger  possessions 
of  the  lay  minority  were  also  to  be  restored  to  their  former  owners. 
Then,  secondly,  the  Bill  was  supported  on  grounds  of  policy.  But 
he  was  not  sanguine  of  the  effects  of  the  measure  as  a  means  either 
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of  pacifying  the  Roman  Catholic  population,  or  of  conferring  on  the 
Protestant  Church  the  Apostolic  virtues  which  were  supposed  to  be 
necessary  accompaniments  of  poverty,  in  respect  of  which  it  did  not 
seem,  however,  to  be  remembered  that  if  the  Apostles  were  poor,  so 
were  their  flocks.  The  Bill  was,  in  fact,  only  another  of  the  favourite 
English  specifics  for  dealing  with  Irish  evils — viz.  confiscations, 
except  that  formerly  the  possessions  of  foes  were  taken,  but  now  of 
friends.  Lastly,  as  to  the  argument  that  the  national  verdict  had 
been  delivered  against  the  Irish  Church,  he  intimated  some  doubt 
how  far  it  would  be  necessary  to  feel  bound  by  that  verdict,  even  if 
admitted  to  have  been  delivered,  considering  by  what  arts  and  mis- 
representations of  the  Irish  Church  it  had  been  extorted.  But  he 
vehemently  denied  that  the  national  verdict  had,  in  truth,  been 
pronounced  on  this  special  measure,  cruel  and  harsh  and  niggardly, 
if  not  worse,  as  it  was  in  many  particulars  to  which  he  refen*ed,  and 
utterly  as  it  failed  to  redeem  last  year's  pledges  of  justice  and  gene- 
rosity. The  measure  had  been  put  forward  as  a  magnanimous 
specimen  of  national  repentance  for  English  injustice  to  Ireland. 
But  the  remarkable  thing  was,  that  the  Bill  placed  the  sackcloth  on 
the  Irish  Church.  In  an  eloquent  peroration  the  Bishop  warned 
Members  of  the  House  against  being  moved  by  menaces  as  to  the 
effect  of  an  adverse  vote.  For  himself,  and,  he  believed,  for  them, 
important  as  was  the  verdict  of  the  nation,  he  was  persuaded  there 
were  verdicts  yet  more  momentous — the  verdict  of  the  EngUsh 
nation  of  the  future,  and  yet  another  and  a  higher  verdict.  In 
obedience  to  them  he  must  resist  the  Bill. 

Earl  De  Grey  pointed  out  that  the  Irish  Church  had  been  esta- 
blished by  Queen  Elizabeth,  not  with  the  intention  that  it  should  be 
the  Church  of  a  minority,  but  that  it  might  become  the  Church  of 
the  whole  nation.  But  it  had  been  so  far  from  fulfilling  that  pur- 
pose that  its  proportion  to  the  population  had  even  decreased.  He 
defended  the  Government  against  the  charge  of  arrogance.  The 
House  might  be  assured  that  any  amendments  it  might  propose 
would  be  received  respectfully.  The  arrogance,  if  any,  was  on  the 
part  of  those  who  would,  by  rejecting  the  Bill  in  its  present  stage, 
prevent  other  Peers  from  attempting  to  amend  it. 

The  debate  was  resumed,  after  another  adjournment,  by  Lord 
Derby.  The  noble  earl  on  this,  his  last  great  public  appearance  in 
Parliament,  spoke  with  much  of  his  usual  energy  and  force, 
though  the  glow  of  his  youthful  eloquence,  and  the  brilliancy  of  his 
manner  as  an  orator,  were  impaired  by  the  progress  of  time  and  by 
those  bodily  infirmities  from  which  he  had  of  late  been  a  severe 
sufferer.  Before  the  noble  earl  was  heard,  however.  Lord  Cairns 
interposed  with  some  severe  comments  on  the  letter  of  Mr.  Bright, 
to  which  reference  has  already  been  made,  and  respecting  which  he 
desired  to  have  some  explanation  from  the  Government. 

Lord  Granville  replied  that  the  letter  was  authentic,  but  he  denied 
the  fairness  of  Lord  Cairns'  paraphrase  of  it.  No  member  of  thr 
Government,  except  the  writer,  had  seen  that  letter  before  it  ap 
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peared  in  the  newspapers,  and  the  Government  could  not,  there- 
fore, be  fairly  held  responsible  for  its  views.  But,  in  defence  of 
Mr.  Bright  himself,  he  stated  that  that  gentleman  had  discounte- 
nanced agitation  on  this  Bill,  and  that  his  recent  outburst  was  the 
consequence  of  much  previous  provocation,  proceeding  especially 
from  a  certain  meeting  in  St.  Jameses-square.  Mr.  Bright  had, 
indeed,  distinctly  repudiated  any  intention  of  a  threat  against  the 
House. 

After  this  episode  Lord  Derby  proceeded  to  address  the  House 
against  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  which  he  assailed  (differing 
in  this  respect  from  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough)  as  being  opposed 
both  to  the  Treaty  of  Union  and  the  Coronation  Oath.  He  traced 
its  origin  to  a  combination  of  various  parties,  headed  by  the 
Liberation  Society,  his  assertion  of  Mr.  Bright^s  connexion  with 
which  body  elicited  an  animated  protest  from  Lord  Clarendon.  His 
own  objection,  he  stated,  was  not  merely  to  special  details  of  the 
Bill,  but  to  its  whole  principle,  his  view  as  to  the  right  to  inter- 
fere with  property  once  dedicated  to  religion  being  entirely  con- 
trary to  that  of  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's.  On  this  subject  of  the 
principle  of  the  Bill,  however,  he  had  not  heard  the  mover  of  the 
second  reading  say  a  single  word,  and  those  who,  like  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  and  Lord  Carnarvon,  were  in  favour  of  the 
second  reading,  had  expressed  a  thorough  dislike  of  the  details. 
The  Bill  was  not  even  consistent  with  its  preamble.  The  application 
of  a  large  sum  out  of  the  surplus  proceeds  to  be  obtained  from  the 
estates  of  the  Irish  Church  to  the  endowment  of  Maynooth,  was  in 
particular  a  flagrant  breach  of  the  engagement  that  no  part  of  those 
proceeds  was  to  be  applied  to  religious  uses.  It  had  been  promised, 
indeed,  by  Lord  Granville  that  any  amendments  passed  by  that 
House  should  be  paid  due  regard  to ;  but,  considering  the  way  in 
which  amendments  had  been  treated,  he  distrusted  any  such 
pledge.  In  a  few  pathetic  concluding  words,  in  which  he  disclaimed 
any  title  to  be  viewed  as  leader  of  the  Conservative  party.  Lord 
Derby  intimated  his  fixed  determination  to  vote  against  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill,  which  he  stigmatized  as  equally  impolitic 
and  immoral. 

Lord  Kimberley  dwelt  on  the  insuperable  difficulties  of  concurrent 
endowment,  which  made  the  scheme  of  the  Government  Bill  the 
only  practicable  one.  He  disputed  the  correctness  of  the  Bishop  of 
Peterborough's  charges  of  injustice  against  the  Bill,  and  he  showed 
by  reference  to  particular  provisions  the  unfairness  of  condemning 
it  for  meanness  and  want  of  generosity.  The  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough and  others  had  denied  that  the  national  will  had  been  mani- 
fested in  respect  of  this  special  measure ;  but  he  adduced  reasons 
for  believing  that  the  country  had  delivered  its  verdict  on  this  very 
Bill  by  the  mouth  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  it  had  im- 
panelled for  the  special  purpose  of  delivering  it.  Lastly,  there 
came  the  question  how  far  that  House  was  free  to  disregard  the 
popular  decision  as  expressed  by   the  other  House.     The  House 
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ought  not  to  be,  and  certainly  would  not  be,  induced  to  pass  the  Bill 
from  fear,  but  he  warned  it  against  letting  itself  be  moved  by  the 
fear  of  being  thought  afraid.  It  was  obviously  its  right  to  use  its 
own  free  judgment  in  regard  to  this  or  any  other  Bill;  but 
one  essential  element  in  the  materials  for  forming  its  conclusion 
must  be  the  view  of  the  measure  taken  by  the  other  House,  and 
that,  too,  the  first  House  elected  on  the  principle  of  household 
sufiVage. 

The  Duke  of  Cleveland  thought  the  Bill  could  be  advantageously 
amended.  He  was  in  favour,  for  instance,  of  giving  the  glebe- 
houses  free  to  the  clergy,  without  excluding  the  Roman  Catholic 
priests  from  sharing  in  the  division.  But  he  approved  of  the 
Bill  as  a  whole.  He  was  averse  generally,  he  confessed,  from  divert- 
ing religious  funds  to  secular  purposes  ;  but  he  could  not  think  such 
a  diversion  sacrilege  in  itself,  and  in  this  particular  instance  he 
thought  it  wise.  He  recognized  the  inherent  difficulties  of  the 
position  of  the  Irish  clergy  as  an  apology  for  the  little  progress  they 
had  made  as  a  Church  ;  but  those  difficulties  also  justified  the  pre- 
sent Bill,  which  was  an  attempt  to  remove  them.  A  sufficient 
case  had,  at  all  events,  been  already  made  out  on  the  merits  of 
the  Bill  for  going  into  Committee,  and  the  positive  decision  in 
favour  of  the  Bill  by  the  other  House,  elected  after  the  country  had 
full  notice  of  such  a  measure — though,  he  admitted,  not  elected 
simply  with  reference  to  it — made  its  peremptory  rejection  most 
unadvisable. 

Lord  Redesdale  thought  that  their  lordships  ought  to  have 
more  time  for  considering  this  measure,  which  aimed  at  nothing 
less  than  the  destruction  of  one  of  the  estates  of  the  realm  in 
Ireland.  He  even  doubted  the  theoretical  competence  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  interfere  with  the  constitution  of  that  House, 
as  it  did  by  depriving  the  Irish  Bishops  of  seats  in  it.  To  such 
a  change  he  should  himself  prefer  a  "levelling  up^'  in  point  of 
honours,  conferring  on  the  Roman  Catholics  an  equivalent  for  the 
representation  of  the  Irish  Protestant  Church  by  empowering  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  of  Ireland  to  present  three  prelates,  out  of 
whom  the  Crown  should  select  one.  The  principles  of  the  Bill 
in  respect  of  its  interference  with  property  he  condemned  as  revo- 
lutionary. The  Irish  Church  was  by  it  to  be  deprived  of  all  estates 
it  derived  from  Crown  grants.  But  he  wished  to  know,  if  prescrip- 
tion gave  no  right  to  Crown  grants,  what  great  lay  estates, 
especially  in  Ireland,  would  on  the  same  principle  be  safe.  He 
proceeded  to  repeat  his  objections  to  the  Bill  on  the  ground  of  its 
inconsistency  with  the  Coronation  Oath,  suggesting  to  the  Govern- 
ment various  perplexing  problems  which  might  arise  in  connexion 
with  the  Act  of  Union  with  Scotland.  He  referred  the  Bishop  of 
St.  David's  to  the  Prophet  Malachi,  in  proof  that  to  take  away 
tithes  from  a  Church  was  to  rob  God. 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire  believed  that,  notwithstanding  certain 
public  manifestations  against  the  Bill,  the  feeling  of  the  country  in 
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its  favour  remained  unchanged.  He  was  personally  in  favour  of 
concurrent  endowment ;  but  that  appeared  now  to  be  thought  im- 
practicable, and  it  would  certainly  meet  with  grave  opposition  from 
the  constituencies.  He  had  himself  a  prejudice  against  voluntaryism, 
but  it  was  preferable  to  the  continuance  of  an  anomaly  like  that  of 
the  Irish  Church.  He  justified  his  own  consistency  as  an  Irish 
landlord  in  voting  for  the  disendowment. 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  did  not  dissent  from  the  principle  of 
the  Bill,  although  he  did  dissent  from  its  details.  He  could  not 
follow  the  arguments  on  the  Treaty  of  Union  and  the  Coronation 
Oath.  They  involved  to  his  mind  the  absurdity  that  the  duties  of 
mankind  might  have  been  settled  for  ever  by  an  oath  taken  in  the 
days  of  Adam,  under  circumstances  altogether  dissimilar  from  those 
now  existing.  Those  for  whose  advantage  the  treaty  or  oath  was 
taken  could  surely  agree  to  waive  it.  He  denied  that  that  House 
was  bound  to  decide  in  a  particular  way  because  the  House  of 
Commons  had  already  so  decided.  Were  that  House  so  bound  it 
would  be  a  useless  institution.  In  each  special  instance  the 
Lords  must  determine  whether  the  House  of  Commons  did  in  that 
respect  represent  the  national  will.  But  when  the  House  of  Commons 
was  ascertained  to  represent  it,  it  was  the  duty  of  their  Lordships  to 
defer  to  it,  and  he  could  not  agree  with  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough 
— whose  speech  he  eulogized  as  the  most  remarkable  that  had  been 
delivered  in  either  House  on  the  Bill — that  there  was  any  honour  in 
resisting  the  national  will.  The  question  of  the  details  of  the  Bill 
was,  however,  a  very  different  matter ;  and  they,  he  believed,  did 
not  represent  the  national  decision,  or,  as  he  showed  by  extracts 
from  the  Duke  of  Argyll's  speech  on  the  Suspensory  Bill,  carry  out 
the  pledges  of  the  Government.  The  provision  the  Bill  offered  for 
the  disestablished  Church  was  ungenerous.  As  one  test  of  this  he 
took  the  date  from  which  private  endowments  were  to  be  left  to  the 
Church.  For  the  selection  of  this  date  no  reason  whatever  could  be 
given,  and  he  doubted  whether  even  such  a  fragment  of  private 
grants  would  have  been  conceded,  but  for  the  consideration  that  the 
security  of  Irish  Roman  Catholic  endowments  in  the  future  might 
be  prejudiced,  should  the  sanctity  of  private  grants  to  the  Protestant 
Church  be  ignored  altogether.  But  generosity,  he  asserted,  was 
peculiarly  obligatory  in  this  case  of  the  Irish  Church,  which  was 
originally  a  garrison  planted  by  the  English  nation  in  Ireland  for 
its  own  benefit,  and  which  owed  the  odium  with  which  it  had  been 
overwhelmed  to  the  tyrannical  policy  of  English  Administrations 
and  Parliaments.  The  loyalty  of  the  Irish  Protestants,  too,  deserved 
some  recognition.  He  denied  that  the  disestablishment  of  the 
Canadian  Church  was  a  parallel  case,  for  that  had  not  been,  in  fact, 
wholly  disendowed  It  was,  however,  one  thing  to  condemn  the 
details,  and  another  to  reject  the  Bill  itself  at  this  stage.  The 
Bishop  of  Peterborough  had  predicted  that  amendments  by  that 
House  would  be  contemptuously  disregarded ;  but  the  House  could 
not  know   that   till    it   tried,  and  he  himself  did  not  believe  it 
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would  be  60.  The  adoption  of  the  minority  clause  by  Mr. 
Disraeli^  because  that  House  had  passed  it  was  an  instance  in 
favour  of  this  view.  Even,  however,  should  the  amendments  passed 
by  that  House  be  rejected  by  the  other,  the  position  of  their  Lord- 
ships would  surely  be  stronger  in  that  event  itself  than  were  they 
to  reject  the  Bill  now.  He  was  not  afraid  of  possible  extreme 
measures — for  instance,  a  refusal  of  supplies — which  he  hardly 
believed  the  other  House  would  adopt,  to  compel  that  House  to 
yield ;  but  he  was  afraid  of  the  verdict  which  history  might  deliver 
on  the  House  of  Lords  if  it  should  abandon  its  present  high  rank  in 
national  opinion,  and  make  itself  the  instrument  of  a  faction.  For 
them  to  reject  the  Bill  on  the  second  reading  would  be,  in  fact, 
to  accept  the  battle-field  offered  by  an  enemy  instead  of  choosing 
one  for  themselves. 

The  Bishops  of  Ripon  and  Tuam  strongly  opposed  the  Bill.  The 
latter  prelate  vindicated  the  Irish  Church  from  responsibility  for 
the  faiWe  which  had  been  alleged  against  it,  and  stated  his  belief 
that,  if  fairly  compared,  the  Church  of  England  would  have  no 
cause  to  exult  over  the  Irish  Establishment  in  regard  to  the  results 
it  had  produced.  Earl  Stanhope  appealed  to  the  House  to  allow 
the  Bill  a  second  reading,  feeling  confident  that  any  amendments 
passed  by  a  majority  of  the  Peers  would  meet  with  a  respectful  con- 
sideration. Earl  Nelson  also  supported  the  second  reading.  He 
thought  that  the  position  of  the  Irish  Church  was  an  untenable  one, 
and  that  disestablishment  was  required,  though  he  objected  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  Bill  proposed  to  carry  it  out. 

The  last  renewal  of  this  memorable  debate  on  the  18th  June  was 
opened  by  Earl  Russell,  who  argued  that  the  case  for  Lord  Har- 
rowbv's  amendment  could  be  established  only  by  omitting,  as  had 
been  done  both  by  its  mover,  and  by  Sir  RoundcU  Palmer  in  the 
other  House,  to  recognize  the  fact  that  but  one-eighth  of  the  Irish 
people  belonged  to  the  Established  Church.  He  denied  the  correctness 
of  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough's  distinction  between  religious  equality 
and  equality  of  religion.  Lord  Burleigh  had  established  the  Protestant 
Church  in  Ireland  in  the  expectation  that  it  would  in  time  become 
the  Church  of  the  majority ;  but  the  hope  had  proved  vain,  and,  after 
the  experiment  had  been  tried  without  effect  for  three  centuries,  it 
was  time  to  give  it  up.  In  opposition  to  Lord  Derby,  he  thought 
that  regard  being  had  to  the  understanding  on  which  the  Treaty  of 
Union  with  Ireland  had  obtained  the  concurrence  of  the  Irish 
Roman  Catholics,  the  present  Bill  was  a  justifiable  modification  of 
that  Treaty,  and  that,  regard  again  being  had  to  the  two  previous 
centuries  of  oppression  through  which  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Ireland  had  passed,  they  might  be  excused  if,  as  was  charged,  they 
supporte<l  the  present  Bill  from  motives  of  resentment.  He  would 
himself  have  preferred  a  scheme  of  concurrent  endowment  to  the 
scheme  of  this  Bill ;  but  he  had  become  convinced  that  the  principle 
of  State  endowment,  which,  when  offered,  the  Tory  party  had 
rejected,  was  now  grown  out  of  date,  and  that  the  country  wouk 
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at  all  events  not  consent  to  endow  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
He  accepted,  therefore,  like  Tarquinius  Priscus  with  the  SibyFs 
books,  as  much  as  he  could  get.  As  to  the  alleged  sacrilege  in 
interfering  with  Church  property,  he  agreed  in  the  views  of  the 
Bishop  of  St.  David^s,  and  he  was  unable  to  see  why,  when  it  was 
held  lawful  to  divert  charity  funds  from  obsolete  to  new  objects, 
ecclesiastical  funds  should  be  exclusively  exempt.  He  showed  that 
there  was  no  danger  to  private  property  in  applying  the  principle  to 
the  property  of  the  Irish  Church.  But  his  acceptance  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Bill  did  not  imply  an  acceptance  of  its  constructive  part, 
and  although  he  defended  its  framers  from  the  charge  of  having 
violated  their  last  year's  pledge  to  separate  disestablishment  from 
disendowment,  he  recommended  a  more  generous  provision  for  the 
disestablished  Church,  even  though  that  might  imply  the  admission 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Presbyterian  bodies  to  a  proportionate 
advantage.  He  condemned  particularly  the  rule,  as  stated  in  the 
Preamble,  that  no  part  of  the  endowments  of  the  Irish  Church 
should  be  given  to  religious  teaching.  The  enunciation  of  such  a 
rule  implied  a  dislike  of  the  general  principle  of  an  Established 
Church  which  he  by  no  means  shared,  and  to  carry  it  out  in  Ire- 
land, which  especially  needed  the  civilizing  influence  of  Christianity, 
would  be  far  from  effectuating  the  object  of  this  measure,  which 
was,  he  presumed,  the  benefit  of  Ireland.  But  whatever  the  pos- 
sible objections  to  the  details  of  the  Bill,  he  considered  the  House, 
and  particularly  the  Conservative  party,  which  had  given  the 
country  household  suffrage,  bound  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  a 
House  of  Commons  elected  on  that  basis.  He  referred  to  the  history 
of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  in  proof  of  the  danger  of  a  contrary 
course.  The  absence  of  agitation  for  the  Bill  had  been  relied  on, 
but  he  warned  the  House  that  no  one  could  tell  to  what  anger  the 
nation,  if  thwarted,  might  not  be  stirred. 

The  Duke  of  Abercorn  objected  to  the  Bill  on  the  ground  that 
the  feeling  of  its  necessity  had  originated  with  one  man.  He 
denied  that  there  was  any  injustice  in  the  existence  of  the  Irish 
Church,  or  that  it  excited  any  general  perception  of  injustice  among 
the  Roman  Catholic  population  itself.  The  spirit  of  the  measure 
he  thought  evidenced  by  the  difference  of  the  principle  on  which 
the  compensation  of  Maynooth  and  that  of  the  Protestant  Church 
were  calculated  in  it.  Its  alleged  purpose  was  to  produce  religious 
equality ;  but  he  foresaw  that  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish 
Church,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  centralized  constitution  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  and  its  peculiar  powers  for  extorting  support,  must 
secure  ascendency  to  the  latter,  while  it  was  likely  to  annihilate 
Protestantism  in  the  remoter  districts,  and  even  elsewhere  to 
degrade  it  into  a  species  of  sectarianism.  In  return  for  such  sacri- 
fices the  Bill  would  wholly  fail  to  conciliate  Ireland ;  it  would  be 
regarded  by  the  Fenians  as  a  token  merely  of  fear;  and  it  would 
certainly  alienate  the  best  friends  of  England. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll  repudiated  any  intention  in  his  speech  of 
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last  year  of  implying  that  he  then  thought  disestablishment  and  dis- 
endowment  could  be  separated.  He  acknowledged  the  unprecedented 
importance  of  the  measure,  and  even  its  apparent  suddenness ;  but 
he  maintained  that  it  was  the  logical  result  of  the  progress  of 
political  feeling,  and  that  it  was  contained,  in  fact,  in  the  womb  of 
the  Catholic  Emancipation  Act.  He  denied  that  the  genius  of  one 
man,  however  transcendent,  could  account  for  the  marvellous  cohe- 
sion and  unity  which,  as  soon  as  mooted,  it  had  re-infused  into  a 
House  of  Commons  so  disorganized  and  anarchical  as  was  the  last, 
or  explain  the  common  agreement  in  its  favour  of  Roman  Catholic 
Ireland  and  Protestant  England  and  Scotland.  The  Bill,  as  was 
natural,  had  been  vehemently  assailed ;  but  its  enemies  had,  at  any 
rate,  no  positive  policy  whatever  to  oppose  to  it,  and  although  argu- 
ments had  been  used  in  the  debate  in  favour  of  the  principle  of  con- 
current endowment,  they  had  intimated  no  distinct  willingness  to 
give  up  part  of  the  funds  of  the  Church  for  the  support  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  Bill  had  been  attacked  as  incon- 
sistent with  the  rights  of  property;  but  the  only  alternative  plan  to 
it  was  the  scheme  of  the  Irish  Church  Commission  for  the  redistri- 
bution of  the  funds  among  the  members  of  the  same  Church. 
Such  a  dealing,  however,  with  its  possessions  was  as  much  a 
breach  of  the  sacredness  of  property — according  to  the  true  view 
of  the  nature  of  Church  property — as  the  scheme  of  the  Bill.  He 
denied  the  accuracy  of  Lord  RusselFs  inference  that  the  Preamble 
showed  hostility  to  the  principle  of  Church  Establishment,  and 
expressed  his  own  opinion  that  a  system  of  indiscriminate  State 
endowment  of  Churches — ^by  which  an  individual  might  be  forced 
to  contribute  to  the  support  of  a  hostile  Church — was  less  defensible 
than  a  national  Established  Church.  He  reproached  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  other  prelates  with  their  distrust  of  the  power  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  to  maintain  itself  on  the  voluntary 
principle,  and  with  their  alarm  at  the  possible  conversion  of  the 
Irish  Church  into  a  propagator  of  truth  as  a  proselytizing  Church. 
He  urged  upon  his  brother  Peers  their  obligation  to  pay  so  much 
respect  to  the  voice  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  to  read  the  Bill  a 
second  time,  but  rather  because  they  felt  sympathy  with  the 
national  spirit,  as  interpreted  by  that  House,  than  because  they  felt 
bound  by  its  mere  authority. 

The  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  besides  his  objections  to  the  principle  of 
the  Bill,  thought  its  details  fraught  with  injustice  both  to  the  Irish 
clergy  and  bishops,  and  still  more  clearly  to  the  Protestant  laity  of 
Ireland.  So  far  from  its  being  a  means  of  conciliating  Ireland — 
which  time  itself  would  pacify,  if  only  statesmen  would  abstain 
from  the  agitation  of  such  questions — ^he  feared  rather  it  was  but 
the  commencement  of  war  in  Ireland  and  in  England. 

Lord  Westbury  criticized  the  spirit  in  which  the  plan  of  the  Bill 
was  carried  out.  He  characterized  its  provisions  as  cruel,  as  impo- 
litic in  its  treatment  of  the  Protestants  of  Ulster,  and  as  profane  in 
devoting  to  political  purposes  property  dedicated  to  religion.     He 
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concurred  in  the  second  reading,  because  he  believed  there  was  a 
great  injustice  to  redress ;  but  there  was  scarcely  any  thing  in  the 
Bill  itself  with  which  he  could  agree,  except  the  benevolent  state- 
ment of  the  Preamble,  and  that  must  have  crept  into  it  by  some 
accident. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  pronounced  an  energetic  reproof  on  the 
Duke  of  Abercom's  insinuation  that  the  Bill  was  a  mere  piece  of 
ambitious  party  tactics,  and  he  justified  his  own  position  in  relation 
to  it.  The  intent  from  the  beginning  in  endowing  the  Irish  Church 
was  to  provide  for  the  religious  education  of  the  whole  people.  But 
that  purpose  not  having  been  fulfilled,  and  the  Irish  Church,  on  the 
contrary,  having  made  itself  the  instrument  of  a  cruel  faction,  its 
position  as  an  Establishment  had  become  untenable.  He  did  not 
believe,  however,  that  disestablishment  and  disendowment  neces- 
sarily injured  the  useful  working  of  a  Church ;  and  it  would  be  a 
shame  to  the  Church  of  Ireland  if  such  a  change,  which  circum- 
stances now  called  for  in  respect  of  it,  would  make  the  victory  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  over  it  certain.  He  defended  the  diversion  of 
the  property  of  the  Irish  Church  to  charitable  uses  as  fixed  by  the 
Bill.  Circumstances  rendered  its  application  to  religious  uses  im- 
practicable, and  the  use  which  the  Bill  devoted  it  to  was  as  closely 
analogous  as  possible.  Against  Lord  Westbury  he  maintained,  on 
Mr.  Hallam^s  authority,  the  right  of  the  State  to  deal  in  corporate 
property  with  far  more  latitude  than  with  private  property;  and  he 
referred  to  instances  in  English  history  of  very  free  dealing  on  the 
part  of  the  State  with  such  property.  The  purposes  to  which  the 
Government  proposed  to  divert  the  property  of  the  Irish  Church 
were,  at  all  events,  nearer  the  original  purposes  than  those  to  which 
Henry  VIII.  converted  the  property  of  the  monasteries.  ITiis  was 
not  the  time  for  discussing  the  special  clauses  of  the  Bill.  He  was 
prepared  to  defend  them  at  a  proper  time  against  Lord  Westbury's 
criticisms.  But  the  Bill  had  been  shown  to  be  not  unjust  in  prin- 
ciple ;  and,  with  the  verdict  of  the  nation  recorded  in  its  favour, 
he  could  not  but  think  that  the  House  would  freely,  and  not  from 
any  motive  of  fear,  consent  to  read  it  a  second  time. 

Lord  Cairns,  after  confessing  his  own  doubt  of  the  force  of  the 
arguments  based  on  the  Coronation  Oath,  discussed  the  three  allega- 
tions on  which  the  Bill  was  based  by  its  supporters,  viz.  that  the 
Irish  Church  was  a  badge  of  conquest,  that  it  had  not  fulfilled  its 
mission,  and  that  it  had  formerly  been  guilty  of  many  tyrannical 
acts.  He  denied,  however,  that  the  Irish  Reformed  Church  was  a 
badge  of  conquest,  except  so  far  as  the  holding  of  Irish  estates  by 
Englishmen,  and  being  ruled  by  the  Queen  of  England,  were 
badges  of  conquest.  On  the  question  of  the  supposed  failure  in  its 
mission,  he  disputed  the  principle  of  paying  Churches,  like  national 
schools,  by  results.  But  in  truth,  so  far  as  the  Irish  Church  had 
failed,  the  failure  was  the  fault  of  English  state  policy;  and  at 
least  it  had  not  failed  in  what  was  the  real  mission  of  a  Church, 
viz.  in  the  proclamation  of  a  message  of  truth  to  the  Irish  nation. 
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On  the  rulD  which  was  commonly  applied  for  the  condemnation  of 
the  Irish  Church,  the  English  Church  itself  could  likewiM*  l>e  c^on- 
victcd  of  failure  in  its  mission.  Tlie  final  charj^»  was,  that  the  Irish 
Church  hjid  e<»nnive<l  with  the  old,  barbarous  iwliey  of  the  State. 
But  this  was  mc»re  a  ehar«^»  against  the  Ent^^lish  lay  rulers  of  Ireland 
than  against  the  Church,  and  such  intolerance  was  in  any  case  the 
crime  rather  of  the  a^*  than  of  particular  classes  in  it.  The  case, 
therefore,  for  the  Bill  failed,  and  a  stn>n^,  |>ositive  case  mi^ht,  he 
th(»u^ht,  be  made  a^iinst  it.  His  own  ^reat  obje(*tion  to  the  Bill 
was,  that  by  disestablishing  the  Church  it  put  an  end  to  the 
supremacy  i>f  the  Crown  in  Ireland;  for  as  the  Bill  swept  away 
ecclesiastical  causers,  it  thereby  swept  away  the  Crown's  supremacy 
in  such  (*aiist's.  The  destruction  of  the  Irish  Kstablishment  made 
the  State  in  res{)ect  of  Iri'land  profess  infidelity.  He  was  e<|iially 
hostile  to  the  pro|K>sed  disendowment,  to  which  he  denie<l  that 
the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  or  the  chan^*s  in  the  Canadian 
Church,  furnished  any  analogy.  He  disputed  Mr.  Hallam's  doc- 
trine of  the  right  of  the  State  to  deal  otherwise  with  coqjorate  than 
with  private  property.  The  real  question  always  was,  what  the 
origin  of  the  pro|K»rty  and  its  objt»ct  was;  it  was  a  mere  accident 
that  it  was  held  by  a  corfMiration.  The  property  of  the  Irish  Church 
was  public  rather  tiian  national  property.  The  nation  was  entitled 
to  see  that  it  was  pn>pt.'rly  applied;  but  the  nation  was  not  entitled 
to  confiscate  it  bi*i*ause  not  all  the  Irish  nation  happenetl  to  iMMietit 
by  it.  To  deprive  the  Church  of  King  James's  grants  in  I'lster-^ 
when*,  too,  there  was  a  great  Protestant  |>opulation — was  even 
ridiculously  unjust.  He  foresaw  very  calamitous  results  to  Irish 
Protestantism  from  this  disendowment,  doubting  as  he  did  whether 
voluntarvism  had  ever  entirely  succeeded.  The  Irish  Roman  Catho- 
lics Would  nnt  be  s:itistii*d  by  it ;  it  would  grievously  otfeiid  the 
Irish  Pn>testants;  and  tiie  principle  of  adopting  a  numerical  test  of 
n'ligious  eijuality  was  ufdangenms  example  for  the  Kngli>ii  Church. 
As  tor  the  <picstion  **{'  the  right  i»f  the  Htmsi*  to  resist  the  <»ther 
House  in  this  matter,  lie  admitte<l  that  it  was  the  duty  of  that  House 
to  interpret  tiie  natit»nal  will;  but  he  denietl  that  the  natiou  had 
had  any  (»p|>ortuiiity  of  declaring  its  will  4in  this  s]>ecial  n-henu*, 
whicii  lie  ilit'lared  to  be  iNith  illilH*nd  and  also  clum>ily  frani«'<l.  He 
deriveil  but  little  romlnrl  from  the  power  <»f  that  Htnis«*  t«i  atn«iid 
the  Mill.  Lord  (fpauville  had  pn»mi>e4l  that  amendmnits  shouM  Ik* 
duly  coiisideriil ;  but  I^»nl  (fniiivilleluul  given  no  pli*tl^^f  as  to  what 
Would  Im.'  tin*  attitude  of  the  < »«»vernnient  in  the  other  Utius**  a»«  to 
tboM'  auteutlments. 

J'larl  (ininville,  who  at  a  verv  late  hour  confinetl  himself  ti»  a 
brief  ri'ply,  tbougbt  lionl  Cairns's  ipiestion,  what  would  b**  the  fate 
in  tli«*  lli>UM*  i»f  ('4»mmi»ns  of  amendments  |i:is>e4l  by  that  IIoum*.  a 
sonu'wliat  uun'a*4>nable  one.  lie  <il»S4'rViHl  that  the  weak  fMiint 
in  the  po<«iti<iii  nf  the  op|>o]ients  of  the  Bill  coutinueil  to  br,  that 
thi-y  rniiKl  not  ).ay  what  they  pro|»osed  in  the  event  of  its  being 
rrj«'clcd. 
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A  division  now  took  place,  when  the  numbers  were  as  follows : — 

For  the  second  reading  .         .         .         .         .179 
Against  it 146 


Majority  for  the  Bill        ....       33 

The  division  list  on  this  occasion  was  much  canvassed.  It 
appeared  that  a  considerable  number  of  peers  of  Conservative 
opinions,  among  whom  were  the  Marquises  of  Bath  and  Salisbury, 
the  Earls  of  Devon,  Carnarvon,  Nelson,  Stanhope,  and  Winchester, 
and  Lords  Abinger,  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  and  Lytton  voted  with 
the  majority.  Earl  Grey  and  Lord  Westbury  also  voted  on  that 
side. 

Both  the  English  archbishops  abstained  from  voting.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin  voted  against  the  Bill.  The  only  bishop  who 
voted  for  it  was  Dr.  Thirlwall,  Bishop  of  St.  David's.  Thirteen 
English  and  two  Irish  bishops  voted  against  the  Bill.  There  was 
a  considerable  list  of  absentees,  including  the  Bishops  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  Carlisle,  Chichester,  Exeter,  Manchester,  St.  Asaph,  Salis- 
bury, and  Winchester.  Of  these  the  greater  number  were  unable 
to  attend  the  House  of  Lords  from  illness  or  age.  The  Bishop  of 
Oxford  was  present  at  the  debate,  but  did  not  vote. 

Including  18  who  paired,  there  were  343  peers  who  voted.  The 
total  number  of  peers,  deducting  thirteen  who  are  minors,  is  451, 
leaving  108  peers  who  did  not  vote  or  pair. 

In  one  respect  there  was  a  complete  unanimity  of  opinion  with 
respect  to  the  great  debate,  of  which  we  have  here  given  a  brief 
account.  Persons  of  all  opinions  allowed  that  it  reflected  great 
honour  upon  the  House  of  Lords,  and  that  the  ability  and  eloquence 
displayed  in  it  were  worthy  of  the  best  days  of  parliamentary  ora- 
tory. The  argument  was  conducted  on  both  sides  with  singular 
force  and  skill.  The  defence  of  the  Irish  Church  in  particular  was 
maintained  with  a  vigour  which  had  certainly  not  been  exhibited 
by  the  advocates  of  the  Establishment  in  any  other  field.  Their 
case  had  received  but  scanty  justice  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
where  the  vindication  of  the  Church,  with  the  exception,  perhaps, 
of  the  effort  of  one  champion,  Mr.  Gathome  Hardy,  had  appeared  to 
be  but  lialf-hearted  and  spiritless.  But  the  defenders  of  that  institu- 
tion in  the  House  of  Lords,  among  whom  some  of  the  English 
and  Irish  prelates  were  conspicuous,  threw  their  whole  strength 
and  heart  into  the  cause,  and  proved  themselves  both  un- 
daunted and  efficient  combatants  in  the  great  conflict  of  debate. 
The  character  of  the  House  of  Lords  was  raised  in  the  estimation 
of  the  public  both  by  the  intellectual  power  shown  in  the  contest, 
and  by  its  result.  The  latter  was  not  unexpected;  for  it  was  known 
that  a  considerable  number  of  Conservative  peers,  noted  for  their 
moderation  and  judgment,  were  in  favour  of  paying  at  least  so 
much  deference  to  the  decision  of  the  other  House,  as  was  implied  in 
assenting   to   the   second  reading  of  a   Bill   backed  by  so  large 
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a  majority  in  its  favour,  though  it  was  well  understood,  and 
indeed  was  carefully  stated  by  some  of  those  peers  themselves, 
that  in  agreeing  to  entertain  the  Bill,  they  held  themselves 
free  to  insist  upon  extensive  alteration  of  its  details.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  Ministers  and  their  supporters  could  not 
deceive  themselves  by  supposing  that  the  battle  was  already  won, 
but  clearly  perceived  that  there  were  yet  many  difficulties  to  be 
surmounted,  and  perils  to  be  escaped,  before  the  measure,  in 
such  shape  as  could  be  considered  acceptable,  would  be  returned  to 
the  House  of  Commons.  It  became  known,  too,  that  amendments 
were  contemplated,  and  had  already  taken  shape,  which  would 
receive  much  support  even  from  Liberal  peers,  but  which,  if  carried, 
would  probably,  in  the  eyes  of  its  authors,  derange  the  whole 
structure,  and  neutralize  the  objects  of  the  Bill.  The  anxiety, 
therefore,  which  was  felt  as  to  the  action  of  the  Lords  was  very 
little  abated  when  the  time  arrived  for  discussing  the  details  of  the 
Bill  in  Committee. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  narration  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Upper  House,  it  will  be  opportune  to  refer  once  more  to  the  letter 
of  Mr.  Bright,  and  to  the  notice  which  was  taken  of  that  document 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  On  the  17th  of  June  the  subject  was 
brought  before  that  House  by  Colonel  North,  who  inquired  of  the 
first  Lord  of  the  Treasury  whether  the  letter  in  question  was 
written  by  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  if  so,  whether 
the  Government  concurred  in  the  opinions  therein  expressed.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  in  reply,  said  that  the  letter  attributed  to  Mr  Bright  was 
written  on  that  right  hon.  gentleman's  own  responsibility,  and  with- 
out communication  with  his  colleagues.  As  to  the  sympathy  of  the 
Government  with  the  letter,  they  had  not  thought  it  their  duty  to 
consider  in  detail  the  particulars  of  the  opinions  expressed  by  'Mr. 
Bright  j  and  he  appealed  to  the  tone  of  the  debates  in  both  Houses 
in  proof  that  there  had  been  no  intention  to  interfere  by  threats  or 
othenvise  with  the  free  action  of  the  Upper  House.  He  admitt^ 
that  the  House  of  Lords  would  have  a  right  to  be  jealous  if  any 
sentiments  which  might  be  so  interpreted  were  propounded  on  the 
quasi  authority  of  a  Minister  of  State ;  and  to  prove  that  these 
were  not  mere  words,  Mr.  Gladstone  mentioned  that  both  he  and 
Mr.  Bright  had  discouraged  overtures  from  various  large  towns  to 
make  demonstrations  on  this  subject. 

The  first  proceeding  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  Committee  on 
the  Bill  was  a  motion  by  Earl  Grey  to  depart  from  the  usual 
course  of  postponing  the  preamble,  on  the  ground  that  the 
principle  on  which  they  were  to  legislate  could  only  thus  be  fitly 
decided — viz.  whether  the  voluntary  principle  was  to  be  adopted  ex- 
clusively, or  the  principle  of  making  some  public  provision  for  teach- 
ing religion.  If  the  Bill  were  passed  without  the  alteration  he 
proposed,  he  predicted  that  it  would  be  quickly  used  as  a  precedent 
for  an  assault  by  a  motley  army  of  extreme  opinions,  headed  b^ 
Mr.   Gladstone,  on  the  Church  of  England  itself.     It  had  beei 
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argued  that  the  alteration  was  impracticable.  He  believed  that 
Ireland  itself^  on  the  whole^  would  be  found  to  be  in  its  £aTour ;  and 
be  was  indisposed  to  pay  any  regard  to  the  alleged  bigotry  which 
it  had  been  assumed  most  render  England  and  Scotland  hostile  to 
endowing  the  Church  of  Rome.  He,  however,  thought  this  country 
had  never  been  really  asked  to  give  an  opinion  on  that  point,  and 
he  was  persuaded,  if  it  were  asked,  that  its  decisiim  would  be  on  the 
side  of  equity. 

Earl  Gran\'ille  regretted  the  multiplicity  of  amendments  of 
which  notice  had  been  given,  the  effect  of  which  would  be  to 
exhaust  the  whole  surplus.  But  he  could  not  perceive  how  Lord 
Grey^s  proposition  would  avoid  that  source  of  perplexity,  and  he 
appealed  to  him  to  withdraw  it. 

The  Bishop  of  Oxford  joined  in  the  appeal,  althoogfa  he  conearred 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  Lord  Grey^s  views.  As  for  the  future  of 
the  Irish  Church,  he  saw  the  difficulties  in  the  way  <3i  a  Churchy 
no  longer  in  the  stage  of  youthful  energy,  fighting  its  battle  un- 
supported by  the  State,  but  he  also  foresaw  its  final  triumph  in  the 
Island  of  Saints.  No  Church,  indeed,  which  could  not  survive  dis- 
establishment was  worth  being  established.  He,  above  all,  depre- 
cated the  protracting  of  the  struggle  as  the  most  biaX  of  aU  possible 
injuries  to  the  Irish  Church. 

The  Bishop  of  St.  David^s  intimated  his  own  agreement  ^-ith  the 
principle  of  concurrent  endowment.  Lord  Cairns  and  Earl  Bussell 
joined  in  recommending  the  withdrawal  of  the  amendment. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  reminded  the  House,  that  what- 
ever might  be  the  wording  of  the  preamble,  the  Bill  did  now,  in 
providing  an  endowment  for  Maynooth  and  for  idiot  asylams,  in 
which  clergy  acted  as  teachers,  propose  virtually  to  apply  Church 
property  for  the  teaching  of  religion.  He  should  support  the 
Duke  of  Cleveland's  amendment,  or  any  other  to  the  same  effect. 

The  Earl  of  Kimberley  denied  the  alleged  inconsistency  between 
the  preamble  and  the  body  of  the  Bill. 

Lord  Westbury  thought  the  usual  practice  of  postponing  the 
preamble  of  bills  was  no  rule  for  a  preamble  like  this.  The  Bill,  he 
considered,  would,  as  at  present  framed,  not  fulfil  its  puriK*e  of 
convincing  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  that  they  were  dealt  i^ith 
justly,  or  release  them  from  their  present  degrading  necessity  of 
extorting  a  maintenance  from  their  flocks.  Tlie  country  had,  lie 
admitted,  determined  that  the  goods  unjustly  gotten  into  the  liands 
of  the  Irish  Church  should  be  taken  away,  and  Ix?  e^jually  dis- 
tributed ;  but  to  provide  generously  for  all  the  different  religions  in 
Ireland  would  not  be  opposed  to  this  understanding.  Tliis  was  the 
right,  not  so  much  of  the  clergy,  as  was  too  commonly  represente^l, 
but  of  the  whole  Irish  people. 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  pointed  out  that  Lord  Granville  ha/1 
treated  various  rival  schemes  of  dealing  with  the  surplus  as  though 
they  were  all  parts  of  one  scheme.  lie  also  animadverterl  on  xim 
tendency  of  the  Government  to  represent  the  life  incomes  of  the 
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clergy  as  a  fund  provided  for  the  permanent  maintenance  of  the 
Church.  On  the  subject  then  before  the  House,  he  was  for  con- 
current endowment. 

The  Marquis  of  Clanricarde  supported  the  principle  of  concurrent 
endowment  of  religious  persuasions. 

Eventually  Lord  Grey  agreed  to  withdraw  his  amendment,  and 
the  preamble  was  postponed. 

The  first  important  amendment  moved  was  on  clause  2,  which 
proposed  that  the  Irish  Church  should  cease  to  be  established  from 
January  1,1871.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  moved  to  substitute 
the  date  of  1872. 

The  amendment  was  resisted  by  Lord  Granville,  on  the  ground 
that  delay  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  Irish  Church  itself.  It  was 
supported  by  Lord  Cairns.  After  remarks  by  the  Duke  of  Leinster 
and  Lords  Carnarvon  and  Denman,  the  amendment  was  agreed  to 
on  a  division  by  130  to  74. 

The  Duke  of  Rutland  then  moved  the  omission  of  the  clause, 
in  which  he  was  warmly  supported  by  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  to 
whom  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  replied.  After  some  debate  the 
amendment  was  negatived  without  a  division. 

An  amendment  moved  by  Lord  Clancarty  to  reserve  to  the 
existing  Irish  prelates  their  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords,  led  to  an 
animated  discussion.  It  was  supported  by  Lords  Salisbury,  Derby, 
Bandon,  Houghton,  Cairns,  Denman,  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury ;  and  opposed  by  Lord  Granville,  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
Lord  Kimberley,  and  Lord  Westbury.  Ultimately  the  Govern- 
ment was  obliged  to  concede  the  point. 

In  clause  14  an  amendment  was  moved  by  the  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough, to  the  effect  that  the  annuities  to  be  paid  under  the  Bill  to 
the  present  clergy  should  be  paid  free  from  any  deduction  for  the 
amount  of  the  tax  on  clerical  incomes  now  payable  to  the  Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners  for  Ireland, 

The  Bishop  of  Derry,  on  behalf  of  the  Irish  Church,  offered  that 
in  consideration  of  the  concession  the  clergy  would  readily  pay  an 
equal  amount  out  of  their  incomes  for  the  purposes  to  which  the 
tax  now  payable  is  applied  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners. 

Lords  Kimberley  and  Northbrook  opposed  the  amendment,  which 
was  supported  by  Lord  Derby. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll  opposed  it,  as  a  gift  of  so  much  of  the 
surplus  Church  property  to  the  Protestant  laity,  and  as  the  first  of 
a  long  series  of  amendments  repugnant  to  the  principle  of  the  Bill, 
which,  in  his  opinion,  was  that  compensation  for  life  interests  was 
all  to  which  the  Irish  Church,  whether  clergy  or  laity,  was  entitled 
as  a  right  under  the  Bill,  the  disposal  of  the  surplus  income  being 
within  the  sole  discretion  of  the  State. 

On  a  division  the  amendment  was  agreed  to  by  94  to  50. 

Another  amendment,  moved  by  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  that 
curates^  salaries  should  not  be  deducted  from  the  life  annuities  of 
incumbents,  after  a  discussion,  was  agreed  to,  with  the  qualification 
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suggested  by  Lord  Kimberley — viz.  except  where  there  existed  a 
legal  obligation  to  employ  a  curate. 

Another,  proposed  by  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  against  de- 
ducting from  the  annuities  visitation  fees  and  other  payments  for 
the  maintenance  of  registrars  and  ecclesiastical  courts,  was  accepted 
by  Lord  Kimberley  on  behalf  of  the  Government. 

Another,  moved  by  the  same  prelate,  was  that  incomes  below 
200/.  a  year  should  be  raised  by  the  Commissioners  to  200/. 

Lord  Kimberley  refused  the  assent  of  the  Government  to  the 
amendment  as  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  principle  of  the  Bill, 
which  he  admitted  to  be  in  some  measure  a  Bill  of  pains  and 
penalties. 

This  amendment  was  not  pressed. 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  moved  an  amendment  in  clause  23,  to  the 
effect  that  the  terms  for  redemption  of  the  life  annuities  should 
be  the  payment  by  the  Commissioners  to  the  future  representative 
body  of  the  Church  of  a  capital  sum  equal  to  fourteen  times  the 
amount  of  the  aggregate  of  the  yearly  incomes  and  yearly  value  of 
life  interests. 

The  Archbishop  of  York  desired  to  manipulate  the  compensation 
clauses  so  as  to  mitigate  what  he  looked  upon  as  the  enormous 
injustice  and  want  of  generosity  of  the  Bill  generally.  He  believed 
that  some  gentle  compulsion  might  be  necessary  to  induce  the 
Irish  clergy  to  entrust  their  interests  to  an  unknown  body  like  the 
new  Church  body.  Believing  also  that  the  scale  proposed  by  Lord 
Carnarvon's  amendment  would  produce  some  of  the  same  effects 
which  he  had  aimed  at  in  his,  he  would  waive  his  own. 

The  Earl  of  Kimberley  disputed  the  accuracy  of  Lord  Carnarvon's 
computations.  Fourteen  yeai-s  would  exceed  what  the  Church  was, 
in  fact,  entitled  to,  and  would  be  to  confer  a  bonus  on  it.  The 
scale  for  Maynooth  had  been  fixed  on  as  that  to  which  that  college, 
as  an  educational  establishment,  had  a  strict  right. 

Lord  Cairns  observed  on  the  difficulty  of  the  Church  body  being 
left  to  deal  with  the  separate  life  interests,  and  he  agreed  as  to  the 
advantages  of  some  such  plan  as  that  proposed  by  Lord  Carnarvon. 
Nor  did  he  admit  that — putting  the  strict  value  of  the  lives  of  the 
Irisli  clergy  at  a  fraction  over  or  under  thirteen  years — to  give  the 
Church  body  a  sum  equal  to  fourteen  years'  income  was  more  than 
an  equivalent  for  the  vast  trouble  and  labour  which  would  be 
imposed  on  it.  Such  an  arrangement  was,  according  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's own  description  of  a  similar  arrangement  with  Maynooth, 
not  an  endowment,  but  a  mere  payment  to  meet  the  difficulties  of  a 
state  of  transition. 

Earl  Granville  expressed  his  pleasure  at  having  lieard  two 
speeches,  those  of  Lords  Carnarvon  and  Cairns,  containing  not  a 
single  abusive  epithet.  For  the  Government  he  offered  a  com- 
promise, viz.  that  if  a  certain  proportion  of  the  clergy  in  a  diocese 
consented  to  a  commutation,  the  Government  would  consent  to  an 
addition  of  7  per  cent,  to  the  value  of  the  separate  life  interests. 
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On  a  division  Lord  Carnarvon's  amendment  was  carried  by 
155  to  86. 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  proposed  an  important  modification  of 
clause  27,  by  omitting  the  words  requiring  that,  in  consideration 
of  handing  over  the  glebe-houses  to  the  Church  body,  the  Com- 
missioners should  be  paid  either  ten  times  the  annual  value  of  the 
sites  estimated  as  land,  or  in  the  alternative,  either  any  building 
charges  on  the  glebe-houses,  or  ten  years'  annual  value  of  them. 
The  arrangement  provided  by  the  Bill  he  stigmatized  as  inconsistent 
both  with  justice  and  with  former  pledges  of  leading  members  of 
the  Government,  and  as,  in  short,  a  scheme  which  Shylock  might 
have  envied. 

Earl  Granville  repudiated  the  assumption  that  a  Government 
could  be  bound  by  statements  of  individual  members  of  it  uttered 
when  in  opposition.  He  disputed  the  equity  of  freeing  Church 
property  from  the  obligation  to  repay  loans  made  not  by  the  Church, 
but  by  the  State.  The  Bill  laid  no  heavier  charge  on  the 
Church  in  respect  of  these  glebe-houses  than  would  have  naturally 
lain  upon  the  Church,  irrespectively  of  the  arrangement  ofiered  by 
this  clause. 

Lord  Cairns  denied  the  justice  of  charging  the  glebe-houses  with 
the  building  charges,  on  the  ground  as  well  that  no  corresponding 
charge  was  levied  on  Maynooth  for  the  expenditure  by  the  State 
on  the  buildings  of  that  college,  as  also  that  the  building  charges 
on  the  proi)erty  of  the  Irish  Church  were  charges  not  on  the  houses, 
but  were  specially  imposed  by  Act  of  Parliament  on  the  profits  of 
the  livings  which  this  Bill  gave  to  the  State. 

Lord  Kimberley  distinguished  the  cases  of  an  educational  insti- 
tution like  Maynooth  and  the  Irish  Church.  He  defended  the 
equity  of  the  Government  plan. 

Lord  Russell  allowed  that  bare  justice  was  not  violated  by  the 
Government  plan;  but  on  large  principles  of  policy  he  earnestly 
advocated  the  preservation  in  different  parts  of  Ireland  of  residences 
to  be  occupied  in  distant  times  by  clergy  of  this  Church.  He  was 
ready  to  apply  the  same  rule  to  the  Presbyterian  and  Roman 
Catholic  Churches. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll  granted  that  there  was  some,  though 
only  a  slight,  apparent  discrepancy  between  his  and  Mr. 
Gladstone's  statements  last  year  and  the  Bill;  but  he  pointed 
out  disclaimers  in  the  same  statements  of  being  able  then 
to  explain  the  definite  plan  which  they  would  seek  to 
carry  out  if  in  power.  He  declared,  however,  that  in  fact 
the  terms  offered  to  the  Church  were  both  handsome  and  liberal, 
and  that  the  effect  of  them  would  be  to  hand  the  glebe-houses  back 
to  the  new  Church  body  at  considerably  less  than  their  real  value. 
Lord  Russell's  support  of  the  amendment,  he  conceded,  was  in 
accordance  with  his  view  that  the  question  should  be  decided  by 
policy,  and  not  by  bare  justice;  but  he  ascribed  to  Lords  Salisbury 
and  Cairns  the  use  of  contradictory  arguments. 
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Lord  Salisbury's  amendment  was  carried  by  213  to  69,  many 
Liberal  Peers  voting  witli  the  majority. 

The  Duke  of  Cleveland  then  raised,  by  amendment  to  clause  28, 
a  very  important  question,  which,  though  but  recently  started,  had 
undergone  much  discussion  by  the  public  press,  and  which  it  was 
anticipated  would  bring  out  considerable  diversities  of  opinion 
among  those  who  were  ranked  as  supporters  of  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  the  Bill.  The  object  of  this  amendment  was  to  authorize 
what  was  called  "  concurrent  endowment,^'  or  the  appropriation  of 
some  part  of  the  surplus  revenues  of  the  disestablished  Church  to 
provide  glebes  or  residence  for  the  clergy  of  other  communions,  the 
Roman  Catholic  and  the  Presbyterian  Churches  being  principally 
intended.  The  Duke  of  Cleveland  had  avowed  himself  very 
favourable  to  this  idea,  and  he  now  appealed  to  the  Peers  to  give 
their  sanction  to  it  by  authorizing  such  a  partial  endowment  of  the 
two  denominations  above  mentioned.  The  noble  duke,  in  advo- 
cating his  amendment,  maintained  the  good  policy  of  interesting  the 
clergy  in  the  country  by  fomishing  them  with  fixed  residences^  and 
even  the  justice  on  the  cy-prh  principle  of  applying  the  surplus 
Church  property  to  such  a  purpose^  which,  moreover,  he  denied 
was  inconsistent  with  the  rules  on  which  England  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  acting,  for  instance,  in  India  and  in  Canada.  In 
reply  to  an  anticipated  objection  of  the  Government,  he  argued 
that  his  appropriation,  to  which,  modest  as  was  its  scale,  he 
deprecated  the  application  of  the  term  "  Endowment/'  would  not 
exhaust  the  surplus,  but  that  in  any  case  there  could  not  be  a 
better  use  of  it. 

The  Bishop  of  Gloucester  defended  on  principle  what  was  rather 
a  system  of  co-ordinate  grants  than  of  concurrent  endowment. 
To  subsidize  out  of  Church  property  denominations  which,  like 
the  Roman  Catholic,  and  even  a  secession  Church  which,  like 
the  Presbyterian,  after  all  held  the  foundations  of  Christian  faith 
as  well  as  the  Church  of  England,  must  be  a  truer  fulfilment 
of  the  country's  obligation  to  employ  funds  once  dedicated  to 
religion  in  the  service  of  God  tiian  any  mere  philanthropic 
application  of  them. 

The  Duke  of  Marlborough  felt  sure  that  no  clearer  conclusion 
had  been  arrived  at  by  .the  country  than  that^there  should  not  be 
concurrent  endowment.  Nor  did  he  believe  the  Roman  Catholics 
could,  in  accordance  with  their  principles  and  declarations,  accept 
it.  On  the  whole,  little  as  he  liked  the  Bill,  he  thought  that,  the 
reason  being  gone  for  which  the  tithes  had  been  given  by  the 
landlords,  the  juster  course  might  be  to  restore  the  property  to  the 
source  whence  it  came.  He  felt  bound,  therefore,  to  oppose  the 
amendment. 

Earl  Granville  thought  that  the  desire  to  disguise  the  fact  that 
what  this  amendment  proposed  really  was  concurrent  endowment, 
implied  a  belief  that  concurrent  endowment  was  opposed  to  the 
principle  of  the  Bill,  as  it  certainly  was  to  the  feeling  of  the  country, 
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which  had  determined  the  result  of  the  general  election.  He  could 
not  believe  that  the  House  would  let  the  opinion  of  the  nation  at 
large  be  overruled  by  that  of  individual  peers,  recognizing  though 
he  must  that  in  that  House  had  arisen  a  change  of  view  on  the 
question. 

Lord  Athlumney  expressed  his  conviction  that  the  Irish  Roman 
Catholic  Church — all  badges  of  inferiority  being  removed — ^would 
accept  residences  for  the  priests,  if  offered  by  the  State  in  a  right 
spirit.  Nor  did  he  believe  that  the  Irish  Protestants  would 
dissent  from  such  an  endowment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
which  they  could  not  regard  as  an  expenditure  for  the  promotion 
of  Popery. 

Lord  Cairns  conceded  that  the  public  feeling  in  favour  of  con- 
current endowment  was  stronger  now  than  formerly,  but  for  indi- 
vidual peers  to  attempt  to  force  it  on  the  country  would  prevent 
the  development  of  that  public  opinion;  and  in  the  belief  that 
such  opinion  was  not  yet  fully  formed,  he  had  given  notice  of  an 
amendment  for  postponing  the  question  of  the  application  of  the 
surplus. 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  thought  that  the  opinion  of  the  consti- 
tuencies had  been  overrated ;  but  in  any  case  it  was  not  for  that 
House  to  be  frightened  by  electioneering  calculations  from  pro- 
nouncing its  voice  on  the  matter.  The  '^  No  Popery  "  cry  was,  he 
was  persuaded,  a  fading  cry.  K  no  one  raised  the  standard  none 
could  follow ;  and  it  at  times  became  the  duty  of  some  one  to  "  bell 
the  cat.^' 

Lord  Kimberly  had  himself  at  one  time  recorded  his  opinion  in 
favour  of  concurrent  endowment,  but  he  urged  that  the  progress  of 
opinion  in  the  world,  and  in  this  country  too,  was  towards  the  volun- 
tary system,  and  that  it  was  beyond  the  power  of  Lord  Salisbury 
or  the  House  to  turn  the  current.  The  measure,  moreover,  must  be 
looked  on  as  a  whole,  and  small  as  this  amendment  was  said  to  be, 
it  involved  the  principle  of  the  measure.  The  House  was,  therefore, 
bound  to  reject  it. 

Earl  Russell  maintained  that  the  success  of  Lord  Salisbury's 
amendment  would  make  the  contrast  between  the  condition  of  the 
priests  and  the  Protestant  clergy  yet  more  invidious,  and  was  an 
additional  motive  ffor  bestowing  a  corresponding  boon  on  the 
former.  It  would  secure  the  peace  and  welfare  of  Ireland  for  the 
priesthood  to  feel  it  had  received  justice  at  the  hands  of  the  Imperial 
Legislature. 

The  Bishop  of  Oxford  thought  that  to  endow  the  Irish 
priesthood  with  glebe-houses  would,  by  increasing  its  freedom, 
be  to  encourage,  not  the  spirit  of  Romanism,  but  that  of  Catho- 
licism in  the  Church  of  Rome.  An  expenditure  for  such  a  puq^ose 
of  tliree  out  of  eight  millions,  at  which  the  surplus  was  com- 
puted, would  be  well  bestowed  to  save  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics 
from  the  feeling  of  a  grievance,  which  the  vote  on  Lord  Salisbury' 
amendment  would  otherwise  greatly  aggravate.     The  Govemmen 
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would,  he  was  convinced,  gladly  yield  to  a  little  gentle  pressure 
administered  by  the  House.  The  question  was  not  whether  a  sur- 
plus should  be  created  for  the  endowment  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  but  whether  a  surplus  which  had  been  created  should  be 
applied  for  the  benefit  of  teachers  of  religion  instead  of  merely 
secular  purposes. 

Lord  Denbigh,  who  intimated  that  he  spoke  on  behalf  of  other 
Roman  Catholic  Peers,  should,  though  a  Roman  Catholic,  vote 
against  the  amendment.  His  reason  was  that  it  would  be  clearly 
regarded  by  the  country,  as  it  was  by  the  Government,  as  a  mea- 
sure of  concurrent  endowment,  and  that  it  might,  therefore,  risk 
the  loss  of  the  Bill,  which  he  regarded  as  an  act  of  grace  and  justice 
to  Ireland. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  thought  the  difference  was  rather 
in  policy  than  in  principle.  Considering  that  it  would  be  the  secular 
priests,  not  the  regulars,  who  would  benefit  by  the  boon,  considering 
also  that  the  existence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland 
had  long  ceased  to  be  ignored  by  the  State — ^the  priests  in  Unions 
being,  indeed,  far  better  paid  than  Protestant  chaplains — he  must, 
in  conformity  with  what  had  always  been  his  conviction,  vote  for  a 
real  application  of  the  surplus  in  preference  to  the  Government 
plan,  which  was,  in  his  opinion,  a  sham  one. 

On  a  division  the  amendment  was  rejected  by  146  to  113. 

The  question  as  to  the  conditions  under  which  private  endow- 
ments to  the  Church  should  be  dealt  with,  which  had  been  the 
subject  of  a  great  deal  of  discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
was  revived  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  29th  clause ;  but  the 
attempt  to  amend  this  portion  of  the  scheme,  which  had  been 
easily  defeated  there,  met  with  a  difierent  result  at  the  hands  of 
the  Peers. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  proposed  to  throw  back  the 
date  from  which  private  endowments  were  to  be  reserved  for  the 
benefit  of  the  new  Church  body  from  the  year  1660  to  the  second 

J  ear  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  By  further  amendments 
e  proposed  to  empower  the  Commissioners  to  decide  whether  an 
endowment  were  a  private  one  on  testimony  not  strictly  legfal; 
and  also  to  vest  royal  grants  as  well  as  private  ones  in  the  new 
Church  body. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  maintained  that  the  royal  grants  were  made 
for  the  supposed  religious  advantage  of  the  whole  Irish  people. 
He  referred  to  historical  grounds  for  concluding  Archbishop 
BramhalPs  and  the  Ulster  grants  to  be  of  public  orig^,  the 
fruits  of  oppression  by  Lord  Strafford,  or  won  by  English  blood 
and  bought  by  English  taxes.  He  doubted  whether  the  Irish 
Church  would  gain  much  by  Archbishop  BramhalFs  gifts,  even 
if  conceded. 

Earl  Granville  offered,  by  way  of  compromise,  in  the  name  of  the 
Government,  a  gift  of  a  lump  sum  of  half  a  million  to  the  Church, 
in  lieu  of  all  private  ])enefactions. 

H  % 
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The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  withdrew  his  amendment  on  the 
understanding  that  the  date  should  be  omitted  for  the  present. 
The  archbishop^s  third  amendment,  to  vest  royal  as  well  as  private 
grants  in  the  new  Church  body,  was,  on  a  division,  carried  by  105 
to  55. 

The  Government  were  again  defeated  upon  an  amendment  moved 
by  the  Earl  of  Limerick  upon  the  clause  which  provided  for  the 
redemption  of  the  tithe  rent-charge  by  the  landowners.  Lord 
Limerick  proposed  that  the  landowner  should  be  allowed,  on  redeem- 
ing, to  make  a  deduction  on  account  of  the  poor-rates  to  which  the 
charge  was  liable.     This  proposition  was  adopted  by  91  to  64. 

The  last,  but  by  no  means  the  least  important  of  the  many 
amendments  moved  in  the  Committee  had  reference  to  that  much- 
vexed  question,  the  appropriation  of  the  surplus.  Lord  Cairns 
proposed,  by  an  alteration  of  the  clause,  to  provide  that  the  surplus 
should  be  reserved  for  future  distribution  according  to  the  judgment 
of  Parliament.  He  represented  that  it  would  be  several  years 
before  the  surplus  could  be  realized,  and  that  the  relief  of  the  rates 
was  certainly  not  a  purpose  on  account  of  which  a  decision  need  be 
unduly  accelerated. 

Earl  Granville  opposed  the  amendment.  He  remarked  on  the 
considerable  inroad  which  had  been  already  made  on  the  surplus ; 
and  he  reminded  the  House  that  the  Commissioners  would  be  able 
speedily  to  realize  a  large  amount  in  anticipation  by  means  of  their 
borrowing  powers.  He  dwelt  on  the  danger  of  leaving  such  a  bone 
of  contention  as  this  surplus  to  be  fought  for  by  contending  creeds ; 
and  he  maintained  that  the  Church  would  itself  suffer  most  by 
being  allowed  to  hope  for  help  from  extraneous  sources,  instead  of 
from  its  own  unaided  energy. 

On  a  division  the  amendment  was  carried  by  160  to  90. 

This  was  one  of  the  most  severe  blows  that  the  Government 
received  during  the  progress  of  the  Bill,  the  amendment  involving 
in  fact  a  total  alteration  in  the  scheme  and  policy  of  the  measure. 
The  preamble  of  the  Bill  was  altered  in  conformity  with  the 
alteration  of  the  clause ;  and  so  the  Bill  passed  through  Committee. 

On  the  report  being  brought  up  some  further  alterations  were 
made,  and  the  question  of  concurrent  endowment  received  some 
further  elucidation  in  debate. 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  moved  the  restoration  of  the  date  January  1, 
1871,  as  the  period  from  which  the  disestablishment  was  to  take 
effect.  He  asserted  that  the  original  date  was  in  accordance  with 
the  views  of  a  majority  of  the  Irish  Church. 

After  remarks  from  Lord  Longford,  in  opposition  to  the  latter 
statement.  Lord  Cairns,  who  admitted  the  existence  of  a  great 
difference  of  opinion  in  Ireland  itself,  suggested  that,  as  rent-charges 
were  paid  in  May,  May  1, 1871,  would  be  a  convenient  date.  Lord 
Granville  supported  Lord  Carnarvon's  view;  but  Lord  Caims's 
date  of  May  1,  1871,  was  eventually  agreed  to. 

Lord  Redesdale  moved  his  amendment  to  give  seats  in  rotation 
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to  one  archbishop  and  two  bishops  of  the  Roman  Catholic  as  well 
as  of  the  Irish  Church,  on  condition  that  those  two  Churches 
consented  to  place  the  appointment  to  vacant  sees  in  the  hands  of 
the  Queen,  the  Church  nominating  on  every  vacancy  three  persons, 
out  of  whom  the  Queen  was  to  select  one. 

Lord  Granard  denied  that  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics  would 
accept  the  offer,  which  he  suspected  was  not  a  bond  fide  one  as 
regarded  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  but  proceeded  simply  from  a 
desire  to  retain  the  seats  of  the  Protestant  bishops. 

Lord  Redesdale  maintained  the  expediency  of  the  change  he  had 
proposed,  but  withdrew  the  amendment. 

The  Marquis  of  Clanricarde  moved  the  restoration  of  the  latter 
part  of  clause  27,  which  required  payment  of  the  building  charges 
on  glebe-houses  retained  by  the  new  Church.  As  the  clause  had 
been  amended,  the  inequality  between  the  Protestant  and  Roman 
Catholic  Churches  was  made  yet  more  flagrant.  It  was  impossible 
that  the  Bill,  the  main  principle  of  which  was  equality,  could,  as  so 
changed,  be  accepted  by  the  House  of  Commons  or  by  the  country ; 
and  if  the  Bill  were  lost  in  consequence,  the  only  effect  would 
be  that  another  Bill  would  be  speedily  introduced,  depriving 
the  Church  of  the  advantage  this  clause  in  its  original  state 
gave  it. 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  was  in  favour  of  conferring  a  similar 
benefit  on  the  Presbyterian  and  Roman  Catholic  bodies,  and  he 
would  support  any  proposal  tending  to  that  result ;  but  he  could 
not  consent  to  the  simple  cancelling  of  the  amendment. 

Earl  Grey  pointed  out  the  grave  inequality  of  the  amended  clause. 
The  amendment  had  been  consented  to  by  himself  and  many  others 
as  part  of  a  larger  amendment,  which  would  have  given  an  equal 
advantage  to  the  other  denominations. 

Lord  Cairns  asserted  that  the  larger  part  of  the  majority  which 
had  supported  the  amendment  had  voted  for  it  without  any  reference 
to  the  rest  of  the  Duke  of  Cleveland's  scheme. 

Earl  Granville  supported  Lord  Clanricarde's  amendment.  He 
denied  that  it  was  the  fact,  as  asserted,  that  the  amendments  made 
by  the  House  were  opposed  to  the  principle  of  equality  as  enunciated 
by  the  Bill. 

The  Duke  of  Cleveland,  as  the  introducer  of  a  plan,  one  integral 
part  of  which  had  been  rejected,  felt  obliged  to  support  Lord 
Clanricarde's  amendment. 

Earl  Russell  was  not  without  hope  that  the  House  might,  on  the 
third  reading,  reconsider  its  decision  against  concurrent  endowment. 

Lord  Denbigh  said  he  had  been  misinformed  when  he  stated 
that  glebe-houses,  if  offered  to  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  as  a 
matter  of  justice,  would  be  accepted.  A  recent  meeting  of  Irish 
Roman  Catholic  bishops  had  decided  on  rejecting  any  such  offer. 

On  a  division.  Lord  Clanricarde's  amendment  was  rejected  by 
91  to  56. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  moved,  on  clause  29,  an  amend- 
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ment  embodying  Lord  Granville's  offer  of  half  a  million  to  the 
Irish  Church  in  lieu  of  its  claims  to  private  endowments. 

Eari  Granville  intimated  that  the  Government  did  not  feel  bound 
by  its  offer,  after  the  subsequent  vote  on  the  Ulster  grant.  He 
argued  that  the  verdict  of  the  country  at  the  general  election  had 
been  for  disendowment  as  much  as  for  disestablishment.  It  would, 
he  maintained,  be  in  fact  a  breach  of  faith  to  the  country  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  for  it  to  give  the  Church,  as  demanded  by 
the  archbishop,  a  sum  of  three  millions  beyond  the  life  interests. 

The  archbishop's  amendment  was  adopted  without  a  division. 

On  the  motion  to  read  the  Bill  a  third  time,  no  great  stand 
was  made  by  the  opponents.  Lord  Clancarty,  moved  to  defer 
that  stage  for  six  months ;  but  Lord  Derby  declined  to  support  the 
motion.  His  lordship  said  that  he  retained  all  his  dislike  to  the 
principles  of  the  Bill,  whether  as  a  measure  of  disestablishment  or  of 
disendowment,  and  as  the  alterations  in  Committee  had  not  affected 
the  principle  of  disestablishment  at  all,  and  not  very  materially  that 
of  disendowment,  since  the  property  to  be  left  to  the  Church  would 
after  all  not  exceed  the  income  of  many  private  persons,  he  should 
still  feel  obliged  to  vote  for  the  rejection  of  the  Bill  if  the  motion 
were  pressed.  He  advised,  however,  that  a  division  should  not  be 
forced,  but  that  the  responsibility  should  be  left  to  the  House  of 
Commons  of  rejecting  the  very  moderate  amendments  this  House 
had  made,  and  that  the  energies  of  the  House  should  be  reserved 
for  the  support  of  those  amendments  when  the  Bill  should  come 
back. 

Lord  Clancarty,  though  supported  by  the  Bishop  of  Tuam, 
Lord  Leitrim,  and  some  other  peers,  followed  Lord  Derby's  advice, 
and  \vithdrew  his  motion.  On  the  question  being  put,  that  the 
Bill  do  pass. 

The  Earl  of  Devon  moved  the  omission  of  the  reservation  in 
clause  13  of  the  right  of  present  Irish  bishops  to  retain  their 
seats.  It  was,  he  represented,  a  novelty  and  an  anomaly  that  the 
bishops  of  a  disestablished  Church  should  retain  their  seats  as 
bishops.  The  representative  character  of  Irish  bishops  sitting  in 
the  House  distinguished  their  cases  from  that  of  ordinary  members 
of  the  House. 

Lord  Redesdale  opposed  the  amendment. 

Lord  Penzance  argued  that  the  bishops  sat  by  virtue  of  the 
possession  of  baronies,  and  the  baronies  being  destroyed,  the  right 
to  sit  in  the  House  necessarily  followed.  If  they  continued  to  sit, 
they  would  sit  by  a  new  tenure.  There  would  be  an  intermittent 
right  to  sit— that  is,  a  kind  of  rotatory  life  peerage,  which  would, 
in  course  of  time,  become  fixed  in  certain  individuals,  and  such 
a  right  would  be  perfectly  unprecedented,  and  be  a  legislative 
monster. 

The  Archbishop  of   Canterbury   thought    the    fallacy    in  Lord 
Penzance's  argument  was  that  it  did  not  recognize  the  fact  that,  s 
the  right  of  present  prelates  was  retained  by  the  same  clause  whic 
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destroyed  the  right  of  bishops  to  sft  as  such^  the  desfcruction  of  the 
right  was  only  conditional.  It  was  inconsistent^  he  believed,  with 
the  preservation  by  the  Bill  of  existing  rights  to  take  away  the 
right  to  a  seat  in  the  House.  Besides,  being  bishops  who  had 
been  appointed  by  the  Crown,  present  bishops  differed  from  future 
bishops  of  the  Irish  Church. 

Lord  Cairns  saw  but  little  in  Lord  Devon's  argument  that  the 
retention  of  seats  in  the  House  by  the  Irish  bishops  would  be  a 
novelty  and  an  anomaly.  The  whole  Bill  was  open  to  that  charge. 
In  answer  to  Lord  Penzance,  he  denied  that  the  Irish  bishops  sat 
simply  by  virtue  of  baronies.  They  sat  by  an  express  statutory 
right.  The  reservation  of  existing  rights  can-ied  with  it,  he 
thought,  the  right  to  retain  seats  in  the  House,  and  he  was  not 
afraid  that  any  irritation  would  result  from  the  House  sanctioning 
this.  If  in  course  of  time  the  bishops  themselves  desired  to  be 
relieved  from  their  attendance  it  would  be  a  different  matter. 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  replied  to  the  Archbishop  that  the  rights 
reserved  by  the  Bill  were  ri^ts  capable  of  pecimiary  compensation^ 
while  this  right  was  not.  He  maintained  that  the  retention  of 
these  seats  was  contrary  to  public  interest,  as  keeping  up  a  cause  of 
irritation,  and  also  to  the  interest  of  the  Church  itself,  which  would 
be  prejudiced  by  removing  prelates,  particularly  at  such  a  crisis, 
from  their  dioceses. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  dwelt  on  the  inconsistency  of  the  proposed 
right  with  the  usages  of  the  House.  The  Bill  disestablished  the 
Church,  and  dissolved  the  ecclesiastical  corporations  of  the  Irish 
Church.  It  was  contrary  to  the  principle  on  which,  according  to 
Lord  Hale,  bishops  sat — viz.  by  custom  of  Parliament — that  after 
the  disestablishment  these  bishops  should  continue  to  sit. 

Lord  Devon's  amendment  was  carried  on  a  division  by  108  to  82. 

Earl  Stanhope  then  revived  the  question  of  concurrent  endow- 
ment by  moving  an  amendment  by  which  provision  would  be  made 
for  residences  for  Roman  Catholic  priests  and  Presbyterian  ministers, 
as  well  as  for  Protestant  Episcopalian  bishops  and  clergy,  in  cases 
where  they  were  wanting. 

The  Earl  of  Kimberley  remarked  that  it  required  to  be  proved 
that  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  desired  this  gift.  Whatever 
might  be  the  merits  of  concurrent  endowment,  now,  at  any  rate — 
when  the  country  at  the  general  election  had  prejudged  the  question, 
and  decided  positively  against  it — the  Government  could  not, 
without  a  breach  of  faith,  agree  to  it. 

The  Earl  of  Granard,  on  the  part  of  his  co-religionists  in  Ireland, 
refused  his  consent  to  the  amendment.  After  the  understanding 
arrived  at  with  the  Nonconformists  and  with  the  Government, 
it  would  indeed  be  almost  a  breach  of  faith  for  him  to  vote 
for  it. 

The  Duke  of  Leinster  referred  to  his  own  experience.  He  had 
built  residences  for  ministers  of  all  three  denominations  on  his  estate, 
and  they  had  all  accepted  them  very  thankfully. 
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The  Earl  of  Dunraven  was  in  favour  of  concurrent  endowment,  at 
least  of  the  kind  offered  by  the  amendment.  He  vindicated  the 
loyalty  and  love  of  order  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood,  and 
defended  them  from  the  charge  of  wringing  a  maintenance  out  of 
the  hard  earnings  of  the  peasantry. 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby,  in  view  of  the  manifestation  of  public 
opinion  against  concurrent  endowment,  and  from  regard  also  to  the 
practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  ascertaining  the  wishes  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  by  negotiation  and  otherwise  of  carrying  out  the 
plan,  felt  reluctantly  obliged  to  oppose  the  amendment. 

Earl  Russell  doubted  whether  there  would  be  much  feeling  of  re- 
ligious equality  in  Ireland  so  long  as  the  Protestant  clergy  were 
comfortably  housed  and  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  lived  in  hovels. 
He  commended  the  reticence  of  the  Roman  Catholics  themselves  in 
reference  to  this  question. 

Lord  Westbury  had  not  voted  for  the  second  reading  at  all  in 
deference  to  public  opinion,  which  he  hardly  thought  competent  to 
decide  on  this  special  question.  He  had  voted  for  it  in  the  belief 
that  the  Irish  Church  was  a  great  evil,  and  in  the  hope  of  con- 
verting this  ^^  wantonly  destructive^^  Bill  into  a  measure  of  bene- 
ficent reform.  It  was  therefore  perfectly  consistent  for  him  to 
support  the  amendment,  whatever  might  be  the  state  of  public 
opinion  on  it.  He  saw  no  insuperable  diflSculties  in  carrying  out 
such  a  scheme. 

Earl  Granville,  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  protested  against 
the  amendment,  the  principle  of  which  had  already  been  more  than 
once  discussed  and  rejected.  He  implored  the  House,  for  the  sake 
of  its  reputation  for  statesmanship,  not  to  send  down  to  the  other 
House  a  provision  which  in  no  case  could  that  House  be  expected  to 
adopt,  but  which,  worded  as  it  was,  could  not  possibly  produce  the 
effects  its  advocates  contemplated. 

Lord  Cairns  expressed  his  opinion  that  this  particular  proposition 
was  thoroughly  unworkable,  and  also  that  a  system  of  indiscri- 
minate endowment  was  in  itself  highly  inexpedient  and  also  opposed 
to  the  feeling  of  England,  and  probably — so  far  as  could  be 
gathered  from  a  comparison  of  Lord  Denbigh^s  retractations  and  two 
other  Roman  Catholic  Peers^  denials — to  the  feelings  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland  themselves.  He  recommended  the  friends  of 
concurrent  endowment,  in  the  interest  of  that  principle,  to  wait 
for  the  development  they  anticipated  of  public  opinion,  when,  if 
ever  it  was  developed,  the  surplus  would  remain  ready  for  such 
distribution. 

The  amendment  was  carried  on  a  division,  though  by  a  narrow 
majority — 121  to  114 — and  the  Bill  was  declared  passed.  The 
following  Protest,  however,  was  signed  by  Lord  Derby,  and  forty- 
three  temporal,  and  two  spiritual  Peers  against  the  third  reading. 

^'Dissentient — 1.  Because  this  Bill,  for  the  first  time  since  the 
foundation  of  the  British  Monarchy,  introduces,  so  far  as  Ireland  is 
concerned,   the  principle,   unrecognized  in  any  other  country  in 
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Europe,  of  an  entire  severance  of  the  State  from  the  support  of  any 
and  every  form  of  religious  worship. 

^'  2.  Because  the  adoption  of  this  principle  with  regard  to  Ireland 
cannot  but  give  great  encouragement  to  the  designs  of  those  who 
desire  its  extension  to  every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

^^  3.  Because  it  is  a  violent  stretch  of  the  power  of  Parliament  to 
resume  a  grant  made  by  itself  in  perpetuity ;  still  more  to  confiscate 
property  held  by  long  prescription,  and  by  a  title  independent  of 
Parliament. 

"  4.  Because  if  this  principle  be  well  founded  as  regards  private 
property,  it  is  still  more  so  with  regard  to  that  which  has  been 
solemnly  set  apart  for  the  purposes  of  religion  and  the  service  of 
Almighty  God. 

"  5.  Because  the  legislation  attempted  in  this  Bill  tends  to 
shake  confidence  in  all  property,  and  especially  in  that  which  rests 
upon  a  Parliamentary  title  heretofore  considered  as  the  most  un- 
assailable of  all. 

^'  6.  Because  it  is  impossible  to  place  a  Church,  disestablished 
and  disendowed,  and  bound  together  only  by  the  tie  of  a  voluntary 
association,  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  perfect  organization 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  whereby,  especially  in  Ireland,  the  laity 
are  made  completely  subservient  to  the  priesthood,  the  priests  to 
the  bishops,  and  the  bishops  themselves  are  subject  to  the  uncon- 
trolled authority  of  a  foreign  potentate. 

"  7.  Because  this  Bill  will  be  felt  as  a  grievous  injustice  by  the 
Protestants  of  Ireland,  who,  through  their  Irish  Parliament, 
surrendered  their  political  independence  by  a  treaty,  the  funda- 
mental condition  of  which  was  the  greater  security  of  the  Protestant 
Establishment. 

"  8.  Because  while  this  measure  will  tend  to  alienate  those  who 
have  hitherto  been  the  firmest  supporters  of  the  British  Throne  and 
British  connexion,  so  far  from  conciliating,  mucli  less  satisfying, 
it  will  only  stimulate  to  fresh  demands  that  large  portion  of  the 
Koman  Catholic  population  of  Ireland  which  looks  forward  to 
ulterior  and  very  different  objects,  and,  above  all,  to  ultimate  eman- 
cipation from  the  control  of  the  British  Legislature.^^ 

We  have  followed  somewhat  minutely  the  history  of  the  passage 
of  the  Bill  through  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  because  it 
is  important  to  show  in  regard  to  what  points  and  on  what  grounds 
the  decisions  of  the  two  Houses  were  arrived  at  which  produced  in 
the  result  so  extensive  a  change  in  the  measure,  and  manifested 
so  wide  a  divergence  of  opinion  between  the  two  Houses.  The 
extent  of  this  divergence  appeared  to  most  persons,  unless  the  Lords 
should  be  disposed  to  give  way,  to  render  the  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion during  the  present  Session  almost  impossible,  and,  further,  to 
threaten  a  serious  collision  that  could  not  be  contemplated  without 
anxiety  between  the  two  branches  of  the  Legislature.  In  particular, 
it  seemed  hopeless  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  so  strongly  backed  by  a 
majority  in  the  Commons,  and  so  sternly  bent  on  carrying  the  main 
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principles  of  his  Bill  into  execution,  would  consent  to  amendments 
like  those  carried  by  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  Lord  Carnarvon, 
Lord  Cairns,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  affecting  vital 
principles  of  the  measure,  such  as  the  terms  of  commutation  of  the 
life  interests  of  the  clergy,  the  concession  to  the  Chui*ch  of  the 
Ulster  glebes,  the  "  concurrent  endowment,^^  and  the  appropriation  of 
the  surplus.  The  members  who  composed  the  Liberal  majority  in 
the  Commons,  and  their  supporters  out  of  doors,  held  strong  language 
on  this  point.  All  the  credit  which  they  had  given  to  the  Peers 
for  moderation  and  discretion  in  allowing  the  Bill  to  be  read  a 
second  time  was  retracted  when  they  saw  it  so  changed  and 
mutilated  by  the  amendments  in  Committee  as  to  deprive  it  of  almost 
all  its  value,  and  reduce  it  to  a  shape  in  which  it  could  never  be  other- 
wise than  unsatisfactory  to  those  who  had  set  their  hearts  on  a 
complete  measure  of  religious  equality.  Instead  of  this,  it  was  said 
the  Lords  had  converted  the  Bill  into  a  measure  of  partial  "  dis- 
establishment, of  actual  re-endowment,  and  of  absolute  exemption 
from  all  future  control."  Violent  denunciations  against  the  inde- 
pendence, and  even  the  existence  of  the  House  of  Lords,  were  freely 
indulged  in  by  the  more  vehement  class  of  Liberal  politicians,  as 
has  been  usual  on  other  occasions  when  the  Peers  have  shown  a 
disposition  to  withstand  popular  measures ;  but  the  following  lan- 
guage, used  by  one  of  the  more  temperate  organs  of  the  Liberal 
press,  fairly  represents  the  feeling  which  prevailed  among  that  school 
of  politicians : — 

"  As  to  the  course  to  be  adopted  by  the  House  of  Commons,  that 
is  clear :  it  must  reject  alterations  which  change  the  character  and 
oppose  the  intention  of  the  Bill.  The  so-called  ^  amendments ' 
should  be  rejected  with  all  the  strength  of  the  party,  and  the  Bill 
sent  back  to  the  Lords  in  the  same  state  in  which  it  was  originally 
passed  by  the  Commons.  If  the  Lords  then  persevere  in  their 
attempt  to  force  their  views  upon  the  representatives  of  the  People, 
the  representatives  of  the  People  have  only  one  duty  to  perform ; 
namely,  to  reject  a  measure  so  mutilated,  so  defaced,  so  utterly 
destroyed  in  spirit,  in  intention,  and  in  efficacy.  What  course  the 
Government  may  afterwards  take,  or  Parliament  and  the  country 
may  call  on  them  to  take,  is  a  problem  to  be  solved  by  the  future. 
But  one  thing  is  certain,  that  the  Prime  Minister  has  promised  to 
pass  a  satisfactory  measure — one  that  will  promote  peace,  not  justify 
strife ;  and  that  the  House  of  Commons,  speaking  in  the  name  of 
the  people,  has  solemnly  endorsed  that  promise  by  a  series  of 
splendid  majorities.  That  promise  Minister,  and  Commons,  and 
People  must  redeem.  It  is  a  sacred  promise,  fraught  with  great 
blessings,  if  fully  redeemed ;  for  its-redemption,  in  the  face  of  violent 
opposition  and  bitter  resistance,  will  remove  the  lingering  doubt 
that  still  holds  back  Ireland  from  a  full  and  perfect  confidence  in 
the  honesty  of  statesmen,  and  in  the  power  of  Parliament  to  redress 
the  wrongs  and  atone  for  the  neglect  of  the  past.  This  is  a  noble 
result  for  a  Government  to  achieve ;  and  to  secure  its  achievement 
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every  effoi't  within  the  limits  of  the  Constitution  ouglit  and  must  be 
tried/^ 

The  possible  consequences  of  a  split  between  the  two  Houses  were 
deliberately  calculated.  It  was  assumed  that  in  the  event  of  the 
Lords  persisting  in  their  amendments^  and  the  BiU  being  conse- 
quently lost,  the  present  Session  would  be  brought  to  a  very  early 
close  j  Parliament  again  summoned  in  the  autumn ;  the  same  Bill 
as  before  brought  in  and  passed  with  celerity  through  the  Commons, 
and  again  pressed  upon  the  Lords  for  their  acceptance ;  and  so,  again 
and  again,  until  the  weaker  member  of  the  Legislature  should  be 
constrained  to  yield — such  were  the  prognostications,  happily  not 
realized  by  the  event,  as  we  now  proceed  to  relate. 

On  the  15th  July  the  consideration  of  the  Lords^  Amendments  to 
the  Irish  Church  Bill  stood  as  the  order  of  the  day  in  the  other 
House.  Mr.  Gladstone,  on  rising  to  move  that  they  be  considered,  was 
greeted  with  ardent  cheers  by  his  supporters.  His  own  tone  was 
calm,  but  very  firm  and  decided.  He  proposed  to  disagree  from  the 
amendment  in  the  preamble,  from  the  alteration  in  the  date  of  dis- 
establishment, from  the  abolition  of  the  deduction  on  account  of  the 
tax  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  from  the  building  charges 
amendments,  the  Ulster  glebes  amendment,  the  deduction  of  the 
poor-rate  from  the  tithe-rent  purchase,  the  "  concurrent  endowment,^' 
and  the  postponement  of  the  disposal  of  the  residuary  property.  The 
fourteen  years^  commutation  and  the  amendments  affecting  curates 
Avould  also  be  disagreed  from,  but  with  modifications  in  the  original 
clauses.  The  only  amendments  to  be  agreed  to  were  the  half  mil- 
lion to  be  given  for  private  endowments,  and  that  on  clause  20  for 
the  protection  of  annuitants. 

Mr.  Disraeli,  after  expressing  his  regret  at  hearing  that  the 
Government  proposed  to  reject  the  Lords^  Amendments  substantially 
en  masse,  exhorted  the  House  to  moderation  and  fairness,  pointing 
out  that  there  was  nothing  of  defiance  or  antagonism  in  the  atti- 
tude the  Lords  had  assumed.  As  this  sentiment  provoked  some 
expressions  of  dissent,  Mr.  Disraeli  reminded  the  House  that  though 
a  large  majority  of  the  Peers  were  averse  to  the  principle  of  the 
Bill,  they  had  accepted  it  in  deference  to  the  opinion  of  the  country 
and  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  unpleasant  posi- 
tion in  which  both  Houses  now  found  themselves  he  attributed  to 
two  causes.  In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Gladstone  had  endeavoured  to 
deal  with  a  political  question  by  the  apj)lication  of  abstract  prin- 
ciples, and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  he  had  been  obliged  to  depart 
from  those  abstract  principles  on  many  material  points,  notably  in 
the  matter  of  ecclesiastical  equality  and  in  the  application  of  the 
funds.  The  Lords  had  but  carried  these  deviations  from  abstract 
principles  still  farther,  without — at  least  as  to  the  majority  of  the 
amendments — violating  the  principle  of  the  Bill.  It  was  a  difference 
of  degree,  Mr.  Disraeli  maintained,  and  the  only  question  was, 
which  degree  of  departure  would  the  House  adopt.  The  second 
cause  to  which  Mr.  Disraeli  alluded  as  having  produced  the  present 
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difference  between  the  two  Houses  was  the  inadequate  discussion 
the  details  of  the  Bill  had  undergone  in  Committee  of  that  House. 
He  approved  Mr.  Gladstone's  suggestion  not  to  enter  now  into  a 
general  discussion,  and  intimated,  or  rather  suggested,  that  the 
decision  on  the  amended  preamble  might  govern  the  fate  of  many- 
other  amendments. 

Mr.  Gladstone  then  moved  that  the  House  disagree  from  the  first 
amendment,  which  struck  out  from  the  preamble  the  words  apply- 
ing to  the  disposal  of  the  surplus,  and  reserved  the  question  for 
future  settlement.  Taking  the  two  points  separately,  he  went  into 
a  discussion  of  the  ^^  concurrent  endowment  '^  amendment,  which, 
chiefly  because  it  was  accompanied  by  no  kind  of  State  control,  he 
pronounced  to  be  a  pure  political  superstition  to  connect  it  with  Mr. 
Pitt's  endowment  policy.  Sympathizing  with  those  who  desired 
that  the  Bill  should  be  accompanied  by  some  act  of  conciliation,  he 
argued  that  the  amendment  of  the  Lords  was  impossible,  because 
candidates  on  both  sides  had  pledged  themselves  at  the  election 
against  it,  the  House  itself  had  been  committed  against  it  by  its 
proceedings  on  the  Bill,  and  the  convictions  of  the  country  were 
opposed  to  it.  Passing  to  the  second  point — the  postponement  of 
the  disposal  of  the  surplus — after  describing  a  proposed  addition  to 
the  original  clause,  providing  that  every  Order  in  Council  appor- 
tioning any  part  of  the  surplus  should  be  submitted  to  reversal  by 
joint  address  of  both  Houses,  he  defended  at  length  his  original  plan 
for  applying  these  funds,  and  concluded  with  an  appeal  to  the 
House  to  close  the  question,  and  not  to  leave  so  perilous  and 
destructive  a  legacy  to  their  successors. 

Mr.  Disraeli  remarked  that  "concurrent  endowment''  was  not 
necessarily  involved  in  the  amendment,  moved  by  a  Peer  strongly 
opposed  to  that  idea,  but  nevertheless  it  might  be  convenient  to 
state  the  views  of  the  Opposition  upon  it.  If  the  Church  were  dis- 
established, there  being  no  longer  any  State  standard  of  religious 
truth,  it  would  be  impossible  henceforth  for  any  one  as  a  public  man 
to  object,  as  far  as  Ireland  was  concerned,  to  making  grants  to  the 
Roman  Catholics  on  the  ground  of  endowing  religious  error.  And 
any  man  opposed  to  concurrent  endowment  might  prefer  it  to  the 
mode  of  disposing  of  the  surplus  provided  by  the  Bill.  But  the  pro- 
posal came  down  from  the  Lords  under  such  ambiguous  circumstances, 
and  carried  by  such  a  small  majority,  and  public  opinion  was  so 
unprepared  for  it,  that  he  could  not  support  it.  But  there  was  also 
involved  in  this  amendment  the  postponement  of  the  disposal  of  the 
surplus,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  gave  his  support  to  that,  particularly  after 
the  proviso  of  which  the  Premier  had  given  notice,  which  would 
lead  to  perpetual  contests  and  "  endless  competitive  jobbery."  The 
Lords,  he  held,  had  set  the  House  of  Commons  an  example  in  endea- 
vouring to  prevent  the  precipitate  waste  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
Irish  Church  property. 

Sir  G.   Grey  supported  the  first  part  of  the   amendment,  and 
argued  in  favour  of  concurrent  endowment. 
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Dr.  Ball  supported  the  Lords'  amendment.  The  arguments 
against  ^^  concurrent  endowment/'  he  maintained  (strengthening 
himself  by  quotations  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Bright  and  speeches  of 
Mr.  Gladstone),  did  not  apply  to  this  proposal  to  grant  glebes  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  which  came  before  the  House  as  one  of 
a  series  of  benefits  conferred  on  the  clergy  of  the  three  Churches. 

Mr.  Bright  explained  the  circumstances  under  which,  seventeen 
years  ago,  he  had  written  the  letter  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Ball,  recom- 
mending the  grant  of  glebe-houses  to  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy. 
He  still  continued  to  adhere  to  that  as  a  wise  proposal ;  but  a  great 
change  had  occurred  in  public  opinion  ^ince,  and  it  had  now  become 
impracticable. 

Sir  Roundell  Palmer,  having  declared  himself  against  postpone- 
ment, said,  on  the  other  point,  that,  though  he  had  hitherto  acquiesced 
in  the  determination  not  to  endow  Roman  Catholics,  yet,  now  that 
the  principle  had  been  laid  down  by  this  Bill  that  the  funds  of  the 
Irish  Church  were  the  property  of  the  State,  held  in  trust  for  the 
Irish  people,  and  to  be  appli^  to  Irish  purposes  on  principles  of 
equality,  it  was  impossible,  nor  was  it  safe,  to  refuse  this  small  boon. 

Mr.  Hardy,  believing  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  State  to  teach 
religion,  would  be  no  party  to  restoring  these  words  to  the  preamble, 
but,  while  voting  against  them,  he  also  reserved  to  himself  the 
liberty  of  voting  against  concurrent  endowment. 

The  first  part  of  the  Lords'  amendment,  relative  to  the  applica- 
tion of  the  surplus  to  religious  purposes,  was  rejected  by  346  to 
222 ;  the  second  part,  by  which  the  appropriation  of  the  surplus  was 
to  be  postponed,  was  rejected  by  246  to  164.  The  next  amendment 
related  to  the  date  of  disestablishment,  which,  after  a  protest  from 
Mr.  Disraeli,  was  made  to  stand  as  before,  viz.  January  1,  1871. 
The  clauses  relating  to  compensation  to  curates  and  some  minor 
matters  were  assented  to,  with  modifications.  The  next  question, 
which  involved  more  important  considerations,  arose  on  the  amend- 
ment carried  at  the  instance  of  Lord  Carnarvon,  increasing  the 
terms  of  commutation  for  life  interests  of  incumbents. 

Mr.  Gladstone  reviewed  rapidly  the  effect  of  the  Lords'  Amend- 
ments on  the  disendowment  scheme.  Out  of  the  15,000,000/.,  at 
which  he  put  the  value  of  the  Irish  Church  funds,  the  Commons 
gave  the  Church  10,000,000/.,  viz.  700,000/.  life  interests,  and 
3,000,000/.  churches  and  glebe-houses,  and  the  Lords  had  added 
4,000,000/.  more,  giving  it  in  fact  14-15ths  of  the  whole  property. 
Therefore,  though  disestablishment  was  complete,  disendowment 
was  reduced  to  a  delusion.  He  objected  to  this  particular  amend- 
ment, which  gave  1,220,000/.  to  the  Church,  that  it  treated  the 
Episcopalian  clergy  and  the  Presbyterians  with  offensive  inequality, 
and  that  it  would  waste  much  money  by  imposing  on  the  Church 
body  a  protracted  and  laborious  investigation ;  and,  in  addition  to 
this,  that  it  would  be  unworkable,  and  that  it  would  in  fact  stop 
commutation  altogether.  But  while  proposing  to  disagree  from  the 
amendment,  he  was  ready  to  make  a  concession,  by  adding  seven  per 
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cent,  to  each  commutation  (clerical  lives  being  worth  seven  per  cent, 
more  than  lay  in  the  market) ,  where  three-fourths  of  a  diocese  or 
Presbyterian  community  signified  their  readiness  to  commute. 

Sir  Roundell  Palmer  admitted  that  the  practical  difficulties 
stated  by  the  Premier  seemed  unanswerable,  and  was  inclined  to 
accept  the  new  offer. 

Dr.  Ball,  while  contending  that  the  amendment  would  work, 
though  its  phraseology  might  be  deficient,  asked  for  time  to  consider 
the  Premieres  proposal. 

The  consideration  of  this  amendment  was  accordingly  postponed. 

On  the  amendments  on  clause  27  (ecclesiastical  residences), 
which,  besides  striking  out  the  building  charge  on  the  glebe-house, 
tacked  on  to  it  the  question  of  '^  concurrent  endowment,'^  Mr.  Glad- 
stone briefly  proposed  to  restore  the  clause  to  its  original  form.  A 
protracted  discussion  followed.  On  a  division,  the  first  part  of  the 
Lords^  amendment,  which  gave  the  glebe-houses  free  of  building 
charges,  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  eighty-nine — 326  to  237. 
The  second  part  of  the  amendment,  involving  "  concurrent  endow- 
ment,^^ was  negatived  without  remark  and  without  a  division. 

The  next  discussion  arose  on  the  amendments  to  clause  29,  which 
involved  the  commutation  of  private  endowments  for  a  sum  of  half 
a  million,  and  the  concession  of  the  Ulster  glebes. 

On  the  first  point  Mr.  Gladstone  proposed  to  agree  with  the 
Lords,  and  took  credit  to  the  Government  for  having  acted  liberally 
by  the  Church,  but  added  that  the  arrangement  must  comprise  the 
Ulster  glebes,  and  the  Lords^  amendment  on  that  head,  therefore, 
would  be  struck  out. 

Mr.  Disraeli,  reiterating  his  argument  that  the  disestablished 
Church  would  not  be  able  to  contend  with  the  superior  organiza- 
tion of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  asserted  that  the  religious 
equality  which  the  Bill  professed  to  aim  at  would  not  be  established 
unless  the  humiliated  Protestant  Church  were  started  in  its  new 
career  with  a  sufficient  endowment.  This  was  the  ground  on  which 
he  pressed  the  House  to  assent  to  the  Lords^  amendment. 

Mr.  C.  Fortescue,  as  an  Irish  Episcopalian,  protested  against  the 
assumption  that  his  Church  could  not  flourish  without  endowment 
and  State  connexion,  and,  as  to  these  glebe-lands,  he  insisted  that 
they  were  not  private  endowments  given  to  Protestantism  as  such, 
but  to  the  National  State  Church,  and  could  not  belong  to  a  Church 
which  had  ceased  to  be  connected  with  the  State. 

On  a  division,  the  Lords^  amendment  on  the  Ulster  glebes  was 
rejected  by  344  to  240.  The  amendment  for  commuting  the 
private  endowments  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  in  moving  the  rejection  of  the  Lords'  amendment 
on  the  surplus  clause  (68),  pointed  out  that  those  who  had  carried 
the  postponement  had  anticipated  that  it  would  open  the  way  here- 
after to  concurrent  endowment.  He  explained  the  proviso  to  be 
added  to  the  original  clause  securing  the  veto  of  Parliament  on 
every  allocation^  and  he  mentioned  that  as  the  income  of  the  fund 
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only  was  to  be  tied  up,  the  principal  might  be  employed  in  repro- 
ductive works. 

Mr.  Disraeli  said  that  the  reason  why  postponement  was  desired 
was  that  the  views  were  not  sufficiently  matured. 

Mr.  G.  II.  Moore  inveighed  against  the  Government  for  not 
consulting  the  Irish  members  in  the  disposal  of  their  own  national 
property.  Not  five  out  of  the  105  approved  this  clause,  which 
would  lead  to  endless  jobbery  and  waste,  and  was  a  simple  conces- 
sion to  British  bigotry. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Gregory  also  complained  that  Irish  opinion  had 
ignored  it,  and  claimed  that  the  fund  should  be  devoted  to  advanc- 
ing the  material  interests  of  the  country  in  railway  enterprise. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Maguire,  though  he  had  no  warmer  praise  to  give  to  the 
clause  than  that  it  was  "  harmless,'^  urged  the  Irish  members  not 
to  break  faith  with  their  English  and  Scotch  fiiends,  for  their 
sup|)ort  might  be  needed  for  the  land  question.  On  behalf  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  he  warmly  disclaimed  concurrent  endowment. 

Mr.  M'Cullagh  Torrens  exhorted  the  House  not  to  be  driven  by 
the  mere  phantom  of  concurrent  endowment  into  a  misappro- 
priation of  the  funds,  which  no  one  in  private  defended.  It  would 
go  wholly  in  exoneration  of  rent  and  in  the  reward  of  absenteeism, 
and  he  advocated  the  application  of  it  rather  to  the  creation  of  an 
agricultural  middle  class. 

Mr.  Bright  defended  the  scheme  as  that  which  the  Government, 
after  the  most  minute  inquiries,  had  found  to  be  least  objectionable ; 
and  no  other  plan  could  be  produced  to  which  twenty  times  as  many 
cavils  would  not  be  raised.  The  only  other  plan  started  was  con- 
current endowment,  which  the  House  had  decisively  rejected,  and 
the  opposition  to  which  was  growing,  not  only  among  Noncon- 
formists, but  even  in  the  Church.  It  was  repudiated,  moreover,  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  and  the  Irish  members,  and  to  hold 
back  the  surplus  under  the  idea  that  endowment  in  Ireland  might 
l>e  extended  at  some  future  time  would  be  to  leave  an  embarrassing 
legacy  to  a  succeeding  Parliament. 

The  amendment  was  rejected  by  290  to  218,  and  the  clause 
restored  to  its  original  form.  The  proposed  compromise  on  the 
commutation  clause,  which  was  to  add  seven  per  cent,  to  the  value  of 
life  interests,  was  accepted  by  Dr.  Ball,  and  the  consideration  of  the 
amendments  came  to  a  close.  On  the  question  that  the  Bill  be 
returned  to  the  Lords, 

Mr.  Disraeli  took  the  opportunity  of  expressing  his  deep  regret 
that  the  House,  under  Mr.  Gladstone's  advice,  should  have  repu- 
diatinl  all  the  amendments  of  the  Lords,  after  the  magnanimity 
they  had  displayed  in  reading  a  second  time  a  Bill  to  which  they 
were  notoriously  adverse. 

Mr.  Gladstone  vindicated  his  course  in  regard  to  the  amendments. 
Tlie  pledge  g^ven  in  the  Lords  was  that  all  suggestions  should  be 
respectfully  considered,  and  that  had  been  redeemed  in  as  liberal  a 
spirit  as  was  consistent  with  the  pledges  given  to  the  nation.     The 
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terms  actually  obtained  by  the  Church  were  more  liberal  than  had 
been  promised  at  any  period  of  the  controversy,  and  the  Govern- 
ment repudiated  the  imputation  of  being  the  enemies  of  the  Irish 
Church.  On  the  contrary,  protesting  against  the  disheartening 
predictions  of  her  future,  he  avowed  a  deep  conviction  that,  though 
there  might  be  trials  to  be  passed  through,  the  Irish  Church  would 
at  some  future  day  look  back  to  the  passing  of  this  Act  as  the  day 
of  her  regeneration. 

Mr.  Hardy  discussed  the  concessions  Mr.  Gladstone  had  made, 
contending  that  there  had  been  throughout  a  want  of  generosity  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  a  contempt  of  equity  and  justice  towards 
the  Irish  Church. 

A  Committee  was  then  appointed  to  draw  up  reasons  for  not 
agreeing  with  the  Lords^  amendments. 

Thus  far  the  prospects  of  conciliation  or  compromise  between  the 
two  Houses  appeared  to  be  by  no  means  encouraging.  The  partisans 
of  neither  seemed  disposed  to  concede  or  waver.  The  tone  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  attitude  taken  by  the 
majority  of  that  assembly,  evinced  a  firm  resolution  to  concede  no 
point  in  the  Bill  which  was  regarded  as  essential  to  the  principles 
of  disestablishment  and  disendowment,  but  rather  to  sacrifice  the 
Bill  altogether  than  to  consent  to  its  mutilation.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  who  regarded  the  measure  with  aversion  and  horror, 
and  as  one  of  dangerous  precedent  for  the  future,  did  all  in  their 
power  to  stimulate  the  Peers  to  stand  firm  in  the  position  which 
they  had  taken  up,  and  to  defy  all  consequences  in  maintaining  the 
rights  of  the  Church  and  the  interests  of  Protestantism.  Afiairs 
wore  a  very  anxious  aspect  when  the  House  of  Lords  met  on  the 
20th  of  July  to  consider  the  message  from  the  Commons  respecting 
their  amendments.  Earl  Granville  rose  and  stated  reasons  why 
their  lordships  should  adhere  to  the  main  provisions  of  the  Bill  in 
its  original  state.  Had  all  the  sixty-two  amendments  been  contu- 
maciously rejected  by  the  other  House,  he  should  have  felt  himself 
in  the  position  of  a  Minister  repudiated  by  his  colleagues,  or  of  one 
who  had  deceived  their  lordships.  But  in  fact,  out  of  the  total 
number  thirty-five  had  been  adopted,  fourteen  re-amended,  and  only 
thirteen  positively  rejected.  The  House  of  Commons  had  increased 
the  sum  it  originally  offered  to  the  Irish  Church  by  840,000/. — viz. 
410,000/.  in  the  seven  per  cent,  to  be  added  to  the  commutation  fund, 
from  100,000/.  to  150,000/.  to  the  curates^  compensations,  and 
270,000/.  under  the  head  of  compensation  for  private  benefactions. 
It  was  not,  therefore,  fair  to  say  that  no  attention  had  been  paid  to 
the  expression  of  views  in  the  House  of  Lords.  But,  he  argued, 
the  amendments  which  had  been  disagreed  with  fell  within  a  very 
different  category.  While  the  concurrent  endowment  plan  was 
altogether  impracticable,  the  postponement  of  the  application  of  the 
surplus  he  maintained  to  be  utterly  unstatesmanlike,  tending  to  the 
destruction  of  all  independent  energy  in  the  Irish  Church  itself,  and 
to  one  continued  battle  of  rival  beliefs.     He  moved  that  the  House 
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do  not  insist  on  its  amendment  by  which  it  had  struck  out  the 
prohibition  in  the  preamble  against  applying  the  surplus  for  the 
maintenance  of  any  Church,  or  for  the  teaching  of  religion. 

Lord  Gairns  contested  the  propriety  of  severing  the  discussion  of 
the  two  amendments,  and  moved  that  the  House  do  insist  on  its 
amendment  in  the  preamble.  If  it  did,  the  Government  could 
hardly  feel  justified  in  relinquishing  the  Bill  on  this  account,  for 
this  would  be  simply  to  postpone  the  application  of  the  surplus,  as 
the  amendment  now  did.  The  amendments  generally  he  divided 
between  those  which  he  considered  vital — such  as  the  scale  of  com- 
mutation and  the  curates^  compensation — and  those  on  which,  as 
there  existed  some  difference  of  opinion  on  his  own  side  of  the  House 
concerning  them — e.  g.  the  date  of  disestablishment,  and  the  right 
of  the  Church  to  retain  the  Ulster  Glebes — he  should  advise  the 
House  not  to  insist. 

The  Earl  of  Kimberley  maintained  that  the  House  of  Commons 
had  in  effect  extended  the  compensation  to  curates.  As  for  the 
increase  in  the  Commutation  Fund,  he  asserted  it  to  be  inconsistent 
with  the  principle  of  the  Bill  to  give  a  bonus  to  the  Church,  and 
denied  that  the  Bill  now  gave  a  bonus  to  Maynooth.  He  defended 
the  proposal  of  Earl  Granville  to  sever  the  consideration  of  the  two 
amendments  in  the  preamble. 

Earl  Grey  regarded  the  question  of  the  preamble  as  in  itself  of 
little  importance.  He  feared,  however,  considering  the  manner 
in  which  the  amendments  had  been  treated,  that  the  Government 
attached  less  importance  to  passing  the  Bill  than  to  degrading  the 
House. 

Viscount  Halifax  defended  the  proposal  of  Earl  Granville  to  sever 
the  amendments  in  the  preamble.  Although  himself  in  favour  of 
a  certain  measure  of  concurrent  endowment,  he  advocated,  in  the 
interest  of  peace  and  order,  the  non-insistence  of  the  House  on  its 
amendment  to  omit  the  words  forbidding  an  application  of  the 
surplus  to  religious  teaching,  which,  whatever  their  real  insigni- 
ficance, would  be  construed  by  the  country  as  implying  concurrent 
endowment. 

The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  believed  the  Bill  to  be  a  revolutionary 
one,  but,  persuaded  as  he  was  that  not  merely  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  the  nation,  was  determined  to  carry  the  measure, 
and  that  if  it  could  not  have  this  there  would  soon  be  a  cry 
for  concurrent  disendowment  throughout  the  entire  United 
Kingdom,  he  appealed  to  the  House  not  to  insist  on  its  amend- 
ments. 

Earl  Russell  defended  the  policy  of  concurrent  endowment.  He 
thought  the  Government  ought  to  have  been  satisfied  with  carrying 
a  measure  of  practical  disestablishment  and  disendowment,  without 
inserting  in  the  preamble  abstract  dogmas,  which  might  be  in- 
terpreted as  a  device  for  entrapping  the  Legislature  into  an  ad- 
mission of  the  inexpediency  of  all  religious  endowments.  He 
apprehended  that  the  proposed  application  of  the  surplus  might  be 
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employed  as  a  means  of  aiding  the  return  of  Government  candidates. 
He  should  vote  for  the  amendment. 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  said  that  his  reason  for  opposing  the 
Government  project  for  appropriating  the  surplus  was  that  it  was 
false  and  that  it  was  foolish.  In  the  first  place,  it  implied  a  partial 
application  of  the  fund  for  spiritual  teaching,  and  in  the  second 
place  it  was  a  vain  attempt  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  dis- 
trusted its  own  resolution  against  concurrent  endowment,  to  bind 
itself,  like  a  drunkard  taking  the  pledge,  against  changing  its  mind 
in  the  future.  In  truth,  the  only  argument  for  it  was  that  the 
House  of  Commons  had  passed  it,  and  the  only  reason  why  that 
House  had  done  so  was  that  the  Prime  Minister  had  bid  it.  .  Why 
the  Prime  Minister  bid  it  he  could  not  search  deep  enough  into  the 
labyrinthine  recesses  of  that  mind  to  detect,  unless  it  were  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  desired  to  give  this  House  a  slap  on  the  face.  So 
far  from  agreeing  with  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbuiy's  appeal  to  the 
House  to  waive  its  amendments  in  deference  to  the  Commons,  he 
believed  this  was  just  an  occasion  on  which  it  was  the  duty  of 
this  House  to  interpose  between  the  country  and  the  arrogant  will 
of  one  man. 

The  Bishop  of  London  intimated  his  intention  to  vote  for  Lord 
Cairns^  amendment,  on  the  ground  of  his  objection  to  the  seculari- 
zation of  Church  property,  which  he  would  not  declare  must  be 
always  unjustifiable,  but  which  he  was  convinced  was  in  this  case 
both  unjust  and  inexpedient. 

Earl  Granville  repudiated  the  imputation  of  Earl  Grey,  which 
he  characterized  as  both  offensive  and  without  foundation.  He 
entreated  the  House  not  to  be  induced  to  take  a  course  which  at 
so  critical  a  moment  must  have  the  most  grave  and  serious 
results. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  vindicated  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  Govern- 
ment from  the  injurious  criticisms  of  Earl  Grey  and  the  Marquis 
of  Salisbury,  and  he  justified  in  eloquent  terms  the  proposed 
application  of  the  surplus  to  the  relief  of  physical  suffering  and 
destitution.  After  a  warm,  and,  in  the  conclusion,  somewhat 
disorderly  debate,  the  motion  that  the  House  do  insist  on  the 
amendment  in  the  preamble  was  carried,  on  a  division,  by  173  to 
95.  Upon  this.  Earl  Granville  declared  that  after  such  a  mani- 
festation of  opinion,  he  could  not  take  the  responsibility  of 
proceeding  farther  with  the  Bill  without  consulting  with  his 
colleagues.  The  debate  was  therefore  adjourned  to  the  22nd. 
Meantime,  the  political  situation  seemed  highly  critical,  and  serious 
forebodings  were  entertained,  should  the  Lords  persist  in  their 
attitude  of  antagonism  to  the  other  House,  as  to  the  consequences 
which  might  ensue  to  the  Bill,  the  Government,  and  even  to  the 
upper  branch  of  the  Legislature  itself.  No  rumour  of  a  pacific 
solution  of  the  controversy  had  transpired  when  the  Peers  met  at 
the  usual  hour  on  the  22nd,  and,  therefore,  the  arrangement  that 
was   shortly  afterwards   announced   took   the   public   entirely  by 
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surprise.  There  was  an  unusually  large  attendance  of  peers,  as 
well  as  of  strangers  of  both  sexes,  when  Earl  Granville  rose,  and 
informed  the  House  that,  having  consulted  his  colleagues  with 
regard  to  the  course  to  be  pursued  after  the  decision  of  their 
lordships  on  the  20th,  he  found  that,  although  they  viewed  that 
decision  as  one  of  a  grave  character,  they  were  unwilling  to  prevent 
the  further  consideration  of  the  other  amendments,  and  were 
anxious  that  the  discussion  of  them  should  be  conducted  in  a  spirit 
of  peace  and  conciliation.  He  then  moved  that  their  lordships 
should  not  insist  upon  their  amendment  altering  the  date  for  the 
operation  of  the  Bill  from  January  1,  1871,  to  May  1,  1871 ;  and 
that  the  words  as  they  originally  stood  in  the  Bill  should  be 
restored,  at  the  same  time  intimating  that  if  the  feeling  were 
against  the  adoption  of  that  course,  he  would  not  press  his  motion 
to  a. division; 

Lord  Cairns  then  rose,  and  stated  that  a  conference  had  been  held 
since  the  last  meeting  of  the  House  between  himself  and  Earl  Gran- 
ville^ and  that  the  result  had  been  an  understanding  that  the  questions 
in  dispute  were  by  no  means  incapable  of  solution.  He  should  not 
insist  on  the  date.  On  the  point  of  the  liability  of  incumbents  for 
the  salaries  of  curates,  he  could  not  consent  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Commons  as  it  stood,  but  his  objection  would  now  be  in  some 
measure  removed  by  the  offer  of  the  Government  to  confine  the 
liability  to  the  case  where  the  curate  had  been  employed  for  five 
years,  in  connexion  with  certain  other  limitations.  Next  came  the 
scale  of  commutation.  In  place  of  the  plan  comprised  in  the  Earl 
of  Carnarvon's  amendment  for  a  compulsory  general  commutation 
at  fourteen  years'  valuation,  the  Commons  had  devised  a  scheme  of 
diocesan  commutation,  and  had  added  a  sum  of  7  per  cent,  to  the 
amount  of  the  annuities.  There  were  grave  objections  to  this 
arrangement,  but  they  had  been  met  partially  by  the  readiness  of 
the  Government  to  add  another  5  per  cent.,  and  to  make  the 
acceptance  of  three-fourths  instead  of  four-fifths  of  the  clergy  of  a 
diocese  of  a  commutation  sufficient.  The  Government  had  also 
agreed  to  except  from  the  commutation  any  residence  and  land  in 
an  incumbent's  own  occupation,  if  the  incumbent  should  so  desire. 
He  understood,  indeed,  that  the  Gt)vernment  still  refused  anv 
concession  on  the  point  of  the  building  charges  on  glebe-houses, 
and  he  expressed  his  concern  at  this;  but  as  the  sum  at  issue, 
after  the  last-mentioned  concession,  was  scarcely  more  than  100,000/., 
he  was  not  prepared  to  advise  the  House  to  hold  out  on  such  a 
question.  Lastly,  not  to  dwell  on  more  trifling  matters,  there  was 
the  question  of  the  disposal  of  the  surplus.  The  Government,  on 
this  point,  had  consented  to  amend  clause  68  to  the  effect  that 
it  should  provide  for  the  employment  of  the  surplus  for  the  relief 
of  unavoidable  calamity,  and  in  such  manner  as  Parliament  should 
hereafter  direct.  He  apologized  for  having  entered  on  such  a 
negotiation  without  the  express  authorization  of  his  party,  and 
intimated  his  own  opinion,  much  as  he  disliked  the  whole  Bill, 
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that  concessions  were  preferable  to  leaving  the  whole  controversy 
in  suspense  for  an  indefinite  time. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  admitted  that  the  sum  of  500,000/., 
offered  by  the  Government  in  substitution  for  private  endowments, 
was  a  very  favourable  bargain  for  the  Church,  and  would  go  some 
way  to  make  up  for  the  refusal  to  concede  the  Ulster  glebes. 
He  professed  himself  generally  content  with  the  terms  of  the 
compromise  as  sketched  by  Lord  Cairns,  and  although  he  held  the 
sacrifice  of  an  Established  Church,  where  a  nation  possessed 
one,  to  be  of  the  gravest  import,  it  was  yet  something  saved 
to  retain,  as  the  Irish  Protestants,  to  a  certain  extent,  under 
the  present  plan  would,  an  endowed  instead  of  a  purely  volun- 
tary Church,  to  which  he  declared  his  profound  objection,  as  a  kind 
of  ecclesiastical  machinery  which  might  indeed  present  the  truth, 
but  not  in  the  purest  form. 

The  Earl  of  Carnavon  allowed  that  the  extraordinary  diflSculties, 
affecting  alike  the  question  and  the  House  itself^  excused  the  very 
unusual  course  which  Lord  Cairns  had  adopted.  He  felt  bound, 
under  the  circumstances,  to  accept  the  substitute  for  his  own 
amendment,  and  also  the  rest  of  the  arrangement  offered,  although 
he  doubted  their  equivalence  to  the  benefits  which  the  amendments 
of  the  House  had  secured  for  the  Church. 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  admitted  the  perplexity  and  responsi- 
bility of  Lord  Cairns^  position,  and  by  way  of  a  set-off  to  the 
lenity  of  the  bargain  struck  with  the  Government,  he  suggested 
that  any  delay  would  have  diminished  the  value  of  the  lives  on 
which  the  Church  had  to  rely  for  its  future  support. 

Earl  Russell  congratulated  the  House,  and  especially  the  Oppo- 
sition and  its  leaders,  on  the  arrangement.  He  regretted  that  the 
glebe-houses  could  not  have  been  granted  free  from  building 
charges  to  the  clergy ;  but  this  was  impossible,  without  conceding 
corresponding  advantages  to  the  other  religious  bodies. 

The  Earl  of  Malmesbury  agreed  to  the  compromise,  and  was 
convinced  that  after  the  House  had  affirmed  the  principles  of 
disestablishment  and  disendowment,  it  would  have  been  a  scandal 
both  to  it  and  to  the  country,  could  no  arrangement  have  been  made. 
As  it  was,  if  the  House  had  not  got  all  it  might  have  desired  for 
the  Church,  it  had,  at  least,  vindicated  its  place  in  the  Constitution. 

Earl  Grey  was  satisfied  with  the  compromise,  as  well  as  with  the 
conduct  both  of  the  Opposition  and  of  the  Government,  which  had 
now  given  the  best  possible  answer  to  the  charge  he  had  brought 
against  it  on  a  former  occasion.  He  congratulated  the  country  and 
himself  on  his  views  respecting  the  Irish  Church  having  been  now, 
after  five  and  thirty  years,  acceded  to. 

Viscount  Halifax  thought  no  grave  question  had  ever  been 
satisfactorily  settled  except  by  mutual  concessions.  He  was 
persuaded  of  the  fairness  of  the  present  compromise. 

Tlie  Earl  of  Harrowby,  while  retaining  his  former  objections  to 
the  Bill,  rejoiced  at  the  compromise,  but  he  reminded  the  House 
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that  the  Church  had  even  now  obtained  a  mere  5  per  cent,  beyond 
that  to  which  it  had  a  strict  positive  right.  The  House  had 
advanced  its  position  greatly  in  showing  respect  for  public  opinion 
— too  much  respect  indeed,  he  thought,  considering  the  change  he 
believed  to  have  occurred  recently  in  that  public  opinion. 

Lord  Athlumney  regretted  that  the  opportunity  had  been  missed 
of  sending  forth  a  message  of  peace  and  conciliation  to  Ireland  by 
granting  glebe-houses  to  the  other  religious  communities.  But  he 
was  ready  to  accept  the  terms  which  had  been  made,  and  he 
predicted  the  benefits  which  might  result  from  the  Bill  to  his 
country. 

Earl  Stanhope  would  have  considered  the  loss  of  the  Bill,  great 
as  were  the  objections  to  it,  as  a  public  misfortune.  He  deprecated 
discussion  of  the  amendment  to  clause  68,  and  while  defending  his 
own  amendment  in  favour  of  co-ordinate  endowment,  maintained 
also  the  expediency  of  not  now  insisting  upon  it. 

The  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  Lord  Ly veden,  from  opposite 
sides  of  the  House,  expressed  their  satisfaction  with  the  compromise. 

The  Earl  of  FingaU  expressed  the  gratitude  of  the  Irish  Roman 
Catholics  to  the  House  for  the  result. 

The  Earl  of  Bandon  by  no  means  sympathized  with  the  exchange 
of  mutual  congratulations  on  the  great  work  crowned  on  that 
evening.  He  dwelt  particularly  on  the  injustice  of  requiring 
payment  of  the  building  charges  on  the  glebe-houses. 

After  a  few  words  from  Earl  Granville  in  acknowledgment  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  compromise  had  been  received,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  explaining  that  the  addition  of  12  per  cent,  was  a 
suggestion  not  originally  of  the  Government,  but  of  Lord  Cairns, 
and  after  a  solemn  protest  by  the  Bishop  of  Tuam  against  dis- 
establishment, as  a  national  sin,  and  against  disendowment,  as  a 
national  injustice,  the  House  proceeded  to  consider  and,  subject  to 
the  compromise  stated  by  Lord  Cairns,  to  agree  to  the  several 
amendments  of  the  Commons  to  the  Lords'  amendments. 

One  division  only  took  place,  viz.  on  the  question  with  respect  to 
residences  of  incumbents,  but  the  Commons'  amendment  was  carried 
by  47  to  17. 

In  this  manner  the  long  and  fierce  controversy  which  this  Bill 
had  engendered  seemed  to  be  happily  set  at  rest.  It  was  no  doubt 
a  matter  of  great  satisfaction  to  many  politicians,  to  whatever  party 
they  might  belong,  that  a  question  so  embarrassing,  and  of  such 
urgency  that  it  could  never  be  set  aside  until  dealt  with  in  some 
shape  or  other  by  legislation,  should  be  terminated.  The  public, 
too,  were  weary  of  the  controversy,  and  rejoiced  to  hear  of  a  settle- 
ment. Many,  however,  who  held  staunchly  to  the  Conservative 
side  in  politics,  and  many  ardent  adherents  of  the  Church  Establish- 
ment and  of  the  Protestant  cause,  were  greatly  disappointed  at 
the  concessions  which  had  been  made  by  their  representatives ;  and 
severe  reflections  were  cast  in  some  quarters,  and  especially  from 
the  other  side  of  the  Irish  Channel  upon  the  motives  of  those 
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Parliamentary  leaders  who  were  considered  to  have  betrayed  the 
cause.  The  spokesmen  of  the  two  parties,  indeed,  alike  expressed 
satisfaction  with  the  terms  of  the  compromise,  but  from  various 
expressions  of  public  opinion  it  might  be  gathered  that  on  a 
broad  view  of  the  matter  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  left  a  consider- 
able balance  of  advantage  in  the  hands  of  the  authors  of  the  Bill. 

There  was  an  unusually  full  attendance  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  next  day,  when  the  amendments  agreed  to 
by  the  Lords  were  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  received  with  much  greeting  from  his  party  when  he  rose  to 
move  that  the  House  should  accept  the  amendments  without  exception 
and  without  reservation.  He  assented  to  the  excision  in  the  preamble, 
on  the  ground  that  in  the  6Sth  clause  enacting  words  would  be 
inserted  sufficiently  indicating  the  application  of  the  surplus ;  the 
retention  of  the  date  at  1871  he  regarded  as  a  token  not  of 
victory,  but  of  the  harmonious  opinion  of  both  Houses;  and  on 
the  deduction  of  the  curates'  stipends,  the  arrangement  of  the 
Lords  he  considered  as  fair  and  reasonable.  As  to  the  glebe-houses, 
he  observed  that  the  Government  originally  would  not  have  been 
disposed  in  the  last  resort  obstinately  to  stand  by  the  clause,  but 
the  discussions  here  and  elsewhere  had  so  complicated  it  with  the 
question  of  equal  treatment  of  the  clergy  of  all  religions,  that  it 
was  impossible  for  them  to  yield.  Substantially,  therefore,  it 
would  remain  unaltered,  though  there  would  be  an  advantage  to 
the  clergy  in  allowing  them  to  except  from  the  commutation  of 
their  life  interests  the  commutation  for  the  house  and  land  they 
occupied.  The  siuplus  clause  would  be  reduced  to  a  very  simple 
form,  for  while  it  would  declare  that  the  surplus  should  be  applied 
in  the  main  for  the  relief  of  unavoidable  calamity,  it  would  leave 
the  particular  mode  open  for  the  direction  of  future  Parliaments. 
This  would  substantially  carry  out  the  intention  of  the  Government 
that  this  great  sum  of  money  should  not  be  held  back  as  the  subject 
of  intrigue,  bargains,  and  pledges  at  every  future  Irish  election. 
Mr.  Gladstone  vindicated  the  original  determination  of  the  Govern- 
ment not  to  shrink  from  the  disposal  of  the  surplus,  expressing  his 
firm  conviction  that  to  have  followed  the  precedent  of  the  Reform 
Bill  of  1866,  by  attempting  to  separate  the  two  parts  of  the 
subject,  would  have  been  ecjually  fatal  to  the  measure.  Passing  to 
the  last  point  of  the  compromise — the  5  per  cent,  added  in 
the  commutation  clause — he  did  not  conceal  that  he  held  it  to 
be  of  great  importance,  and  a  concession  against  the  principle  of 
the  Bill.  But  looking  to  the  mischief  of  leaving  the  controversy 
open,  and  in  deference  to  the  opinion  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
wishing  to  preserve  the  harmony  between  the  two  Houses  (which 
had  never  been  so  severely  tried,  but  which,  thank  God,  had  stood 
the  trial),  the  Government  had  not  felt  itself  justified  in  refusing 
the  overtures  made  to  them  on  the  point. 

Mr.  Vance,  the  Conservative  member  for- Armagh,  expressed  his 
opinion  frankly  upon  the  arrangement,  which  he  characterized  as 
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'^  an  unconditional  surrender/'  and  he  specially  blamed  the  House 
of  Lords  for  yielding  on  the  question  of  the  Ulster  glebes. 

Sir  Roundell  Palmer  recognized  the  wisdom  of  giving  way  when 
the  point  was  reached  at  which  farther  resistance  could  only  damage 
those  whose  interests  were  involved. 

Mr.  Kirk  expressed  himself  dissatisfied  with  the  unequal  treat- 
ment the  Presbyterians  had  received. 

Sir  F.  Hey  gate  hoped  that  the  predictions  of  peace  and  harmony 
might  be  fulfilled,  though  he  had  personally  little  expectation  of  the 
sort  from  a  Bill  which  he  disapproved  of  as  strongly  as  ever. 

Mr.  Lefroy  spoke  in  the  same  sense,  and  Sir  J.  Esmonde  and 
Sir  P.  O'Brien  reciprocated  this  hope  on  the  part  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  members. 

Mr.  Charley  protested  strongly  against  the  whole  principle  of 
the  Bill,  and  regretted  that  the  Lords  had  not  thrown  themselves 
boldly  on  the  ''  Conservative  democracy''  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Miall  congratulated  the  Irish  Church  on  having  shaken  off 
its  jMjlitical  character,  and  on  the  part  of  the  Non-conforming  body 
offered  her  every  assistance  and  sympathy. 

Mr.  Disraeli  took  exception  to  Mr.  Vance's  complaint  that  this 
was  ^^  an  unconditional  surrender."  If  there  had  been  any  difference 
between  the  two  Houses  on  principle,  it  might  have  been  wise  to 
delay  a  settlement  for  another  year,  but  when  it  was  entirely  one 
of  detail  delay  would  have  been  a  doubtful  advantage.  He  preferred 
to  describe  the  transaction  in  which  the  House  was  engaged  as  a 
wise  and  conciliatory  settlement,  rather  than  as  "  an  unconditional 
surrender." 

After  several  other  members  had  joined  in  the  general  strain  of 
congratulation  and  approval,  the  amendments  were  all  adopted 
without  division,  and  the  Bill  was  for  the  last  time  returned  to  the 
Lords. 

On  the  26th  of  July  it  received  the  Royal  Assent. 

Such  was  the  conclusion  of  the  proceedings  which  carried  to  a 
successful  termination  the  Irish  Church  Bill  of  1869 — a  measure 
certainly  of  very  remarkable  character,  whether  we  regard  its 
principle,  its  structure,  or  the  history  of  its  progress  through 
Parliament.  The  principle  of  the  measure  was,  and  will  no  doubt 
continue  to  be  for  a  long  time  to  come,  a  matter  of  the  keenest 
controversy  and  inveterate  difference  of  opinion.  As  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  Bill  by  which  the  object  was  effectuated,  it 
must  be  admitted  to  have  been  devised  with  extraordinary  skill  and 
ingenuity.  It  was  originally  presented  to  Parliament  in  a  carefully 
elaborated  and  well-digested  form;  it  was  singularly  brief  in  its 
enactments,  and  was  so  drawn  as  to  provide  against  almost  every 
contingency  and  to  meet  every  variety  of  circumstance.  It  was 
carried  through  its  various  stages,  in  the  face  of  a  united  and 
powerful  opposition,  mainly  by  the  resolute  will  and  unflinching 
energy  of  the  Prime  Minister,  who  throughout  the  long  and  arduous 
discussions,  in  which  he  took  the  leading  part,  displayed  in  ftiU 
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measure  those  qualities  of  aeuteness^  force  of  reasoning  and  thorough 
mastery  of  his  subject  for  which  he  had  long  been  conspicuous^  but 
which  were  never  more  signally  exhibited  than  on  this  occasion. 
Upon  the  whole,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  its  merits  or  demerits^ 
it  can  hardly  be  disputed  that  the  Act  for  the  DiFcstablishment  of 
the  Irish  Church,  introduced  and  carried  into  a  law  within  some- 
what less  than  five  months,  was  the  most  remarkable  legislative 
achievement  of  modern  times. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

FiNAKCB — Mr.  Lowe,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  presents  his  first  Financial  State- 
ment— Novel  and  ingenious  character  of  his  scheme  for  re-adjusting  the  Assessed 
Taxes — Surplus  obtained  by  this  arrangement  applied  to  the  remission  of  Fire 
Insurance  and  other  duties — Favourable  reception  of  the  Budget— Objections  raised 
to  the  proposed  prepayment  of  certain  taxes  by  Mr.  Ward  Hunt  and  other  Members 
— Difficulties  suggested  in  regard  to  the  Bank  of  England  and  the  Money  Market — 
Answer  of  Mr.  Lowe  to  such  objections — The  propositions  of  the  Government  are 
adopted  and  the  Bill  passed — Expenses  of  the  Abyssinian  Expedition — The  original 
Estimates  having  been  greatly  exceeded,  further  Votes  asked  for — Complaints  of  the 
extravagance  of  the  Military  Expenditure — A  Select  Committee  is  appointed  to 
investigate  the  aflfair — Military  and  Naval  Estimates — The  Army  Estimates  are 
proposed  by  Mr.  Cardwell,  and  exhibit  a  large  reduction  from  the  preceding  year — 
The  Votes  agreed  to— Condition  and  organization  of  our  Military  Force — Debate 
in  the  House  of  Lords  on  this  subject,  originated  by  Viscount  Monck — Motion  by 
Lord  Elcho  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  favour  of  a  Standing  Army  of  Reserve— 
The  motion,  after  debate,  mthdrawn — The  Navy  Estimates,  which  are  also  largely 
^minished,  are  moved  by  Mr.  Childers — Discussions  on  the  organization  of  the 
Admiralty,  the  propositions  for  Ship-building,  and  the  mode  of  making  Contracts — 
The  Votes  proposed  are  agreed  io— Purchase  of  the  TeUgraphs  by  the  Govern- 
ment — The  Postmaster-General  brings  in  a  Bill  for  raising  the  sums  required  by 
the  Act  of  1868,  and  makes  a  statement  as  to  the  operation— The  Bill,  after  some 
protests  from  dissentient  Members,  is  agreed  to— East  Indian  Finance— T\\e  Duke 
of  Argyll  lays  before  the  House  of  Lords  a  statement  resix^cting  the  Finances 
and  Kailwav  system  of  India,  which  is  followed  by  a  debate— Proposed  future 
execution  of  Railways  by  the  Indian  Government- Financial  Statement  by  Mr. 
Grant  Duff  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  discussion  thereon- TA0  Coinage — 
Questions  raised  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  as  to  the  expediency  of  imposing 
a  Seig^orage — Controversy  on  this  question. 

Unusual  interest  and  curiosity  were  excited  by  the  first  financial 
statement  to  be  made  by  Mr.  Lowe.  It  was  anticipated  that  his 
plans  would  bear  the  stamp  of  that  originality  and  boldness  which 
characterize  his  mind^  and  that  he  was  not  unlikely  to  strike  out  a 
new  path  to  the  enlightenment,  if  not  to  the  relief,  of  the  tax-payer. 
The  occasion  indeed  did  not  appear  a  promising  one,  for  he  had 
inherited  from  his  predecessor  the  heavy  deficiency  caused  by  the 
Abyssinian  Campaign,  and  the  revenue,  so  long  buoyant,  had  begun 
to  show  symptoms  of  reaction.  Mr.  Hunt  in  1868  had  anticipated 
an  income  of  73,180,000/.,  and  the  result  had  proved  to  be  only 
72,591,991/.  It  seemed  not  improbable  that  some  new  or  increased 
tax  would  have  to  be  imposed  to  meet  the  liabilities  of  the  year. 
The  removal  of  any  of  the  existing  burdens  was  supposed  to  be  at 
present  impracticable.      Under  these  circumstances,  somewhat  dis- 
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couraging  to  a  new  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Lowe  pro- 
ceeded on  the  8th  of  April  to  unfold  to  a  Committee  of  the  whole 
House  the  state  and  prospects  of  the  national  finances.  With  no 
further  preface  than  a  prayer  for  indulgence  in  the  discharge 
of  a  long  and  intricate  duty,  which  he  added  was  wanting  in 
no  element  of  embarrassment  or  difficulty  belonging  to  a  Budget, 
he  entered  at  once  into  an  elaborate  analysis  of  the  accounts  of  the 
past  year.  The  actual  receipts  he  stated  at  72,592,000/.,  which  was 
a  deficiency  of  558,000/.  on  Mr.  Hunt^s  estimate.  The  items  which 
had  fallen  below  the  estimate  were : — Customs,  876,000/. ;  Stamps, 
433,000/.;  Assessed  Taxes,  46,000/.;  Property-tax,  82,000/.; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Excise  had  exceeded  the  estimate  by 
132,000/.;  Post  Office,  10,000/.;  Crown  Lands,  10,000/.;  and  Mis- 
cellaneous, 252,000/.  In  a  similar  comparison  of  1868-9  with 
1867-8  he  showed  that  while  the  Excise  had  risen  within  the  year 
800,000/.,  Licome-tax,  2,441,000/.,  Post  Office,  80,000/.,  Crown 
Lands,  15,000/.,  and  Miscellaneous,  779,000/.,  the  Customs  had 
fallen  off  226,000/.,  Stamps,  323/.,  and  Taxes,  15,000/.;  and,  going 
more  minutely  into  details,  he  brought  out  the  general  result  that 
the  falling  off  had  been  mostly  on  articles  consumed  by  the  poor,  such 
as  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  and  tobacco,  while  the  consumption  of  articles 
used  by  the  rich,  such  as  wine  and  brandy,  had  all  risen.  The  actual 
and  estimated  outgoings  of  the  past  year  he  compared  in  the  same 
manner,  showing  that  by  reductions  of  expenditure  in  various 
branches  a  saving  of  511,000/.  had  been  effected,  which  about 
balanced  the  falling  off  in  the  revenue.  In  all  these  calculations  he 
left  out  of  sight  the  Abyssinian  votes  as  an  entirely  extraordinary 
expenditure.  Passing  next  to  the  finances  of  the  current  year,  he 
thus  estimated  the  revenue  and  expenditure  : — 


EXPENDITUEE. 

Interest  of  debt 
Consolidated  Fund  charges 
Army       .... 
Navy       .         .  .        ^ 

Miscellaneous  Estimates  . 
Revenue  Departments 
Packet  Service 


Total 

Customs 
Excise 
Stamps    . 
Property-tax 
Post  Office 
Crown  Lands 
Taxes 
Miscellaneous 

Total 


REVENUE 


£26,700,000 
1,700,000 
14,230,000 
9,997,000 
9,530,000 
4,976,000 
1,090,000 

£68,223,000 

£22,450,000 
20,450,000 
9,350,000 
8,800,000 
4,880,000 
375,000 
3,550,000 
3,000,000 

£72,855,000 
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The  estimated  revenue  was  only  263,000/.  over  the  actual  receipts 
of  last  year,  but  the  expenditure  showed  a  reduction  of  2,261,000/., 
which,  he  said,  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  heroic  efforts  of  Mr. 
Childers  and  Mr.  Cardwell,  for  the  Miscellaneous  Estimates  showed 
an  actual  increase  of  281,000/.  But  this,  he  explained,  was  more 
than  accounted  for  by  the  spontaneous  growth  of  items  over  which 
the  Government  had  no  control;  such  as  the  Education  Vote, 
Superannuation  Charges,  and  the  like,  and  the  transfer  of  items 
from  one  account  to  the  other.  Comparing  the  estimated  revenue 
and  expenditure  of  the  year  1869-70,  there  would  have  been  a 
surplus  of  4,632,000/.,  but  for  the  cost  of  the  Abyssinian  War,  and 
this  Mr.  Lowe  said,  it  would  not  be  safe  to  put  at  less  than 
9,000,000/.  Of  this,  8,600,000/.  had  been  voted— viz.  2,000,000/. 
in  November,  1867;  3,000,000/.  in  the  last  year's  Estimates;  and 
3,600,000/.  in  February  last.  But  of  this  sum  Ways  and  Means  had 
only  been  provided  for  4,000,000/.,  as  1,000,000/.  of  last  year's  vote 
had  been  borrowed  by  means  of  Exchequer  bonds,  leaving 
4,600,000/.  still  to  be  met.  The  surplus,  therefore,  of  the  coming 
year  would  be  about  absorbed  by  the  amount  due  and  voted  for  the 
Abyssinian  War ; — at  least  there  would  be  the  surplus  of  32,000/. 
To  leave  our  finances  in  this  condition  of  equilibrium,  with  an  un- 
elastic  revenue,  Mr.  Lowe  held  to  be  unsafe  and  discreditable ;  but 
before  stating  how  he  proposed  to  deal  with  the  revenue,  he  dis- 
cussed in  a  long  digression  the  land  and  assessed  taxes,  and 
particularly  the  system  of  collection,  which  he  pronounced  to  be 
anomalous,  expensive,  and  vexatious.  The  defects  on  which  he 
dwelt  principally  were  their  collection  in  two  instalments,  and  by 
amateur  officials,  and  he  calculated  that  by  collecting  them  at  once, 
and  through  the  medium  of  the  Excise,  at  least  100,000/.  a  year 
might  be  saved.  The  Government  thought  it  desirable  that  the 
whole  system  should  be  reformed  in  this  sense,  and  they  proposed 
to  convert  most  of  the  assessed  taxes  into  licence  duties,  following 
the  successful  precedent  of  the  dog-tax,  and  to  make  these  duties 
payable  at  the  beginning  of  each  year,  instead  of,  as  now,  in 
two  instalments  in  October  and  April.  They  would  be  paid,  too, 
on  a  prospective  assessment  made  every  January,  instead  of  being, 
as  now,  chargeable  in  one  year,  assessed  in  the  next,  and  actu- 
ally paid  in  the  third.  He  proposed,  also,  that  the  land-tax,  the 
inhabited  house  duty,  and  the  income-tax,  should  be  paid  in  one 
instalment,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The  new  system, 
on  the  advantages  of  which,  as  a  great  administrative  reform, 
he  dilated  with  much  force,  would  come  into  operation  in 
January,  1870  (no  collection  being  made  of  the  October  instal- 
ment), and  he  calculated  that  before  the  end  of  this  financial  year 
(March  31,  1870)  there  would  have  been  paid  into  the  Exchequer 
600,000/.  of  the  Excise  licences,  950,000/.  of  the  land-tax  and 
assessed  taxes,  and  1,800,000/.  of  the  income-tax — in  all 
3,350,000/.,  which,  added  to  the  32,000/.  surplus  of  revenue  over 
expenditure,  would  put  the  Government  in  possession  of  a  surplus 
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of  3,382,000/.  "What  shall  we  do  with  this  windfall  ?''  was  the 
question  which  Mr.  Lowe  next  discussed.  And  first  he  stated  that 
as  the  income-tax  payers  would  have  to  bear  the  chief  incon- 
venience of  the  change  in  the  mode  of  payment,  they  should  be 
the  first  benefited.  He  proposed,  therefore,  to  take  off  a  penny 
from  the  income-tax.  The  shilling  duty  on  com,  amounting 
to  900,000/.,  which  he  held  combined  in  itself  all  possible  objec- 
tions to  a  tax,  and  prevented  this  country  becoming  a  great 
entrepot  of  corn,  would  be  abolished;  and  also  the  fire  insurance 
duties — an  announcement  which  was  very  favourably  received. 
This  last  reduction,  however,  would  only  be  made  from  Midsummer 
next.  Mr.  Lowe  next  explained  with  much  minuteness  a  compre- 
hensive scheme  for  the  simplification  and  revision  of  the  assessed 
taxes. 

He  said,  "  In  regard  to  the  tax  on  armorial  bearings,  on  a  car- 
riage on  which  you  pay  3/.  10*.  duty,  you  pay  for  armorial  bear- 
ings 2/.  12*.  9^.  I  confess  I  am  not  very  partial  to  this  tax; 
but  as  we  cannot  get  rid  of  it,  I  think  we  had  better  increase  it.  I 
propose  to  abolish  the  present  duty  and  to  charge  \L  1«.  for  armorial 
bearings ;  and  if  a  gentleman  likes  to  put  armorial  bearings  on  his 
caiTiage,  I  propose  that  he  shall  pay  another  guinea.  This  will  give 
an  increase  of  8000/.  I  next  come  to  the  carriages  on  four  wheels. 
The  carriage  on  four  wheels  at  present,  if  drawn  by  two  horses,  pays 
as  high  as  3/.  10*. ;  if  drawn  by  one  horse,  and  the  wheels  are  small 
enough  to  make  it  a  ease  of  cruelty  to  animals,  it  pays  \l.  We 
propose  to  reduce  the  tax  to  2/.  2*.  on  four-wheeled  carriages.  But 
there  is  a  certain  class  of  four-wheeled  carriages  drawn  by  ponies, 
and  which  are  very  much  used  by  invalids  and  persons  advanced  in 
years.  Now,  one  would  be  very  imwilling  to  put  too  heavy  a  tax 
on  these,  and  we  propose  that  they  should  be  taxed  at  15*.,  as  a  two- 
wheeled  carriage.  The  distinction  will  be  the  weight  of  the  carriage, 
and  3  cwt.  has  been  fixed  upon.  Then  it  is  proposed  to  put  a  tax  of 
15*.  on  gigs,  and  on  all  two-wheeled  carriages.  At  the  present 
there  are  190,000  gentlemen  who  have  gigs.  The  committee  will 
understand  that  the  four-wheeled  carriage,  if  under  3  cwt.,  will  be 
ranked  as  a  gig.  Then  there  is  a  tax  on  horse-dealers,  which  is  also 
very  anomalous.  A  horse-dealer  in  London  pays  a  licence  duty  of 
27/.  This  is  an  assessed  tax.  In  the  country  he  pays  only  13/.  15*., 
the  idea  being  that  the  occupation  of  a  horse-dealer  is  carried  on 
in  London  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  in  the  country.  That  has,  I 
believe,  ceased  to  be  the  case.  It  is  proposed  to  reduce  the  higher 
rate  of  this  tax,  and  put  a  tax  of  12/.  10*.  on  each  horse-dealer.  I  now 
come  to  another  subject,  that  of  servants,  for  each  of  which  a  tax  of 
1  /.  1*.  is  paid,  and  if  under  eighteen  years  old,  10*.  C^.  But  there  are 
many  exceptions,  such  as  those  of  under-gardeners  and  gamekeepers. 
We  propose  to  put  a  uniform  rate  of  15*.  on  all  servants.  I  now 
come  to  a  different  branch  of  the  subject.  The  House  will  easily 
anticipate  me  when  I  say  that  I  speak  of  the  tax  on  locomotion. 
We  propose  to  abolish  all  exceptional  taxes  on  locomotion.     We 
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shall  abolish  the  distinction  between  horses  kept  for  pleasure  and 
profit,  so  as  to  make  all  persons  pay  the  same  duty  for  the  same 
kind  of  carriage.  The  first  item  we  take  is  stage-carriages  and 
omnibusses,  which  pay  a  duty,  if  they  hold  more  than  eight  persons, 
of  SI,  Ss,  They  also  pay  id,  sl  mile.  We  propose  to  abolish  these 
duties,  and  to  leave  the  stage-carriage  to  pay  the  duty  like  any  other 
carriage.  Then,  on  horses  we  propose  to  lower  the  duty.  At  pre- 
sent the  trade-horse  pays  10*.  6^.,  the  gentleman^s  horse  11,  Is,  I 
do  not  speak  of  race-horses,  which  are  too  high  game  for  me  to  fly 
at.  Now,  as  the  horse  is  the  principal  means  of  locomotion,  and 
will  continue  to  be  so  until  he  is  superseded  by  velocipedes,  I  think 
we  can  best  promote  the  free  circulation  of  her  Majesty's  subjects 
by  reducing  the  duty  from  11,  Is,  to  10*.  6d,,  race-horses  excepted. 
I  now  come  to  another  subject  of  great  interest  to  this  House — that 
of  hackney-carriages,  or,  if  I  may  use  the  word,  cabs.  There  is  no 
industry  which  is  so  much  oppressed  as  that  of  hackney-carriages ; 
the  tax  is  most  monstrous  :  every  cab  pays  a  licence  duty  of  1/.,  and 
a  shilling  for  every  day — that  is  to  say,  a  cab  working  the  seven 
days  pays  19/.  5*.  per  annum;  those  working  six  days  pay  16/.  13*. 
Of  course,  as  cabs  are  so  heavily  taxed,  and  are  limited  in  their 
demands  upon  the  public,  they  take  it  out  in  badness ;  the  vehicles 
are  rickety  and  the  horses  are  bad.  But  it  is  not  these  poor 
people  who  are  to  blame,  but  the  Legislature.  I  need  say  no 
more  to  show  the  justice  of  altering  the  duties  on  cabs.  We  pro- 
pose entirely  to  repeal  them.  The  effect  of  it  will  be,  that  the  four- 
wheeled  cab  will  have  to  pay  the  duty  of  2,1,  2s,  per  annum,  and,  if 
two  horses  are  employed,  there  will  be  a  guinea  more,  making  31,  3*. 
instead  of  19/.  5*.  The  hansom-cab  will  only  pay  15*.,  as  a  sacrifice 
to  the  uniformity  we  have  set  up,  not  as  an  idol  to  worship,  but  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  general  working  of  the  system.  At  present 
the  cabs  are  looked  after  by  the  police  at  an  expenditure  of  12,000/. 
a  year.  Now,  we  have  given  up  by  these  reductions  111,000/.  a 
year;  therefore,  I  hope  my  right  honourable  friend  (the  Home 
Secretary)  will  bring  in  a  Bill  by  which  he  will  get  21,  for  a  cab 
and  3/.  for  an  omnibus,  and  thus  meet  the  12,000/.  At  all  events, 
having  washed  my  hands  of  the  111,000/.,  I  wash  my  hands  of  the 
payment  of  12,000/.  a  year.  Then  there  is  the  duty  on  post-horses. 
It  is  5/.  on  every  horse,  and  rises  in  a  very  complicated  manner  in 
an  ascending  scale.  This  duty,  which  was  very  justifiable  at  first, 
was  imposed  at  a  time  when  it  fell  almost  exclusively  on  the  ri^h. 
But  a  change  has  come,  and  it  is  no  longer  paid  by  the  rich,  but  by 
the  class  who  employ  flies,  composed  mainly  of  tourists.  This  tax 
is  most  injurious  to  a  great  interest — that  is,  the  railway  interest, 
which  has  made  every  one's  fortunes  but  its  own.  Millions  have 
been  spent  on  railways,  and  yet  you  cannot  use  them  because  of 
this  duty  of  5/.  I  have  known  a  cab  three  times  set  up  and  three 
times  set  down  by  this  duty.  Many  stations  remain  perfectly  inac- 
cessible except  for  those  who  have  their  own  carriages.  The  rail- 
ways will  find  this  reduction  a  most  essential  benefit,  and  the  public 
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will  find  the  use  of  their  railways  greatly  facilitated.  I  have  now 
g^ne  through  the  items  of  reduction,  with  the  exception  of  one. 
That  is  a  small  matter  of  73,000^.,  but  one  to  which  I  attach  great 
importance — the  abolition  of  tea  licences.  It  will  facilitate  the  con- 
sumption of  tea  by  the  poorer  classes,  as  it  will  bring  it  nearer  to 
their  homes.  There  is  always  a  public-house  close  by,  but  the 
grocer^s  is  often  at  some  distance.  The  effect  of  all  these 
reductions  is  this — I  am  now  speaking  of  those  assessed  taxes 
and  taxes  on  locomotion — the  amount  derived  from  these  sources 
at  present  is  1,533,000/.  After  the  reductions  the  amount  will 
be  1,113,000/.— that  is  to  say,  a  reduction  of  420,000/.  Add  that 
to  the  fire  duty,  the  insurance  duty,  the  com  duty,  and  the  penny 
reduction  from  the  Income-tax.  The  whole  amount  of  the  revenue 
dealt  with  is  14,053,000/.,  the  amount  will  be,  after  these  remis- 
sions, 10,993,000/.;  the  net  remissions  will  be  3,060,000/.;  and 
the  amount  of  the  remissions  that  will  fall  upon  the  present  year 
is  2,940,000/.^' 

Mr.  Lowe  continued, ''  I  stated  that  the  payment  for  the  Abys- 
sinian War  and  the  surplus  of  last  year  have  nearly  established  an 
equilibrium,  there  being  a  surplus  of  32,000/.  in  favour  of  the  revenue. 
If  it  be  the  pleasure  of  the  House  to  agree  to  the  proposal  of  the  Govern- 
ment with  regard  to  this  change  in  the  manner  of  collecting  the  taxes, 
and  thus  acquire  the  sum  of  3,350,000/.,  this  will  be  the  result : — 
First,  I  must  add  to  the  3,350,000/.  the  sum  of  32,000/. ;  then  I 
must  deduct  from  that  sum  2,940,000/. — the  remission  that  will 
take  effect  during  the  present  year;  and  when  I  have  made  that 
deduction,  the  result  will  be  a  surplus  of  442,000/.  One  drawback 
there  is  undoubtedly  in  this  scheme.  We  shall  have  more  money 
than  is  desirable  in  one  quarter  of  the  year,  and  less  money  in  the 
other  quarters.  That  is  a  considerable  mischief;  but  it  seems  to  be 
childish  to  say  that  we  should  go  to  great  expense  and  incur  great 
inconvenience  in  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  merely  in  order  that 
we  may  preserve  the  balance  of  payments  in  the  different  quarters 
of  the  year.  When  the  revenue  is  due  it  should  be  collected,  and 
we  should  avoid  the  vexation  of  having  it  collected  in  these  miserable 
payments.  It  is  a  great  administrative  reform  that  we  propose,  and 
if  the  House  does  not  choose  to  accept  that  reform,  we  must  make 
other  provision  to  meet  our  position.  We  think  we  cannot  leave  it 
as  it  is ;  but  if  the  House  thinks  that  the  present  state  of  things  can 
be  maintained,  they  have  only  to  intimate  it,  and  we  will  attend  to 
that  intimation.  We  have  done  the  best  we  can  to  make  the 
most  of  it.  Supposing  that  the  House  does  accept  the  proposal 
that  we  make,  just  see  what  will  be  the  result.  We  shall  have 
paid  off  in  one  year  4,600,000/.  of  unforeseen  obligations  that  no 
one  had  any  idea  of  six  months  ago.  W^e  shall  have  established 
the  nucleus  of  a  thoroughly  sound  and  proper  system  for  the  collec- 
tion of  our  taxes  that  will  not  only  yield  much  larger  funds  to  the 
revenue,  but  will  be  also  infinitely  easier  and  less  troublesome  to 
the  tax-payer.    And  we  shall,  in  addition  to  this,  have  removed  one 
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of  the  most  crying  social  evils  in  this  country — the  enormous  obsta- 
cles placed  in  the  way  of  locomotion.     We  shall  not  only  have 
reduced  a  tax,  but  we  shall  have  set  men  at  liberty,  the  present  evil 
being,  that  not  only  is  the  tax  exorbitant  in  amoimt,  but  that  it 
implies  that  a  man  cannot  use  his  property  as  he  thinks  proper.     I 
want  to  go  from  a  railway  station  to  a  town,  and  there  is  no  fly  to 
take  me,  but  there  is  a  man  with  a  gig,  and  the  man  dare  not  take 
me  in  that  gig  for  fear  of  the  Excise.    That  is  a  waste  of  the  national 
capital,  and  of  the  national  resources.     It  is  apparent  that  from  the 
moment  we  established  our  great  lines   of  railway,  we   ought   to 
bring  up  our  system  of  locomotion  to  that  standard,  and  enable  it 
to  feed  the  railways.    I  look  upon  that  as  an  enormous  benefit  and 
blessing,  and  one  that  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  amount  of 
400,000/.,   or  whatever  the   remission  may  be.     It  will  give  an 
impetus  to  the  country,  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  say  enough. 
"  Good  wine  needs  no  bush,"  and,  therefore,  I  need  say  nothing  of 
the  remission  of  the  penny  income-tax.     It   seems  to  point  to  a 
better  state  of  things — though  I  would    not  be   too  sanguine — 
when   the   income-tax  was  not  so  much   as   it  is  now.     I   need 
not  dilate  on  the  benefits  that  must  arise  from  the  remission  of 
the  fire  duty.     I  need  not  say  a  word  more  to  gentlemen  anxious 
to  reduce  the  burdens  on  the  poor  about  the  remission  of  the  corn- 
tax.    I  can  only  express  my  hope  that  I  have  been  fortunate  enough 
to  make,  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  a  proposition  to  the  House 
that  they  will  think  it  their  duty  to  accept ;    for  if  they  cannot 
make  up  their  minds  to  accept  it,  there  is  no  resource  but  to  go 
without  the  remissions,  and  keep  on  the  penny  income-tax,  and 
make  provision  in  some  other  way  to  strengthen  the  balances  in  the 
Exchequer.    I  have  one  word  to  say  about  the  floating  debt.    There 
is  a  floating  debt  of  2,300,000/.  in  Exchequer  Bonds  that  fall  due 
this  year.     It  would  not  be  wise  to  ask  the  House,  after  paying 
4,600,000/.  for  the  Abyssinian  War,  to  go  farther  in  the  way  of 
paying  debts  this  year;  it  would  be  too  heavy  at  present;  but  I  have 
600,000/.  in  reserve  for  next  year.     And  1  cannot  help  thinking 
that  the  great  remission  we  are  making  will  find  its  way  into  the 
Exchequer  in  some  form,  and  render  it  unnecessary  to  take  any 
direct  measure  to  strengthen  our  balances  and  enable  us  to  meet  our 
floating  debt  when  due.     There  is  a  floating  debt  of  5,500,000/.  in 
Exchequer  Bills,  so  that  the  whole  floating  debt  amounts  to  about 
8,000,000/.,  the  smallest   one  within   the  memory  of  any  living 


man." 


Mr.  Lowe  concluded  a  speech  of  nearly  two  hours  and  a  half 
by  claiming  for  his  Budget  that,  besides  offering  a  great  ad- 
ministrative reform,  it  secured,  by  a  sort  of  parliamentary  magic, 
an  unexpected  surplus  which  might  be  the  means  of  making  many 
useful  remissions,  and  that  it  would  be  accompanied  with  but 
little  inconvenience. 

The  boldness  and  ingenuity  of  this  scheme  made  a  lively  im- 
pression upon  the  House.     Mr.  Lowers  statement  indeed  contained 
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all  the  elements  of  a  dramatic  sui'prise,  for  without  any  appearance 
of  design  he  led  his  hearers  to  the  brink  of  despair,  and  then 
suddenly  disclosed  to  them  a  way  out  of  all  their  embarrassments, 
and  when  they  were  wound  up  to  expect  an  increase  of  their  burdens 
he  tendered  to  them  a  substantial  relief.  This  happy  result  was 
presented  to  them  in  the  shape  of  a  valuable  administrative  reform, 
which  most  of  his  hearers  were  well  able  to  appreciate,  an  increased 
simplicity  and  convenience  in  the  collection  of  imposts,  and  a 
permanent  diminution  in  the  amount.  Of  course  it  would  be 
chimerical  to  suppose  that  such  advantages  could  be  obtained 
without  some  equivalent  being  paid  for  them,  and  this  equivalent 
consisted  in  requiring  the  anticipated  payment  of  certain  taxes 
heretofore  payable  at  a  later  date.  By  exacting  these  at  the 
commencement  of  the  year,  and  so  bringing  the  produce  within  the 
current  financial  year,  instead  of  the  year  following,  Mr.  Lowe 
reckoned  on  obtaining  a  surplus  revenue  for  the  twelve  months 
between  April  1869  and  April  1870 ;  when  there  would  otherwise 
have  been  a  deficit.  The  effect  was  similar  to  that  which  an  indi- 
vidual, for  example,  a  landowner,  would  experience,  who,  having 
been  accustomed  to  receive  within  each  year  an  income  compounded 
of  the  rents  of  the  latter  half  of  the  preceding  year,  and  of 
the  former  half  of  the  current  year,  should  induce  his  tenants  to 
agree  to  a  new  mode  of  collection,  under  which  the  whole  rents  of 
each  year  would  be  paid  within  that  period,  the  back  rent  of  the 
previous  year  being  at  the  commencement  of  the  new  system  paid 
as  well  as  its  own  proper  rent  within  the  first  year  after  the  change. 
He  would  then  for  the  first  year,  but  of  course  for  that  year  only, 
receive  three  half-year's  rents  in  twelve  months.  In  the  same  way 
Mr.  Lowe  proposed  to  deal  with  the  tax-payer,  tempting  him,  by 
the  offer  of  sundry  remissions  and  reductions  in  his  burdens,  to 
consent  to  pay  up  in  the  course  of  the  year  1870  assessed  and  other 
taxes  which  would  otherwise  have  been  spread  over  a  period  of 
eighteen  months.  Of  course  the  scheme  which  worked  this  con- 
sequence did  not  escape  criticism,  and  it  was  predicted  that  such 
an  accumulation  of  burdens  laid  upon  one  year  would  be  sure  to 
excite  much  discontent,  when  the  pressure  came  to  be  felt.  But 
the  general  benefits  offered  by  the  Budget  were  so  striking  and 
obvious  that  in  the  minds  of  the  majority  of  the  public  they  appeared 
to  outweigh  such  objections,  and  as  the  benefit  was  to  a  partial 
extent  immediate,  and  the  pressure  of  the  burdens  many  months 
distant,  there  was  a  general  disposition  to  regard  Mr.  Lowe's 
scheme  with  favour.  As  is  usually  the  case,  it  was  but  superficially 
discussed  when  first  proposed,  few  members  being  willing  to  commit 
themselves  to  an  opinion  at  that  stage.  The  late  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  Mr.  Ward  Hunt,  made  a  few  remarks  in  defence  of  his 
own  management  of  the  finances,  professed  himself  entirely  favour- 
able to  the  conversion  of  assessed  taxes  into  licence  duties,  and 
claimed  to  be  in  some  sort  the  parent  of  the  idea.  To  compel  people 
to  pay  all  their  direct  taxes  in  one  instalment  would,  he  thought. 
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be  a  hardship^  and  the  proposal  ought  not  to  be  pushed  on  until 
the  country  had  had  the  fullest  opportunity  of  considering  it. 
As  to  the  remissions  of  taxation^  Mr.  Hunt  observed  that  they 
had  very  much  the  appearance  of  generosity  at  the  expense  of 
posterity. 

In  the  debate  which  followed,  approbation  was  expressed  in 
general  terms  by  several  members,  among  others  by  Mr.  Kathbone, 
Mr.  Candlish,  Mr.  Neville  Grenville,  and  Mr.  Goldney;  Mr.  Fowler 
and  Mr.  Norwood  thought  that  the  interests  of  consumers  of  the 
working  class  had  not  been  sufficiently  considered.  Mr.  Cross 
described  Mr.  Lowers  method  of  creating  a  surplus  as  little  better 
than  discounting  a  bill  at  nine  months.  The  usual  formal  resolutions 
were  then  agreed  to. 

On  a  subsequent  day  the  general  merits  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer's  scheme  and  the  policy  of  his  proposed  reductions  of 
taxation  were  more  carefully  investigated.  On  the  proposition  for 
abolishing  the  1«.  duty  on  com,  flour,  &c.,  much  difierence  of  opinion 
prevailed. 

Mr.  Corrance  remarked  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had 
failed  to  produce  any  kind  of  reason  or  argument  to  show  that  this 
remission  would  go  into  the  pockets  of  the  consumers,  or  would 
benefit  the  commercial  classes,  but  he  gladly  accepted  it  because  it 
sealed  the  doom  of  the  malt-tax. 

Mr.  Bamett  also  was  of  opinion  that  the  bakers  alone  would 
benefit  bv  the  remission  of  the  duty. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  answer  to  questions  put  by 
various  members,  stated  that  the  machinery  for  registering  the 
quantity  of  com  imported  would  not  be  disturbed  by  the  remission 
of  the  duty ;  and  that  the  remission  would  commence,  not  from  the 
passing  of  this  resolution,  but  of  the  clause  in  the  Bill  about  to  be 
brought  in. 

Mr.  Crawford  suggested  that  a  precise  day  should  be  fixed  for 
the  remission  to  take  effect.  A  general  discussion  on  the  merits  of 
the  Budget  then  took  place. 

Mr.  Hunt  examined  it  in  detail.  Commencing  with  the 
income-tax,  he  argued  that  in  reality  a  penny  was  added  and 
not  a  penny  taken  off,  and  this  was  not  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  off  the  Abyssinian  War,  but  for  the  sake  of  the 
other  alterations  proposed.  He  repeated  that  these  remissions 
were  made  at  the  expense  of  posterity,  and  he  contended 
that,  taking  the  income-tax  at  the  peace  rate  of  4r/.,  the 
surplus  of  1870-71  would  not  suffice  by  400,000^.  On  the 
inconvenience  of  collecting  so  large  a  portion  of  the  revenue 
at  one  time  Mr.  Hunt  insisted  very  earnestly,  pointing  out 
that  the  balances  would  be  starved  at  one  time  and  enormously 
swelled  at  another,  by  which  the  Government  would  obtain  an 
improper  control  of  the  money-market.  He  objected,  too,  to  the 
liardship  inflicted  on-  the  tax-payer  by  this  unnecessary  con 
ccntration  of  his  payments. 
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Mr.  Baring  also  dwelt  on  the  disturbance  to  the  money  market 
which  would  be  occasioned  by  the  new  mode  of  collection,  which, 
he  maintained,  violated  two  important  principles — that  taxes  should 
be  taken  only  as  the  Government  needed  the  money,  and  in  the 
manner  most  convenient  to  the  tax-payer.  The  needs  of  the  Govern- 
ment were  spread  over  the  whole  year,  and  there  was  no  necessity 
to  ask  for  taxes  in  anticipation.  He  declared  Mr.  Lowe  to  be  the 
first  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  who  had  not  condemned  the 
income-tax,  and  objected  to  the  tendency  of  modem  financiers  to  fly 
to  direct  taxation  at  the  first  pressure. 

Mr.  Crawford  and  Mr.  Alderman  Salomons,  on  the  other  hand, 
though  admitting  that  some  inconvenience  might  be  experienced 
by  throwing  a  large  portion  of  the  receipts  into  one  month,  thought 
it  could  be  easily  got  over. 

Mr.  Neville- Grenville  criticized  the  Budget  as  wholly  failing  to 
do  any  thing  for  the  poor,  and  showed  that  though  the  rich  man 
would  pay  about  35  per  cent,  less  of  assessed  taxes,  the  poor  man 
would  pay  30  per  cent.  more. 

Mr.  Read  complained  that  nothing  whatever  was  done  for  the 
farmer. 

Mr.  Henley  objected  that  his  constituents  would  be  called  on 
to  pay  4*.  in  the  pound  every  January. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  replied  that  the  new  mode  of 
collection  was  essentia],  and  to  disturb  it  would  break  up  the 
Budget.  That  there  might  be  some  inconveniences  in  it  he  did  not 
deny,  but  they  were  the  price  to  be  paid  for  the  remissions  of  the 
Budget,  and  for  the  great  administrative  reform  of  the  assessed 
taxes.  But  in  reality  there  would  be  no  injustice  done.  The 
income-tax  and  the  land-tax  taken  this  year  would  not  be  increased, 
and  the  400,000/.  additional  assessed  taxes  would  be  repaid  in  two 
years.  Of  the  disturbance  of  the  money  market  Mr.  Lowe  made 
very  light.  It  was  not  his  business  to  study  the  money  market, 
and  he  left  it  with  confidence  to  those  concerned  in  it  to  provide 
against  the  predicted  inconveniences.  As  to  the  com  duties,  Mr.  Lowe 
now  proposed  that  they  should  cease  to  be  levied  on  the  1st  of  June. 

Sir  S.  Northcote  complained  that  Mr.  Lowers  answer  was  un- 
satisfactory, and  recommended  him  to  consult  with  the  Bank 
authorities  as  to  the  results  of  the  alternate  plethora  and  starvation 
of  the  Exchequer. 

On  a  later  day  the  above  and  other  objections  to  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  Budget  were  repeated.  Mr.  Ward  Hunt  again 
enlarged  on  the  inconvenience  which  would  be  caused  to  the 
money  market,  as  well  as  upon  the  hardship  to  the  tax-payers 
which  would  result  from  Mr.  Lowe's  proposal  to  manufacture  a 
surplus  out  of  nothing,  by  forcing  them  to  pay  five  quarters' 
taxes  in  one  year,  and  by  making  so  many  due  at  the  same 
time.  This,  he  insisted,  would  more  than  counterbalance  the 
saving  in  the  collection,  which  in  fact  would  probably  be  ex- 
ceeded by  the  defalcations  of  tax-payers  unable  to  bear  the  strain. 
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As  to  the  effect  of  the  new  plan  on  the  balances — leaving  the 
Exchequer  dry  at  one  time  and  full  at  another — Mr.  Hunt  main- 
tained that  at  the  end  of  each  year  it  would  leave  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  without  money  to  pay  the  public  creditors.  Then 
he  would  be  driven  to  borrow,  and  thus  the  natural  operation  of  the 
money  market  would  be  disturbed. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  replied  that  five  quarters' 
Income-tax  were  always  paid  within  the  financial  year.  Ho 
repeated  his  former  assertion  that  the  inconveniences  to  the  tax- 
payer would  be  practically  balanced  by  the  conveniences  to  him, 
and  by  the  general  benefits  of  the  change  in  the  mode  of  collecting 
the  taxes.  As  to  the  balances,  there  would  be  no  real  difiiculty  in 
equalizing  them,  and  he  intimated  that  he  had  already  considered 
several  expedients  for  the  purpose.  One  of  these  was  to  enable  the 
Government  to  borrow  from  the  National  Debt  Commissioners; 
and  in  the  next  money  Bill  he  meant  thus  to  extend  the  limitation 
which  at  present  compelled  the  Government  to  borrow  only  from 
the  Bank.  Another  was  to  provide  that  the  payment  of  termi- 
nable annuities  should  fall  in  the  quarters  when  the  Exchequer 
would  be  fiill.  He  denied,  however,  that  the  Bank  would  be 
drained,  as  had  been  argued.  It  would  be  a  mere  transfer  from  one 
account  to  another,  and  the  money  drawn  from  the  balances  in  the 
Bank  would  fmd  its  way  back  there  as  private  deposits.  Mr.  Lowe 
repeated  the  observation  so  much  criticized  on  a  former  occasion, 
that  "  the  money  market  must  take  care  of  itself.'^  It  was  his  duty 
to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  tax-payer,  and  not  to  '^  cocker  up  " 
artificially  a  private  banking  establishment  which  the  commerce  of 
the  country  had  chosen  to  set  over  it. 

Mr.  Crawford  apprehended  serious  inconveniences  to  the  money 
market  from  the  new  system,  particularly  in  times  of  pressure. 
He  dissented  emphatically  from  Mr.  Lowers  disparaging  remarks 
on  the  duties  and  functions  of  the  Bank,  and  assured  him  that  his 
remarks  as  to  his  relations  to  the  money  market  had  caused  some 
consternation  in  the  city.  The  effect  of  the  change  on  the  Ex- 
chequer balances,  Mr.  Crawford  held  himself  precluded  from 
discussing,  by  his  position  as  Governor  of  the  Bank. 

Mr.  Samuda  and  Mr.  Fowler  confirmed  Mr.  Crawford's  views  as 
to  the  impolicy  of  disturbing  the  course  of  business  in  the  money 
market,  and  the  alarm  caused  by  Mr.  Lowers  observations  on  the 
Bank  of  England. 

Mr.  Morley  and  Mr.  Norwood,  on  the  other  hand,  applauded 
Mr.  Lowers  resolution  to  hold  himself  independent  of  the  Bank. 

After  various  strictures  upon  the  propositions  of  the  Budget, 
and  some  divisions  upon  amendments,  which,  however,  the  Govern- 
ment succeeded  in  defeating,  the  Bill  for  giving  effect  to  the 
various  fiscal  alterations  passed  through  Committee,  and  the  entire 
scheme,  almost  unaltered  from  its  original  shape,  received  the 
sanction  of  Parliament. 

It  has  been  observed  that  Mr.  Lowe  in  his  Financial  State- 
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ment  expressed  his  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  safe  to  estimate 
the  total  cost  of  the  Abyssinian  Expedition  at  a  less  sum  than 
9,000,000^.  It  will  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  estimate  given  by 
Mr.  Disraeli^s  Government  of  the  amount  required  for  this  j)urpose 
was  very  much  lower,  in  fact,  only  5,000,000^.,  and  when  it  became 
known  that  the  actual  cost  would  reach  so  much  beyond  that  sum, 
considerable  dissatisfaction  was  expressed  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  explanations  were  asked  for.  The  explanation  given  by 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  the  former  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
was,  that  when  the  first  estimate  was  framed,  the  expedition  had 
not  left  India,  and  that  the  second  estimate  was  necessarily  vague 
and  loose,  and  exceeded,  in  fact,  the  information  furnished  by  the 
departments.  He  pointed  out,  too,  as  a  reason  for  the  insufficiency 
of  the  estimate,  our  entire  ignorance  of  the  country  into  which  the 
expedition  was  despatched,  its  actual  barrenness  of  supplies,  and 
the  necessity  of  taking  precautions  against  events  which  never 
occurred.  Much  of  the  excess  had  arisen  since  the  period  up  to 
which  the  estimate  extended,  and  in  conveying  the  troops  from  the 
shores  of  Abyssinia  to  India  after  the  expedition  was  over.  He 
repudiated  for  the  late  Government  the  charge  of  having  con- 
sciously kept  back  any  thing  from  Parliament,  or  of  having 
submitted  culpably  inaccurate  estimates. 

Whatever  opinion  might  be  formed  of  the  wisdom  of  those  who 
had  incurred  the  outlay,  it  was  manifestly  too  late  to  object  after 
the  money  had  been  spent ;  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
had  no  alternative  but  to  move  a  supplementary  estimate  of 
3,600,000^.,  which,  with  the  5,000,000;?.  already  provided,  brought 
up  the  cost  of  the  expedition  to  8,600,000/.  Up  to  this  time,  how- 
ever, the  Home  Government  had  only  received  very  rough  accounts 
of  the  expenditure,  but  according  to  these,  the  War  Office  had  spent 
461,000/.,  subject  to  a  small  deduction;  the  Admiralty,  1,262,000/.; 
and  the  Indian  Government,  7,042,000/.  Under  this  last  item 
319,000/.  had  been  spent  for  extra  staff  pay  and  batta ;  for  stores  and 
supplies,  563,000/. ;  mules,  camels,  and  forage,  1,400,000/. ;  land 
transport  in  Abyssinia,  1,345,000/.;  sea  transport,  4,232,000/.; 
coals,  581,000/. ;  and  miscellaneous,  160,000/. 

The  sums  asked  for  were  voted,  though  not  without  many  expres- 
sions of  dissatisfaction,  which,  doubtless,  would  have  been  much 
louder,  had  the  expedition  been  less  successful ;  but  the  public  had 
been  so  much  gratified  at  the  rapid  and  satisfactory  termination  of 
this  hazardous  entei'prise,  that  they  were  not  disposed  to  scrutinize 
with  great  severity  the  extravagance,  if  such  there  were,  of  the 
Indian  Administration.  Certainly,  there  must  have  been  some 
laxity  in  the  financial  management  in  that  countiy,  for  Mr.  Hunt 
stated  in  the  discussion  which  took  place  in  the  House  of  Commons 
in  March,  1869,  when  the  vote  was  moved  for  3,600,000/.  over  and 
above  the  5,000,000/.  first  provided,  that  so  recently  as  the  8th  of 
December  preceding,  the  Indian  Government  had  telegraphed  to 
this  country  that  they  had  only  spent  5,000,000/. 
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Later  in  the  Session^  the  dissatisfaction  with  which  the  costliness 
of  this  expedition  was  viewed  had  the  effect  of  inducing  a  motion^ 
brought  forward  by  Mr.  Candlish,  for  a  Select  Committee  to  inquire 
into  the  great  excess  of  the  cost  over  the  estimates. 

Without  seeking  to  fix  the  blame  on  any  person,  in  support  of 
his  motion  Mr.  Candlish  read  a  long  string  of  extracts  from  the 
speeches  of  Mr.  Disraeli  and  Mr.  Hunt  in  moving  the  votes  for 
the  war,  and  contrasted  their  calculations,  rising  from  three  millions 
and  a  half  to  five  millions,  with  the  actual  cost,  now  ascertained  to 
be  over  eight  millions  and  a  half. 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote  seconded  the  motion.  He  admitted,  on 
behalf  of  the  late  Government,  that  the  desire  for  inquiry  was 
natural  and  reasonable,  and  could  not  but  be  useful  in  the  public 
interest.  They  had  the  fullest  confidence  that  its  result  would 
demonstrate  the  complete  bona  fides  of  the  statements  they  had 
made  to  the  House,  and  the  sufficiency  of  the  grounds,  and  also 
that  the  excess  could  be  accounted  for  by  the  circumstances  of 
the  war. 

Mr.  Otway  assented  to  the  Committee  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment, but  added  a  doubt  whether  it  would  be  so  creditable  to  the 
late  Government  as  Sir  S.  Northcote  anticipated. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  nem.  con,,  and  a  Committee  appointed. 

The  Estimates  for  the  Army  and  Navy  were  moved  in  the  early 
part  of  the  Session,  and  in  both  departments  the  Government  had 
the  satisfaction  of  being  able  to  show  a  considerable  reduction  in 
amount,  as  compared  with  the  year  preceding. 

Mr.  Card  well,  in  moving  the  Army  Estimates,  stated  their  amount, 
14,230,400/.,  and,  comparing  them  with  former  years,  showed  that, 
after  making  certain  deductions  and  re-arrangement  of  accounts, 
there  was  a  reduction  of  1,196,650/.  on  the  effective  services,  or 
about  10  per  cent,  on  their  whole  amount.  The  reduction  arose 
from  two  causes — the  recall  of  our  troops  from  the  colonies,  and 
the  adoption  of  the  new  system  of  control.  Tliis  year  the  number 
of  our  troops  in  the  colonies  would  be  34,852,  at  a  cost  of 
1,070,735/.,  showing  a  reduction  of  15,173  men  and  573,059/.  on 
the  votes  of  last  year.  This  would  raise  the  force  at  home  from 
87,505  to  92,015 ;  and  having  explained  and  justified  the  reductions 
he  proposed  to  effect  by  maintaining  the  cadres  and  cutting  down 
the  numerical  strength  of  each  battalion,  and  also  by  the  suppres- 
sion of  certain  staff  appointments,  Mr.  Cardwell  dealt  at  some 
length  with  the  question  of  our  reserve  forces.  Attaching  great 
importance  to  the  Militia  force,  he  stated  that  it  would  be  kept  uj) 
to  its  full  amount,  and  that  20,000/.  would  be  taken  to  improve 
the  position  of  the  officers,  and  to  bring  the  Militia  into  closer 
connexion  with  the  regular  army.  He  expressed,  too,  a  warm 
apj)reciation  of  the  services  of  the  yeomanry  and  tlie  volunteers ; 
and  though  compelled  to  decline  an  augmentation  of  the  capitation 
grant,  he  pointed  out  that  the  present  grant  was  over  half  a  million, 
and  that  it  would  speedily  be  necessary  to  furnish  the  force  with  a 
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new  weapon  and  new  ammunition.  The  first  reserve  and  the 
Militia  reserve  would  be  maintained  at  their  present  strength  ;  but 
though  not  reducing  the  vot<3  for  Militia  reserve,  Mr.  Cardwell 
intimated  very  great  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  scheme.  As  a 
general  result,  the  total  force  in  this  country  in  the  ensuing  year, 
including  regulars,  Militia,  volunteers,  and  reserve  forces,  would  be 
381,828,  as  against  341,997  last  year.  He  next  explained  the 
saving  to  be  eifected,  of  over  half  a  million,  from  the  adoption  of 
the  control  system  by  the  late  Government,  which  he  entirely 
approved,  and  which  had  been  extended  to  many  of  our  foreign 
stations.  On  the  important  question  of  the  materiel  of  the  army  he 
gave  an  interesting  account  of  some  of  the  recent  improvements  in 
guns,  powder,  &c.,  from  which  he  drew  the  conclusion  that  at  the 
present  moment  Parliament  ought  not  to  be  asked  for  any  vote 
except  for  real  and  important  improvements.  Both  in  great  guns 
and  small  arms  we  were  in  possession  of  better  weapons  than  any 
other  army ;  and  under  the  first  head  he  proposed  to  confine  the 
year's  operations  to  the  construction  of  the  heavy  dasses  of  guns ; 
and  under  the  second  head  to  manufacture  for  trial  a  few  Henry- 
Martigny  rifles,  which  had  been  recommended  for  adoption  as  the 
future  weapon  of  the  British  army.  On  the  Works  Vote  there 
would  be  a  considerable  diminution ;  and  having  said  a  few  words 
on  the  other  topics  contained  in  the  Estimates — such  as  barrack 
accommodation,  education,  employment  of  old  soldiers,  &c. — Mr. 
Cardwell  concluded  a  very  effective  speech  by  claiming  for  the 
Estimates  not  only  that  they  promoted  economy,  but  that  they 
would  add  to  the  efficiency  of  the  service  and  to  the  defensive  power 
of  the  country. 

Sir  J.  Pakington,  while  admitting  the  generally  satisfactory 
character  of  the  Estimates,  doubted  the  wisdom  of  so  large  a 
reduction  of  the  army,  and  also  whether  the  recall  of  troops  from 
our  eastern  settlements  and  colonies  had  not  been  carried  too  far. 
But,  conceding  the  necessity  of  reduction,  he  did  not  deny  that 
it  had  been  effected  in  the  most  judicious  manner.  On  the 
advantages  of  the  control  system  Sir  John  dwelt  with  much 
satisfaction. 

In  the  desultory  discussion  which  followed  on  the  different 
topics  in  the  Estimates,  Lord  Garlics  and  Colonel  North  sharply 
criticised  the  policy  of  the  proposed  reductions,  which  was  defended 
by  Major  O'Reilly.  Mr.  Anderson,  on  the  other  hand,  was  dis- 
satisfied with  the  smallness  of  the  reductions,  and  only  excused  it 
by  the  shortness  of  Mr.  CardwelPs  term  of  office.  Mr.  Mundella 
recommended  a  re-organization  of  the  present  contract  system ; 
and  Mr.  Rylands  declaimed  on  the  large  sums  spent  on  the  army 
during  the  last  half-century.  Lord  Elcho,  Sir  W.  Russell,  Colonel 
Loyd  Lindsay,  General  Percy  Herbert,  and  others,  made  some 
practical  observations  on  different  votes. 

The  Government  found  no  difficulty  in  carrying  the  votes 
required  for  the  Army  Departments,  but  the  larger  question  of  the 
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condition  and  organization  of  our  military  force  was  discussed 
in  both  Houses  with  considerable  interest  later  in  the  Session. 
The  first  occasion  was  in  the  House  of  Lords,  where  the 
subject  was  gone  into  with  much  ability  and  fulness  by 
Viscount  Monck.  The  noble  lord  began  his  speech  by  observing 
that  the  answer  to  the  question  of  the  proper  strength  of  our  army 
depended  on  the  possibility  of  our  being  attacked,  and  of  the 
strength  of  the  possible  attacking  power.  He  showed  that  when, 
as  now,  Europe  was  bristling  with  arms,  no  country  could  be  secure 
against  those  arms  being  in  certain  events  used  against  it,  and  that 
the  forces  which  great  Britain  had  available  to  resist  an  invasion 
were  neither  so  numerous  nor,  from  the  want  of  training  and  unity 
of  command,  so  effective  as  continental  armies.  The  organization 
of  the  regular  forces  was  defective ;  the  reserve  force  was  a  force 
mainly  on  paper ;  and  the  Militia,  which  was  the  primary  reserve 
force  of  the  country,  required  reform  in  all  respects.  It  was 
admitted  to  take  at  least  six  months  to  prepare  a  recruit  to  take  his 
place  in  the  Line ;  but  a  militiaman  had  but  five  months'  training 
spread  over  five  years.  The  delay  in  preparing  him  for  action 
would  be  increasisd  by  the  fact  that  he  was  now  armed  with 
the  old  muzzle-loading  musket,  and  would  need  experience  in  the 
use  of  weapons  of  precision.  Militia  officers,  too,  were  deficient  in 
training.  As  for  the  Volunteers,  Lord  Monck  objected  entirely 
to  treating  them  as  part  of  the  standing  force  of  the  kingdom. 
Their  voluntary  origin  prevented,  he  believed,  the  cultivation  of 
the  docility  essential  to  military  efficiency.  Besides,  they  were 
liable  to  be  called  out  for  militaiy  duty  only  in  case  of  an  invasion. 
But  then  it  would  be  too  late  to  prepare  the  necessary  locomotive 
agencies  and  supply  machinery ;  and  that,  moreover,  was  a  season 
when  those  who  formed  the  mass  of  the  force  would  be  more  useful 
in  other  places.  Sir  John  Burgoyne,  in  his  recent  pamphlet,  had 
come  to  the  same  conclusion  as  himself.  On  the  whole.  Lord  Monck 
thought  the  article  the  country  bought  was  indifferent,  and  the 
price  it  paid  far  too  high.  A  regular  soldier  cost  at  the  rate  of  37 L 
in  Prance,  33^.  in  Prussia;  but  in  England,  100^.;  and  the  cost  of 
the  other  branches  of  the  military  force  was  in  the  same  proportion. 
The  long  service  system  in  use  in  England  made  the  cost  still 
heavier,  without  at  all  increasing  the  men's  efficiency.  The  short 
service  system,  as  exemplified  particularly  in  Prussia,  was,  he  con- 
sidered, better  in  all  ways,  and  the  obstacles  to  its  introduction  into 
England  were  not  insuperable.  The  employment  of  British  troops 
in  the  colonies  and  India,  and  the  purchase  system,  were  the  main 
hindrances  to  a  better  organization  of  our  army.  But  the  first 
difficulty  was,  he  hoped,  in  the  course  of  removal,  and  the  abolition 
of  the  purchase  system  was  desirable,  even  apart  from  this  con- 
sideration. It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  short  service 
system  could  not  be  applied  to  India.  He  concluded  with  the 
sketch  of  a  plan  for  regimental  re-organization. 

Lord  Noi-thbrook,  while  pointing  out  that  Lord  Monek,  in  his 
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comparison  of  the  British  with  continental  warlike  strength,  had 
omitted  all  reference  to  our  pectdiar  insular  advantages  and  to  our 
naval  power,  and  while  also  doubting  the  fairness  of  the  comparison 
of  our  own  and  continental  armies  in  point  of  cost,  supported  as  the 
latter  were  by  conscription,  represented  that  the  Government  had 
already  taken  an  important  step  towards  removing  one  impediment 
to  a  re-organization  of  our  military  system  by  the  withdrawal  of  a 
large  force  from  colonial  for  home  service.  He  admitted  the 
advantages  of  a  short  service  system  in  facilitating  the  creation  of 
a  reserve  of  trained  men,  and  in  making  military  service  more 
popular,  and  he  showed  that  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  applying 
the  system  to  India  itself  were  less  than  Lord  Monck  thought. 
Mr.  Cardwell  had,  he  showed,  given  his  attention  to  the  question 
whether  the  term  of  service  might  not  be  shortened,  in  consideration 
of  a  term  of  service  in  the  reserve.  He  detailed  also  various 
contemplated  changes  which  would  have  the  result  of  improving 
the  efficiency  of  the  Militia,  whose  officers,  he  showed,  were  not  at 
present  inefficient,  and  of  the  Volunteer  Force,  which,  however,  he 
denied  had  ever  given  itself  out  for  part  of  the  standing  army, 
as  Lord  Monck  seemed  to  suppose.  Even  as  it  was,  it  was  easy  of 
proof  that  our  military  resources  and  defences  were  immensely 
greater  than  they  had  been  formerly. 

The  Duke  of  Cambridge  thought  Lord  Monck^s  whole  argument 
pointed  to  a  conscription,  an  impossible  alternative  in  England, 
though  one  which,  of  course,  wonderfully  simplified  the  question  of 
military  organization,  and  still  more  of  expense.  Whatever,  at 
any  rate,  was  done  in  the  way  of  introducing  organic  changes — 
for  instance,  the  short-service  system — he  hoped  the  existing 
system  would  be  allowed  to  go  on  pari  passu  till  the  new  system 
had  been  proved  adequate.  He  testified  to  the  sincerity  of  the 
Government  as  military  reformers. 

Lord  Dalhousie  approved  the  Government  plan  for  shortening 
the  period  of  enlistment,  and  in  return  making  service  in  the 
reserve  compulsory.  This  would  be  a  means  of  getting  rid  of 
married  men  in  the  army,  and  thus  saving  the  expense  of  the 
transport  of  women  and  children.  He  hoped,  however,  the  Govern- 
ment would  not  be  induced  to  meddle  with  the  system  of  purchase. 
At  all  events,  he  warned  them  against  taking  two  or  three  different 
systems  on  trial. 

Lord  Truro  urged  on  the  Government  the  necessity  of  devoting 
greater  attention  than  at  present  to  increasing  the  efficiency  of 
so  valuable  a  force  as  the  Volunteers.  The  defences  of  the 
country  generally  were,  he  thought,  extremely  inadequate.  He 
should  take  an  early  opportunity  of  drawing  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  this  important  question. 

After  a  few  words  of  explanation  by  Lord  Monck,  the  discussion 
closed. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  at  a  later  date.  Lord  Elcho  took  the 
opportunity  of  a  motion  to  go  into  Committee  of  Supply,  in  order 
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to  elicit  the  opinion  of  Members  as  to  the  expediency  of  organizing 
a  permanent  army  of  reserve.  He  himself  regarded  this  as  a 
measure  of  urgent  necessity.  In  the  outset,  he  admitted  that  the 
numbers  of  our  forces  were  sufficient,  provided  that  they  were 
welded  into  a  homogeneous  whole ;  and  that  the  principle  of  our 
military  system  was  sound,  if  judiciously  and  effectively  adminis- 
tered. This  system  he  divided  into  three  parts — a  regular  army, 
raised  voluntarily,  and  liable  to  foreign  service ;  the  Militia,  raised 
compulsorily,  in  theory  at  least,  but  only  liable  for  home  defence ; 
and  the  unpaid  Volunteer  Force ;  and,  premising  that  every  subject 
of  the  Queen,  by  law,  is  liable  to  military  service,  he  went  on  to 
discuss  how  these  three  forces  could  best  be  utilized  for  the  forma- 
tion of  an  eflScient  army  of  reserve.  As  to  the  army,  it  ought  to 
have  an  independent  reserve  of  its  own;  and  of  all  the  schemes 
suggested  he  preferred  Sir  Hope  Grant's.  By  this  the  term  of 
enlistment  would  be  for  twenty-one  years — seven  years  in  active 
service  in  the  line,  seven  in  the  nrst  reserve,  liable  to  foreign  service 
if  called  on,  and  seven  in  the  second  reserve,  only  liable  for  home 
defence ;  and  he  calculated  that  if  this  scheme,  which  might  be 
tried  alongside  of  the  present  system,  were  set  in  operation  at  once, 
at  the  end  of  fourteen  years,  at  an  annual  cost  of  a  little  over  half 
a  million  for  extra  pay,  the  regular  army  would  have  a  reserve  of 
130,000  men,  of  whom  half  would  be  available  for  foreign  service. 
As  to  the  Militia — the  backbone  of  our  military  system — Lord 
Elcho  recommended  that  a  certain  number,  according  to  a  roster, 
should  be  liable  for  foreign  service;  but  he  laid  most  stress  on  an 
enforcement  of  the  ballot ;  and  as  an  experiment,  just  to  see  how  it 
would  work,  he  sketched  out  a  plan  under  which  for  the  next  five 
years  5000  men  should  be  balloted  for  annually.  He  did  not 
propose  to  drill  or  call  them  out,  but  simply  to  enrol  them ;  and  in 
support  of  the  scheme  he  urged  that,  but  for  our  insular  position, 
conscription  would  undoubtedly  be  enforced  among  us,  and  that 
that  security  was  not  worth  now  so  much  as  in  former  times.  For 
theVolunteers  he  recommended  improvementof  organization,the  divi- 
sion of  England  into  districts,  and  more  frequent  drill  in  large  masses. 

Mr.  Akroyd  seconded  the  motion.  He  expressed  his  belief  that 
the  ballot  would  be  popular  with  the  working  classes,  and  that  the 
Volunteer  Force  was  that  in  which  their  services  would  be  most 
readily  obtained. 

Colonel  Loyd  Lindsay  also  concurred  in  Lord  Elcho's  views. 

Lord  Bury  was  almost  enthusiastic  in  support  of  the  ballot. 
He  believed  that  if  those  in  whom  the  people  had  confidence  would 
say  it  was  necessary,  it  would  be  generally  accepted.  Proceeding 
to  make  some  suggestions  of  his  own,  he  was  of  opinion  that 
liability  to  foreign  service  should  be  an  invariable  condition  of 
militia  service,  and  he  advocated  the  establishment  of  camps  of 
instruction,  at  which  the  Militia  should  be  trained  with  the  regular 
army.  As  one  result  of  the  ballot,  he  anticipated  that  the  autho- 
rities would  get  a  stronger  hold  over  the  Volunteers. 
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Mr.  Cardwell  agreed  with  many  of  Lord  Elcho^s  views,  especially 
that  the  regular  army  should  have  an  independent  reserve,  con- 
sisting of  men  in  the  position  of  furlough  men,  not  belonging 
both  to  the  Militia  and  Regulars.  He  held,  too,  with  him,  that  the 
true  basis  of  army  reform  was  long  periods  of  enlistment  and 
short  periods  of  service,  but  twenty-one  years  was  too  long.  To 
the  main  point  in  Lord  Elcho^s  motion — the  ballot — he  gave  an 
imreserved  opposition,  and  particularly  at  the  present  moment, 
when  recruiting  for  the  army  and  Militia  had  never  been  more 
brisk,  and  when,  the  Yeomanry  being  full  and  the  Volunteers 
gradually  increasing,  there  was  no  necessity  for  coercive  measures. 
If  ever  we  did  resort  to  them,  it  must  be  as  a  last  resource.  We 
had  ample  materials  of  every  kind  at  hand  for  an  army  of  reserve. 
What  we  wanted  was  an  efficient  organization  to  combine  them. 
Mr.  Cardwell,  as  to  the  length  of  service,  stated  that  he  was  in 
communication  with  the  Indian  Government  on  the  subject,  and  he 
hoped  next  Session  to  submit  a  plan  which  would  establish  periods 
of  service — comparatively  short,  but  long  enough  to  cover  Indian 
reliefs — and  which  would  secure  a  due  admixture  of  young  and  old 
soldiers.  As  to  the  reserve  forces,  the  country  would  be  divided 
into  manageable  districts,  in  which  there  would  be  a  staff  to  take 
charge  of  all  the  forces  within  it,  whether  regular  or  reserve. 
Various  measures  were  in  contemplation  for  the  improvement  of 
the  Militia.  The  Yeomanry,  it  was  hoped,  would  be  converted  into 
mounted  rifles ;  and  as  to  the  Volunteers,  inquiries  were  being  made 
whether  further  aid  could  be  given  them  under  more  stringent 
conditions  of  efficiency.  Plans  were  also  being  considered  for  the 
organization  of  the  Staff,  and  from  all  these  measures  Mr.  Cardwell 
expected  to  put  our  military  power  on  the  most  efficient  footing 
— a  small  army  at  home  in  time  of  peace,  capable  of  expansion, 
and  an  ample  reserve  force  behind  to  fill  it  up  when  necessary. 

Colonel  Wilson  Patten  thought  that  the  supporters  of  the  motion 
had  taken  a  very  inadequate  view  of  our  defensive  powers,  but 
admitted  that  sufficient  attention,  as  a  rule,  had  not  been  paid  to  the 
matter.  He  strongly  deprecated  the  ballot  as  unfair,  and  even 
iniquitous,  unless  under  an  overpowering  necessity,  and  agreed 
entirely  with  Mr.  CardwelFs  plan  for  short  terms  of  service.  At 
the  same  time  he  assured  him  that  by  certain  relaxations  of 
conditions  the  present  army  reserve  scheme  would  produce  more  men. 

Mr.  T.  Hughes  thought  that  some  mode  of  compulsory  enlistment 
would  have  to  be  resorted  to,  and  he  believed  it  would  not  be 
unpopular. 

Mr.  H.  Vivian  and  Major  Walker  advocated  an  increase  of  the 
Militia.  Sir  John  Pakington  strongly  deprecated  the  adoption  of 
the  ballot  except  as  a  last  resort,  and  criticised  Mr.  CardwelPs 
speech,  which,  he  thought,  consisted  merely  of  fair  promises.  The 
motion  was  ultimately  withdrawn. 

The  Naval  Estimates  were  moved  by  the  new  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  Mr.  Childers,  on  the  8th  March,  and  were  the  subject  of 
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several  discussions.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  said  that  the  total 
amount  required  for  this  branch  of  the  service  was  9,996,000/.,  viz. 
8,164,000/.  effective  services,  1,515,000/.  non-effective,  and  316,000/. 
transport  services,  which  was  a  reduction  of  1,027,000/.  on  the  previous 
year,  and  1,300,000/.  from  the  year  1867-68.  These  reductions  were 
divided  generally  over  all  the  votes,  and  after  the  accounts  had  been 
corrected  there  would  be  a  reduction  of  199,000/.  for  wages,  73,000/. 
victualling  departments,  127,000/.  dockyards,  57,000/.  stores, 
331,000/.  contracts,  and  21,000/.  transports.  Having  premised 
this,  he  divided  his  statement  under  three  main  heads — the  changes 
in  the  Admiralty  establishments,  the  policy  of  the  Government  in 
regard  to  our  fleets,  and  the  shipbuilding  programme.  Under  the 
first  head,  after  a  review  of  past  controversies  on  the  composition  of 
the  Admiralty,  from  which  he  drew  a  conclusion  decidedly  adverse 
to  the  abolition  of  the  Board  and  the  substitution  of  a  Secretary  of 
State,  he  explained  the  changes  he  had  made — the  chief  of  them 
being  those  of  seating  the  Controller  at  the  Board,  and  giving  him 
the  control  of  the  maU'riel  of  the  Navy,  putting  the  personnel  in  the 
charge  of  one  of  the  Junior  Lords,  and  giving  the  Secretary  control 
over  the  finances.  He  had  succeeded  in  concentrating  all  the  adminis- 
trative departments  of  the  Admiralty  about  Whitehall,  and  the 
general  result  of  his  changes  was  a  saving  of  20,000/.  a  year,  with 
no  injustice  to  any  individual.  About  9000/.  a  year  would  be 
saved  in  the  superintendence  of  the  dockyards,  though  there  was  an 
increase  of  24,000/.  for  wages,  and  there  would  be  a  considerable 
saving  in  petty  charges  for  maintenance,  &c.,  while  the  great  works 
at  Chatham,  Portsmouth,  and  Malta  would  be  pushed  on  with 
increased  vigour.  Inquiries  were  also  going  on  into  the  victualling 
and  hospital  departments,  which  he  anticipated  would  lead  to  con- 
siderable reductions.  Under  the  second  head — the  mode  of  dealing 
with  the  fleet — he  had  reduced  the  South  American,  Pacific,  China, 
Indian,  and  African  squadrons  from  eighty  ships  and  1 1,600  men  to 
sixty-four  ships  and  8500  men.  It  liad  been  arranged  that  the 
Indian  Government  should  pay  about  70,000/.  a  year  to\vards  the 
expenses  of  vessels  kept  in  Indian  waters;  and  it  was  proposed 
almost  immediately  to  send  a  flying  squadron  of  our  finest  vessels  to 
visit  foreign  stations,  and  to  despatch  a  few  of  the  coastguanl 
vessels  on  a  cruise.  The  reduction  of  men  and  boys  was  from 
66,770  to  63,000,  to  the  credit  of  which,  however,  the  late  Board  of 
Admiralty  was  chiefly  entitled.  Mr.  Childers  discussed  next  the 
condition  of  the  lists  of  officers,  which  he  pronounced  to  be  very 
unsatisfactory,  not  only  costly  to  the  country,  but  productive  of  in- 
efiiciency,  and  he  said  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would 
shortly  bring  in  a  Bill  to  commute  the  half-pay  of  a  certain  number 
of  officers,  and  thus  the  Admiralty  would  be  able  to  recast  the  lists 
acconling  to  the  present  requirements  of  the  service.  Passing  to  the 
last  head — the  ship-building  programme — after  showing  that  at  the 
end  of  the  financial  year  pretty  nearly  all  the  ships  now  in  hand  would 
be  completed,  he  announced  that  two  turret-ships,  which  would  be  the 
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most  powerful  afloat,  would  be  laid  down  at  once,  one  at  Pembroke 
and  one  at  Chatham,  They  would  be  4400  tons,  double-screws, 
twelve  and  a  half  knots  speed,  plated  with  12-inch  and  14-incli 
armour,  carrying  four  25-ton  guns,  and  costing  286,000/.  each. 
Another  turret-ram — an  improved  "  Hotspur  " — and  two  or  three 
vessels  of  the  "  Stanch  "  class  completed  the  ship-building  programme 
of  the  year,  and  when  it  was  carried  out  we  should  have  forty-seven 
armoured  vessels  afloat,  with  598  guns;  and  these,  with  sixty-six 
eflScient  unarmoured  ships,  and  a  large  number  of  vessels  of  the  old 
type,  Mr.  Childers  maintained  (without  going  into  close  com- 
parisons) would  give  us  a  navy  stronger  than  that  of  any  other 
nation. 

Mr.  Corry  vindicated  the  policy  of  the  late  Board  which,  he 
showed,  before  it  went  out,  had  prepared  for  a  reduction  of  658,000/. 
on  last  yearns  Estimates,  leaving  only  365,000/.  to  Mr.  Childers^s 
credit.  Criticising  the  programme  of  the  year,  he  expressed  serious 
doubts  whether  the  reductions  in  the  Admiralty  estabUshments  were 
wise,  and  strongly  objected  to  the  laying  down  of  two  new  turret- 
shipsuntilthe  ^' Captain^'  and  ^'Monarch''  had  been  triedat  sea.  From 
the  description  given  by  Mr.  Childers  of  these  vessels,  he  predicted 
that  they  would  be  useless,  either  as  sea-going  ships  or  coast  defences. 

Sir  J.  Elphinstone  disapproved  strongly  of  the  proposed  reductions, 
both  at  the  Admiralty  and  in  the  dockyards.  Sir  J.  Pakington  also 
thought  that  some  of  the  reductions  had  been  made  with  unnecessary 
harshness. 

The  main  features  of  the  Estimates  were  favourably  received. 
The  recent  changes  in  the  organization  of  the  Admiralty  did  not, 
however,  escape  criticism.  Mr.  Corry  found  fault  wnth  most  of 
them,  observing  that  they  were  entirely  opposed  to  all  the  canons  of 
Admiralty  management  laid  down  by  Sir  J.  Graham.  He  objected 
chiefly  to  the  entire  ship-building  policy  of  the  country  being  in  the 
hands  of  the  Controller  of  the  Navy,  to  the  absolute  power  given  to 
the  First  Lord,  and  to  the  accumulation  of  work  on  the  head  of  the 
First  Sea  Lord. 

Lord  H.  Lennox,  Sir  J.  Elphinstone,  and  Sir  John  Hay  com- 
mented with  some  severity  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  economical 
reductions  had  been  carried  out. 

On  the  vote  of  1,086,044/.  for  the  dockyards,  there  arose  a  rather 
sharp  controversy  on  the  programme  of  the  Government  in  regard 
to  ship-building. 

Mr.  Childers  defended  his  proposal  to  build  at  once  two  powerful 
sea-going  turret-ships,  without  masts,  capable  of  going  to  all  parts 
of  the  world.  The  Admiralty  was  not  prepared  either  to  desist  for  a 
time  from  building  powerful  ships  of  war  or  to  build  wooden  ships 
or  iron  broadsides,  and  he  assured  the  Committee  that  the  most 
eminent  scientific  authorities  and  naval  oflScers  were  satisfied  that 
these  ships  would  be  decidedly  successful.  It  was  unnecessary,  he 
added,  to  wait  for  the  trials  of  the  ^'  Captain  ^^  and  "  Monarch,^^  because 
there  were  no  usefiil  elements  of  comparison  between  them. 
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Mr.  Cony  read  numerous  letters  from  naval  officers^  unani- 
mously condemning  the  Admiralty  designs  as  certain  to  end  in 
failure.  There  was  no  need  to  commence  the  ships  at  once,  for  as 
only  10  per  cent,  of  their  cost  was  taken  in  this  yearns  estimate  veiy 
little  progress  could  be  made  ^ith  them  by  the  time  the  "  Captain  " 
and  "  Monarch  '^  were  ready  for  trial.  Mr.  Corry  gave  effect  to  his 
views  by  moving  to  omit  from  the  vote  the  sum  of  80,000/.  relating 
to  the  two  turret-ships. 

Admiral  Erskine  supported  the  amendment,  deprecating  the 
irrepressible  propensity  of  the  Admiralty  to  try  experiments.  He 
agreed  with  Mr.  Corry  as  to  the  probable  failure  of  these  ships,  or,  at 
least,  that  so  many  experiments  were  to  be  tried  that  some  of  them 
must  fail. 

The  propositions  of  the  Government  were  supported  by  Mr.  Laird^ 
Mr.  Samuda,  and  Captain  Egerton ;  but  were  disapproved  by 
Admiral  Seymour.  An  amendment,  moved  by  Mr.  Corry,  was 
rejected  by  122  to  46.     The  other  votes  were  readily  passed. 

In  connexion  with  the  administration  of  the  navy,  the  attention 
of  the  House  of  Commons  was  directed  before  the  close  of  the 
Session  to  certain  changes  in  the  system  of  making  contracts  which 
the  present  Board  of  Admiralty  had  introduced.  In  answer  to 
inquiries  on  this  head,  Mr.  Baxter,  the  recently-appointed  Secretary 
to  the  department,  explained  the  new  system  of  contracts  and 
purchase  which  he  had  established,  and  gave  instances  of  the  saving 
already  effected  in  various  departments.  With  regard  to  the 
contracts — he  mentioned  that  he  had  already  discovered  the  exis- 
tence of  some  corrupt  practices,  both  at  Somerset  House  and  in 
the  dockyards,  and  he  added  the  general  observation  that  his  short 
official  experience  had  already  convinced  him  that,  without  putting 
down  a  single  ship  or  sailor,  immense  reductions  might  be  made  in 
our  overgrown  establishments. 

Sir  J.  Elphinstone  questioned  the  right  of  the  Government  to 
take  credit  for  some  of  the  savings  which  they  claimed.  Mr. 
Liddell,  however,  congratulated  the  Ministry  on  the  success  of 
their  efforts.  Mr.  Candlish,  Mr.  Rathbone,  and  Mr.  Mundella 
recommended  the  infusion  of  a  greater  amount  of  the  "  man-of- 
business^^  element  into  the  departments.  Mr.  Henley  predicted 
that  the  system  of  private  purchase  would  speedily  make  the 
Government  highly  unpopular. 

Mr.  Childers,  in  reply  to  some  criticisms  of  Sir  J.  Elphinstone, 
defended  his  administration  of  the  navy,  which,  he  said,  had  given 
England  a  stronger  fleet  than  she  had  possessed  since  the  French 
war ;  and  a  remark  from  Mr.  Mundella,  that  the  army  purchase 
system  was  devised  for  corruption,  called  up  Mr.  Cardwell,  who 
showed  that  it  was  virtually  the  model  for  the  changes  being  made 
at  the  Admiralty. 

In  the  Parliamentary  proceedings  of  1868  an  account  \vill  be 
found  of  the  measure  by  which  the  Government  was  authorized  to 
purchase  the  undertakings  of  the  various  Telegraph  Companies,  with 
a  view  of  placing  them  under  the  management  of  the  Postmaster- 
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General.  A  valuation  was  taken  in  pursuance  of  that  Act  of  the 
property  of  each  Company  to  be  paid  for  by  the  public,  and  it 
became  necessary  in  this  Session  to  authorize  the  Executive  by  Bill 
to  raise  and  appropriate  the  necessary  funds.  It  devolved  on  the 
Marquis  of  Hartington,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  office  of  Post- 
master-General, to  introduce  this  Bill,  which  he  did  shortly  before 
the  end  of  the  Session,  and  made,  in  so  doing,  a  prefatory  state- 
ment explanatory  of  the  financial  operation  and  its  estimated  results. 
Premising  that  the  basis  of  the  arrang^ement  of  last  year  was  twenty 
years'  purchase  of  the  net  profits  up  to  June  1869,  he  explained  the 
steps  taken  by  the  Post-office  authorities  to  ascertain  these  profits 
and  the  value  of  the  stock  to  be  taken  over.  The  chief  result  of 
these  had  been  to  reduce  the  claims  of  the  Telegraph  Companies 
from  7,035,977^.  to  5,715,047^.,  an  abatement  of  1,320,930^.,  and 
of  this  5,220,109^.  would  be  for  the  purchase  of  profits,  and 
494,938/.  for  other  items.  The  purchase  of  the  rights  of  the 
Railway  Companies  he  put  at  700,000/.,  the  expense  of  extensions 
at  300,000/.,  and,  including  compensations  to  small  companies, 
necessitated  by  the  monopoly  clause  which  the  Bill  would  contain, 
he  calculated  the  whole  cost  of  the  transfer  at  6,750,000/.  The 
inquiries  of  the  Post  Office  showed  that  the  business  of  the  Telegraph 
Companies  was  rapidly  and  steadily  increasing — in  one  case  at 
1 8  per  cent.,  and  in  another  at  32  per  cent,  per  annum  ;  but  calcu- 
lating the  average  increase  at  10  per  cent.,  this  sum  of  6,750,000/. 
would  represent  not  20,  but  only  17  J  years'  purchase  of  the  profits 
of  1869.  The  annual  revenue  he  put  at  673,838/.,  and  the  expen- 
diture at  359,484/.,  giving  a  net  profit  of  314,354/. ;  and  the  interest 
on  6,750,000/.  at  4  per  cent,  being  270,000/.,  and  at  3^  per  cent. 
236,350/.,  in  the  one  case  there  would  be  a  surplus  of  44,000/.,  and 
in  the  other  of  77,000/.  The  Bill  would  give  power  to  raise  the 
purchase  money  by  Exchequer  bills  or  bonds,  or  by  the  creation 
of  consolidated  stock  or  terminable  annuities,  and  he  anticipated 
that  it  would  be  raised  at  the  lower  rate  of  3 J  per  cent.,  so  that  the 
surplus  would  be  77,000/.  He  calculated  that  by  the  revision  ot 
tarifis  and  additional  facilities  the  number  of  messages  would  be 
raised  from  0,250,000  annually  to  8,815,000,  which,  at  an  average 
rate  of  L?.  2d,,  would  give  an  annual  revenue  of  514,234/.  Tlie 
revenue  from  Continental  and  Atlantic  telegraphs  he  estimated  at 
109,604/.,  from  private  wires  at  25,000/.,  and  from  transmission 
of  news  at  25,000/.  After  assuring  the  House  that  the  estimates 
had  all  been  framed  on  the  most  moderate  basis,  he  concluded  by  a 
justification  of  the  monopoly  clause,  mentioning,  among  other 
arguments,  that  the  number  of  offices  would  be  increased  from  one 
in  13,000  to  one  in  6000  of  the  population. 

After  some  remarks  from  Mr.  Ward  Hunt,  who,  as  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  had  charge  of  the  measure  of  1868,  and  from  Mr. 
Crawford  and  other  members,  the  resolutions  moved  by  the  noble 
Marquis  were  adopted  by  the  House. 

The  Bill  founded  on  these  resolutions  met  with  some  animad- 
versions in  its  passage  through  Committee. 
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Mr.  W.  Fowler  insisted  that  the  Government  was  making  a 
very  improvident  bargain^  and  one  of  the  proofs  on  which  he 
dwelt  most  was  the  rise  in  the  price  of  the  shares  in  the  various 
companies  since  the  moment  when  the  idea  of  Government  purchase 
was  first  started.  Applying  the  ordinary  rules  to  the  transaction, 
he  held  that  I25  years^  purchase,  with  25  per  cent,  for  compulsion 
was  an  ample  price  to  pay,  and  that  all  above  that  was  thrown  away. 
In  addition  to  this  he  urged  that  the  bargain  did  not  include  all 
the  ultimate  rights  of  the  railway  companies,  and  that  in  a  few 
years  they  would  bring  in  a  large  bill  against  the  State.  He 
characterized  the  Bill  as  a  leap  in  the  dark,  and  he  justified  his 
interposition  at  this  stage  by  a  prediction  that  the  State  might 
be  called  on  in  due  time  to  undertake  the  water  supply  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  a  telegraph  director,  said  that  the  companies 
were  not  at  all  anxious  to  part  with  a  valuable  property,  and  had  only 
yielded  reluctantly  to  the  general  opinion  that  the  public  interest 
would  be  promoted  by  this  service  being  in  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Their  profits  he  showed  by  statistics  had  been  rising 
rapidly  in  inverse  ratio  to  their  expenditure,  so  that  the  bargain  now 
made  was  only  16^  years^  purchase  of  the  last  yearns  profits. 
Mr.  Smith  quoted  from  the  experience  of  his  own  company  to 
prove  that  by  amalgamation  the  expense  of  working  could  be  largely 
reduced. 

Mr.  Ward  Hunt  defended  the  ba]^in  made  by  the  late  Govern- 
ment. Public  opinion  was  strongly  in  favour  of  transferring  this 
business  to  the  State,  and  the  Government  had  to  make  the  best 
terms  they  could.  He  admitted  that  the  telegraph  companies  had 
been  liberally  treated,  but  that  did  not  make  the  transaction  less 
profitable  on  the  whole  for  the  State,  and  if  the  Bill  had  been  delayed 
for  another  year  the  price  to  be  paid  would  have  been  proportionately 
large. 

Mr.  Crawford  held  to  his  old  opinion  that  the  terms  given  to  the 
companies  were  preposterously  extravagant,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  House  was  bound  in  honour  by  the  Bill  of  last  year. 

The  Marquis  of  Hartington,  on  the  contrary,  maintained  that  the 
Bill  of  last  year  only  afiirmed  the  expediency  of  acquiring  this 
business  for  the  State,  and  that  the  House  was  quite  competent  to 
revise  the  terms  of  the  bargain.  But  having  carefully  examined 
it,  he  believed  it  to  be  eminently  advantageous,  and  he  defended  the 
Post-office  calculations  against  the  criticisms  which  had  been  passed 
upon  them.  The  eflfect  of  rejecting  the  Bill  this  year  would  only 
be  to  compel  the  State  to  pay  a  much  larger  price  hereafter. 

An  amendment  adverse  to  the  Bill,  moved  by  Mr.  Torrens,  was 
rejected  by  148  to  23,  and  it  soon  afterwards  became  law. 

The  consideration  of  the  Annual  Financial  Statement  for  India 
was,  as  usual,  deferred  until  the  fag-end  of  the  Session,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  tardiness  with  which  the  accounts  are  ftimished  by 
the  Indian  Executive.     It  was  not  till  the  3rd  of  August  that  the 
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Under-Secretary  of  State  for  India,  Mr.  Grant  Duff,  was  able  to 
make  his  exposition  to  the  House  of  Commons.  This  year,  however, 
the  Chief  Secretary  (the  Duke  of  Argyll)  somewhat  anticipated  the 
statement  in  the  other  House  by  bringing  the  subjects  of  Indian 
finance  and  railways  before  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  23rd  July, 
when  his  Grace  laid  certain  despatches  bearing  on  these  matters 
upon  the  table,  and  addressed  the  House*  at  considerable  length 
respecting  them.  The  noble  duke  showed  that  in  the  ten  years 
since  the  mutiny  the  revenue  had  increased  by  over  fifteen  millions 
sterling,  i.  e.  at  a  rate  of  45  per  cent.,  the  revenue  of  the  year  pre- 
ceding the  mutiny  having  been  33,378,000/.,  and  that  of  1867-8 
48,534,000/.  Of  the  gross  amount  of  increase  7,315,000/.  was  due 
to  increased  or  new  taxation,  but  the  remainder  to  the  increase 
of  returns  from  old  sources,  such  as  opium,  the  land  revenue,  and 
the  Customs.  Indeed,  under  several  heads  the  increase  of  profit  to 
the  State  had  been  accompanied  by  a  reduction  of  the  burden  on 
the  tax-payer,  there  having  been,  for  instance,  a  very  large  reduction 
of  the  Custom^s  duties,  while,  again,  the  proportion  which  the  State 
derived  under  the  item  of  land  revenue,  on  which  there  had  been  an 
increase  in  every  province  of  India,  did  not  now  exceed  25  per  cent. 
of  the  produce,  as  against  50  per  cent,  formerly.  He  showed,  more- 
over, that  the  two  years  which  he  had  compared  were  ordinary  years, 
and  that  the  comparison  gave  no  impression  of  the  actual  elasticity 
of  which  Indian  revenue  admitted  in  exceptional  years.  Turning, 
then,  to  the  common  belief  that  the  Indian  Empire  had  been  for 
years  in  a  state  of  chronic  debt,  he  denied  that  this,  as  a  rule,  was 
true,  and  he  explained  that  in  particular  it  had  not  been  the  fact  in 
three  of  the  years  since  1860.  Contemporaneously,  however,  with 
the  increase  of  revenue  there  had  been  in  the  ten  years  since  the 
mutiny  a  slightly  greater  increase  of  expenditure,  leaving  a  deficit 
of  about  1,000,000/.  The  increase  had  been  greatest  in  military 
expenditure,  which  he  saw  but  little  hope  of  reducing,  except  as  to 
the  expense,  now  enormous,  of  recruiting ;  but  other  heads  of  in- 
creased expenditure  were  law  and  justice,  the  machinery  of  which 
had  been  thereby  considerably  improved;  and  2,305,000/.  more  than 
before  the  mutiny  was  payable  in  respect  of  the  Indian  debt.  As 
to  that,  however,  he  reminded  the  House  that  we  were  borrowing 
now  on  easier  terms  than  formerly,  viz.  at  4/.  per  cent.,  and  that 
the  credit  of  the  Indian  Empire  as  it  was  stood  higher  than  that 
of  any  European  power.  Public  works  were  a  serious  additional 
source  of  expenditure.  The  total  result  showed  that  on  the  ordinary 
expenditure  there  was  an  annual  deficit  of  one  million,  and  on 
the  expenditure  on  public  works  of  from  two  to  three  millions. 
Such  a  deficit  gave,  he  thought,  no  ground  for  alarm,  our  whole 
Indian  debt  not  exceeding  even  now  two  years^  Indian  revenue; 
but  he  held  there  was  ground  for  caution,  and  for  introducing  greater 
economy  where  economy  was  possible.  He  suggested  that  the 
whole  subject  of  State  guarantees  of  the  cost  of  public  works  required 
revision.     In  particular,  in  respect  of  the  construction  of  railways. 
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he  sketched  a  plan  by  which  the  Indian  Government  should  take 
railway-making  into  its  own  hands^  and  construct  the  lines  on  its 
own  account,  borrowing  the  necessary  capital  on  its  own  credit,  and 
not  through  the  medium  of  boards  sitting  in  London.  He  believed 
the  Government  could  do  the  work  both  more  cheaply  and  better 
than  the  experience  of  the  last  few  years  showed  could  be  done 
where  the  body  which  contracted  and  that  which  had  to  take  the 
risk  were  different. 

Viscount  Halifax  had  no  morbid  objection  to  increased  expendi- 
ture on  its  own  account,  and  he  saw  but  little  hope  of  reducing  it ; 
but  he  urged  the  expediency  of  facing  the  fact,  and  of  taking  mea- 
sures to  square  the  expenditure  and  the  revenue.  He  was  himself 
sceptical  as  to  the  alleged  re-productiveness  in  the  literal  sense  of 
expenditure  on  public  works ;  but  he  admitted  that  was  not  of  itself 
a  sufficient  reason  against  undertaking  such  works,  and  he  expressed 
approval  of  the  plan  for  the  undertaking  of  railway  construction  by 
the  Government. 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  concurred  with  the  Duke  of  Argyll  as 
to  the  wastefulness,  and  now,  though  perhaps  not  formerly,  the 
needlessness,  of  the  policy  of  guaranteeing  railway  enterprise. 

Lord  Lawrence  deprecated  as  injurious,  even  to  our  finances,  a 
great  reduction  in  the  numbers  of  the  English  army  maintained  in 
India,  which,  considering  its  proportion  to  the  native  troops,  and 
considering  also  the  population  of  India,  its  size,  and  the  warlike 
disposition  of  many  of  its  tribes,  especially  on  the  frontier,  he  denied 
was  now  excessive.  He  saw,  moreover,  no  possibility  of  making 
any  material  increase  in  the  existing  taxes,  but  he  suggested  that 
the  deficit  might  be  lessened  by  relieving  the  Indian  revenue  from 
certain  charges.  For  instance,  the  expense  of  soldiers  who  had 
passed  the  Indian  frontier  ought,  he  maintained,  in  fairness  to  fall 
on  the  English  revenue,  on  the  same  principle  on  which  India  paid 
the  cost  of  troops  raised  for  its  service  before  even  they  left  this 
country.  He  insisted  on  the  duty  of  expenditure  on  barracks  and 
on  the  policy  of  expenditure  on  irrigation.  On  the  question  of  the 
guarantee  system  he  thought  gratitude  was  due  to  the  private 
enterprise  which  had  started  railways  in  India,  but  he  was  convinced 
the  expenditure  under  guarantees  was  excessive  and  unreasonable, 
and  he  warmly  supported  the  plan  refeiTcd  to  by  the  Duke  of 
Argyll. 

Some  further  remarks  having  been  made  by  Earl  Portescue  and 
Lord  Lyveden,  the  subject  dropped. 

Mr.  Grant  Duff's  statement  was  made,  as  is  customary  with 
Indian  Budgets,  in  a  very  thin  House,  and  his  financial  details  had 
been  to  a  considerable  extent  anticipated  by  the  speech  of  the  Duke 
of  Argyll  a  few  days  previously.  Mr.  Duff,  in  an  elaborate  and  lucid 
exposition,  divided  the  matters  he  had  to  deal  with  into  three  parts, 
or  epochs,  viz.  1867,  the  latest  year  as  to  which  we  had  had  com- 
plete information;  1868-9,  two-thirds  actual  results  and  one- third 
estimate ;  and  1869-70^  entirely  estimate.     In  the  first  period  there 
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had  been  an  income  of  48,534,412/.,  a^inst  an  expenditure  of 
49,542,107/.,  showing  a  deficit  of  more  than  1,007,000/.,  exclusive 
of  700,000/.  spent  on  reproductive  works.     The  largest  source  of 
revenue   was  land  assessment — 19,000,000/. ;    and  after  this  the 
chief  items  were  :— Opium,  9,000,000/. ;  salt,  5,700,000/.;  Customs, 
2,570,000/.;  excise  on  spirits,  &c.,  2,238,000/. ;  stamps,  2,300,000/. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  account  the  largest  item  of  expenditure 
was   due  to  the  army— 16,000,000/.,  of  which  12,600,000/.  was 
spent  in  India.     Next  came  public  works,  5,800,000/. ;  interest  on 
debt,  2,761,813/.  payable  in  India,  and  1,498,000/.  in  England; 
law   and  justice,    2,500,000/. ;    public    departments,  1,000,000/. ; 
diplomatic  service,  240,000/.;  and  education  and   other  civilizing 
influences,  780,000/.     Passing  to  the  following  year,  1868-9,   it 
showed  an  increase  of  750,000/.  in  the  receipts,  and  of  3,750,000/. 
in  the  expenditure,  over  the  amounts  stated  in  Mr.  Massey's  last 
estimates.     The  last  increase  was  caused  by  the  transfer  to  ordinary 
expenditure  of  works  which  had  formerly  been  counted  as  extra- 
ordinary, the  failure  of  crops,  the  increased  price  of  stores,  &c. ;  and 
the  general  result  for  the  year,  according  to  Sir  R.  Temple's  calcu- 
lations in  March,  was  a  deficit  of  over  a  million,  though  Mr.  Duff 
added  he  expected  the  actual  result  would  be  less  satisfactory.     For 
the  coming  year,  1869-70,  Sir  11.  Temple  had  estimated  a  revenue 
of  about  49,300,000/.     The  opium  yield,  it  was  expected,  would  fall 
off,  but  Sir  R.  Temple  proposed,  and  the  India  Office  approved  the 
proposal,  to  redeem  that  falling  ofi*  by  changing  the  certificate  tax 
into  an  income  tax.     The  expenditure  for  the  year  was  estimated  at 
49,250,000/.,  showing  a  small  surplus  of  50,000/.,  about  the  reality 
of  which,  however,  Mr.  Duff  did  not  appear  to  be  very  sanguine. 
This  estimate  left  out  of  sight  a  proposed  extraordinary  expenditure 
of  3,500,000/.  on  remunerative  public  works,  of  which  2,750,000/. 
would  be  on  works  of  irrigation,  and  360,800/.  on  State  railways, 
particularly  the  line  from  Lahore  to  Peshawur.     This  led  Mr.  Duff 
into  a  long  dissertation  on  the  principles  which  ought  to  govern 
expenditure  on  public  works,  and  he  stated  that  to  carry  out  the 
programme  of  the  year,  and  at  the  same  time  to  maintain  the  cash 
balances  at  their  present  pitch — over  10,000,000/. — a  loan  would 
be  necessary.     As  the  borrowing  powers  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment were  on  the  point  of  expiring,  there  was  a  Bill  then  before  the 
House  to  empower  it  to  borrow  8,000,000/.     On  the  whole,  Mr. 
Duff  took  a  hopeful  view  of  the  condition  of  India.  *  The  revenue 
was  rising,  the  exports  and  imports  were  on  the  increase,  railways 
were  expanding  ;  but  for  further  help  we  must  look  to  the  reduction 
of  military  expenditure,  the  confining  of  public  works  \vithin  reason- 
able limits,  and  the  inculcation  of  economical  habits  of  thought  on 
the  Indian  public  mind. 

Mr.  Crawford  defended  the  Indian  Railway  Companies  from  the 
charges  of  extravagance  made  in  recent  despatches  of  the  Indian 
Executive.  He  did  not  object  to  the  Government  constructing 
railways  for  political  objects,  and  lines  through  the  native  states^ 
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but  he  did  not  think  that  their  interference  ought  to  be  carried 
farther. 

Sir  S.  Northcote  expressed  a  general  approval  of  the  Budget, 
but  exhorted  the  Government  to  proceed  cautiously  in  its  railway 
schemes.  Taking  a  sanguine  view  of  the  future  of  India,  he  main* 
taincd  that  when  a  loan  was  raised  for  extraonlinary  expenditure, 
even  on  reproductive  works,  the  necessity  became  greater  for 
securing  a  working  surplus  on  the  ordinary  expenditure,  and  he 
impressed  on  the  Indian  Government  the  importance  of  not  over- 
working its  departments,  and  not  overstraining  its  finances. 

Sir  C.  Wingfield  commented  on  the  large  amount  of  the  ex- 
penditure for  barracks,  and  suggested  the  adoption  of  two  reforms, 
viz.  the  separation  of  judicial  from  executive  and  fiscal  functions, 
and  the  establishment  of  native  consultative  bodies. 

Mr.  Fowler  and  Sir  W.  Lawson  joined  in  reprobation  of  the 
opium  traffic,  and  Colonel  Sykes  protested  against  the  maintenance 
of  an  unnecessarily  large  European  force  in  India.  Mr.  J.  B. 
Smith,  Mr.  Bazeley,  and  Mr.  Pratt  urged  strongly  on  the  Govern- 
ment the  importance  of  encouraging  artificial  irrigation  and  the 
production  of  cotton. 

A  subject  of  interesting  speculation  was  touched  uix)n  just  before 
the  close  of  the  Session,  but  was  rather  started  for  discussion  than 
actually  discussed,  which  indeed  the  state  of  parliamentary  busi- 
ness at  that  time  would  not  have  permitted.  But  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  intimated  his  wish  that  the  matter  should  be 
brought  under  the  test  of  public  opinion,  and  the  question  having 
been  thus  raised  formed  the  topic  of  much  exposition  and  contro- 
versy by  the  public  press  after  the  Session  closed.  It  related  to 
the  National  Coinage,  and  originated  in  some  remarks  made  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Smith,  who  called  attention  to  the 
recent  Report  of  the  Master  of  the  Mint  upon  the  Gold  Coinage,  and 
inquired  whether  the  Government  was  disposed  to  recommend  the 
adoption  of  any  measure  extending  to  this  country  the  advantages 
of  the  International  Coinage  Convention  of  December,  1865. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  admitted  that  the  gold  coinage  of 
the  country  was  in  a  most  unsatisfactory  condition,  and  that  the  waste 
occurring  under  our  present  system  was  enormous,  for  of  98,000,000 
sovereigns  coined  since  1850,  according  to  Mr.  Jevons^s  calculation, 
44,000,000  had  disappeared  altogether  from  circulation.  Unlike 
almost  every  other  country  in  the  w^orld,  we  charged  nothing  for 
coining  bullion ;  we  gave  back  the  manufactured  article,  in  ex- 
change for  the  raw  material  brought  to  the  Mint,  without  imposing 
a  '^  mintage ''  or  ^'  seignorage."  As  a  result  of  this  a  regular  trade 
had  been  established  (the  chief  seat  of  which  was  at  Brussels)  of 
picking  out  the  heaviest  sovereigns  and  melting  them  down,  and 
they  w^ere  also  largely  exported  as  bullion.  Moreover,  although 
after  eighteen  years'  wear,  on  an  average,  a  sovereign  became  so  re- 
duced in  weight  as  to  be  no  longer  a  legal  tender,  we  took  no  pains 
to  call  in  our  light  coinage,  and  the  consequence  was  that  3H  per 
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cent,  of  our  sovereigns,  and  40  per  cent,  of  oiir  half-sovereigns,  were 
not  of  the  legal  weight.  This  evil  was  a  practical  one  of  some 
importance,  because  it  would  shortly  be  necessary  to  repair  this 
waste  in  our  coinage,  which  would  cost  the  country  no  less  than 
400,000/.  The  remedy  for  this  prodigality  was  to  charge  a 
^^  seignorage  "  for  coinage,  for  which  Mr.  Lowe  quoted  the  authority 
of  Sir  Dudley  North,  Adam  Smith,  and  M^Culloch,  as  well  as  of 
the  present  Master  of  the  Mint  and  Colonel  Smith.  This,  to  cover 
the  expense  of  coinage  and  recoinage  and  wear  and  tear,  he  calcu- 
lated at  a  trifle  over  1  per  cent.  The  great  argument  against  it 
was  that  if  the  Mint  charged  more  for  the  sovereign  its  value  would 
be  increased,  and  the  general  transactions  of  the  country  would  be 
disturbed.  After  discussing  the  various  modes  of  meeting  the  diffi- 
culty, Mr.  Lowe's  opinion  inclined  in  favour  of  reducing  the  value  of 
the  sovereign  by  1  per  cent.,  as  a  return  for  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
coinage.  As  to  the  question  of  international  coinage,  Mr.  Lowe  said 
that  the  French  Government  had  recently  written  to  him,  but  at  pre- 
sent he  had  gone  no  farther  than  to  point  out  to  them  that  it  would  be 
impossible  as  long  as  France  retained  both  a  gold  and  silver  standard ; 
and  he  believed  the  French  Government  was  favourable  to  adhering 
to  a  gold  standard.  There  must  also  be  an  identity  of  weight,  fine- 
ness, and  alloy.  Mr.  Lowe  did  not  agree  with  those  who  saw  great 
difficulties  in  the  establishment  of  an  international  coinage.  For 
instance,  the  French  Mint  was  about  to  coin  a  25f.  gold  piece,  which 
would  be  about  22c.  less  in  value  than  our  sovereign,  and  if  we 
were  to  take  1  per  cent,  out  of  the  value  of  our  sovereign  for 
mintage,  the 'value  of  the  two  would  about  correspond.  France 
now  charged  \  per  cent,  for  mintage,  but  it  would  be  necessary  for 
her  to  charge  at  the  same  rate  as  we  did ;  and,  considering  that  the 
Spanish  doubloon,  the  American  eagle,  and  the  Prussian  Frederick 
would  be  nearly  identical  with  this  25f.  piece,  the  way  would  be 
cleared  for  a  general  European  coinage.  Mr.  Lowe  concluded  by 
remarking  that  he  had  nothing  now  to  propose,  but  wished  the 
subject  to  be  ventilated  in  the  country  during  the  recess. 

The  challenge  thus  offered  to  public  discussion  was  speedily 
taken  up,  but  the  correspondence  which  took  place  in  various  public 
channels  brought  to  light  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  among  eminent 
and  well-informed  persons  on  the  much- controverted  doctrines  of 
the  currency. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Education— The  Endowed  Schools  Bill,  brought  in  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster  on  behalf 
of  the  Qovcmmcnt — Objects  and  character  of  the  Measure — Discussed  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  modified  in  a  Select  Committee — Debates  on  the 
Measure  in  the  House  of  Lords — The  Bill  passed— University  Tests  Abolition  Bill 
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introduced  by  the  Solicitor-General,  Sir  J.  D.  Coleridge— It  is  opposed  by  Con- 
servative Members — Sir  Roundell  Palmer  moves  Amendments,  which  are  afterwards 
withdrawn — The  Tliird  Reading  is  carried  by  116  to  65 — In  the  Lords  it  is  un- 
favourably received,  and  rejected  by  91  to  54,  the  previous  Question  being  moved  by 
Lord  Carnarvon — Trinity  College  Dublin — Mr.  Fawcett  moves  a  Resolution  con- 
demnatory of  Restrictions  on  Fellowships  and  Scholarships — Dr.  Ball  announces 
that  the  authorities  of  the  College  will  not  oppose  the  change — Remarks  of  Mr. 
Chichester  Fortescue  and  other  Members — The  Annual  JEducation  Vote  for  Great 
Britain — The  Vote  is  moved  and  Statement  made  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster — Debates 
in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  on  the  subject  of  National  Education — Earl  Russell 
introduces  the  subject  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  Mr.  Melly  moves  for  a  Select  Com- 
mittee in  the  House  of  Commons — Debates  on  these  Motions,  which  are  withdrawn 
— The  Scotch  Education  Bill,  brought  in  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  and  passed  by  the 
House  of  Lords  with  important  Amendmeuts — Taken  up  by  the  House  of  Commons 
late  in  the  Session — Again  much  discussed  and  amended — Returned,  with  Amend- 
ments, to  the  Lords,  who  decline  to  entertain  the  Bill  at  that  period,  and  it  is  lost — 
State  of  the  Episcopal  Bench  in  England — Large  Proportion  of  Bishops  disabled 
by  age  and  infirmity — Lord  Lyttelton's  Bill  for  Increase  of  the  Episcopate — It 
meets  with  much  objection  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  is  rejected  by  a  large 
majority — The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's  Bill  for  providing  for  the  retirement  of 
incapacitated  holders  of  Sees — Discussions  on  the  Measure  in  both  Houses — It  is 
passed,  but  limited  to  two  years — Resignation  of  two  English  Bishops,  and  removal 
of  a  third  by  Death  before  the  end  of  the  year — Serious  illness  of  the  Primate. 

Although  the  Government  found  itself  unable  to  deal  with  the 
large  subject  of  National  Education  during  the  present  year,  in 
consequence  of  the  pre-engagement  of  the  time  of  Parliament  by 
the  Irish  Church  Bill,  yet  the  Session  was  not  wholly  barren  of 
educational  legislation ;  nor  were  the  great  interests  involved  in 
the  subject  lost  sight  of,  but  formed  the  topic  of  many  discus- 
sions in  both  Houses.  The  principal  step  taken,  and  by  no 
means  an  unimportant  one  in  this  direction,  was  the  passing  of 
an  Act  for  turning  to  advantageous  account  the  funds  of  the 
numerous  endowed  schools  scattered  throughout  the  country, 
whose  revenues,  either  in  consequence  of  the  restrictions  with 
which  they  were  fettered,  or  the  apathy  and  negligence  of  trus- 
tees, had  long  been  wasted  or  misused.  An  inquiry  into  the 
administration  of  these  schools  had  recently  taken  place,  by 
means  of  a  Royal  Commission,  whose  Report  threw  much  light  on 
the  mismanagement  and  neglect  into  which  those  institutions  had 
fallen,  and  showed  the  urgent  need  that  there  was  of  remodelling 
the  schools,  and  making  more  profitable  use  of  their  large  revenues. 
On  the  basis  of  this  Report  the  Government  now  resolved  to  legis- 
late, and  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster,  as  the  Vice-President  of  the  Com- 
mitt'ee  of  Council  on  Education,  was  commissioned  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  for  the  reconstruction  and  regulation  of  the  endowed  schools. 
This  measure  he  introduced  to  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  18th 
of  February  in  an  able  speech,  which  he  commenced  by  referring  to 
the  labours  of  the  School  Inquiry  Commission,  of  which  he  had  been 
himself  a  member,  and  wished  to  be  considered  responsible  for  the 
whole  of  its  Report.  It  was  a  Commission  composed  of  gentlemen 
of  different  politics  and  different  religious  persuasions,  and  they  had 
the  satisfaction  of  presenting  an  entirely  unanimous  Report.  The 
object  of  the  Commission  was  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  all 
endowed  schools  in  England  and  Wales    that   had    not  been  in- 
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quired  into  by  two  previous  Commissions, — ^the  one,  presided  over 
by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  to  consider  elementary  schools  assisted 
by  votes  of  Parliament, — and  the  other,  presided  over  by  Lord 
Clarendon,  which  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  public  schools, 
respecting  which  a  Bill  was  passed  last  year  by  the  member  for 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  Mr.  Walpole.  Not  only  was  the 
present  Bill  brought  forward  in  consequence  of  the  Report  of  the 
Commission,  but  to  a  very  great  extent  the  Bill  carried  out  its 
recommendations.  Its  principal  object  was  the  reform  and  re- 
organization of  the  Endowed  Schools  of  England  and  Wales.  But 
there  was  one  important  difference  between  the  Bill  and  the  Report 
of  the  Commission.  The  Report  recommended  not  merely  that  the 
Endowed  Schools  should  be .  put  on  an  improved  footing,  but  that 
a  power  should  be  taken  of  inspecting,  and,  he  might  say,  of 
managing,  them ;  not  merely  that  there  should  be  power  given 
to  make  fresh  trusts,  but  that  there  should  be  power  given  to  see 
that  the  trustees  did  their  duty.  For  this  purpose  the  Commission 
recommended  the  appointment  of  provincial  boards  throughout  the 
country,  under  the  control  of  the  central  authority.  He  was  still  of 
the  opinion  that  very  much  might  be  said  in  favour  of  this  ma- 
chinery, but  on  full  consideration  the  Government  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  of  not  recommending  the  House  to  adopt  it  at  present, 
but  to  confine  the  scope  of  their  Bill  to  the  reform  and  reorgani- 
zation of  Endowed  Schools,  not  taking  any  power  for  their  in- 
spection and  management  beyond  the  power  which  was  at  pre- 
sent in  the  hands  of  the  Charity  Commissioners.  Therefore  they 
proposed  that  the  Bill  should  be  a  temporary  Bill.  They  asked 
for  power  for  three  or  four  years,  to  make  fresh  trust-deeds  for 
Endowed  Schools,  which  should  after  approval  by  Government  be 
laid  before  Parliament,  but  should  not  become  law  if  objected  to  by 
either  House  of  Parliament.  They  had,  however,  seen  no  diflSculty  in 
providing  a  plan  for  the  examination  of  schools  and  for  giving  certi- 
ficates of  competence  to  schoolmasters,  and  in  this  they  had  followed 
the  recommendations  of  the  Commissioners.  The  Commissioners 
recommended  an  examining  council,  which  would  consist  of  twelve 
members,  and  as  it  was  thought  there  would  be  more  confidence  in 
this  body  if  it  were  not  nominated  entirely  by  Government,  six  of 
the  members  would  be  appointed  by  the  universities  of  Cambridge, 
Oxford,  and  London,  and  six  by  the  Crown.  This  Educational 
Council  would  have  power  to  examine  the  scholars  of  all  endowed 
schools,  and  to  give  certificates.  There  was  no  wish  to  interfere 
with  schoolmasters  who  carried  on  schools  of  their  own,  but  he 
believed  it  would  not  be  considered  any  interference,  but  a  boon,  by 
private  schoolmasters,  if  the  examination,  which  was  compulsory  on 
the  endowed  schools,  might  be  taken  advantage  of  by  the  private 
schoolmasters  on  their  fulfilling  the  same  conditions  that  were  ful- 
filled by  the  endowed  schools.  The  Bill  also  made  provision  for  offer- 
ing to  some  extent  exhibitions  to  scholars  of  private  schools.  It 
was  desirable  that  the  Bill  should  pass  this  Session,  and,  as  impor- 
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tant  business  of  another  character  would  come  on  soon,  he  would 
ask  the  House  to  allow  him  to  take  the  second  reading  on  an  early 
day ;  but  as  there  might  be  some  difference  of  opinion  with  regard 
to  the  special  provisions  of  the  Bill,  full  time  would  be  given  for 
consideration  of  them  before  going  into  Committee.  The  Bill  pro- 
vided for  the  appointment  of  a  small  Commission,  which  would 
prepare  the  schemes  and  give  notice  to  all  the  parties  interested, 
and,  after  the  schemes  were  settled,  would  submit  them  to  the  Edu- 
cational Department  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  that  department 
would,  on  its  own  responsibility,  after  approval,  lay  them  before 
Parliament. 

Little  discussion  took  place  on  the  fii*st  stage  of  the  Bill.  The 
members  who  spoke  on  it  desired  to  have  further  time  to  consider 
its  details.  In  answer  to  various  inquiries,  Mr.  Forster  said  he  did 
not  propose  inspection,  but  only  examination  of  schools  and  masters; 
and  it  was  not  intended  that  the  Bill  should  apply  to  any  school 
which  already  received  a  Government  grant.  As  to  the  representa- 
tions which  had  been  made,  that  it  would  be  better  to  allow  more 
time  before  taking  the  ^second  reading,  he  thought  it  right  to  yield 
to  the  wishes  that  had  been  expressed.  To  be  sure,  if  flie  effect  of 
the  Bill  should  be  to  improve  the  character  of  the  people,  it  would 
be  desirable  to  pass  it  as  soon  as  possible.  There  was,  however,  no 
desire  to  press  the  Bill  with  undue  haste. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  month,  Mr.  Forster  moved  the  second  reading 
of  the  Bill,and  then  fully  explained  its  provisions.  The  Commissioners 
had  reported  that  the  worst  education  in  this  country  was  that 
provided  in  the  schools  between  the  upper  and  middle  class,  the 
elementary  schools  inspected  by  Government.  The  Bill  dealt  with 
3000  schools,  viz.  782  grammar  schools  and  2175  foundations, 
mostly  elementary,  with  a  gross  income  of  592,000/.,  and  a  net 
income  for  education  of  840,000/.,  a  sum  which,  if  well  applied, 
would  have  done  much ;  but  these  sums  were  to  a  great  extent 
wasted.  Mr.  Forster  gave  startling  instances  of  this  fact.  His 
object  was  now  chiefly  to  open  the  benefits  of  these  endowments, 
not  only  to  the  lower  middle  classes,  on  whose  claims  Mr.  Forster 
strongly  insisted,  but  also  to  the  working  classes,  carrying  out  in 
this,  he  contended,  the  intentions  of  the  founders;  and  he  explained 
how  he  would  do  this,  by  making  the  admissions  to  the  endowed 
schools  depend,  not  on  favour,  but  on  competitive  examination.  He 
also  shadowed  out  a  scheme  by  which  the  clever  child  of  a  working 
man  might  rise  step  by  step  from  the  lowest  elementary  school  to 
the  highest  education  in  the  country.  To  prevent  the  rich  seizing 
on  the  fruits  of  these  reforms,  the  Bill  would  give  power  to 
classify  these  schools,  and  to  fix  the  age  at  which  the  boys 
should  leave.  Among  other  objects  of  the  Bill  he  mentioned 
the  promotion  of  girls'  education,  and  the  multiplication  of  day 
schools.  The  powers  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  and  the  Charity 
Commissioners  would  not  suffice  for  these  objects,  and  a  special 
Commission  would  be  necessary.     The  Commissioners  would  have 
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no  power  of  themselves  to  alter  the  foundation  of  a  school;  they 
would  prepare  schemes^  and  after  due  inquiry  and  consultation  with 
the  school  authorities  they  would  submit  them  to  the  Committee  of 
Coimcil.  The  Government  of  the  day  would  then  become  respon- 
sible for  the  schemes  thus  framed,  and  if  they  approved  them  would 
lay  them  before  Parliament,  when  they  would  become  law,  if  not 
objected  to  by  either  House  within  forty  days.  The  establishment 
of  a  system  of  inspection  would  be  postponed  until  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  schools  was  complete,  but  a  Council  of  Education  would 
be  appointed  at  once,  half  nominated  by  the  Universities  and  half 
by  the  Government,  which  would  examine  both  scholars  and  all 
masters  appointed  hereafter.  The  same  privilege  would  be  given  to 
private  schools  and  schoolmasters  on  putting  themselves  under 
similar  conditions.  He  would  consent  to  refer  the  Bill  to  a  Select 
Committee,  and  he  concluded  with  a  vigorous  defence  of  his  principle 
as  virtually  carrying  out  the  ideas  of  the  founders,  and  making  the 
ideas  of  the  past  minister  to  the  ideas  of  the  future. 

Mr.  B.  Hope  said  the  Bill  should  be  fully  considered  by  the  Select 
Committee.  The  absolute  power  of  the  '' Anonymous  Triumvirate '' 
would  excite  strong  opposition.  They  should  be  named.  He  ob- 
jected to  the  want  of  securities  against  Church  schools  drifting  into 
Nonconformist,  and  vice  versa.  An  opportunity  ought  to  be  given 
to  the  schools  to  prepare  schemes  for  themselves.  A  University 
degree  ought  to  be  sufficient  qualification  for  a  master,  and  he  pointed 
out  that  by  examining  all  the  schools  there  was  a  risk  of  fostering 


"  cram.'' 


Mr.  Gathome  Hardy,  who  oflfered  his  assistance  to  make  the  Bill 
efficient  and  satisfactory,  urged  that  the  Commissioners  ought  to  be 
named  in  the  Bill,  and  Mr.  Goldney  thought  that  the  principles  on 
which  they  were  to  act  in  reconstructing  the  schools  ought  to  be 
prescribed  by  it.  Mr.  Locke  and  Mr.  Whitbread  recommended 
that  an  opportunity  should  be  given  to  schools  with  which  no  fault 
could  be  found,  to  frame  schemes  of  their  own. 

Mr.  Walter  objected  to  the  short  interval  of  forty  days  allowed 
for  the  consideration  of  the  schemes  by  Parliament,  and  suggested, 
as  a  point  for  the  Select  Committee,  whether  such  schools  as  Bepton, 
Tunbridge,  and  Uppingham  might  not  be  excepted  from  the  Bill. 
He  mentioned,  too,  that  the  head  masters  of  some  most  important 
schools  objected  to  being  limited  in  their  choice  of  assistants  to  cer- 
tificated masters,  and  he  held  examination  to  be  a  delusive  test. 

The  Bill,  after  some  further  discussion,  was  read  a  second  time, 
and  was  then  referred  to  a  Select  Committee.  It  there  underwent 
considerable  alteration,  the  clauses  which  proposed  to  constitute  an 
Examining  Council  being,  with  some  others,  struck  out  of  the  Bill. 
In  Committee  various  questions  were  raised,  though  not  affecting 
the  principle  of  the  measure,  the  most  important  of  which  were: — 
First,  an  amendment,  moved  by  Mr.  Winterbotham,  proposing  that 
the  Commissioners  in  their  schemes  should  make  provision  for  girls' 
education  equally  with  boys'.     Much  sympathy  was  expressed  with 
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the  object  of  the  amendment^  and  it  was  admitted  on  all  hands 
that  the  Commissioners  should^  as  much  as  possible^  add  to  the 
endowments  for  girls'  education;  but  it  was  ur^d  that  the 
amendment  went  too  far,  and  on  this  plea  Mr.  Winterbotham 
withdrew  it. 

Another  discussion  arose  on  amendments  proposed  to  the  clause 
which  empowered  the  Commissioners  to  apply  to  education  chari- 
table endowments  which  had  become  obsolete,  or  had  outgrown 
their  original  objects.  The  clause  was,  however,  passed,  subject  to 
the  modification  which  had  been  made  in  it  by  the  Select  Com- 
mittee, by  which  the  consent  of  the  managers  of  the  charities  was 
made  necessary.  The  Bill  was  read  a  third  time  \vithout  oppo- 
sition, the  names  of  the  intended  Commissioners  being  announced 
by  Mr.  Forster;  -viz.  Lord  Lyttelton,  Mr.  Arthur  Hobhouse,  and 
Canon  Robinson. 

The  Bill  was  read  a  second  time  in  the  Lords  without  division, 
and  with  little  debate,  but  on  its  committal  it  underwent  consider- 
able criticism. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  claimed  the  exemption  of  Christ^s  Hos- 
pital from  the  Bill,  on  account  as  well  of  the  excessive  powers 
which  the  Bill  conferred  on  the  Commissioners,  as  of  the  recently- 
expressed  disyespect  of  one  of  the  nominated  Commissioners, 
Lord  Lyttelton,  for  founders'  intentions,  and  his  prejudice  in  favour 
of  free  competition. 

The  Duke  of  Cambridge  felt  perfect  faith  in  Lord  Lyttel ton's 
following  out  his  convictions  in  a  straightforward  way,  but  the 
knowledge  of  what  his  convictions  were  made  that  very  faith  a 
cause  for  greater  alarm.  As  President  of  Christ's  Hospital, 
his  Royal  jflighness  intimated  an  opinion  that  the  security 
which  the  Governors  had  originally  felt  respecting  the  inte- 
rests of  their  foundation  being  properly  protected  by  the  Bill, 
had  been  seriously  affected  by  the  recent  observations  of  Lord 
L^iitelton  which  had  been  referred  to. 

Lord  Lyttelton  admitted  that  the  sentiments  he  had  formerly 
and  which  he  still  held  on  the  subject  of  the  deficiencies  of  Christ's 
Hospital,  and  similar  foundations,  might  be  a  reasonable  objection 
to  his  appointment  on  the  Commission,  but  he  denied  that  there 
was  any  thing  in  the  particular  speech  in  question  to  terrify  the 
friends  of  Christ's  Hospital. 

Earl  De  Grey  remarked  that  Christ's  Hospital  had  no  reason  to 
be  alarmed  by  the  Bill,  which  gave  it,  indeed,  larger  privileges 
than  the  schools  affected  by  the  Public  Schools  Bill  had  received. 
He  saw  no  ground  for  special  apprehension  on  account  of  Lord 
Lyttel ton's  expression  of  opinion.  Lord  Lyttelton  would,  of 
course,  be  ready  to  deal  with  each  case  on  its  own  merits. 

Upon  clause  14  a  very  important  question  was  raised.  By  that 
section  the  power  of  revising  the  schemes  of  educational  endow- 
ments was  limited  to  those  which  had  been  created  more  than  fifty 
years. 
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The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  desired  to  restrict  the  area  over  which 
the  destructive  action  of  the  Commissioners  was  to  range.  Settle- 
ments were  daily  made  which  extended  over  the  fifty  years  provided 
in  this  clause,  and  he  believed  the  action  of  benevolent  founders 
would  be  seriously  discouraged  if  it  were  understood  that  their 
bequests  might  be  diverted  from  the  objects  for  which  they  were 
made  within  fifty  years  of  their  death.  He  moved  to  substitute 
a  hundred  years  for  fifty. 

Earl  De  Grey  said  that  the  proposed  amendment  would  seriously 
impair  the  working  of  the  Bill.  He  believed  that  in  many 
instances  persons  who  had  ^vitnessed  the  evil  results  of  a  too 
strict  adherence  to  the  intentions  of  testators,  would  be  deterred 
from  leaving  their  money  for  benevolent  purposes  if  they  knew 
that  under  no  circumstances  whatever  could  the  mode  of  employing 
the  money  be  altered  for  at  least  a  century.  Fifty  years  was  the 
period  fixed  in  the  Oxibrd  University  Act,  and  no  complaint  had 
been  made  against  the  working  of  that  Act.  The  efiect  of  the 
amendment  would  be  not  only  to  exclude  from  the  operation  of  this 
Bill  all  the  schools  founded  between  fifty  and  a  hundred  years  ago,. 
but  to  withdraw  from  the  more  ancient  institutions  all  those  endow- 
ments which  had  been  made  during  these  fifty  years.  His  noble 
friend,  in  his  desire  to  maintain  the  inviolability  of  .the  rights  of 
founders,  had,  he  feared,  overlooked  the  importance  of  making  these 
foundations  useful  for  the  purposes  of  education  in  the  present  day. 
A  bad,  lazily,  and  ill-conducted  endowed  school  was  not  only  an  evil 
in  itself,  but  too  frequently  had  the  effect  of  preventing  the  founda- 
tion of  an  efficient  private  school  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Lord  Cairns  remarked  that  the  arguments  of  the  noble  earl, 
based  upon  the  importance  of  interfering  in  cases  where  en- 
dowed schools  were  ill-conducted,  was  just  as  applicable  to  cases 
where  the  schools  had  been  founded  within  the  last  fifty  years,  as 
it  was  in  the  case  of  schools  founded  at  an  earlier  period.  It  should 
be  remembered,  too,  that  if  founders  desired  that  their  intentions 
should  be  subjected  to  parliamentary  inquiry  or  action,  nothing 
could  be  easier  than  to  state  the  wish  distinctly  in  the  bequest. 
He  quite  concurred  in  the  soundness  of  the  principle  of  laying 
down  certain  rules  by  which  founders  might  know  for  certain  how 
long  their  intentions  would  be  respected,  but  in  ex  post  facto 
legislation  of  the  kind  they  were  now  adopting,  they  ought  to 
exercise  great  care,  and  to  offer  no  interference  without  grave  and 
sufficient  cause. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  reminded  the  Committee  that  in  the  course 
of  fifty  years  two  generations  in  the  way  of  education  passed  away, 
and  those  connected  with  the  management  of  these  schools  rarely 
kept  pace  with  the  times.  It  was,  for  instance,  fifty  years  since  he 
left  a  public  school,  and  until  within  the  last  five  years  the  course 
of  study  had  remained  unaltered.  A  change,  however,  was  then 
made,  greatly  against  the  wish  of  the  master,  but  the  advantage 
was  so  great  and   so   generally  recognized,  that   the   number  of 
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scholars  increased  immediately  from  200  to  300^  and  the  master 
himself  was  one  of  the  earliest  converts  to  the  advantage  of  the 
change  that  had  been  effected. 

Earl  Fortescue^  while  acknowledging  that  it  was  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  endowments  by  being  made  useful  should  be  relieved 
from  discredit^  thought  that  care  should  be  taken  that  the  con- 
fidence of  founders  should  not  be  shaken  by  undue  interference 
with  their  wishes  and  intentions.  Some  distinction .  ought,  in  his 
opinion,  to  be  drawn  between  cases  where  money  had  been  given 
purely  for  educational  purposes  and  where  money  had  been  given 
for  purposes  which  were  mixed. 

The  Archbishop  of  York  could  testify,  from  personal  knowledge, 
that  no  complaint  had  been  made  against  the  Oxford  University 
Act  on  account  of  the  time  having  been  fixed  at  fifty  instead  of 
a  hundred  years.  He  should,  therefore,  support  the  clause  as  it 
stood. 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  altered  his  amendment  so  as  to  confine 
the  operation  of  the  Bill  to  endowments  founded  previously  to  the 
year  1800;  and  on  this  amendment  the  Committee  divided,  with 
the  following  result : — 

For  the  amendment  .         .         .         .         .29 
Against    .......     42 

Majority  against  the  amendment         .     13 

This  valuable  measure  soon  afterwards  received  the  Royal. assent. 

The  Bill  for  the  relaxation  of  the  tests  required  upon  taking 
degrees  in  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  which  had 
been  rejected  by  the  House  of  Lords  in  1868,  was  again  introduced 
by  Sir  J.  D.  Coleridge,  Solicitor-General,  but  in  his  individual 
character,  and  not  as  a  Government  measure.  In  moving  the  second 
reading  on  February  10,  the  learned  gentleman  stated  that  it  was  a 
reprint  of  the  Bill  of  last  year.  He  believed  it  would  be  necessary 
at  a  very  early  period  to  restrict  the  power  which  the  Visitors  now 
had  of  placing  a  veto  on  any  alterations  which  Colleges  might 
make  in  their  statutes.  The  change  now  proposed,  he  maintained, 
was  as  harmless  as  it  was  inevitable,  and  he  urged  his  opponents  to 
have  confidence  in  the  vitality  of  Christianity  and  the  Established 
Church,  apart  from  legislative  protection,  and  not  to  raise  the 
fruitless  cry  of  "  No  Surrender.'' 

Mr.  Mowbray  opposed  the  Bill.  He  admitted  that  the  Universi- 
ties were  national  institutions,  as  the  Church  of  England  was,  but 
he  denied  that  they  were  founded  by  the  State  or  supported  by  it. 
Both  Universities  and  Colleges,  he  maintained,  had  always  been 
connected  with  some  distinctive  form  of  religious  teaching,  but  this 
Bill  would  altogether  destroy  their  religious  character.  The  change 
was  quite  unnecessary,  for  the  Cambridge  system,  which  Oxford 
was  quite  ready  to  accept,  would  admit  Dissenters  to  all  the  advan- 
tages of  educational  culture.    The  Universities  had  deserved  well  of 
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the  nation  by  their  admirable  system  of  education,  and  that  they 
had  not  trained  young  men  illiberally  was  proved  by  the  fact  that, 
with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Forster,  all  the  leading 
Members  of  the  present  Government  were  University  men. 

Sir  R.  Palmer  said  that  as  in  1854  he  had  opposed  the  first 
introduction  of  Dissenters  to  the  Universities — foreseeing  that  the 
demand  would  not  stop  there — so  now  he  would  oppose  this  Bill 
(inevitable  though  he  admitted  it  to  be),  if  he  believed  that  it  would 
be  subversive  of  the  influence  and  authority  of  religion  on  the 
teaching  of  the  University.  But  on  this  point  he  had  changed  his 
mind,  and  holding  that  the  disassociation  of  religion  from  the  Uni- 
versity teaching  would  be  a  national  calamity,  he  denied  that  the 
Bill  would  have  that  effect.  Its  promoters  had  always  disavowed 
that  object,  but  he  was  bound  to  say  that  their  disavowal  was  not 
stamped  with  suflScient  clearness  on  the  Bill.  The  Christianity 
and  the  Church-of-£ngland  character  of  Convocation,  University, 
and  Colleges  were  secured,  not  by  tests,  but  by  the  statutes  of 
the  Universities  and  the  Collies,  which  the  BiU  did  not  in  any 
way  alter.  Neither  legally  nor  morally  was  the  sabscription  test 
as  reliable  a  security  for  the  influence  of  religion  on  University 
teaching  as  the  other  securities  which  would  remain  untouched. 
But  thinking  that  the  importance  of  maintaining  this  connexion 
should  be  more  clearly  expressed  in  the  Bill,  he  proposed  to  insert 
words  recognizing  the  Universities  as  places  of  religion  and  learning, 
and  the  necessity  of  maintaining  them  as  such;  and  also  to  add 
two  clauses,  one  of  which  would  contain  an  undertaking  for  all  lay 
professors  against  teaching  any  thing  contrary  to  the  Divine 
authority  of  Holy  Scripture  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of 
England. 

Mr.  G.  O.  Morgan  supported  the  Bill,  arguing  that  the  Univer- 
sities are  national  institutions,  and  not  mere  nurseries  for  the 
clergy.  To  the  present  system  of  tests  he  objected  that  they  limited 
the  area  of  selection  for  University  oflfices  and  excluded  from  Uni- 
versity prizes  half,  and  that  not  the  least  intelligent  portion,  of  the 
population.  While  they  startled  men  of  tender  consciences  they 
were  taken  without  scruple  by  sceptics  and  men  on  the  verge  of 
Romanism. 

Mr.  Playfuir  supported  the  Bill  by  an  appeal  to  the  experience  of 
the  Scotch  Universities,  where  the  abolition  of  tests  had  brought 
the  Universities  into  closer  sympathy  with  the  people  without 
weakening  their  connexion  with  the  Church.  No  Roman  Catholic 
or  infidel  had  yet  been  elected  to  a  professional  chair  in  Scot- 
land. He  urged  the  claims  of  Presbyterians  to  be  admitted  to 
the  English  Universities,  and  predicted  for  them  a  more 
vigorous  life  when  these  denominational  barriers  had  been 
broken  down. 

Mr.  Hardy  intimated  that  the  Opposition,  after  the  important 
amendments  given  notice  of  by  Sir  R.  Palmer,  would  not  divide 
against  the  second  reading.     Reviewing  the  small  beginnings  of 
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this  Bill,  he  inferred  that  it  was  the  precursor  of  a  larger  mea- 
sure, and  from  permissive  would  become  compulsory;  and  he  was 
unable  to  understand  the  complacency  with  which  Sir  R.  Palmer 
regarded  the  intentions  of  its  promoters.  Mr.  Hardy  drew  a 
gloomy  picture  of  the  confusion  and  discord  which  would  be  caused 
by  the  introduction  of  persons  of  different  religions  into  the  govern- 
ing bodies,  and  defended  the  title  of  the  Universities  to  their  endow- 
ments, as  derived  from  the  original  founders  through  the  Reforma- 
tion. The  end  of  the  proposed  policy  would  be  the  secularization  of 
the  endowments,  and  the  Dissenters  would  gain  no  benefit  from  the 
concession  they  sought.  As  to  Sir  R.  Palmer's  amendments,  they 
did  not  seem  to  be  acceptable  to  the  supporters  of  the  Bill,  nor  did 
he  expect  to  be  able  to  concur  in  them. 

Mr.  Walpole  said  that  he,  like  Mr.  Hardy,  would  suspend  his 
opposition  until  he  should  have  seen  the  amendments,  and  the 
Solicitor- General  intimated  he  would  agree  to  the  first  of  them,  so 
as  to  make  it  more  clear  that  the  Bill  was  not  intended  to  sever  the 
connexion  between  University  education  and  religion ;  but  the 
second  he  could  not  accept. 

The  Bill  was  read  a  second  time  nem.  con. 

On  the  clauses  proposed  by  Sir  Roundell  Palmer  being  moved  in 
Committee,  the  first,  which  declared  that  the  Act  should  not  inter- 
fere with  the  lawfully  established  system  of  religious  education, 
worship,  or  discipline  of  the  Universities,  was  carried  without 
opposition.  But  the  second,  exacting  a  form  of  declaration  to 
be  taken  by  professors,  tutors,  and  lecturers,  received  so  little 
support  that  the  learned  gentleman  withdrew  it  after  a  short 
discussion. 

Mr.  Fawcett  moved  a  new  clause,  enabling  one-third  of  the 
Fellows  of  a  College  to  call  a  meeting  at  which  a  majority  present 
might  alter  or  repeal  any  statute  imposing  a  religious  test.  It 
received  support  from  some  members,  but  was  opposed  by  the 
Solicitor-General  and  by  Mr.  Bouverie,  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
at  variance  with  the  permissive  character  of  the  Bill. 

The  only  divisions  that  took  place  in  Committee  resulted  in 
large  majorities  in  favour  of  the  Bill.  On  the  third  reading  no 
debate  took  place,  but  the  opponents  called  for  a  division,  in 
which  the  numbers  were  116  in  favour  of,  and  65  against  the 
Bill.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  however,  it  met  with  a  different 
reception.  Earl  Russell  having  moved  the  second  reading,  the 
Earl  of  Carnarvon  opposed  the  motion.  The  noble  lord  conceded 
that  the  feeling  in  favour  of  some  relaxation  of  University  Tests, 
and  of  admitting  Dissenters  from  the  Church  of  England  was 
increasing.  But  the  removal  of  tests  in  the  case  of  college  founda- 
tions came  before  the  House  now  for  the  first  time.  As  to  this 
point,  he  was  apprehensive  that  if  tests  were  all  abolished  there 
would  be  no  adequate  security  for  the  moral  and  religious  character 
of  collegiate  education.  His  own  opinion  was  that  almost  half  the 
total  number  of  fellows  was  required  for  the  working  of  a  college. 
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In  respect,  then,  of  that  proportion,  he  was  inclined  to  retain  the 
present  tests.  The  rest  he  would  convert  into  University  i'ollow- 
sliips,  and  would  throw  them  open,  without  regard  to  religious 
opinions.  In  this  manner  the  Church  of  England  and  Dissenters 
would  both  gain,  though  the  latter  in  a  greater  degree.  With 
the  object  of  giving  time  for  the  consideration  of  this  question  he 
moved  the  previous  question. 

The  Earl  of  Morley  supported  the  Bill  on  the  ground  that  the 
retention  of  such  teste  was  inconsistent  with  the  tendency  of  the 
age.  He  was,  moreover,  persuaded  that  they  were  not  merely 
unnecessary,  but  even  injurious. 

The  Bishop  of  Gloucester  considered  that  Lord  Carnarvon  had 
acted  wisely  in  moving  the  previous  question.  He  was  opposed  to 
the  removal  of  tests  in  the  case  of  University  professors  and  of  mem- 
bers of  the  governing  body  of  the  Universities.  Nevertheless,  he 
acknowledged  the  hardship  of  the  existing  exclusion  of  Dissenters 
from  a  share  in  the  prizes  which  their  talents  entitled  them  to.  He 
therefore  agreed  in  the  advantages  of  the  suggestion  to  appropriate 
a  certain  number  of  fellowships,  though  scarcely  so  many  as  half, 
as  University  fellowships,  the  remainder  being  reserved  for  the 
purposes  of  the  colleges,  whose  government  he  should  be  very 
unwilling  to  interfere  with. 

The  Earl  of  Camperdown  maintained  that  it  would  be  a  confession 
of  intellectual  inferiority  on  the  part  of  the  Church  of  England  for 
it  to  insist  on  keeping  a  monopoly  of  half  the  fellowships.  The 
true  defence  of  the  Bill  was,  he  argued,  that  it  was  a  compromise, 
and  he  believed  it  would  be  imprudent  in  the  interests  of  the  Church 
of  England  to  reject  it. 

Lord  Lyttelton,  though  in  favour  of  a  relaxation  of  the  existing 
bars  to  admission  into  the  Colleges,  as  distinguished  from  the  Uni- 
versities, had  always  been  disinclined  to  compelling  the  Colleges  to 
admit  Dissenters.  But  this  Bill  left  them  their  freedom  of  action, 
and  he  should  therefore  vote  for  it. 

On  a  division  the  Bill  was  rejected  by  91  to  54. 

A  very  short  time  elapsed  after  the  passing  of  the  Irish  Church  Act 
before  it  bore  fruit  in  the  settlement  of  a  question  which  had  long 
been  a  matter  of  keen,  and  sometimes  acrimonious  controversy,  the 
restrictions  on  the  Scholarships  and  Fellowships  of  Trinity  College. 
Mr.  Fawcett,  on  one  of  the  last  days  of  the  Session,  had  given 
notice  of  a  resolution  in  favour  of  the  removal  of  these  restrictions, 
but  now  found  himself  somewhat  unexpectedly  anticipated  by  the 
voluntary  act  of  the  authorities  of  that  institution.  In  proposing 
his  motion  Mr.  Fawcett  made  some  observations  on  the  rival 
schemes  that  had  been  suggested :  one  for  affiliating  denomi- 
national Colleges  to  the  University,  and  another  for  a  divisional 
alteration  of  Trinity  College.  He  argued  that  his  own  scheme 
of  opening  the  College  to  men  of  all  denominations  would  be 
the  most  advantageous  to  the  Irish  people.  Alluding  to  the 
anticipated  readiness   of  the   authorities    of    Trinity   College   to 
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accept  his  su^estion^  he  predicted  that  it  would  open  to  it 
the  widest  career  of  usefalness^  and  he  pointed  out  various 
internal  reforms  which  were  necessary,  such  as  the  simplifi- 
cation of  the  modes  of  election  and  the  equalization  of  the 
emoluments  of  the  senior  and  junior  fellows. 

Dr.  Ball,  declining  to  discuss  at  this  period  of  the  Session  a 
motion  which  involved  the  whole  question  of  University  education 
in  Ireland,  stated  to  the  House  that  he  had  been  informed  by  the 
Board  of  Trinity  College  of  their  intention,  under  the  altered 
ecclesiastical  condition  of  Ireland,  not  to  oppose  it. 

Mr.  C.  Fortescue,  admitting  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  deal 
in  due  time  with  the  question,  intimated  that  he  could  not  support 
the  resolution,  as  it  did  not  meet  the  case  of  those  who  had  reason  to 
complain  of  the  present  state  of  University  education  in  Ireland. 
Their  grievance  was  not  that  they  could  not  obtain  the  highest 
dignities  and  emoluments  of  Trinity  College,  but  that  they  could 
not  obtain  a  University  degree  except  by  passing  through  colleges 
constructed  on  a  system  not  acceptable  to  the  majority  of  the 
population.  The  resolution  did  not  remedy  this  sense  of  inequality^ 
and  he  pointed  out  that  the  question  could  not  be  dealt  with  on  the 
same  considerations  in  a  country  where  the  bulk  of  the  population 
was  Roman  Catholic  as  where  it  only  interested  different  sections 
of  Protestants. 

Mr.  Fawcett,  in  reply,  said  that  it  would  be  useless  at  this  period 
of  the  Session  to  divide  the  House,  biit  he  protested  against  the 
leaning  to  the  denominational  system  apparent  in  Mr.  Fortescue's 
speech,  and  warned  him  that  he  must  not  expect  the  support  of  the 
Liberal  party  for  such  views. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Bruce  having  disclaimed  the  interpretation  thus  put 
upon  his  colleague's  speech,  the  motion  was  withdrawn. 

The  annual  vote  for  Public  Education  was  moved  by  Mr.  W.  E. 
Forster  in  Committee  of  Supply.  It  amounted  to  840,7 11 A  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  prefaced  his  motion  by  an  explanatory  state- 
ment. He  informed  the  House  that  there  was  an  increase  of 
49,000/.  in  the  vot« — 44,000/.  on  the  day-schools,  and  5000/.  on 
the  night-schools — of  which  36,000/.  was  due  to  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  children  educated.  Grants  were  made  to  10,857  day- 
schools  and  1941  night-schools,  and  these  afforded  accommodation 
for  1,660,000  children.  The  number  registered  on  the  books  was 
1,453,000,  but  the  average  attendance  was  only  978,000  in  the 
day-schools,  and  55,000  in  the  night-schools.  The  grants  to  these 
schools  amounted  to  414,900/.,  which  was  supplemented  by 
420,742/.  of  school  fees,  and  472,750/.  in  subscriptions  and 
endowments.  Speaking  on  the  quality  of  the  education  given, 
Mr.  Forster  adduced  the  fact  that  428,000  day-scholars  and 
35,500  night-scholars  had  passed  without  failure,  being  about 
67  per  cent.  While  the  increase  in  the  population  was  about  1 
per  cent,  per  annum,  there  had  been  an  increase  of  7^  per  cent, 
in  the  number  of  children  attending  school,  8  per  cent,  in  those 
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presented  for  examination,  and  10|  per  cent,  in  those  passed 
without  failure.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  children  of  the 
working  classes  proper,  only  one-fourth  of  those  between  six  and 
ten  years,  and  one-fifth  between  ten  and  twelve,  were  receiving  a 
real  education. 

The  vote,  after  some  discussion,  which  turned  rather  on  the 
general  subject  of  education  than  on  the  details  of  the  proposed 
appropriation,  was  agreed  to. 

On  the  question  of  national  education,  two  debates,  one  in  each 
House  of  Parliament,  maybe  referred  to  as  worthy  of  notice.  The  first 
originated  with  Earl  Russell,  who,  in  pursuance  of  notice,  called  the 
attention  of  the  Peers  to  the  sums  voted  for  this  purpose.  He  was  of 
opinion  that,  in  comparison  with  what  had  been  done,  particularly  in 
Germany  and  the  New  England  States,  education  was  behindhand  in 
England  and  Ireland.  The  plan  of  grants  in  aid  had  not  been 
without  result,  but  an  unjust  part  of  the  burden  was,  as  demon- 
strated by  Canon  Girdlestone,  thrown  on  the  parochial  clergy  in 
consequence  of  the  unwillingness  of  the  landowners  to  promote 
education.  The  clergy  could  not  do  all,  and  a  large  part  of  the 
country  was  without  schools.  It  would  be  necessary,  he  believed, 
for  the  Government  next  year  to  undertake  a  general  scheme. 
The  relief  of  the  rates  from  other  burdens  might  render  it  possible 
to  procure  some  support  to  schools  out  of  them,  but  he  intimated  an 
opinion  that  public  grants  must  be  looked  to  as  the  main  resource; 
the  question  of  religious  education  also  required  speedy  atten- 
tion. The  case  of  Ireland  differed  as  to  this  from  that  of  England. 
Here  60  per  cent,  was  raised  by  local  subscriptions,  and  the  State 
supplied  only  40  per  cent. ;  but  in  Ireland  the  State  had  to 
contribute  98  per  cent.  Where  private  grants  formed  so  small 
a  proportion  of  the  expenditure  as  in  Ireland,  the  State  was 
entitled  to  use  a  wider  discretion  in  the  arrangements  respect- 
ing religious  teaching.  The  lioman  Catholic  bishops  in  Ireland 
had,  however,  claimed  to  conduct  the  religious  teaching,  even  in 
localities  where  there  was  a  considerable  Protestant  population. 
The  reports  of  the  Board  of  National  Education  in  1866  and  1867 
pointed  out  this  evil  tendency.  Lord  Russell  himself  considered 
that  a  system  of  denominational  education  in  Ireland  would  gravely 
increase  the  want  of  concord  in  that  island. 

Earl  De  Grey  defended  the  Government  for  having  decided  not 
to  bring  in  a  general  measure  of  education  at  a  period  when  it  was 
hopeless  to  secure  proper  attention  to  it.  He  thought  Lord 
Russell  had  put  the  shortcomings  of  the  present  system  too  high. 
A  system  which  was  educating  1,241,000  children  was  not  to  be 
laid  aside  lightly.  Government  grants  ought,  he  believed,  to  be 
supplemented  to  any  necessary  extent;  but  it  would  be  rash  to 
throw  away  any  additional  resources  arising  from  individual 
liberality.  It  might  be  true,  again,  that  the  liberality  of  the 
clergy  was  too  heavily  taxed ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  in  how 
many  places  the  landowners  contributed  their  full  proportion. 
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The  Duke  of  Marlborough,  President  of  the  Council,  dwelt  on 
the  increasing  successful  results  of  the  present  system.  The  feeling 
of  the  usefulness  of  voluntary  efforts  was  growing.  He  was  himself 
entirely  convinced  of  the  good  effects  of  the  existing  denominatjional 
system  of  education  in  England,  and  he  deprecated  any  rash 
interference  with  it  by  the  Government. 

Lord  Lyveden  urged  on  the  Education  Department  to  inquire 
whether  there  appeared  to  be  any  relation  between  the  increase  of 
education  and  the  decrease  of  crime.  He  doubted  it,  and  this 
doubt,  which  was  generally  felt,  explained  the  carelessness  of  the 
landed  class  in  the  matter.  He  was  opposed  in  any  case  to  a 
compulsory  rate. 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  saw  no  possible  connexion  between  the 
spread  of  education  and  the  decrease  of  crime.  There  were  grounds 
for  suspecting  the  tendency  was  the  other  way.  But  education  might 
diminish  pauperism,  by  diminishing  the  helplessness  which  in  rural 
districts  was  at  its  root.  The  landowners  had,  he  thought,  been 
unfairly  assailed  for  illiberality  in  respect  of  education.  They  felt 
that  they  were  already  far  too  heavily  taxed  in  proportion  to  other 
interests,  and  grudged  any  addition  to  their  burdens.  If  the  rates 
were  to  be  appealed  to,  voluntary  subscriptions  would  be  killed. 

Earl  Grey^s  experience  of  the  zeal  for  education  in  the  north  of 
England  led  him  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  strictures  on  the 
efforts  of  agricultural  neighbourhoods  in  favour  of  education  as 
compared  with  manufacturing  localities. 

The  Bishop  of  London  remarked  that,  over  and  above  Govern- 
ment inspection,  there  was  an  undercurrent  of  diocesan  inspection, 
which  aided  in  promoting  the  efficiency  of  education.  He  protested 
against  the  doctrine  that  there  was  no  relation  between  education 
and  the  diminution  of  crime. 

The  debate  was  continued  by  some  other  peers,  the  Earl  of 
Harrowby,  Lord  Belper,  and  the  Duke  of  Cleveland,  but  no 
motion  or  resolution  was  passed.  A  few  days  afterwards  Mr. 
Melley  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  a  Select  Committee 
on  the  subject  of  public  education,  anticipating  from  its  inquiries 
conclusive  proof  that  our  present  agencies — industrial  schools, 
workhouse  schools,  denominational  schools,  and  the  Factory  Acts — 
entirely  failed  to  reach  the  lowest  class.  This  belief,  which 
amounted  to  a  conviction  in  his  own  mind,  he  illustrated  by  an 
exhaustive  analysis  of  the  educational  statistics  of  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  and  Birmingham.  In  Liverpool,  out  of  98,000 
children  of  school  age,  only  47,000  were  at  school,  and  though 
there  were  10,000  places  vacant  in  the  schools  provided 
for  the  working  classes,  there  were  30,000  children  running 
idle  about  the  streets.  In  Manchester  not  more  than  half  the 
children  of  school  age  were  at  school ;  and  in  Birmingham,  out  of 
78,000  children,  nearly  20,000  were  in  the  streets.  Altogether, 
out  of  252,000  children  in  these  three  towns,  nearly  75,000 
children  were    running   wild   in   the    streets.     The    question,   as 
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Mr.  Melly  put  it,  was  not,  "  What  shall  we  do  with  these 
children  ?^^  but,  "What  will  they  do  with  us?^^  And  this  he 
answered  by  referring  to  the  statistics  of  crime  and  pauperism. 
In  these  three  towns  the  number  of  apprehensions  had  risen  from 
31,000  in  1861  to  52,000  in  1868,  and  the  juvenile  apprehensions 
from  1749  to  8720.  The  number  of  criminals  who  could  neither 
read  nor  writ^  had  increased  from  11,000  to  20,000.  The  local 
rates  in  the  three  towns  had  risen  to  an  average  of  1*.  8^?.  in 
the  pound.  He  argued  next  that  the  Factory  Acts — meant 
originally  for  sanitary  rather  than  educational  purposes — could  not 
deal  with  these  children,  for  there  were  only  about  30,000  in  the 
country  amenable  to  them.  The  industrial  schools  could  not  touch 
them,  for  they  were  boarding  schools  at  a  cost  of  18/.  a  year 
per  head,  and  the  general  extension  of  such  a  system  would 
demoralize  and  pauperize  the  country.  The  remedy,  therefore, 
which  he  proposed  was  the  establishment  of  free  municipal  non- 
denominational  schools,  with  schoolmasters  paid  from  the  rates,  and 
school  beadles  empowered  to  compel  the  attendance  of  all  children 
found  in  the  streets,  or  not  attending  other  schools.  These, 
operating  with  the  workhouse,  the  industrial  and  reformatory,  and 
the  denominational  schools,  would  form  a  perfect  system  of  education 
for  all  classes  of  the  population. 

Mr.  Dixon  seconded  the  motion,  going  into  some  statistical  details 
with  respect  to  Birmingham  to  justify  his  support  of  compulsory 
rating  and  attendance. 

Mr.  Fawcett  opposed  the  motion,  thinking  the  Government  had 
ample  information  for  legislation  at  its  command  in  the  reports  of 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  Commission,  of  Sir  John  Pakington's  and 
other  Committees,  and  in  reports  of  private  societies.  The  result  of 
another  Committee  would  be  to  retard  legislation,  for  the  immense 
mass  of  materials  could  not  be  dealt  with  this  Session,  and  the 
Government  would,  therefore,  be  precluded  from  legislating  at  the 
commencement  of  next  Session.  At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Fawcett 
agreed  completely  with  the  objects  of  the  motion,  and  went  through 
all  the  arguments  in  favour  of  compulsory  rating  and  compulsory 
attendance;  for  the  present  voluntary  system,  aided  by  State 
grants,  he  maintained,  could  never  be  developed  into  a  comprehen- 
sive national  system.  His  chief  point  was  that  children  were  kept 
from  schools  by  the  ignorance,  poverty,  or  selfishness  of  their  parents, 
and  that  compulsion  alone  could  overcome  these  obstacles.  The 
opinion  of  the  people  was  not  adverse  to  it,  and  it  would  only  be 
necessary  for  a  generation.  Of  course  the  schools  thus  supported 
would  be  secular,  and  would  be  supplementary  to  denominational 
schools.  He  admitted,  too,  that  the  Imperial  Exchequer  should 
bear  a  portion  of  the  cost.  Mr.  Fawcett  also  dwelt  on  the 
importance  of  education  in  checking  pauperism  and  in  keeping 
England  abreast  of  other  nations  in  the  industrial  race. 

Mr.  Adderley  concurred  with  Mr.  Fawcett  that  another  Com- 
mittee would  be  an  abuse  of  inquiry,  and  that  the  materials  were 
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ample  for  legislation.  Considering^  too^  the  number  of  unsuccessful 
Bills  which  had  been  introduced  during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years, 
most  members  were  fully  prepared  to  debate  the  question,  and  even 
to  vote  on  it.  He  was  of  opinion  that  all  the  educational  measure 
we  needed  might  be  obtained  by  an  extension  of  the  Privy 
Council  system,  and  he  preferred  this  to  the  complication  of  two 
systems,  one  of  which  must  swallow  up  the  other.  But  as  one  rigid 
mode  of  treatment  would  not  meet  the  requirements  of  every  part  of 
the  country,  he  suggested  that  a  hybrid  Bill  might  be  introduced, 
applying  the  principles  advocated  by  Mr.  Melly  to  one  or  two 
large  towns,  and  extending  the  police  powers  under  the  Industrial 
Schools  Act,  so  that  vagrant  children  might  be  sent  to  elementary 
day  schools. 

Mr.  Buxton  thought  that  the  backwardness  of  education  was 
owing,  not  to  the  failure  of  our  machinery,  but  to  the  apathy  of 
parents.  He  doubted  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  enforce 
attendance  in  this  country.  Rather  than  adopt  at  once  the  system 
proposed  by  Mr.  Fawcett,  he  preferred  to  try  the  experiment  in  one 
or  two  large  towns,  and  make  the  present  system  as  efficient  as 
possible. 

Lord  Sandon  supported  the  motion  for  a  Committee,  because  the 
accounts  of  the  condition  of  these  destitute  classes  were  so  irre- 
concilable. He  suggested  that  Commissioners  should  be  sent  to 
four  or  five  of  the  largest  towns. 

Sir  J.  Pakington,  disagreeing  from  Mr.  Adderley,  held  that  the 
present  system  had  been  tried  long  enough,  and  a  bold  and  compre- 
hensive national  scheme  was  needed.  Now  that  we  had  a  strong 
Government,  containing  men  who  had  shown  themselves  zealous 
friends  of  education,  he  confidently  anticipated  the  question  would 
be  settled  very  early. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Forster  concurred  that  the  time  had  passed  for 
Committees,  and  that  we  must  at  the  earliest  opportunity  have  a 
comprehensive  measure,  and  he  should  be  rejoiced  to  think  with 
Mr.  Adderley  that  an  extension  of  the  Revised  Code  would  meet  all 
our  necessities,  but  notably  the  problem  was  how  to  change  the 
present  system  into  a  national  scheme  without  sacrificing  the 
advantages  of  voluntary  effort ;  and  a  very  difficult  one  it  was.  In 
the  first  place,  however  strong  might  be  the  objections  to  voting 
State  aid  for  religious  education,  no  measure  would  be  popular  in 
the  country  which  tended  to  check  the  teaching  of  religion,  and  if 
the  schools  were  to  be  free  it  was  clear  that  they  must  soon 
swallow  up  all  the  other  schools.  Again,  though  it  was  absurd  to 
argue  that  compulsion  was  un-English,  the  working  of  the  police 
machinery  for  compulsion  would  certainly  be  much  opposed  to 
English  habits  and  feeling.  The  analogy  of  foreign  countries,  Mr. 
Forster  pointed  out,  did  not  apply,  for  their  Governments  were 
more  in  the  habit  of  interfering  in  the  private  life  of  their  citizens 
than  would  be  tolerated  here ;  and  as  to  the  precedent  of  New 
England,  Mr.  Forster  told  a  story  connected  with  the  late  Public 
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Schools  Commission  which  showed  that  the  compulsory  law  there 
had  fallen  so  completely  into  desuetude  that  even  Mr.  Adams,  the 
late  American  Minister,  though  actively  engaged  in  education,  did 
not  know  of  its  existence.  There  were  difficulties,  too,  connected 
with  the  fluctuating  stat^  of  public  opinion,  as  he  and  Mr.  Bruce 
had  experienced  in  the  management  of  their  Bills.  But  difficult  as 
it  was,  it  was  a  business  for  the  Government,  and  a  Committee 
would  not  assist  them.  Anticipating  Lord  Sandon^s  suggestion, 
he  stated  that  Government  would  institute  inquiries  into  the 
educational  condition  of  Leeds,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Bir- 
mingham. 

Mr.  Henley  regretted  that  the  inquiry  was  not  to  be  conceded. 
Mr.  Mundella  referred  to  his  experience  in  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land, to  show  how  little  ground  there  was  to  apprehend  that  the 
magistrate  and  policeman  would  be  needed  to  enforce  attendance. 
The  discussion  then  diverged  into  a  controversy  as  to  whether  the 
greater  amount  of  ignorance  was  to  be  found  in  town  or  in  country 
districts.     In  the  end,  Mr.  Melly  withdrew  his  motion. 

A  measure  which,  unfortunately,  was  not  carried  to  a  successful 
end,  was  proposed  by  the  Government  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Session,  for  extending  and  improving  the  system  of  education  in 
Scotland.  The  Duke  of  Argyll,  who  took  charge  of  the  measure, 
laid  the  Bill  before  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  25th  of  February, 
making  a  statement  of  its  provisions  and  object.  It  was  proposed 
hereafter  that  the  Board  of  Education  for  Scotland  should  consist  of 
ten  members — two  elected  by  the  conveners  of  counties,  two  by  the 
borough  interest,  two  by  the  Universities,  one  by  the  schoolmasters, 
and  two  (with  a  paid  chairman)  by  the  Crown.  As  the  system  of 
grants  by  the  Privy  Council  had  not  worked  satisfactorily,  it  was 
proposed  to  authorize  the  board  to  select  such  of  the  denominational 
schools  as  were  really  required  for  the  education  of  the  people,  and 
to  adopt  them  without  causing  them  to  be  thrown  upon  the 
parochial  rates.  After  a  given  date  there  would  be  no  more  deno- 
minational schools,  but  all  would  fall  into  the  parochial  system.  It 
was  further  proposed  to  give  the  central  board  large  powers  over  the 
school  buildings,  and  a  full  power  of  dismissal  with  regard  to 
parochial  teachers,  and  as  to  the  new  code,  it  was  intended  to 
introduce  several  alterations.  The  system  of  payments  by  results 
would  be  preserved,  but  the  payment  would  go  to  the  rich  as  well 
as  to  the  poor,  and  encouragement  would  be  given  to  the  higher 
branches  of  education.  The  schedule  of  the  Bill  described  the  mode 
in  which  the  code  would  be  carried  out;  but  the  main  features 
were  that  it  made  no  distinction  between  different  classes  of  society, 
while  it  encouraged  the  highest  standard  of  education  which  had 
hitherto  prevailed  in  the  parochial  schools.  It  would  not  be 
required  that  the  school  inspectors  should  belong  to  any  particular 
denomination,  but  the  Bill  recognized  the  principle  of  the  conscience 
clause,  and  no  public  money  would  be  granted  except  in  accordance 
with  that  principle. 
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Upon  the  second  reading  being  moved,  several  Peers  suggested 
objections  to  the  scheme.  Lord  Abinger  disapproved  of  the  im- 
position of  additional  charges  upon  the  ratepayers. 

The  Earl  of  Airlie,  in  dealing  with  the  assumption  that  a  system 
of  rating  for  schools  discouraged  voluntary  exertion,  contended  that 
this  was  a  fallacy,  as  the  proportion  of  voluntary  effort  in  Scotland, 
where  rating  was  in  force,  clearly  showed. 

Lord  Denbigh  complained  that  the  Bill  had  not  taken  suflScient 
care  of  the  300,000  Roman  Catholics  in  Scotland,  whose  educational 
matters  it  left  at  the  mercy  of  a  despotic  board,  which  might  be  ex- 
clusively Protestant.  He  hoped  it  would  be  so  altered  in  Committee 
as  to  apply  only  to  Presbyterians. 

The  Duke  of  Marlborough  said  the  Bill,  though  really  the  Bill  of 
the  Royal  Commissioners,  ignored  some  of  the  most  important  of 
their  recommendations.  He  doubted  the  accuracy  of  the  statement 
that  the  Bill  was  satisfactory  to  the  great  body  of  the  Scotch 
people. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll  discussed  seriatim  Lord  Abinger's  and  Lord 
Airlie^s  criticisms.  He  desired  that  all  possible  precautions  might 
be  taken  to  secure  a  sound  elementary  instruction  in  Scotland.  The 
Duke  of  Marlborough  had  also  misunderstood  his  views  respecting 
denominational  education.  The  general  nature  of  the  results  of  the 
proposed  new  system  would,  he  anticipated,  not  differ  materially 
from  those  of  the  existing  one. 

Lord  Cairns  pointed  out  a  diflSculty  in  the  Bill  arising  from  the 
powerlessness  of  that  House  to  deal  with  the  amount  of  the  rates,  or 
the  persons  to  be  authorized  to  levy  them,  and  he  was  completely 
at  a  loss  to  understand  the  grounds  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll's 
assertion  of  the  general  approval  in  Scotland  itself  of  the  proposed 
abolition  of  the  existing  system. 

The  Bill  was  read  a  second  time  without  division,  but  before 
going  into  Committee, 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  expressed  his  dissent  from  the  Bill  in  its 
principles  and  its  details,  which  from  his  unavoidable  absence  on  the 
second  reading  he  had  been  prevented  from  discussing.  The  change 
from  the  present  system — a  combination  of  the  parochial  and  the 
voluntary  with  a  rating  system,  which,  he  maintained,  must  abolish 
the  voluntary  system — ^would  increase  the  burden.  Nor  had  the 
necessity  of  a  change  been  proved,  as  indeed  appeared  from  the 
report  of  the  Commission  of  which  the  Duke  of  Argyll  had  himself 
been  chairman.  He  objected,  moreover,  to  the  maximum  three- 
penny rate,  which  was,  he  considered,  of  the  essence  of  the  system, 
but  which  in  many  districts  would  not  cover  the  expense  of 
education.  He  denied  that  the  feeling  of  Scotland  was  in  favour 
of  the  Bill,  which,  providing  a  non-denominational  system  of 
education,  would  lead  naturally,  he  feared,  to  secularism. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll  refused  to  discuss  the  general  principles  of 
the  Bill  in  its  present  stage,  and  pressed  for  going  into  Committee. 

Lord  Cairns  thought  the  Duke  of  Argyll's  original  pledge,  that 
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the  Bill  would  be  accepted  by  the  various  sections  in  Scotland  as  a 
compromise,  had  not  been  redeemed.  At  all  events  he  argued  that 
before  going  into  Committee  the  House  ought  to  have  before  it  the 
statistics  on  which  the  Government  had  persuaded  itself  that  a 
threepence-in-the-pound  rate,  on  which  the  whole  Bill  turned,  would 
be  sufficient.  Certainly  in  some  parishes  where  the  rate  was  most 
necessary  it  was  proved  that  it  would  be  inadequate ;  but  he  objected 
particularly  to  the  objects  of  the  Bill,  which  seemed  to  be  to  re- 
duce all  the  Scotch  schools  to  the  level  of  the  new  National  Schools 
in  Scotland,  and  to  the  machinery  for  accomplishing  this,  which 
was  one  of  reward  and  punishment. 

In  the  Committee  a  prolonged  discussion  took  place  on  an  amend- 
ment moved  by  Lord  Colonsay,  and  supported  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  in  favour  of  the  retention  of  the  denominational 
system.  This  amendment  was  strongly  resisted  by  the  Duke  of 
Argyll,  but  it  was  carried  against  the  Government  by  68  to  23,  and 
another  amendment  moved  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  bearing 
in  the  same  direction,  was  carried  a^painst  the  protest  of  the  Govern- 
ment, but  without  a  division. 

On  the  conscience  clause  the  Duke  of  Argyll  again  expressed 
his  full  conviction  of  the  inexpediency  of  inserting  such  pro- 
visions, and  repudiated  all  responsibility  of  the  Government  for 
them. 

The  Bill  thus  underwent  considerable  alteration  at  the  hands  of 
opponents  from  the  shape  in  which  it  had  been  originally  proposed. 
Though  sent  down  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  good  time,  the 
pressure  of  other  and  more  important  business  prevented  it  being 
proceeded  with  for  many  weeks,  and  August  had  arrived  before  time 
was  found  to  entertain  it.  Mr.  Bruce  then  announced  that,  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  passage  of  the  Bill,  the  Government  had  agreed  to 
make  certain  concessions.  One  of  the  most  important  o  f  these  was 
that  parochial  schools  should  be  excepted  from  the  operation  of  the 
Bill.  The  proposed  modifications  did  not,  however,  meet  with  a 
cordial  acceptance.  Much  division  of  opinion  was  manifested  among 
the  Scotch  Members,  some  of  whom  preferred  to  throw  over  the  Bill 
rather  than  pass  it  in  its  existing  form ;  others  urged  the  importance 
of  not  letting  the  Session  go  by  without  legislation.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  Government  was  severely  criticized  by  Mr.  Disraeli 
and  his  supporters,  and  serious  complaint  was  made  of  the  incon- 
venience of  pressing  important  measures  like  this  in  the  last  days  of 
the  Session.  Much  time  was  consumed  in  these  contentions  over 
the  details  of  the  Bill,  which  was  at  last  got  through  and  returned 
to  the  Lords  but  a  few  days  before  the  time  fixed  for  the  pro- 
rogation. 

On  the  consideration  of  the  amendments  being  moved  on  the  9th 
of  August,  Lord  Redesdale  moved  an  amendment  deferring  the  con- 
sideration of  them  for  three  months.  He  described  the  repeated  post- 
ponements which  had  attended  the  Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
strongly  condemned  thejor^^ybr^  committal,  whereby  the  measure 
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sent  down  by  their  lordships  had  never  been  really  submitted  to  the 
Lower  House,  and  urged  that  the  authority  and  independence  of 
tlieir  lordships  would  be  at  an  end  if  important  Bills  were  forced 
upon  their  acceptance  at  the  fag  end  of  the  Session. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll,  in  reply,  contended  that  in  consideration 
of  the  Bill  having  been  first  submitted  to  the  Lords,  of  the  urgent 
business  which  had  retarded  its  progress  in  the  Commons,  and  of 
the  willingness  of  the  Lower  House  to  enter  upon  it«  consideration 
at  80  late  a  period  of  the  session,  their  lordships  were  bound  to 
proceed  with  the  Bill.  He  attributed  the  pressure  of  business  at 
the  close  of  the  session  to  the  growing  tendency  of  Governments 
to  initiate  important  Bills  in  the  other  House,  and,  reviewing  the 
amendments,  he  pointed  out  that  the  Commons  had  made  con- 
siderable concessions  to  their  lordships'  views. 

Earl  Granville  also  urged  that  the  amendments  should  be  con- 
sidered, which  might  well  be  done  in  a  single  sitting ;  but  on  a 
division  Lord  Redesdale's  amendment  was  carried  by  53  to  43. 
The  Bill  thus  fell  to  the  ground. 

The  state  of  the  English  Episcopate  was  a  subject  which  at 
this  time  attracted  a  good  deal  of  public  attention.  It  hap- 
pened by  a  rather  singular  coincidence  that  several  of  the 
Bishops,  especially  those  whose  dioceses  comprised  the  southern 
and  western  counties,  were  by  age,  or  severe  bodily  infirmities, 
wholly  or  partially  disabled  from  work.  This  was  performed 
either  by  Archdeacons,  or  by  retired  colonial  prelates,  of  which 
some  happened  to  be  in  this  country  and  capable  of  duty. 
But  these  imperfect  and  provisional  arrangements  were  justly 
deemed  unsatisfactory,  and  it  was  thought  by  mjiny  that  even 
assuming  unimi)aired  health  and  strength  in  all  the  occupants  of 
the  existing  sees,  the  present  episcopal  force  was  unequal  to  the 
proper  discharge  of  the  functions  of  the  office,  especially  in  the  larger 
and  thickly-peopled  dioceses.  Of  the  latter  opinion  was  Lord  Ly  ttel- 
ton,  who  in  former  sessions  had  endeavoured,  though  without 
success,  to  procure  the  assent  of  Parliament  to  an  increase  of  the 
Episcopate.  His  lordship  again  this  year  brought  forw^ard  his 
measure,  which  he  stated  to  be  in  its  general  eflect  the  same  which 
he  had  proposed  on  former  occasions.  He  explained  that  by  its 
provisions  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  would  be  empowered 
to  frame  schemes  for  the  foundation  of  new  sees,  which,  besides 
requiring  the  assent  of  the  Queen  in  council,  would  have  to  be  laid 
on  the  table  of  each  House  of  Parliament.  The  incomes,  which 
might  be  fixed  at  a  minimum  rate  perhaps  of  2500/.  a  year,  would 
be  raised  by  voluntary  contributions ;  for  if  people  refused  to  pay 
for  a  Bishop,  he  was  ready  to  admit  that  they  probably  did  not 
deserve  one. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  though  he  would  not  oppose 
the  second  reading,  regretted  he  could  not  give  the  Bill  a  very 
hearty  support.  Three  additional  sees  were  certainly  required,  but 
not  an  indefinite  increase  in  the  Episcopate.     If  successful,  the  Bill 
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would  go  beyond  what  was  needed ;  and  if  not  successful  it  would 
do  nothing  at  all.  He  objected  particularly  to  the  establishment — 
which  the  Bill  favoured — of  two  diflTerent  classes  of  Bishops.  It 
was  also  to  be  apprehended  that^  under  a  voluntary  system  like  this^ 
the  patronage  would  virtually  be  in  the  private  founders^  as  had 
been  the  case  with  various  oolonial  bishoprics.  He  thought  the 
nomination  should  be  solely  and  actually  in  the  Crown. 

Lord  Carnarvon  feared  the  Bill  was  clogged  with  provisions 
which  would  render  it  nugatory.  In  the  first  place^  it  depended 
too  much  upon  large  voluntary  contributions^  which^  under  present 
circumstances^  persons  would  scarcely  feel  secure  in  providing 
for  ecclesiastical  foundations;  but^  at  the  same  time  the  Bill 
did  embody  a  sound  principle^  viz.  that  the  Episcopate  ought 
to  grow  with  the  population^  for  whose  needs  the  Church  was 
answerable.  He  would  not  share  the  req>on8ibility  of  rejecting 
the  opening  which  this  Bill  i^orded  for  carrying  out  that 
principle. 

The  Archbishop  of  York  maintained  that  the  Bill  must  be  nu^^ 
tory.  Its  machinery  required  an  amount  of  contributions  which 
would  hardly  be  forthcomings  particularly  at  the  present  time,  for 
such  an  object.  But,  if  inoperative,  it  was  worse  than  nothing, 
since  ib  would  tend  to  hinder  any  thing  being  attempted  for  the 
supply  of  the  real  need  of  three  or  more  new  bishoprics  which 
was  admitted  to  exist. 

Lord  Portman  expressed  objection  to  "subscription  bishops.'' 
He  thought  that  2500/.  was  inadequate  to  the  proper  support  of  a 
Bishop,  who  might  become  a  Peer  of  Parliament.  The  Duke  of 
Somerset  expressed  similar  objections,  and  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester 
intimated  bis  dislike  to  the  project  of  instituting  bishoprics  by 
voluntary  subscriptions.  Earl  Stanhope  urged  Lord  Lyttelton  to 
withdraw  the  Bill. 

Lord  Nelson  dissented  from  certain  provisions  of  the  Bill,  espe- 
cially the  rota  system  with  regard  to  seats  in  the  House  involved  in 
the  Bill,  but  was  cordially  in  favour  of  it,  as  substantially  a  Bill  for 
the  increase  of  the  Episcopate.  He  was  personally  of  opinion  that 
every  large  town  ought  to  have  a  Bishop.  He  did  not  suppose, 
however,  the  rest  of  the  House  would  share  his  views. 

The  Bishop  of  London,  from  the  circumstances  of  his  former  and 
his  present  diocese,  would  be  likely  to  accept  gratefully  any  allevia- 
tion of  Episcopal  responsibility.  But  this  Bill  would  not  be  of  any 
utility.  Excessive  complications  must  arise  from  having,  for  in- 
stance, more  than  one  Bishop  in  a  single  town,  however  vast.  The 
new  dioceses  to  be  created  by  the  Bill  would  themselves,  too,  he 
feared,  be  placed  at  a  disadvantage,  although  the  Bishops,  whose 
incomes  were  in  any  case,  whether  large  or  small,  held  only  on 
trust,  might  not  be. 

Lord  Cairns  was  in  favour  of  an  increase  of  the  Episcopate,  but 
he  opposed  this  Bill — 1,  because  he  thought  it  would  be  inoperative 
on  account  of  the  expense;  2,  because  it  would  create  two  distinct 
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classes  of  Bishops ;  and  3,  on  account  of  difficulties  connected  with 
the  provision  for  laying  any  scheme  before  Parliament. 

The  Lord  Chancellor,  who  declared  himself  very  friendly  to  the 
objects  of  the  Bill,  added  his  earnest  recommendation  that  it 
should  be  withdrawn,  and  Earl  Granville  seconded  the  advice, 
intimating  that  certain  defeat  would  be  the  alternative.  Lord 
Lyttelton,  however,  declined  to  withdraw  it,  and  the  Bill  was  rejected 
on  a  division  by  43  to  20. 

Another  measure,  the  necessity  for  which  was  grounded  on  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  Episcopal  Bench  at  this  time  above 
referred  to,  was  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's  Bill  for  making 
provision  for  facilitating  the  resignation  of  aged  or  incapacitated 
Bishops.  This  measure  was  introduced  by  the  most  rev.  prelate 
at  a  late  period  of  the  Session,  but  it  met  with  little  obstruction 
in  its  passage  through  the  two  Houses.  The  Archbishop,  on 
moving  the  second  reading,  explained  that  his  Bill  consisted 
of  two  parts,  one  relating  to  the  resignation  of  Bishops,  and 
the  other  to  an  amendment  of  the  6th  and  7th  Victoria,  chapter 
62.  The  first  part  of  the  Bill  provided  that  the  revenues  of  the  see 
should  be  employed  at  once  for  the  benefit  of  a  retiring  Bishop  and 
his  successor,  it  having  been  found  impossible  to  obtain  any  income 
for  a  retiring  Bishop  from  any  other  source ;  and  though  temporary 
inconvenience  might  arise  from  the  division  of  the  revenues  between 
the  retiring  Bishop  and  the  Bishop  exercising  full  jurisdiction,  it 
would  not  be  so  great  as  that  which  attended  the  absence  of  any 
provision  for  resignations.  The  second  part  of  the  Bill  followed  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  precedent  of  the  former  Act,  applying  com- 
pulsory powers  in  cases  of  mental  incapacity.  Under  that  Act  a 
Commission  might  issue  in  such  cases,  and  on  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mission another  Bishop  holding  a  see  in  England  and  Wales  would 
be  appointed  to  administer  the  diocese.  Such  a  Bishop  being  fully 
occupied  with  the  duties  of  his  own  diocese,  the  Act  provided  that  a 
fifth  part  of  the  revenue  should  be  assigned  to  him,  in  order  to  meet 
the  new  expenses  which  he  would  incur ;  but  it  was  undesirable  to 
impose  the  charge  of  a  second  diocese  on  a  prelate  who  had  already 
quite  enough  to  do.  This  it  was  now  endeavoured  to  meet  by 
providing  that,  instead  of  a  person  who  already  had  a  see  in  England 
and  Wales  being  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  a  second  diocese,  a 
Bishop  coadjutor  should  be  appointed,  with  the  right  of  succession 
at  the  next  vacancy.  There  were  various  clauses  for  securing  this, 
which  their  lordships  would  no  doubt  consider  carefully  in  com- 
mittee, and,  having  regard  to  the  inconveniences  arising  from  the 
present  state  of  things — inconveniences  felt  by  none  more  keenly 
than  by  those  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  several 
dioceses — he  hoped  their  lordships  would  give  the  Bill  a  second 
reading. 

Lord  Nelson  regretted  the  necessity  of  such  a  Bill,  which  arose, 
he  believed,  from  the  excessive  size  of  the  present  dioceses.  He 
censured  the  provision  of  the  Bill  which  left  the  see-house  to  the 
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retiring  Bishop.  He  criticized,  also,  the  difference  between  the 
provisions  for  the  replacement  of  a  Bishop  and  for  that  of  an 
Archbishop,  the  interests  of  the  latter  being,  he  was  of  opinion, 
indifferently  cared  for. 

The  Archbishop  of  York  defended  the  Bill  against  Lord  Nelson^s 
comments,  as  did  the  Bishop  of  London  against  those  of  the 
Duke  of  Cleveland,  who,  while  approving  the  Bill  generally,  had 
intimated  an  opinion  that  in  some  particulars  it  did  not  go  far 
enough. 

The  Duke  of  Somerset  would  have  liked  some  compulsory  pro- 
vision, to  meet  the  case  of  infirmities  other  than  mental ;  and  the 
Bishop  of  Gloucester  admitted  this  point  deserved  consideration. 

Lord  Carnarvon  criticized  minutely  certain  of  the  provisions, 
particularly  those  respecting  the  proportion  of  emoluments  left  to 
the  retiring  Bishop,  which  he  thought  excessive,  and  those  relating 
to  the  constitution  of  the  tribunal  for  ascertaining  the  mental  inca- 
pacity of  a  Bishop. 

Earl  Powys  suggested  that  three-quarters  of  the  proposed  salary 
of  the  incoming  Bishop  should  be  provided  by  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners. 

Lord  Cairns  pointed  out  various  difficulties  of  detail  in  the 
machinery  provided  for  proving  episcopal  lunacy,  and  suggested 
emendations.  He  objected,  however,  altogether  to  the  appointment 
of  a  Coadjutor  to  an  Archbishop.  It  would  be  preferable,  he  argued, 
to  insist  in  such  a  case  on  resignation. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said  that  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
this  was  in  every  respect  a  voluntary  Bill.  It  was  not  intended  to 
effect  by  any  compulsory  procedure  whatever  the  resignation  of  any 
Bishop.  If  a  man  was  absolutely  incapable  of  acting,  evidence 
as  to  his  supposed  mental  incapacity  was  to  be  submitted  to  one 
of  the  Secretaries  of  State,  and  then  it  remained  for  the  Crown 
to  make  or  not  to  make  the  appointment  of  a  coadjutor  as  it 
should  think  fit.  Under  such  circumstances  there  could  not  be 
any  contemplation  of  doubtful  cases,  or  such  as  involved  serious 
difficulty  in  investigation.  As  the  Bill  had  for  its  object  simply 
to  provide  for  the  discharge  of  necessary  duties  in  the  one  case  at 
the  desire  of  the  Bishop,  and  in  the  other  where  there  was  a  clear 
case  of  incapacity,  it  seemed  to  him  very  desirable. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbuiy,  in  reply,  pointed  out  that  several 
of  the  criticisms  that  had  been  made  upon  the  Bill  applied  equally 
to  the  6  and  7  Vict.,  c.  62,  on  which  it  was  founded.  He  was 
satisfied  that  the  Bishops  now  afflicted  would  thankfully  accept  the 
alternative  offered  by  the  measure. 

The  Bill  passed  a  second  reading  in  the  House  of  Commons  with 
little  or  no  discussion.  It  was  suggested,  however,  by  Mr.  Henley, 
that  it  should  be  made  temporary  and  limited  in  its  operation  to 
two  years.  On  the  committal  of  the  Bill,  Mr.  Gladstone  explained 
its  general  objects,  and  intimated  that  the  Government  would  accede 
to  Mr.  Henley's  proposal,  as  the  time  so  limited  would  be  sufficient 
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to  test  the  soundness  of  the  measure^  and  to  determine  how  far  the 
principle  could  be  carried. 

Mr.  Hadfield  moved  the  rejection  of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  Dickinson  criticized  its  arrangements^  and  urged  the  Grovem- 
ment  to  withdraw  it  and  take  time  to  devise  a  more  comprehensive 
measure.  Mr.  Kinnaird  and  Mr.  Dalrymple  also  raised  objections 
to  the  scheme. 

Mr.  Bouverie  opposed  the  Bill.  Limited  as  it  now  was  in 
duration,  it  could  only  be  meant  to  apply  to  two  cases,  Winchester 
and  Exeter,  and  he  objected  to  a  scheme  which,  he  showed,  in  one 
case  would  give  a  retiring  allowance  of  6000^.,  and  in  the  other  of 
between  5000^.  and  6000^.  a  year. 

Mr.  Mowbray,  Mr.  T.  D.  Acland,  Mr.  McLaren,  and  other  Mem- 
bers spoke  in  favour  of  the  Bill  as  the  best  mode  that  offered  of 
meeting  an  urgent  necessity,  and  the  House  having  resolved  to 
go  into  a  Committee  by  a  majority  of  112  to  26,  the  clauses 
were  agreed  to  with  the  amendments  which  Mr.  Gladstone  had 
indicated. 

The  Bill  received  the  Royal  Assent  on  the  last  day  of  the  Session. 
Shortly  afterwards  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  who  had  been  for 
some  months  in  a  state  of  partial  incapacity  from  paralysis, 
announced  his  intention  to  resign  his  see.  His  example  was  followed 
not  long  afterwards  by  Lord  Auckland,  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells. 
Another  Bishop,  the  oldest  on  the  Bench,  Dr.  Phillpotte  of  Exeter, 
who  was  also  incapacitated  for  duty,  and  whose  retirement  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  was  generally  expected,  was  removed  by 
death.  It  was  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  Primate  himself,  the 
author  of  the  measure,  was,  to  the  general  regret  of  the  members  of 
the  Church  of  England  and  of  the  public,  attacked  shortly  before 
the  close  of  the  year  with  a  most  serious  illness,  which  for  a 
considerable  time  completely  disabled  him  from  the  duties  of  his 
office. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Miscellaneous  Measubbb~7^A0  Bankruptcy  Bill  brooght  in  by  Sir  R.  Collier*  the 
Attorney -General — Character  of  the  Measure — It  meets  with  general  approval  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and,  after  much  discussion,  is  sent  to  the  House  of  Lords — 
Statement  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  on  moving  the  Second  Reading— Remarks  of  Lord 
Cairns — The  Bill  is  referred  to  a  Select  C<mimittee,  and  finaUy  p^sed— Consideration 
of  the  Habitual  Criminals  Bill  by  the  House  of  Commons — Criticisms  upon  and 
Amendments  made  in  the  Measure  before  it  is  passed — Legislation  on  Trades  Unions 
— Mr.  T.  Hughes  brings  in  a  Bill  to  modify  the  Combination  Laws  in  favour  of  these 
bodies — Debate  on  the  Question— The  Bill  is  not  proceeded  with,  but  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department  carries  a  Provisional  Measure  to  protect  the  Funds 
of  the  Unions — Life  Peerages — Earl  Russell  brings  in  a  Bill  to  authorize  the  Crown 
to  create  Peers  for  Life,  subject  to  certain  restrictions— It  is  much  discussed,  and 
passes  through  all  stages  till  toe  Third  Reading,  when  it  is  thrown  out  on  the  Motion 
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of  Lord  Malmesbury — Earl  Grey  proposes  a  Bill  to  alter  the  mode  of  Elect inp:  Scotch 
and  Irish  Representative  Peers,  but  it  \&  not  proceeded  with — Protection  of  Properly 
of  Married  Women — A  Bill  for  this  purpose  is  brought  in  and  carried  through  the 
House  of  Commons  by  the  Recorder  of  London — It  is  taken  up  in  the  House  of 
Lords  by  Lord  Penzance,  supported  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Rom  illy,  Lord 
Cairns,  and  Lord  Shaftesbury^The  Bill  is  read  a  Second  Time,  but  is  not  proceeded 
with—  Mr.  Locke  King  renews  his  attempt  to  assimilate  the  Succession  of  Real  to 
that  of  Personal  Property  in  cases  of  Intestacy— He  obtains  a  majority  for  the 
Second  Reading  of  his  Measure,  which  is  then  withdrawn — Marriage  with  Deceased 
Wife*8  Sister — Question  again  mooted  by  Mr.  Thomas  Chambers,  who  brings  in  a 
Bill,  which  is  carried  by  a  large  majority  on  the  Second  Reading,  but  meets  with 
repeated  postponements,  and  is  finally  abandoned — The  Permissive  Bill  restricting 
t^B  Sale  of  Liquors — Ag^in  introduced  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  but  thrown  out  on  a 
division  by  a  g^reat  majority — The  incident  of  the  Mayor  of  Cork — Extraordinary 
conduct  and  intemperate  language  of  that  functionary — His  sympathy  with  the 
Fenian  cause,  and  expressions  respecting  the  attack  on  the  life  of  the  Duxe  of  Edin- 
burgh— The  Government  determine  to  take  proceedings  to  deprive  and  disqualify  the 
Mayor,  and  propose  a  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties— Various  opinions  expressed  by 
Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  upon  that  mode  of  procedure— Leave  given 
to  bring  in   the  Bill— Further  proceedings  are  put  an  end  to  by  the  voluntary 
resignation  of  the  ^k^ot— Foreign  and  Colonial  Po/tcy— Paucity  of  Discussions 
on  these  topics— The  Alabama  Controversy — Rejection  of  the  Beverdy  Johnson 
Treaty — Brief  allusions  to  the  subject  in  the  two  Houses  by  Lord  Stratford  de 
Kedcliffe  and  Sir  Henry  Lytton  Bnlwer — Answers  of  Lord  (jlarendon  and  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  who  deprecate  discussion — Debates  on  Imperial  Policy  towards  New 
Zealand— In  the  House  of  Iiords  Lord  Carnarvon,  and  in  the  Commons  Viscoant 
Bury,  bring  the  subject  under  discussion— Summary  of  opinions  expressed  in  both 
Houses— The  Prorogation  of  Parliament  on  the  11th  of  August  by  Commission — 
Her  Majesty's  Speech — Retrospect  of  the  Session  and  of  the  principal  events  of  the 
year — The  Disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church,  and  other  leading  Measures  of  the 
Session — Serious  increase  of  disturbance  and   disaffection   in    Ireland — Release   of 
some  of  the  Fenian  convicts  by  the  Government — Tlieir  return  for  the  indulgence — 
Strengthening  of  the  Militjirv  Force  in  Ireland — Review  of  the  Commercial  features 
of  the  ix'riwl  — Continued  dulness  of  Trade,  and  increase  of  destitution  in  some 
districts— Partial  agi tuition  against  Renewal  of  the  French  Treaty,  and  in  favour  of 
Commercial  Restriction — Similar  agitation  in  France  on  the  same  subject — More 
hopeful  Commercial  Prospects  for  the  New  Year — Symptoms  of  Revival  of  Trade, 
and  greater  confidence  in  the  Employment  of  Capital — Board  of  Trade  Returns  ot 
Imports  and  Exports — Fluctuations  in  the  Public  Stocks,  the  Bank  Rates  of  Dis- 
count, and  the  Prices  of  Staple  Commodities — Public  Losses  by  Death  during  the 
Year— Decease  of  the  Earl  of  Derby — His  career  and  character. 

The  question  of  the  Irish  Church,  though  it  overshadowed  the  whole 
Session  by  its  magnitude,  did  not,  however,  so  entirely  absorb 
the  time  of  Parliament  as  to  preclude  legislation  on  some  other 
subjects.  Several  useful  Acts  were  passed,  and  other  subjects  were 
advanced,  thou<i:h  not  carried  to  their  consummation  in  a  legislative 
form.  Of  the  former  class  tlie  Bankruptcy  Bill  deserves  prominent 
notice.  For  several  Sessions  tlie  difficult  questions  involved  in  this 
branch  of  the  law  had  demanded  solution,  and  attempts  had  been 
made  to  grapple  with  them,  but  it  was  reserved  for  the  Session 
of  1869  to  pass  an  Act  embodying  what  was  regarded  as  a 
promising  experiment  in  the  right  direction,  if  not  a  satisfactory 
settlement  of  this  difficult  subject.  The  Attorney-General,  Sir  R. 
Collier,  is  mainly  entitled  to  the  credit  of  this  achievement,  he 
having  introduced  and  carried  the  Bill  through  the  House  of 
Commons,  where  it  was  very  fully  discussed,  but  was  not  materially 
altered  in  its  progress  from  the  original  draft.  The  first  step  of 
moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  measure  was  taken  on  March  5, 
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when  Sir  R.  Collier  made  a  statement  explaining  the  leading  pro- 
visions which  it  would  contain.  Having  reviewed  the  failure  of 
former  measures,  he  said  the  main  object  should  be  to  collect  and 
distribute  the  estate  of  a  bankrupt  as  fairly,  cheaply,  and  speedily  as 
possible.  In  the  first  place  he  proposed — but  by  a  separate  Bill — 
to  abolish  imprisonment  for  debt,  though  the  power  possessed  by 
the  county  courts  would  be  still  continued,  placed,  however,  under 
stringent  regulations.  The  main  Bill,  which  made  a  clean  sweep  of 
the  present  system,  would  to  a  great  extent  be  based  on  the  Scotch 
system.  When  a  man  had  been  adjudicated  a  bankrupt  his  creditors 
would  be  summoned  together,  and  there  would  be  a  preliminary 
proof  of  debts  to  determine  the  right  of  voting.  The  creditors  would 
then  have  three  courses — to  accept  a  composition,  to  agree  to  a  deed 
of  arrangement,  or  to  proceed  in  bankruptcy.  If  they  chose  the 
latter,  they  would  appoint  a  trustee — not  an  official  of  the  court, 
but  any  one  they  pleased;  they  would  also  nominate  inspectors 
from  their  own  body,  the  accounts  would  be  audited  by  an  official 
auditor,  and  the  whole  operation  w^ould  be  conducted  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  court.  A  debtor  would  not  be  allowed  to 
make  himself  a  bankrupt,  and  afber  his  release  his  subsequently 
acquired  property  would  be  liable  for  his  debts  for  six  years,  unless 
he  had  paid  a  dividend  of  10*.  in  the  pound.  Five-sixths,  however, 
of  his  creditors  would  have  power  to  release  him.  Criminal  offences 
in  bankruptcy  would  be  sent  to  the  ordinary  criminal  courts, 
including  quarter  sessions  and  magistrates,  and  the  stringency  of 
the  criminal  law  against  fraudulent  debtors  would  be  increased.  The 
administration  of  the  bankruptcy  law  would  be  entrusted  in  the 
country  to  the  County  Court  Judges,  the  present  jurisdiction  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Commissioners  being  retained  until  they  died  off; 
and  in  London  one  of  the  judges  of  the  superior  courts  would  be 
constituted  Chief  Judge  in  Bankruptcy,  with  power  to  make  rules 
and  regulations,  and  in  certain  cases  to  summon  a  jury.  Appeals 
would  go  to  the  court  from  which  the  judge  came,  and  in  a  few 
instances  to  the  House  of  Lords.  The  funds  of  the  court  would 
suffice  to  pay  all  the  necessary  compensations,  and  the  Bill — though 
only  half  as  long  as  that  of  last  year — would  be  a  consolidating 
statute. 

The  reception  of  the  Bill  by  members  representing  commercial 
interests  was  favourable.  Mr.  Jessel,  however,  a  leading  counsel 
in  the  Equity  Courts,  made  some  critical  observations  upon  its 
provisions.  Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  Bill,  and  also  another 
which  accompanied  it,  having  relation  to  the  same  subject-matter, 
the  abolition  of  imprisonment  for  debt. 

On  the  second  reading  being  moved,  Mr.  Jessel  again  stated  his 
views  on  the  subject,  and  laid  down  three  main  requisites  for  a 
good  system  of  bankruptcy  law — that  it  should  facilitate  arrange- 
ments between  creditors  and  honest  debtors  who  could  not  pay  their 
debts,  should  secure  the  fair  division  of  a  debtor's  property  among 
his  creditors,  and  the  protection  of  the  after-acquired  property  of  a 
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debtor.  Under  the  first  head  he  complained  that  the  majority  of 
creditors  necessary  for  an  agreement  was  increased  from  three- 
fourths  to  five-sixths,  and  he  held  it  to  be  a  shortcoming  in  the  Bill 
that  it  failed  to  exclude  persons  who  were  not  bond  Jfide  creditors 
from  voting,  and  that  it  was  the  debtor,  and  not  the  creditors,  who 
drew  up  the  agreement.  He  was  strongly  opposed  to  relieving 
a  debtor's  after-acquired  property  from  liability  for  his  debts,  the 
only  eflect  of  which  would  be  to  allow  unscrupulous  traders  to 
speculate  at  the  expense  of  others.  Mr.  Jessel  insisted  on  the 
necessity  of  further  changes  in  the  mode  of  distributing  the  assets 
of  deceased  insolvents,  giving  some  instances  from  his  own  practice 
of  the  hardships  and  inequalities  of  the  present  system. 

Mr.  H.  Gregory,  who  professed  to  represent  the  opinion  of  the 
body  of  solicitors,  approved  the  principle  of  giving  creditors  the 
management  of  insolvent  estates,  but  objected  to  the  creation  of  a 
special  legal  tribunal.  He  criticized  the  language  of  the  Bill  as 
being  too  limited  in  respect  to  partnerships  and  the  definition  of 
traders ;  he  thought,  also,  that  gpreater  facilities  ought  to  be  given 
for  the  inception  of  bankruptcy. 

Many  members  conversant  with  commercial  subjects  expressed 
approval  of  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  among  whom  were  Mr.  Samuel 
Morley,  Mr.  Alderman  Lusk,  Mr.  Anderson,  and  others,  and  of  the 
legal  members,  Mr.  Serjeant  Simon  and  Mr.  S.  Hill  were  also 
favoural>le ;  other  members  expressed  doubt  or  dissatisfaction  as  to 
])articular  provisions. 

Mr.  Peek  complained  that  the  arrangement  clauses  were  vague ; 
that  there  was  no  provision  for  taking  estates  out  of  bankruptcy ; 
and  that  there  were  no  repealing  clauses.  He  went  so  far  as  to 
suggest  that  the  Bill  should  be  withdrawn,  and  another,  not  so  much 
needing  amendment,  brought  in. 

The  Attorney-General  avowed  his  readiness  to  g^ive  full  considera- 
tion to  all  reasonable  objections  or  suggestions  of  amendment. 

The  Bill  was  minutely  discussed  in  the  Committee,  which  was 
occupied  for  several  days  in  considering  the  numerous  clauses  con- 
tained in  it,  and  many  amendments  were  made,  but  none  that 
involved  material  departure  from  the  original  scheme. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  moved  the  second  reading  on  the  8th  July, 
and  explained  its  principal  provisions.  He  justified  the  introduction 
of  the  Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons  rather  than  in  that  House. 
The  subject  of  Bankruptcy  Law  had  been  so  often  discussed  that  he 
need  not  go  farther  back  than  1821  in  his  narrative  of  legislation 
on  it.  He  pointed  out  the  novelties  and  defects  of  the  previous 
Acts.  In  preparing  the  present  Bill  he  had  found  a  general  desire 
to  leave — subject  to  protection  of  the  smaller  against  the  larger 
creditors,  and  to  the  creation  of  sufficient  supervision  in  getting  in 
the  assets — as  much  power  as  possible  to  the  body  of  creditors  to 
manage  their  own  affairs.  To  secure  the  assets ;  to  encourage  the 
debtor  to  declare  himself  insolvent  as  early  as  possible ;  to  give  the 
initiatory  power  of  putting  the  Court  in  motion  to  the  creditors  and 
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v.-  T..:^.  ■r:i':Hrr:  zi  rpsceit  -.t  ints  ini'^rniz  r*:r  wisj:ii  tc*T  were  not 
rronThii  :  t*:  a:r:ii»:irize  LZ-ierreriCjiitj  oc  ii*f  Giaru  is.  defeiiPie  of  the 
znoi.nr-- •ii:?t?^iLr^ai»  inreriT  ir.^ci  ja  jrraii:£cmai^  «h!ed:  and.  in 
i*;«:t:  r»iaace  s^^n^uZv  -j^nii  the  S^>coa  *^r3C«tni.  to  2»ft  rid  of  the 
TarT'.Jis  ^OTul-*  Triii:i5«f  •*ciiii:yTii«*n.t  iii;w  o.-^  tie  e^tite  <•>  much, 
'.'raTin^  :h*i  r>ralizatii.!i  .c  ije  is=ets  to  a.  tnst^e  4rp>iiited  bjthe 
r»r*i:t..rs  tJiecLse'lTes— tiiese  wvre.  tiie  Liini  Ch;*Il•.t^II•:•r  expLiined, 
cjb  'ZfLiKZ  r-atTur^s  >:•£  tKe  Bill  The  oh'j**f:t:  was  t.>  distribiite 
the  a.=*tt^.  r.«.t  to  poniah.  the  bttukrupc  Jasti**.  ht:-«reTer,  to  the 
or^inors  a^^dinst  thtr  Ittnkraf-t  had  teen,  oviiattltai  hj  emp*3werin^ 
the  r-.-mifcr.  uniier  certain  emnTn;^faji«2es>  to  eiium  pATment  of 
their  «iebti^  ooc  of  the  bankmpr  s  far^ire  assets.  He  juiti&d  the 
necesRtj  fi>r  speedy  lejslatif^a  on  bankmptoj  bj  reference  to 
the  present  seanitialoas  results  of  the  Bankmptcv  Law.  and  he 
srare  some  acctjcmt  of  the  ot:n>tirwti».a  of  the  C«>art5  to  which 
the  aiiministration  of  the  law  was  *  /  be  ci?n^iied.  intimating  his 
•:t:aijiiiTen*.e  in.  the  desire  to  arp^.^int  Mr.  Commi^oner  B^con  the 
tirst  Chiet  Jzid:^^.  On  the  i^oestion  of  imprisonment  tor  debt,  the 
sabjeet  of  the  companion  Bill,  the  G«>Teniment.  he  said,  had  felt 
there  ou^t  not  to  be  one  law  for  the  rich  and  one  tor  the  px>r.and, 
as  there  was  almost  ■iranimity  on  the  pairt  of  the  Coontr  Coort 
Jtad^es  in  £avoar  of  rttainin:^'  the  imprisonin^j  p«>wers  of  those 
Gjorts.  it  had  appeared  necessary  to  comer  a  similar  jurisdiction  in 
regard  to  the  hi^er  class  of  debts. 

Lord  Cairns  expressed  his  entire  concurrence  in  all  the  leading 
principles  of  the  Bill,  convinced  as  he  was  that  the  creditors  shoold 
hare  the  mojcimum  of  independent  p«}wer  of  dealing  with  the  estate, 
and  the  court  the  least  p«>wer  ^yi  intertV?rence  with  them.  But  he 
found  taolt  with  the  introductit^n  oi  the  Bill  into  the  other  hoose 
tirst,  which  most  at  this  late  periixi  preclude  any  thin^  like  careful 
revision  by  the  Lords.  He  passed  a  warm  panegyric  on  the 
merits  of  Mr.  Commissioner  B^eon.  No  common  law  judge  could 
exceed,  or  indeed  equal,  that  gentleman  in  titness  for  the  post  of 
Chief  Judge ;  but  he  thought  it  must  have  been  an  oversight  that 
Mr.  Bac«>n  was  lett  by  the  Bill  to  disehaige  the  duties  oi  chief  judge 
with  no  higher  salary  than  his  feUow-commissioners  would  take  ¥rith 
them  into  retirement. 

L/>rd  Romilly  approved  of  the  large  powers  given  by  the  Bill  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor  and  Chief  Judge  to  trame  rules.  He  made  also 
some  remarks  on  the  subject  oi  imprisonment  tor  debt. 

The  Bill  was  read  a  second  time,  and  was  then  reterred.  together 
with  the  Imprisonment  tor  Debt  Bill,  to  a  Select  Committee.  After 
which,  the  two  measures  in  a  slightly  altered  shape  received  the 
Koyal  Assent. 

The  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  regard  to  another  very 
important  measure  of  the  Session^  the  Habitual  Criminals  Bill, 
which  was  introduced  in  that  House,  have  been  stated  in  our  &rst 
chapter.     A  long  interval,  occupied  mainly  with  the  Irish  Church 
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measure,  ensued  before  the  House  of  Commons  found  time  to  take 
this  Bill  into  consideration.  The  time  at  length  arrived,  but  not 
until  the  first  week  in  August,  when  the  Government  found  an 
opportunity  to  bring  it  forward,  and  Mr.  Bruce,  the  Home  Secretary, 
then  made  his  statement  in  justification  of  a  measure  which  he 
admitted  to  be  of  a  novel  and  stringent  character.  In  the  outset  he 
disclaimed  the  idea  that  it  was  introduced  on  account  of  any  alarming 
increase  in  crime,  because  during  the  last  80  years  crime  had 
diminished,  and  for  the  last  10  years  had  been  stationary,  owing  to 
various  causes,  such  as  emigration,  education,  and  the  effect  of  our 
prison  legislation.  But  during  the  year  1868  there  had  been  an 
increase  of  1430  in  the  convictions,  of  which  more  than  1100  were 
for  burglaries  and  violent  crimes.  This  increase  he  traced  chiefly  to 
the  operation  of  the  changes  made  by  the  Act  of  1864,  and  the 
aversion  of  the  judges  to  inflict  the  long  sentences  of  penal  servitude, 
for  which  cause  a  large  number  of  criminals  had  been  released  during 
the  year.  As  one  result  of  this  in  the  metropolis  alone  836  prisoners 
were  now  annually  sentenced  to  shoi-t  periods  of  imprisonment  who 
before  1864  would  have  been  sentenced  to  penal  servitude,  and  when 
released  would  have  been  under  the  supervision  of  the  police.  It 
became  necessary,  therefore,  to  supplement  the  legislation  of  1864 
by  further  provisions  for  more  complete  supervision  and  identifica- 
tion by  means  of  registration  of  habitual  criminals.  The  leading 
idea  of  the  Bill  was  to  give  every  facility  and  encouragement  for  the 
reformation  of  reelaimable  criminals,  but  to  "hunt  down^^  the 
irreclaimable  and  incurable  class,  which  amounted  to  40  per  cent,  of 
the  whole.  This  would  be  done  by  depriving  them  of  the  usual 
presumption  of  innocence,  and  placing  on  them  the  onus  of  proving 
that  they  were  living  honestly.  Persons  once  convicted  would  be 
liable  to  the  supervision  of  the  police  only  for  the  term  of  their  sen- 
tence ;  to  a  second  conviction  woidd  be  affixed  the  further  condition 
of  police  supervision  for  seven  years  after  the  sentence ;  and  in  the 
case  of  a  third  conviction  for  felony  the  judges  would  be  bound  to 
pronounce  a  sentence  of  not  less  than  seven  years'  penal  servitude, 
accompanied  by  police  surveillance  for  life.  To  this  last  proposal 
Mr.  Bruce  anticipated  the  most  objection,  and  he  justified  it  at 
length,  relying  much  on  the  good  effects  on  the  criminals  themselves 
of  the  modified  supervision  under  the  ticket-of-leave  system. 

Mr.  C.  Adderley,  whilst  admitting  the  necessity  of  applying  some 
novel  princii)Ie  to  the  evil,  doubted  the  wisdom  of  the  provisions 
relating  to  thrice-eonvicted  criminals,  as  api)lying  the  deterrent 
principle  too  stringently.  He  objected,  too,  to  entrusting  the  work 
of  supervision  to  the  police,  who  were  not  fitted  for  it,  and  proposed 
to  hand  it  over  to  the  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Societies  through- 
out the  kingdom,  who  had  already  done  much  towards  the  reclama- 
tion of  criminals  at  a  trifling  cost. 

Mr.  Hardy,  reserving  discussion  for  the  Committee,  gave  a  general 
support  to  the  Bill,  and  pointed  out  that  there  was  nothing  novel  in 
its  principles.     Police  supervision  was  already  applied  to  the  ticket- 
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of -leave  holders,  and  in  some  tradeB  in  the  north  of  England,  dealing 
in  "  waste,"  for  instance,  the  general  presumption  of  innocence  waa 
reversed.  As  to  Mr.  Adderley's  suggeation,  there  was  this  objection 
to  it,  that  the  agency  did  not  exist  all  over  the  country. 

Mr.  Newdegate  held  the  Bill  to  be  a  departure  from  consti- 
tutional legislation,  and  predict«d  that  it  would  alienate  the  people 
still  more  from  the  law  and  from  its  administrators. 

Mr.  T.  Chambers  also  regarded  it  as  a  violent  departure  from 
former  criminal  legislation,  and  uncalled  for  by  the  state  of  crime, 
which  was  diminishing. 

Mr.  Heuley  took  particular  exception  to  Mr.  Bnice's  expression, 
"  hunt  down,"  and  feared  that  the  means  employed  would  drive 
many  curable  criminals  into  the  irreclaimable  class.  He  was  also 
averse  to  the  surveillance  clauses,  which,  among  other  things,  would 
ruin  the  efficiency  of  the  police  for  the  repression  of  crime ;  and 
the  stringency  of  the  clause  making  a  sentence  of  seven  years' 
penal  servitude  imperative  on  a  third  conviction,  he  emphatically 
condemned. 

The  Bill  passed  through  the  House  with  certain  amendments, 
the  most  important  of  which  was  the  omission  of  the  clause  last 
referred  to. 

The  important  subject  of  Trades  Unions,  respecting  which  the 
Royal  Commissioners  made  their  report  to  Parliament  early  in  the 
present  year,  waa  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  House  of 
Commons  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes  in  an  able  speech  upon  intro- 
ducing a  Bill  of  which  he  had  taken  charge,  for  amending  the  laws 
affecting  those  societies.  The  discussion  which  took  place  on  this 
occasion  manifested  on  both  sides  of  the  House  a  disposition  to 
relax  to  some  extent  the  Combination  Laws  in  favour  of  the  Unions, 
and  to  relieve  them  from  disabilities  as  to  holding  and  recovering 
property  to  which  they  were  subject.  Mr.  Bruce,  on  the  part  of 
the  Government,  admitted  the  validity  of  their  claim  to  considera- 
tion in  these  respects,  but  declared  the  inability  of  the  Government 
to  devote  during  the  present  Session  the  requisite  time  and  attention 
to  the  settlement  of  the  subject,  or  to  carry  a  Bill  through 
Parliament.  He  promised  that  the  matter  should  be  taken  up  with 
a  view  to  legislation  another  year,  and  in  the  meantime  undertook 
to  bring  in  a  Bill  by  which  the  protection  now  afforded  to  Friendly 
Societies  for  the  security  of  their  funds,  and  the  remedies  which  the 
law  gave  to  the  latter,  should  be  provisionally  extended  to  the 
Trades  Unions.  A  Bill  for  this  pui-pose  was  accordingly  brought 
in,  and  was  passed  with  general  concurrence. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  a  step  was  taken  this  year  towards 
the  recognition  of  a  claim  which  has  of  late  been  strongly  urged  by 
an  advanced  school  of  Liberal  politicians — the  concession  of 
political  franchises  to  the  female  sex.  In  a  Bill  making  provision 
respecting  municipal  elections,  Mr.  Jacob  Bright  procured  the 
insertion  of  a  clause  whereby  the  franchise  at  such  elections  was 
extended  to  women. 
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Among  the  legislative  schemes  of  the  year  which  failed  to  reach 
their  consummation,  though  they  made  some  progress  towards 
maturity,  was  one  of  high  constitutional  importance,  and  which  for 
a  time  seemed  likely  to  meet  with  the  axjceptance  of  Parliament, 
since  it  found  much  favour  at  the  outset  in  the  assembly  principally 
aflFected  by  it.  This  was  a  Bill  introduced  by  Earl  Russell  tx) 
authorize  the  Crown  to  create,  subject  to  certain  specified  restric- 
tions, peerages  for  life.  The  limitations  at  first  proposed  were — 
that  not  more  than  twenty-eight  life-peers  should  sit  at  the  same 
time  in  the  House,  and  that  not  more  than  four  should  be  created 
in  a  single  year.  The  classes  from  which  the  noble  earl  proposed  that 
such  life-peers  should  be  elected  were  persons  who  had  sat  in  the 
House  of  Commons  for  upwards  of  ten  years ;  persons  appointed  by 
the  Crown  to  preside  in  the  superior  courts  of  law  or  equity  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  or  who  had  held  the  office  of 
Attorney-General  in  England  or  Ireland,  or  of  Queen's  Advocate 
in  England,  or  of  Lord  Advocate  in  Scotland;  persons  distinguished 
for  their  attainments  in  science,  literature,  and  art ;  and  persons 
who  had  held  office  under  the  Crown  for  not  less  than  five  years. 

In  making  this  proposal  Earl  Russell  admitted  that  the  actual 
law  of  Parliament  was  declared  by  the  successful  refusal  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  to  admit  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton,  when  created  an  English  peer,  as  Duke  of  Brandon ; 
and  the  right  of  the  House  to  decide  who  should  sit  and  vote  as 
peers  could  not  now  be  questioned,  unless,  indeed,  by  the  House 
itself.  Nevertheless,  there  were,  he  argued,  powerful  reasons  why 
the  House  should  not  now  resist  the  creation  of  life-peers.  Persons 
were  often  eminently  fitted  to  be  useful  members  of  their  Lordships' 
House,  who  yet  could  not  sustain  adequately  the  hereditary  dignity, 
the  Crown  being  no  longer  in  a  position  to  endow  newly-ennobled 
families,  and  the  valuable  sinecures  which  were  formerly  available 
for  the  dotation  of  the  descendants  of  Judges  raised  to  the  Peerage 
having  been  abolished.  The  great  danger  apprehended  from  life- 
peerages  was  that  a  Ministry  might  flood  the  House  with  them. 
But  that  danger  might  be  obviat^  by  limiting,  as  he  provided,  the 
total  number,  and  the  number  to  be  appointed  in  a  single  year. 
The  admission  of  life-peers  so  qualified  would  cause  no  change  in 
the  general  constitution  of  the  House.  Any  such  change  he  should, 
for  his  own  part,  earnestly  deprecate. 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  was  of  opinion  that  Lord  Russell's  Bill 
was  founded  on  a  true  principle,  and  he  agreed  with  its  proposed 
limitation  in  point  of  number  ;  but  he  criticised  some  of  the  con- 
templated qualifications.  He  believed  the  defect  of  the  House, 
which  in  its  own  way,  though  not  elective,  was  representative,  was 
that  its  members  were  all  too  much  of  one  class — the  agricultural — 
and  did  not  comprise  a  sufficiently  strong  commercial  element.  He 
should  be  glad,  therefore,  if  room  were  given  for  carrying  rather 
further  the  principle  of  the  Bill  than  would  be  possible  if  the  choice 
of  these  life-peers  were  restricted  to  the  extent  contemplated. 
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Lord  Cairns  remarked  upon  the  absence  of  any  expression  of 
opinion  from  the  Government.  He  thought  the  objects  of  the  Bill 
required  still  further  elucidation.  He  protested  against  the  theory, 
suggested  by  Lord  Salisbury,  that  the  House  was  a  representative 
assembly. 

Earl  Granville  defended  the  Government  for  not  having  pro- 
nounced a  hasty  opinion  on  the  Bill.  The  Government  was  in 
favour  of  the  principle  of  life-peerages,  but  it  must  reserve  till  the 
proper  time  its  opinion  on  the  details  of  the  Bill.  He  intimated 
some  apprehension  that  it  contained  too  many  restrictions  on  a 
Government's  freedom  of  choice. 

Earl  Stanhope  thought  an  unlimited  power  of  creating  life- 
peers  would  be  fatal  to  the  liberties  of  the  House.  He  conceded, 
however,  that  some  addition  of  life-peers  might  be  beneficial. 

Lord  Colchester  approved  of  the  introduction  of  a  limited  number 
of  life-peers. 

Leave  was  then  given  to  bring  in  the  Bill. 

Before  the  Bill  went  into  Committee  Lord  Cairns  stated  the 
amendments  which  he  desired  to  have  made  in  it.  First,  he 
proposed  an  alteration  in  the  preamble  of  the  Bill  which  would  put 
on  record  the  motive  with  which  it  had  been  introduced  and 
agreed  to.  His  second  amendment,  to  be  proposed  by  Lord  Stan- 
hope, after  one  peerage  had  been  created  in  the  year,  would  restrict 
additional  creations  to  the  case  of  holders  of  certain  offices,  or  the 
performance  of  distinguished  naval  and  military  services.  He 
doubted  the  propriety  of  the  number — four  a  year — which  Lord 
Russell  proposed.  On  the  average,  two  and  a  half  commoners 
a  year  had,  he  found,  been  created  peers  in  the  thirty-seven  years 
since  183£.  As  the  annual  creations  for  life  would  be,  after  all, 
only  supplementary  to  the  hereditary  patents,  which  he  supposed  it 
was  intended  to  continue  to  grant,  from  one  and  a  quarter  to  one 
and  a  half  life-peerages  a  year,  which  would  probably  be  the  average 
under  his  own  proposal,  would  be  as  many  as  could  safely  be 
conferred.  The  measure  being  only  an  experiment,  it  was,  at  all 
events,  advisable  to  make  a  cautious  beginning. 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  was  not  hostile  to  the  objects  of  the  Bill, 
but  he  recommended  caution  in  a  measure  modifying  the  hereditary 
character  of  the  House,  which,  he  alleged,  had  not  prevented  it 
from  maintaining  an  equality,  if  not  a  superiority,  to  the  other 
House.  He  doubted  the  efficacy  of  the  special  provisions  of  the 
Bill  for  attaining  its  contemplated  objects ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  pointed  out  that  Lord  Caims's  amendment  would  not  fulfil  its 
object,  but  might,  on  the  contrary,  lead  to  the  introduction,  not  of 
twenty-eight,  but  of  forty-nine  life-peers.  The  Bill  must,  he 
believed,  in  any  case  be  an  experiment,  as  it  would  oppose  two 
different  elements  to  each  other  in  the  same  House;  but  he 
admitted  that  it  was  necessary  to  do  something  to  restore  the  old 
unity  between  the  two  Houses  which  had  formerly  been  always 
preserved,  but  had  been  by  recent  changes  somewhat  impaired. 
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Lord  Penzance  thought  sufficient  attention  had  not  been  paid  to 
the  fact  that  the  House,  though  not  representative  in  the  same 
sense  as  was  the  other  House,  was  and  ought  to  be  representative 
of  the  kingdom  at  large.  The  question  was  how  the  House,  which 
must  indeed  always  represent  chiefly  the  realized  property  of  the 
country,  might  be  made  also  to  reflect  as  completely  as  possible 
its  intelligence.  Indeed,  should  a  conflict  ever  arise  between  this 
and  the  other  House,  it  would  be  well  that  this  House  should 
contain  one  element  dissociated  from  the  ownership  of  land.  He 
supported  the  Bill  because  it  would  meet  this  want,  and  he  thought 
the  number  to  which  Lord  Caims's  amendment  would  limit  such 
peerages  would  be  inadequate  for  the  purpose.  There  was  danger, 
however,  that  mere  partisans  of  a  Minister  might  be  created  life- 
peers  if  the  Bill  contained  no  definition.  On  this  account  he  pro- 
posed that  service  for  five  years  under  the  Crown  with  distinction 
should  be  made  a  condition  of  the  dignity  being  conferred. 

The  Duke  of  Cleveland  allowed  that  the  Bill  was  moderate  in 
form,  but  was  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  a  large  infiision  of  a  new 
element  into  the  House  as  a  consequence  of  the  measure.  To  a 
House  which  should  be  a  combination  of  numerous  nominees  of 
the  Crown  with  an  hereditary  peerage,  he  should  far  prefer  the 
institution  of  a  second  Chamber,  elected  simply  on  the  representative 
principle. 

The  House  having  gone  into  Committee,  Earl  Stanhope  proposed 
his  amendment  restricting  the  selection  of  more  than  one  life-peer 
in  any  year  to  certain  specific  classes.  Cabinet  Ministers,  and  others. 

Earl  Russell  was  ready  to  accept  Lord  Cairns^s  amendment  of 
the  preamble,  but  he  must  oppose  Lord  Stanhope^s  and  the  other 
peers^  amendments.  His  object  in  introducing  the  Bill  had  been  to 
improve  the  authority  of  the  House,  and  its  debating  power,  by  the 
introduction  of  faculties  like  those  of  a  Jenner  or  a  Watt.  He 
believed  that  it  would,  in  its  present  form,  accomplish  that  end. 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  vindicated  his  former  remarks  from  the 
interpretation  put  upon  them.  The  House  might  be  representative 
without  being  elective;  and  he  adhered  to  his  view  that  it  was 
expedient  to  make  the  character  of  the  House  more  elastic  by 
intermixing  somehow  or  other  representatives  of  the  commercial  and 
manufacturing  classes. 

Earl  Granville  approved  of  the  Bill  as  likely  to  bring  more 
general  experience  into  the  House,  and  to  facilitate  the  obtaining 
for  the  public  the  services  of  men  whose  circumstances  did  not  fit 
them  for  an  hereditary  dignity,  besides  increasing  the  salutary 
element  of  combativeness  to  which  Lord  Salisbury  attached  im- 
portance. He  warned  the  House  against  encumbering  the  measure 
with  restrictions  which  must  ensure  its  rejection  in  the  other  House. 

Earl  Stanhope  withdrew  his  amendment,  in  consideration  of 
Lord  Russell's  agreeing  to  another,  to  the  effect  that  not  more  than 
two  peers  should  be  created  in  any  one  year,  and  that  the  total 
number  at  anytime  should  not  exceed  twenty-eight.     Thus  the  Bill 
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passed  through  Committee ;  and  up  to  this  point  it  appeared  to  have 
a  remarkable  concurrence  of  opinion  in  its  favour.  On  the  third 
reading,  however,  being  moved,  the  tide  turned,  and  it  became 
evident  that  the  proposed  innovation  was  displeasing  to  the  majority 
of  the  peers. 

The  Earl  of  Malmesbury  proposed  that  it  should  be  read  a 
third  time  that  day  three  months.  He  thought  the  object  of  the 
Bill  could  only  be  to  place  the  House  more  on  a  level  with  the 
time  and  nation,  and  that  there  was  no  evidence  that  it  was  not 
already  on  a  level  with  them.  An  analysis  of  the  composition  of 
the  House  showed,  he  believed,  precisely  the  opposite. 

Lord  Lyveden  thought  the  present  system  of  conferring  heredi- 
tary peerages  on  military  men  whom  the  State  had  to  pension  for 
their  lives  tended  to  produce  a  pauper  Senate.  He  was  also  in 
favour  of  creating  a  certain  number  of  ex  officio  legal  peers.  With 
regard,  therefore,  to  motives  of  convenience  in  respect  of  these  two 
classes,  he  should  support  the  Bill,  but  not  from  any  belief  that  the 
House  needed  radical  reform,  or  that  in  any  case  two  life-peerages 
a  year  could  effect  it. 

Earl  Stanhope  criticised  the  argument  that  Bishops,  as  sitting  by 
baronial  tenure,  were  no  precedent  for  the  change.  He  instanced 
different  cases  in  which  life-peerages  would  be  useful,  among 
others,  that  of  the  two  Irish  Archbishops,  who  could  not,  in 
his  view,  retain  with  any  propriety  their  seat^s  in  the  House  as 
Bishops  after  the  disestablishment  of  their  Church.  He  saw  but 
little  force  in  the  objections  to  the  Bill,  although  he  was  averse  to 
creating  an  unlimited  number  of  such  peerages. 

Earl  Granville  objected  to  this  i-epeated  discussion  on  the  merits 
of  the  Bill,  particularly  aft^r  the  compromise  which  had  been 
arrived  at  on  it. 

Lord  Cairns  defended  the  opposition  of  certain  peers  to  the  Bill 
at  its  present  stage.  He  had  never  concealed  his  own  doubt  of  the 
expediency  of  the  change.  He  feared  a  pressure  might  be  put  on 
the  Minister  of  the  day  to  fill  up  the  two  peerages  each  year, 
whether  there  were  men  fit  for  the  dignity  or  not.  At  all  events, 
whatever  the  benefits  of  the  measure,  he  hardly  believed  they  were 
such  as  to  justify  the  risk  of  opening  the  whole  constitution  of  that 
House  to  the  criticisms  of  the  other. 

A  division  being  taken,  the  Bill  was  rejected  by  106  to  77. 

On  the  same  day  on  which  the  above  measure  was  introduced  by 
Earl  Russell,  Earl  Grey  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  a  Bill  for 
amending  the  laws  relating  to  the  election  of  Scottish  and  Irish 
Representative  Peers.  The  noble  earl  expressed  his  opinion  that  the 
manner  in  which  these  elections  were  conducted  was  exceedingly 
unsatisfactory.  In  the  case  of  Scotland,  the  system  gave  to  one 
party  a  complete  monopoly  of  the  representation.  The  changes 
he  sought  to  effect  by  the  Bill  were  these  : — That  the  Scotch  peers 
should  be  put  upon  the  same  footing  as  the  Irish ;  that  they  should 
be  elected,  not  for  the  Parliament,  but  for  life;  that  if  they  were 
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elected  for  life  they  shouU  liave  the  jiower  of  resigniiif;  their  seats ; 
at  present,  no  such  power  existed  in  the  case  of  peers  of  either 
Scotland  or  Ireland,  He  further  proposed  that  a  repTesentative 
peer  who  should  absent  himself  for  two  consecutive  sessions 
without  leave  of  the  House,  should  be  deemed  to  have  resigned  his 
seat.  That  the  peers  of  Scotland,  instead  of  beings  16,  should  he 
not  less  than  16,  and  not  more  than  \%;  and,  in  the  same  manner, 
that  the  Irish  peers,  instead  of  being  28,Bhoald  be  not  less  than  2S, 
and  not  more  th«n  30,  with  the  further  provision  that  no  election 
for  a  representative  peer  of  either  Scotland  or  Ireland  should  oceiir 
until  the  number  of  those  peers  should  have  fallen,  by  death  or 
resignation,  below  16  or  28  respectively.  Whenever  the  number  of 
peers  should  have  fallen  below  the  present  established  number  for 
the  two  countries,  then  a  writ  should  issue  for  the  election  of  three 
peers;  and  whenever  the  Scotch  peers  should  fall  below  16,  the 
peers  should  be  snuimoned,  and  should  be  directed  to  choose  three 
peers,  thus  bringing  up  the  number  at  the  time  to  18  ;  and  in  the 
choice  of  those  three  peers  every  peer  shonld  have  tlie  privilege  of 
giving  three  votes,  whieh  it  should  be  in  hia  power  either  to  give  in 
favour  of  a  single  peer,  or  to  divide  between  two  or  three  peers, 
according  to  his  discretion.  The  object  of  that  was  to  ensure  that 
every  shade  of  opinion  should  have  fair  representation  in  that  House, 
It  was  not  precisely  the  representation  of  a  minority,  because  there 
might  be  two  or  three  shades  of  opinion  to  represent. 

Tiie  Marquis  of  Clauricavde  expressed  his  satisfaction  that  the 
subject  had  been  taken  in  hand;  and  the  Bill  was  read  a  first  time, 
but  did  not  proceed  farther. 

An  alteration  of  the  law  in  regard  to  the  property  of  married 
women  was  much  discussed  in  both  Houses,  but  was  finally  deferred 
to  a  future  session  by  the  House  of  Lords,  after  passing  the  ordeal 
of  a  second  reading.  This  Bill  was  neariy  the  same  as  had  been 
introduced  by  Mr.  G.  Shaw  Lefevre  in  the  preceding  session. 
The  Recorder  of  London,  Mr.  Russell  Gurney,  took  charge  of  the 
present  Bill,  and  advocated  its  principle  with  much  effect.  He  put 
it  forward  chiefly  as  a  measure  for  the  protection  of  the  SO0,UOO 
wage-earning  married  women  in  the  country,  and  of  the  con- 
siderable class  with  fortunes  too  small  to  justify  application  to  a 
court  of  equity.  The  Recorder  maintained  that  no  other  remedy 
bat  this  would  enable  the  wife  to  retain  her  own  earnings,  subject 
to  the  same  liabilities  as  a  husband.  Of  the  extent  of  the 
evil  now  felt  he  gave  some  distressing  instances  from  his  own 
judicial  experience,  and  he  showed  that  the  Bill  waa  not  only  in 
accordance  with  the  law  of  the  principal  nations  of  Europe,  and  of 
the  United  States,  but  that  it  was  an  extension  of  our  own  every- 
day practice  of  settlements.  He  offered  to  refer  the  Bill  to  a  Select 
Committee  if  it  were  read  a  second  time. 

,  Mr.  Jessel  supported  the  Bill,  arguing  that  our  present  law  was 
the  relic  of  a  time  when  a  wife  was  considered  the  slave  of  the 
husband.      He  advocated  the  change,  because,  among  other  things. 
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it   would   raise   the   status   of  married   women,   and   would   thus 
ultimately  benefit  the  husband. 

The  measure  was  also  supported  by  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre,  who 
referred  at  some  length  to  the  example  of  the  United  States,  by 
Mr.  Osborne  Morgan,  Sir  P.  Goldsmid,  and  by  the  Solicitor- 
General,  who  declined  to  treat  it  as  a  poor  man's  question,  but 
argued  generally  that  the  property  of  a  wife,  rich  or  poor,  ought  to 
be  protected  as  much  as  the  husband's. 

Mr.  Lopes  moved  the  rejection  of  the  Bill.  He  professed  his 
readiness  to  concur  in  a  measure  for  the  protection  of  the  earnings 
of  married  women,  but  held  that  this  Bill  went  farther  than  was 
necessary  for  that  purpose.  The  advantages  given  to  the  husband 
by  the  present  law  were  more  than  compensated  by  the  liability  of 
paying  the  wife's  debts  and  maintaining  her  children.  He  dwelt 
on  the  licence  which  the  Bill  would  give  to  married  women  with 
independent  incomes ;  and  as  to  settlements,  they  were  intended  not 
so  much  for  the  protection  of  the  wife  as  of  the  children. 

Mr.  Beresford-Hope  sympathized  with  the  g^evance  of  the 
needy  class  which  the  Bill  sought  to  remedy,  but  objected  to  the 
wanton  interference  with  the  married  relations  of  the  easy  class 
which  it  threatened.  The  free-trade  in  divorce  prevailing  in  the 
United  States  vitiated  any  parallel  with  them ;  and  in  what 
country,  he  asked,  under  this  state  of  law,  were  conjugal  relations 
so  pure  as  in  England  ?  The  Bill  would  revolutionize  the  whole 
system  of  credit.  He  drew  an  amusing  picture  of  the  devices  to 
which  a  married  couple  living  under  the  new  dispensation  would 
resoili  to  keep  their  creditors  at  arms  length — '^  the  husband 
walking  abroad  in  his  wife's  gown,  and  the  wife  in  her  husband's 
coat." 

Mr.  Henley  also  opposed  the  Bill  as  going  far  beyond  the 
grievance  which  he  admitted  to  exist.  There  was  no  mutuality  in 
tiie  arrangement  j  and  if  the  Bill  passed,  the  wife's  earnings  should 
be  liable  for  the  husband's  debts. 

Mr.  Lopes  did  not  press  his  opposition  to  a  division,  and  the  Bill 
was  I'ead  a  second  time  and  referred  to  a  Select  Committee.  Having 
gone  through  this  investigation  it  was  read  a  third  time,  being 
opposed  at  that  stage  by  Mr.  Raikes,  who  deprecated  the  measure 
as  part  of  a  movement  which  aimed  at  putting  women  on  a  civil 
equality  with  men,  which  would  be  most  injurious  to  them,  and 
would  strike  a  blow  at  the  institution  of  marriage.  The  House, 
however,  passed  the  Bill  by  a  majority  of  131  to  3£. 

Lord  Penzance  took  the  measure  in  charge,  and  gave  it  the 
benefit  of  his  support  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Disclaiming  any 
sympathy  with  the  theorists  who  would  place  the  sexes  on  a  footing 
of  absolute  equality,  and  admitting  the  danger  of  disturbing 
beyond  the  actual  necessities  of  the  case  the  present  relations  of 
married  life,  he  pointed  out  the  hardships  often  undergone  by 
women  to  whom  a  settlement  was  too  expensive  a  luxury ;  and 
acknowledging  that  the  Bill  would  revolutionize  the  common  law. 
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he  urged  that  a  mere  extension  of  the  system  of  "  protection  orders  '* 
would  not  remedy  the  evil.  The  advanced  period  of  the  session 
precluding  sufficient  consideration  of  the  details  to  allow  of  immediate 
legislation^  he  invited  the  House  to  affirm  the  principle  of  the  Bill, 
with  a  view  to  an  early  settlement  of  the  question. 

In  the  short  discussion  which  followed,  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land, who  but  for  the  contemplated  withdrawal  of  the  Bill  had  in- 
tended to  move  ita  rejection,  admitted  that  the  existing  evil  required 
a  remedy.  The  Lord  Chancellor  cited  the  long-standmg  practice  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery  in  encouraging  settlements  as  evidence  of 
the  defectiveness  of  the  common  law.  Lord  Cairns  admitted  the 
force  of  that  argument,  though  he  objected  to  some  of  the  details  of 
the  Bill.  Lord  Bomilly  also  described  the  state  of  bondage  in  which 
women  of  the  humbler  class  were  held  by  the  present  state  of  the 
law,  and  Lord  Shaftesbury  urged  the  importance  of  the  question, 
and  dwelt  on  the  magnitude  of  the  evil  wnich  existed  in  the  manu- 
fiaoturing  districts.  The  Bill  was  read  a  second  time^  but  owing  to 
the  pressure  of  time  could  not  be  proceeded  with. 

Mr.  Locke  King,  who  had  long  laboured  to  bring  about  a  change 
of  the  law  of  inheritance  to  landed  property,  assimilating  the 
distribution  of  real  estate  to  that  of  personal  estate  in  case  of 
intestacy,  again  brought  in  a  measure  for  that  purpose,  but  it  was 
so  late  in  the  session  before  it  came  to  be  discussed  that  all  chance 
of  passing  it  into  a  law  was  at  an  end.  Mr.  King  ur^ed,  in 
moving  the  second  reading,  all  the  principal  arguments  ne  had 
frequently  adduced,  and  dwelt  on  the  hardship  and  injustice  caused 
by  the  existing  law  of  descent.  He  did  not  anticipate  any  exten- 
sive change  from  the  passing  of  his  Bill,  believing  that  it  would 
operate  almost  solely  on  small  properties,  but  if  it  should  tend 
towards  the  division  of  great  estates  he  should  not  regret  the 
consequences. 

Mr.  Beresford-Hope  moved  the  rejection  of  the  Bill.  He 
examined  its  effect  both  on  large  and  small  estates.  With  regard 
to  the  latter  he  described  it  as  a  measure  of  confiscation,  for  it 
would  put  them  to  the  expense  of  frequent  sales,  and  ultimately 
would  lead  to  the  aggTandizement  of  large  estates.  He  objected  io 
it  also  that  it  would  diminish  the  motives  for  exertion  and  self- 
reliance  among  younger  sons,  that  it  would  limit  the  discretion  of 
testators,  and  would  subject  these  small  properties  to  probate  as  well 
as  succession  duties,  and  he  illustrated  his  arguments  by  the  action 
of  the  law  of  gavelkind  in  Kent.  As  to  large  estates,  he  pointed 
out  that,  since  free  trade  in  com,  land  had  become  more  of  a  luxury 
than  a  necessity  in  England;  and,  preferring  moderate  residential 
estates  both  to  large  aggregations  and  minute  divisions,  he  objected 
that  the  change  would  diminish  the  inducements  of  successful 
commercial  men  to  invest  in  land.  He  maintained  that  all  the  evils 
complained  of  might  be  remedied  by  facilitating  the  making  of  wills. 

Mr.  Leveson  Gower  supported  the  Bill  as  a  measure  of  justice, 
having  no  fear  that  it  would  lead  to  excessive  subdivision  of  property 
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or  would  affect  the  position  of  the  aristocracy,  which  he  held  it  to  be 
preposterous  to  connect  with  this  law.  Mr.  Buxton  advocated  it 
because  it  would  be  a  check  and  a  discouragement,  both  in  its  actual 
and  moral  effects,  on  the  creation  of  large  estates — a  feature  in  our 
social  system  to  which  he  attributed  much  of  the  backwardness  of 
our  rural  population.  Dr.  Ball  argued  against  a  system  of  general 
partibility  of  land.  .  Admitting  that  hardships  might  arise  under 
our  law,  he  pointed  out  how,  without  cutting  up  estates,  they  might 
be  remedied  by  borrowing  a  clause  from  the  Scotch  Entails  Act, 
and  charging  the  provision  for  the  widow  and  younger  children  on 
the  life  income  of  the  property.  Mr.  H.  Palmer  doubted  whether 
this  suggestion  could  be  carried  out,  and,  though  supporting  the 
Bill,  did  not  expect  it  to  have  a  wide  operation ;  for  while  within 
a  certain  period  34,000,000/.  of  landed  property  had  passed  by  will 
or  settlement,  only  3,000,000/.  had  gone  by  intestacy.  Mr. 
Henley's  objection  to  the  Bill  rested  on  the  fact  that  the  great 
majority  of  those  who  died  intestate  were  small  proprietors,  and 
under  its  operation  he  predicted  that  the  race  of  40*.  freeholders 
would  disappear.  The  Solicitor- General,  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment, supported  the  Bill  as  a  small  step  in  the  right  direction,  but 
he  did  not  anticipate  much  effect  from  it  until  the  sentiment  of  the 
country  was  in  favour  of  more  equal  partition. 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan,  Sir  H.  Hoare,  and  Mr.  W.  Fowler  also 
supported  the  Bill ;  and  the  division  showed  the  progress  of  opinion 
in  favour  of  Mr.  Locke  King's  views  which  had  taken  place,  for  the 
second  reading  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  25,  the  ayes  being  169, 
the  noes  144.  The  above  proceedings  took  place  on  the  14th  July ; 
and  on  the  4th  August,  the  prorogation  being  then  only  a  few 
days  off,  the  Bill  was  withdrawn  for  the  session. 

Another  unsuccessful  attempt  was  added  to  the  many  which 
have  been  recorded  in  former  sessions  to  effect  a  legalization 
of  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife^s  sister.  Mr.  Thomas  Chambers 
this  year  undertook  the  task  of  passing  a  Bill,  but  found  himself 
repeatedly  foiled  by  the  opponents  of  the  measure,  and  impeded 
by  the  pressure  of  other  business  which  obliged  him  to  yield 
to  the  necessity  of  postponing,  time  after  time,  the  stages  of  its 
progress.'  He  succeeded,  indeed,  so  far  as  to  obtain  a  large  majority 
in  favour  of  the  principle  of  the  Bill  on  the  second  reading 
shortly  after  Easter,  but  after  many  attempts  to  push  the  measure 
forward,  was  ultimately  obliged  to  consent  to  its  withdrawal  just 
before  the  session  closed.  The  debate  on  the  principal  stage  was 
distinguished  by  some  striking  speeches.  Mr.  Chambers's  chief 
argument  in  favour  of  the  Bill  was  that  as  these  marriages  were  not 
forbidden  by  the  law  of  God  they  could  not  rightly  be  condemned 
by  human  legislation.  He  put  it  forward,  too,  as  a  poor  man^s 
question,  a  change  which  it  was  expedient  to  make  for  the  sake 
of  the  social  advantages  it  would  bring  with  it ;  and  he  pointed  to 
the  example  of  foreign  countries  in  which  these  marriages  were 
permitted,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  existing  law  was  not  obeyed. 
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Mr.  Sclaier-Booth  moved  the  rejection  of  the  Bill.  He  com- 
plained of  the  continued  intrusion  of  this  measure^  when  there  was  not 
the  least  chance  of  passing  it  in  the  face  of  public  opinion^  which 
was  more  decidedly  pronounced  against  it  every  year.  The  social 
argument^  he  maintained^  was  all  against  the  BUl^  because  of  the 
change  it  would  introduce  in  family  relations. 

Mr.  Beresford-Hope  maintained  that  the  whole  tendency  of  the 
often-quoted  chapter  in  Leviticus  was  against  these  marriages^  and 
that  they  had  always  been  condemned  by  the  ecclesiastical  law.  He 
denied  that  this  was  a  poor  man's  question^  for  the  poor  man  was  the 
least  likely  of  all  to  contract  these  marriages;  and  as  to  the  example  of 
foreign  countries^  he  pointed  out  that  in  all  of  them  where  these 
marriages  were  permitted  an  extreme  laxity  of  divorce  prevailed. 

Sir  6.  Grey^  whose  authority  had  been  appealed  to  against  the 
continuance  of  the  agitation^  explained  that  he  had  deprecated  it  at 
a  time  when  the  Parliamentary  msyority  was  decidedly  against  the 
Billj  but  he  held  it  quite  proper  to  take  the  opinion  of  a  new  Fto- 
liament  on  it.  He  himself  was  in  &vour  of  the  measure,  believing 
the  balance  of  social  advantages  to  be  decidedly  on  its  side. 

Mr.  Bright  had  never  heard,  nor  expected  to  hear,  an  argument 
against  the  Bill.  The  opposition  rested  entirely  on  sentiment. 
Dismissing  what  he  contemptuously  called  the  "  ecclesiastical  rub- 
bish ^^  urged  against  the  change,  Mr.  Bright  argued  it  as  one  of 
freedom  and  the  right  of  every  man  to  follow  the  law  of  his  own 
conscience.  If  there  was  no  Divine  law  against  these  marriages,  the 
natural  liberty  of  man  and  woman  ought  not  to  be  interfered  with 
except  on  an  overwhelming  necessity.  There  was  no  reason  why  a 
man  should  be  prevented  marrying  any  woman  willing  to  marry 
him,  except  natural  kinship  of  blood,  and  on  this  ground  there  was 
more  objection  to  the  marriage  of  first-cousins  than  with  a  deceased 
wife^s  sister.  As  proofs  of  the  legitimacy  of  these  marriages  he 
urged  that  the  persons  who  contracted  them  excited  no  feelings  of 
condemnation  among  their  friends  and  neighbours,  and  that  none 
would  be  so  cruel  as  to  stigmatize  the  offspring  of  them  by  the  odious 
epithet  of  ^^  bastard.''  As  to  the  social  inconveniences  and  the  in- 
terference with  the  position  of  sisters-in-law  apprehended  from  the 
change,  he  pointed  out  that  they  had  never  been  experienced  in  the 
countries  where  these  marriages  prevailed,  and  he  drew  a  forcible 
argument  from  the  inevitably  unequal  operation  of  the  law,  the 
poor  not  being  able  to  escape  from  it,  while  the  rich  could  repair 
to  more  tolerant  foreign  countries. 

The  Solicitor-General  supported  the  present  law,  which  he  asserted 
satisfied  the  conscience  and  coincided  with  the  practice  of  the  vast 
majority  of  the  people,  not  excepting  many  who,  for  the  sake  of 
others,  favoured  this  Bill.  These  marriages  had  been  condemned  by 
the  universal  Church  for  fifteen  centuries,  though  he  admitted  there 
was  no  natural  law  against  them.  But  they  were  opposed  to  the 
well-ascertained  feeling  of  the  great  mass  of  Englishwomen,  and  in 
iheir  interest  he  opposed  the  measure,  which  he  characterized  as  a 
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iDere  priTAt^  B£Q  introduoad  bv  a  iew  idcii  jdbh,  who^  hmng  deli- 
WxtffielT  'hrokeD  tiW  esDsdug  la:w,  {laugiKt  Tio  repeai  it. 

On  Ji  diTisicm  l^iere  'wa^  a  izii^|antT  of  $)^  in  faTaur  of  the  seocHid 
iviftdiiux^  ^^ Totini^  fvir  and  144  a|r&ix^  1^  BiTl.  Mr.  T.  CSiamberB^ 
in  ^i^dr&wiiii:^  lib^  BiH  an  xbe  ihid  AiignsL.  c^imjilamed  soizkewbat 

Twon^,  in  orSfT  tc'  otdeai  it  "hr  tiinfe, 

li  will  \h'  nTx&QesLX  liiiefiT  tc*  notuie  snndier  di«tazn£tene  of  the 
itc^bfom.,  iUiYiadr  Tqjed^d  in  iDxtrt  tbsn  one  prvricms  seagkni, 
<*0iinn[)iinaT  df^sx^rmo^d  b«  tibf  ^PermkBrire  BiD,^  for  proiiibitiDg' 
nndfo-  of!n;&in  ocoiditiani:  libe  saik  nf  istnidcBXing  liquors  Sir  Wil- 
frid  Lfi^rsu*ai  wftf^  'Ua-  pftXivm  cif  lihik  TDensiire  in  liie  present  sesskm. 
Mr.  H,  .V.  Bmoe^  1^  fianK-  Sear^tarr,  mes:  it  ^«ritib  a  dixeet 
3K^:aiav<^.  Hf-  consickii^il  lihtft  1^  xa^eal  3«iDBd]r  for  t^  ^sas&ag 
<'Vil  wa>  Tih<>  f^iToad  {&  ediuuaacixu  aoid  a  Iwaser  imdsEStandincr  bj  the 
Wkirtiiur  ciiissf^  of  libfiir  i^wn  ixiteresxi^  Ht  jikiQ^fed  liie  Gro^vnoi- 
joi^A  ir  S<ia!  rtfBmifflni2?cr  -w^iih  1^  qnessicm  nest  sessian — 3&  &et;, 
i^(C*<  hii£  )«tHii:  fiir  i^innt  mux  :ui£^  in  1^  Borne  Offioe  a  B31 
ix^liifik  w,^xij£  '^H-  a  ^rifttC  imjiTJ'venifim  on  xhe  preaent  lioESksii^ 
i^*<Q;<iin»  ^0:1  ^cdmih  iaioocstsivc'  fiome  SeoMSBriei^  hai  lebwokci 
imm  yttrtn^^'m^  ficmrttrd  i?<iin  a  ipelkffiimded  faispcian  cf  their 
ituiiobftr  '^  aarrr  ^."u  Bui  Teooni  d^uaur^  in  lihe  elaciaral  body^ 
Mt.    T^a:^    ln(XM«£„    wmdic  nm^i    nKimheTS   cc    PairHa-mflnt   more 

ii  a  mnKm!^  m*i£i(£  Ik  iKriuac  limn^  •Bagwfmsagp — ^risL  ^"oazant^es 
fnr  pti)ibK<^.fa»<^  bftnifr  lilaeeE  in  ?e^^tasaUe  luaidf^  fOaingcat 
:Ki^t)Uiau^a)s  ifir  libmr  ^toaH  ^nndiuti^,  ii£vwo3*s:  of  TesiziaXtian  in  the 
Wn&i  ii  ^mtt  Va^j(  iin  t^  nmDiiaTF  ic  lUieBe  lumse^  in  pn>- 
}VQ«iii/in  Jf^  tihr  }wifaikxu/in.  mir  t^aoi  (i^iiMSann  irbidh  he  T^goi 
V  iih<^  T)DAik$m>t  'ica$^  aQa"  isicir&isinioe  ^diih  the  iumioenit  tem^* 
jtHum   fi  thf  t^^^quth  4ai£  tht  otmain  tb^tsarbanm-  MxiJa  Teamdon  il 

Thi^  iVH^imi.  ymhmf:  ^^vcas^  7<{i«dM£  ^  a  ^wrr  EiMaarve  nunantr — 
'im  J^  S^  Aii/i3iiue  sun,  iiiw^ovo::.  l«ai^  fai\i»^xi0ii^^  paaaecC  to 
4aiitaii;  hIh*  ItiHtti^uiic  "ifi^^^  ^^  AsnmsuisEsiiicr  ^^Uik^  iosisdiasian  i£p{im  the 

Mutiiua^i  iUfXiy<^  :n:  a  <^qiinrtmiiumtr>  ^um  nf  ^mem.,  iKm^  the  pmoeed* 
ni^  ai)<l)(M:  V  lihr  ifimi:^  ti  ^cnmmnt^  m  ^t&sffouM'  ^  ihe  Mayor 
id  Oir.<.  M:  C^'Suiliv^Uii^  II%i)$^  3uiuisumar5  \mL  made  hmneHf 
i«jaisni;iii/at>  iva  ini)^  \^  h^  nmntg^mm  ivmisiuti  joid  iiaun2a£*e  at; 
suH^bObtiViu  i»^i£iii^  -it  1&A'  Ttumuifiui^  iki%a^.,  wmuoi  had  htd  t^  a 
)iiitui>c«u»l  uiiiht^j^^  1^  tiht^  t^^iviinmuQtx  1^  ^die  iiuu::rKa2:tfte^  of 
'C^jr.*!.-  >!ff<?<iJ*iUiiiiiijC  liiuja  tihr  ^tii%4iiUQ  ;c  tSm  Jikwnr  bid  Jiyiuurht 
ilbciytUjrt  m  TJiw  aijjuiijii^iiitiatuu;  ^c  ;tu»QLU^>.  imii  irtuiueisiiur  "*he  inane- 
iiaou  ih>4i*ji\rt>iJLCLwU'  K  iiu  5ik<»<uJiL?A»^.  hitt  i>iitf>  hv  xbc-  TTifjIemt 
«4imf!H)!Muai  ^ii  iit>  riviiiUintiLl  ^titi^jtwirpN^  m;  luiiiiu  noaiiainxii^  The 
ii«<^  ii|jptiu»4  HkjOutv^  d  1il^  )Mihw^tmu^.  IS  liht^  4r«(^}%Kii  ica£>  att  a 
iJuiiMi*  \Whuib  ^WHss  ^t*nit^  m^  ^«  i.^-  %^u.  m  <Utj^.  "u^  t»wi»  nf  ahe 
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Fenian  convicts  who  had  recently  been  discharg-ed  before  the 
expiration  of  their  sentences  by  the  clemency  of  the  Government, 
and  who  were  about  to  take  their  departure  for  America.  At  this 
banquet  the  Mayor  of  Cork  presided,  and  proposed  the  health  of 
their  guests.  The  language  used  on  this  occasion,  both  by  the 
chairman  and  other  speakers,  was  described  as  far  exceeding 
in  violence  any  thing  previously  uttered,  even  on  a  Cork  platform. 
But  the  expressions  which  called  forth  the  greatest  indignation  and 
abhorrence  were  those  in  which  the  Mayor  alluded  to  the  recent 
attempt  made  at  Melbourne  to  assassinate  the  young  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  for  which  crime  the  Fenian  CyFarrell  had  deservedly 
suffered  death.  Of  this  occurrence  the  Mayor  was  reported  to  have 
spoken  as  follows : — ^^  When  that  noble  Irishman  O^Farrell  fired  at 
the  Prince  in  Australia,  he  was  imbued  with  as  noble  and  patriotic 
feelings  a«  Larkin^  Allen,  and  O'Brien  were.  He  believed  that 
O'Farrell  would  be  as  highly  thought  of  as  any  of  the  men  who 
had  sacrificed  their  lives  for  Ireland.  They  all  saw  how  a  noble 
Pole  had  fired  at  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  because  he  thought  that 
the  Emperor  was  trampling  upon  the  liberties  of  the  people.  Well, 
O'Farrell,  probably,  was  actuated  by  the  same  noble  impulses  when 
he  fired  at  the  Prince.  O'Farrell  was  as  noble  an  Irishman  as  the 
Pole,  and  as  true  to  his  country,  for  each  was  impelled  by  the  same 
sentiment  to  do  what  they  did.  The  Press  of  England  had  so 
calumniated  them,  and  the  Orange  Press  of  Ireland  had  so  mis- 
represented them  and  their  cause,  that  he  would  trample  on  them  if 
he  could.  He  believed  that  England  would  be  able  to  crush  them 
now  ten  times  over.  That  was  his  idea ;  but  still  he  believed  that 
England,  if  she  had  fifty  times  the  power  at  her  back,  must  give 
way.  He  could  tell  them  why,  too.  Prom  the  spread  and  influence 
of  public  opinion,  he  believed  England  would  not  be  allowed  to 
trample  on  the  rights  of  the  Irish  people.  Even  if  she  wished  to 
do  so,  she  would  not  be  allowed.  He  believed  the  rights  of  this 
country  must  be  conceded.^'  The  above  expressions  were  stated  to 
have  been  received  with  ardent  cheering  and  demonstrations  of 
concurrence  by  the  assembled  company.  In  England  they  excited 
a  feeling  of  intense  indignation  and  disgust,  and  a  demand  was 
loudly  made  upon  the  Government  to  vindicate  the  law,  and  remove 
the  Mayor  from  the  position  in  which  his  example  and  influence 
were  so  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  order  and  the  public  peace. 
On  the  day  after  the  account  of  the  Cork  banquet,  transmitted  by 
telegraph,  appeared  in  the  London  papers,  Mr.  Graves,  one  of  the 
Members  for  Liverpool,  brought  the  subject  of  the  Mayor  of  Cork's 
conduct,  in  connexion  with  the  generally  disturbed  and  insecure 
condition  of  society  in  Ireland,  before  the  House  of  Commons.  One 
sentiment  of  reprobation  of  the  language  and  conduct  of  the  Mayor 
was  expressed  by  all  who  took  part  in  the  debate  which  then  took 
place.  It  was  agreed  on  all  hands  that  if  the  Mayor  had  really 
used  the  language  attributed  to  him,  he  had  proved  himself  wholly 
unfitted  for  his  ofiSce,  and  that  immediate  steps  ought  to  be  taken 
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to  remove  him.  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  answer  to  the  appeals  made  to 
him,  assured  the  House  that  the  Government  only  desired  to 
ascertain  with  certainty  whether  the  terms  of  the  speech  were 
truly  reported,  as  to  which  they  were  then  pursuing  their  inquiry ; 
and  if  it  should  turn  out  that  the  words  were  used  as  stated^ 
they  would  be  in  a  position  in  a  very  few  days  to  announce  the 
measures  which  they  would  take  in  consequence. 

Inquiry  soon  showed  that  the  disloyal  and  offensive  language 
attributed  to  the  Mayor  had  really  been  used  by  him,  but  the 
proper  mode  of  proceeding  in  such  a  case  was  not  without  difficulty. 
In  the  event  of  a  magistrate  appointed  by  the  Crown  misconducting 
himself,  the  Crown  can  punish  the  offence  by  removing  the  delin- 
quent from  the  Commission  of  the  Peace,  a  proceeding  of  which 
instances  not  unfrequently  occur,  but  the  case  of  a  mayor  is  different. 
He  is  not  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  no  power  of  removing  him 
from  his  office  is  vested  in  the  Executive.  The  only  jurisdiction  to 
which  such  a  power  belongs  is  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  but  a 
proceeding  before  that  tribunal  is  ill-adapted  to  meet  such  an 
emergency  as  that  which  had  now  occurred.  The  only  alternative 
which  presented  itself  to  the  Government  was  the  exercise  of  the 
legislative  power  of  Parliament,  and  to  this  they  felt  that  under 
the  circumstances  they  were  justified  in  resorting.  Accordingly, 
on  the  5th  of  May,  the  Attorney-General  for  Ireland  asked  leave 
to  introduce  a  Bill  into  the  House  of  Commons  for  degrading 
and  disqualifying  for  his  office  the  Mayor  of  Cork.  In  his  speech 
on  this  occasion,  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  referred  to  the 
repeated  instances  in  which  the  Mayor  had  misconducted  himself 
on  the  Bench,  the  discredit  into  which  he  had  brought  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  and,  finally,  the  culminating  offence  of  his  speech 
at  the  Fenian  banquet.  He  admitted  that  the  course  he  proposed 
was  exceptional,  there  being  only  one  precedent  for  it,  the  Porteous 
Act,  but  the  necessity  was  exceptional.  It  would  have  been 
possible  to  file  an  ex  officio  information  against  the  Mayor  of  Cork 
in  the  Queen's  Bench,  but  this  would  have  involved  long  delay, 
and  would  not  have  secured  his  permanent  disqualification;  or 
the  Government  might  have  brought  in  a  general  Bill,  but  that, 
they  held,  would  have  been  an  unnecessary  interference  with  the 
municipal  privileges  and  charters  of  the  other  Irish  boroughs  for 
the  fault  of  one  man.  The  Government  had  received  a  memorial 
from  the  magistracy  of  Cork  requesting  an  immediate  interposition, 
and,  looking  to  the  importance  of  removing  O'Sullivan  from  the 
administration  of  justice  immediately,  and  preventing  him  sitting 
with  the  Queen's  Judges  at  the  next  assize  (as  he  would  have  a 
right  to  do  under  the  charter  of  Cork),  the  Government  had  decided 
on  this  exceptional  course  after  the  most  anxious  consideration. 
The  preamble  of  the  Bill  recapitulated  the  misconduct  of  the  Mayor 
in  the  administration  of  the  law,  as  well  as  his  use  of  scandalous  and 
seditious  language,  and  the  clauses  disqualified  him  for  any  office 
connected  with  the  administration  of  justice  now  and  hereafter, 
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and  enabled  the  citizens  of  Cork  to  proceed  immediately  to  the 
election  of  another  Mayor. 

The  proposition  of  the  Attorney- General  gave  occasion  to  a  ratber 
warm  debate.  Some  of  the  Irish  members,  without  at  all  justifying 
the  Mayor's  conduct,  deprecated  the  mode  of  action  about  to  be 
adopted,  or  urged  the  Government  not  to  proceed  with  undue  hast*, 
or  without  giving  the  fullest  opportunity  to  the  accused  to  make 
explanation  or  defence, 

Mr.  Maguire  and  Mr.  Murphy,  the  Members  for  Cork,  urged 
various  considerations  in  extenuation  of  the  Mayor.  Tbey  both 
agreed  that  he  did  not  express  himself  with  much  fluency  or 
precision ;  and  Mr.  Maguire  protested  his  earnest  belief  that  in 
Cork  no  one  had  attributed  to  his  language  the  meaning  it  was 
supposed  to  bear,  and  that  his  squabbles  with  the  magistrates  were 
but  the  expression  of  a  general  feeling  of  indignation  at  the  severity 
with  which  they  had  treated  every  offence  bearing  on  Fcnianism. 

Other  members,  on  constitutional  grounds,  demurred  to  the  form 
of  proceeding  which  was  proposed.  Among  these  was  Mr.  Bouverie, 
who,  while  sharing  in  the  general  indignation  excited  by  the 
Mayor's  language,  entertained  grave  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
dealing  in  this  exceptional  mode  with  a  particular  offender,  and 
thouglit  it  would  have  been  better  to  proceed  against  him  in  the 
ordinary  legal  manner.  The  precedents  for  these  Bills  of  Pains 
and  Penalties  were  taken,  be  said,  from  evil  times. 

Mr.  Disraeli  also  thought  that  the  Government  were  taking  a 
^vroug  course.  He  observed  that  under  the  late  Administi-atiou 
O'SuUivan  Imd  I>een  dismissed  from  the  county  magistracy  for 
seditious  talk,  but  since  that  time  a  "  revolution  "  bad  been  com- 
meneed  in  Ireland— the  gaols  had  been  thrown  open,  assassins  and 
traitors  had  been  let  loose  over  the  land,  and  the  Mayor,  therefore, 
might  have  some  reason  for  believing  that  his  profligate  folly 
would  not  be  reprobated.  But  he  had  commenced  his  misconduct 
some  months  ago,  and  if  the  Attorney- General  for  Ireland  had 
done  bis  duty  by  prosecuting  him,  the  House  of  Commons  would 
not  have  been  c^led  on  to  consider  this  extraordinary  proposal  of  the 
Government,  the  only  justiflcation  of  which  was  the  delay  incurred 
in  resorting  to  the  ordinary  process  of  law.  But  treating  this  as  a 
question  of  more  importance  to  the  reputation  of  the  House  than  to 
l3ie  Mayor  of  Cork,  Mr.  Disraeli  asserted  that  no  Bills  of  Pains  and 
Penalties  had  ever  been  passed  (or  spoken  ivords,  and  that  Parlia- 
ment had  never  been  asked  to  pass  such  an  unconstitutional 
measure  "on  the  ipse  dixit  of  an  Irish  Attorney- General."  Mr. 
Bouverie,  he  mnintiiincd,  hitd  imlit'ated  the  correct  course — the  Bill 
.  should  have  been  introduced  in  the  other  House,  where  evidence  for 
and  against  O'SuUivan  could  have  been  heard  uii  oatli.  He  urged 
the  Government  seriously  to  reconsider  their  course. 

The  language  thus  held  by  Mr.  Diaraeli,  however,  did  not  appear 
to  give  general  satisfaction  on  bis  own  side  of  the  House.  Several 
Conservative  members  declared  their  approval  of  the  proposed  mea- 
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sure,  and  their  intention  to  support  the  Government  in  their  action 
in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Beresford-Hope,  for  the  independent  Conservatives  below  the 
gangway,  thanked  the  Grovemment  for  their  manly  straightforward 
course  in  this  matter,  without  reference  to  quibbles  or  musty 
precedent,  and  expressed,  by  anticipation,  the  regret  they  would  feel 
if  the  front  Opposition  bench  should  seem  to  tamper  with  treason 
for  the  sake  of  a  party  triumph. 

Mr.  Gathome  Hardy  admitted  that  there  was  no  complete  remedy 
in  law  for  the  necessities  of  the  case,  and  condemned  O'Sullivan  as 
unfit  to  be  continued  in  the  magistracy  for  a  day.  For  the  sake  of 
steadying  the  witnesses  it  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  better  that 
the  Bill  should  have  been  introduced  in  the  Lords,  where  they  could 
be  sworn ;  but  the  Commons  did  not  lose  their  initiative  by  their 
inability  to  administer  an  oath. 

Mr.  C.  Fortescue  thought  that  in  the  difficult  task  of  vindicating 
the  law  the  Government  had  a  right  to  expect  more  support  from 
the  leader  of  the  Opposition.  He  admitted  that  this  was  an  ex- 
ceptional measure,  but  the  ordinary  course  of  law  would  not  have 
permanently  disqualified  the  Mayor,  and  he  assured  the  House  that 
there  would  be  no  undue  haste,  and  that  all  the  recitals  in  the  pream- 
ble would  be  proved  at  the  bar.  Mr.  Fortescue  defended  the  action  of 
the  Government  in  releasing  the  Fenians,  which,  he  maintained,  had 
increased  the  moral  strength  of  the  law  in  Ireland. 

Colonel  W.  Patten  agreed  with  the  Grovemment  that  some 
exceptional  action  was  necessary,  but  impressed  on  them  the  necessity 
of  the  greatest  caution.  The  Mayor^s  language,  he  believed,  would 
be  very  generally  reprobated  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  Gladstone  maintained  that  the  general  rule  had  been  to 
introduce  these  Bills  on  an  ex  parte  statement,  and  that  opportunity 
was  afterwards  given  to  the  Government  to  substantiate  their  case^ 
and  for  the  parties  to  be  heard  before  the  second  reading.  This 
rule  would  be  followed  now,  and  when  the  Bill  had  been  read  a  first 
time  resolutions  would  be  moved  that  a  copy  of  it  be  served  on  the 
Mayor,  and  that  the  Attorney-General  for  Ireland  take  care  on  the 
second  reading  to  produce  evidence  in  support  of  the  preamble. 
Mr.  Gladstone  resented  with  some  warmth  the  sneer  he  conceived 
to  be  conveyed  in  Mr.  Disraeli's  expression,  "  the  ipse  dixit  of  an 
Irish  Attomey-Greneral ;''  and  while  he  admitted  that  the  power  of 
the  Lords  to  take  evidence  on  oath  was  an  advantage,  he  maintained 
that  Disability  Bills  had  been  constantly  introduced  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  He  argued,  further,  that  it  was  a  constitutional  pro- 
ceeding that  the  Mayor  of  Cork,  "being  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
Commons,^'  and  deriving  his  functions  from  the  people,  should  be 
dealt  with  first  by  the  Commons'  House. 

Dr.  Ball  denied  that  the  Opposition  wished  to  obstruct  the  Bill ; 
they  merely  desired  to  inculcate  the  necessity  of  caution.  The 
preamble  accused  Mr.  O'Sullivan  of  an  offence  against  the  law — 
seditious  language— and  it  was  an  alarming  doctrine  to  convict 
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and  pnnisli  a  man  for  a  legal  offence  on  unsworn  testimony.  He 
repeated  that  there  was  no  precedent  for  such  a  Bill  being  introduced 
in  the  Commons  for  a  crime,  for  the  precedents  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  not  been  sanctioned  by  any  legal  authority. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  Bill,  and  the  Attorney- General 
then  moved,  first,  that  a  copy  of  the  Bill  be  forthwith  served  on  the 
Mayor  of  Cork ;  secondly,  that  the  Attorney-General  for  Ireland  do 
take  care  that  evidence  be  produced  in  support  of  the  Bill  on  the 
second  reading.  These  resolutiona  were  agi'eed  to.  On  the  11th 
May,  when  the  second  stage  of  the  Bill  was  to  be  proceeded  with, 
and  the  Mayor  of  Cork  was  expected  to  appear  at  the  bar,  unusual 
excitement  was  manifested  at  the  meeting  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  attendance  of  members  was  more  numerous  than 
the  limited  dimensions  of  the  House  suiEced  to  accommodate.  The 
galleries,  lobbies,  and  all  the  approaches  were  filled  with  persons 
eager  to  gratify  their  curiosity  by  seeing  or  hearing  something  of 
the  expected  procee<liugs.  They  were  doomed  to  disappointment. 
On  the  order  of  the  day  being  read  for  the  second  reading  of 
O'Sullivan's  Disabilities  Bill,  the  Attorney-General  for  Ireland 
informed  the  House  that,  in  obedience  to  its  order,  he  had  caused 
witnesses  to  be  summoned  irom  Cork,  and  had  appointed  counsel  to 
examine  them,  viz.  the  Solicitor-General  for  Ireland,  Mr.  Serjeant 
BaJlantiue,  and  Mr.  Barry.  He  moved  that  the  counsel  be  called 
in,  on  which  Mr.  Maguire  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  O'Sullivan  in 
which  he  placed  the  resignation  of  the  ofiice  of  mayor  in  his  and  the 
O'Donoghue's  hands.  In  this  letter  the  Mayor  protested  that  the 
language  attributed  to  him  did  not  convey  his  real  meaning,  and 
that  he  looked  solely  to  parliamentary  measures,  such  as  that  now 
before  the  House,  for  the  regeneration  of  Ireland- 

The  O'Donoghue  added  that  the  Mayor  undertook  to  write  by 
tliat  night's  post  to  the  Town-elerk  of  Cork,  resigning  his  ofiice. 

Mr.  Gladstone  said  that,  assuming  Mr.  O'Sullivau  to  have 
resigned  unconditionally,  the  Government  was  not  disposed  to  press 
the  Bill,  which  they  had  introduced  with  great  pain,  and  only  in 
discharge  of  their  paramount  duty  to  vindicate  law  and  order.  But 
as  the  re-election  of  the  Mayor  would  put  matters  back  exactly  into 
their  previous  position,  the  Government  would  keep  within  their 
own  hands  the  power  of  proceeding  with  the  Bill  if  future  events 
required  it.  He  therefore  moved  that  its  farther  progress  be  adjourned 
for  four  weeks. 

Mr.  Bouverie  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  Government  had 
taken  a  wise  and  prudent  course,  and  that  Mr.  O'Sullivan  had 
saved  them  and  the  House  much  difficulty  and  trouble  by  the  step 
he  had  taken. 

Mr.  Maguire  assured  the  House  that  Mr.  O'Sullivan  had  no 
design  of  offering  himself  for  re-election. 

'Die  further  consideration  of  the  Bill  was  then  adjourned  for  three 
weeks.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time,  Mr.  O'Sullivan  having  vacated 
his  office  and  a  new  mayor  having  been  elected,  the  matter  came 
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naturally  to  an  end^  and^  the  object  of  the  Bill  being  attained^  it  was 
allowed  to  drop.  It  may  be  observed  that  Mr.  O'Sullivan  saved 
himself  from  one  consequence  which  would  have  followed  had  the 
Bill  been  carried  out,  namely,  his  future  disqualification  for  oflSce. 

The  debates  in  Parliament  on  Foreign  Policy  or  on  Colonial 
Questions  during  the  present  session  were  unusually  few  and 
unimportant.  The  point  in  respect  to  our  foreign  relations  which 
most  interested  the  public  mind  was  the  ^^  Alabama'^  controversy  with 
the  United  States.  But  this  being  a  matter  which,  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  session  was  actually  the  subject  of  diplomatic 
negotiation,  there  were  cogent  reasons  for  keeping  it  out  of  the 
range  of  parliamentary  discussion,  and  the  Government  exerted  their 
influence  to  preclude  it  from  becoming  a  subject  of  debate.  After  the 
Treaty  which  had  been  negotiated  by  the  American  Minister,  Mr. 
Reverdy  Johnson,  with  Her  Majesty^s  Government  had  been  rejected 
by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  the  subject  was  touched  upon,  but 
briefly  and  cautiously,  by  Lord  Stratford  de  Redclifie  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  on  the  4th  of  June,  and  in  answer  to  him  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Afiairs,  but  discussion  upon  the  merits  of  the 
controversy  was  studiously  avoided  by  both.  Lord  Stratford  de 
Redclifie,  who  had  a  motion  on  the  paper  for  a  copy  of  any  Treaty 
concluded  between  the  Foreign  Secretary  and  the  Minister  of  the 
United  States,  respecting  the  "  Alabama  ^^  claims,  explained  that  he 
had  no  desire  to  initiate  at  present  a  discussion  on  the  subject,  which 
would,  indeed,  be  premature,  considering  that  the  official  papers  had 
been  delivered  to  himself  only  a  few  hours  before.  When  the  time 
came  he  had  no  fear  but  that  the  n^otiations  which  had  already 
occurred  would  be  criticised  by  Parliament  in  no  carping  spirit.  He 
believed  also  that  when  negotiations  were  resumed,  the  efiect  of  the 
calmer  sentiment  which  had  succeeded  to  the  passions  excited  by 
Mr.  Sumner's  extravagant  and  absurd  speech  would  make  itself 
felt,  under  the  conduct,  as  they  would  be,  of  a  man  of  Mr.  Motley's 
great  and  deserved  reputation. 

The  Earl  of  Clarendon  bore  testimony  to  Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson's 
earnest  desire  to  settle  the  difierences  between  the  two  countries  on 
a  basis  which  ought  to  be,  and  which.  Lord  Clarendon  was  con- 
vinced, must  sooner  or  later  be,  adopted.  He  sketched  the  negotia- 
tions between  Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson  on  the  one  side,  and  Lord 
Stanley  and  the  present  Government  on  the  other,  with  a  view  to 
amending  the  naturalization  laws  of  the  two  States,  and  on  the 
subject  of  the  ^^  Alabama ''  claims.  Her  Majesty's  Government  had 
felt  so  great  a  desire  to  bring  the  latter  question  to  a  conclusion, 
that  they  had  gone  to  the  very  utmost  in  the  way  of  concession. 
The  failure  of  the  Convention  was  to  be  lamented ;  but  it  was  not  to 
be  supposed  that  the  majority  of  the  Senate,  which  supported 
Mr.  Sumner's  proposal  for  its  rejection,  concurred  also  in  the 
extravagant  tone  of  that  gentleman's  speech.  Both  that  speech, 
however,  and  Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson's  mission  had  not  been  fruitless, 
the  latter  having  elicited  an  expression  of  the  peculiar  warmth  of 
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affection  felt  by  the  British  nation  towards  the  United  States,  and 
the  former  having  made  it  entirely  manifest,  as  was  clear  from  the 
tone  of  the  American  Press  itself^  that  whatever  concessions  this 
country  might  grant,  it  could  not  be  expected  to  make  any  injurious 
to  its  national  honour. 

A  few  weeks  later.  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  having  given  notice  of  a 
motion  to  call  attention  to  our  relations  with  the  United  States, 
Mr.  Gladstone  appealed  earnestly  to  him  to  relinquish  altogether 
the  idea  of  raising  a  discussion  on  the  subject  this  session.  By 
this  course  he  assured  Sir  Henry  he  would  be  best  serving  the  public 
interest,  for  the  United  States^  Government,  though  the  recent 
treaty  had  been  negatived,  did  not  consider  the  subject  definitely 
dropped,  but  thought  it  would  be  wiser  that  some  interval  should 
elapse  before  it  was  taken  up  again.  He  pointed  out,  too,  that 
there  had  been  no  discussion  in  the  United  States^  Legislature. 

Sir  H.  Bulwer  reluctantly  yielded  to  the  appeal,  though  he  was 
convinced  that  we  should  have  cause  to  repent  it,  if  we  left  the 
question  in  its  present  state.  He  did  not  lay  much  stress  on  the 
rejection  of  the  treaty  nor  on  Mr.  Sumner^s  speech,  but  he  dreaded 
the  effect  of  leaving  an  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  two  nations 
that  exaggerated  claims  had  been  made,  which  it  would  be  equally 
dishonourable  and  perhaps  more  dangerous  for  us  to  grant  at  a 
future  period.  But  if  it  was  desired,  he  would  not  persevere  in  his 
design,  though  he  threw  on  the  Government  the  responsibility  of 
what  might  happen  in  consequence  of  the  subject  not  being 
ventilated. 

The  troubles  of  the  colony  of  New  Zealand,  where  the  rebellion 
still  lingered  on,  and,  though  not  formidable  to  British  authority  in 
regard  to  the  number  or  resources  of  the  insurgents,  was  yet 
extremely  harrassing  to  the  settlers,  who  were  kept  by  it  in  con- 
tinual anxiety  and  alarm,  became  the  subject  of  notice  in  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  before  the  session  closed.  In  the  House  of  Lords 
the  Earl  of  Carnarvon  brought  on  a  discussion  upon  the  system  of 
non-intervention  which  had  been  adopted  towards  the  colony  by 
the  Imperial  Government.  The  noble  earl  thought  that  the  policy 
on  which  the  existing  relations  between  England  and  that  colony 
were  based  might  have  been  adopted  somewhat  prematurely,  but 
that  it  must  be  accepted  now  as  a  fact,  and  that  in  time  it  would  be 
so  accepted  even  by  New  Zealand.  The  present  complication,  he 
believed,  had  originated  in  a  misconception  on  the  pai*t,  not  of  this 
country,  but  of  the  colony,  which  could  not  take  sufficient  account 
of  the  multitudinous  subjects  by  which  the  attention  of  England 
was  necessarily  occupied.  For  himself,  he  approved  generally  the 
present  colonial  policy,  which  did  not  differ  in  principle  from  his 
own  when  in  office,  but  he  suggested  that,  as  the  difficulty  arose  in 
a  great  measure  from  the  distance  of  the  two  countries,  it  might  be 
alleviated  by  accrediting  a  Commissioner  to  New  Zealand. 

Earl  Granville  insisted  on  the  expediency  of  making  the  colony 
feel  that  it  must  adopt  for  itself  a  decided  course,  whether  that 
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were  war^  or^  as  he  should  advise,  a  system  of  wise  conciliation 
of  the  natives. 

The  Bishop  of  Lichfield  admitted  that  the  present  rehitions 
between  England  and  the  New  Zealand  colonists  had  been  set  on 
foot  at  the  demand  of  the  latter  themselves ;  but  he  appealed  on 
behalf  of  the  colonists  against  any  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
Imperial  Government  which  could  be  construed  as  neglect.  He 
traced  the  present  disorders  to  the  monopoly  assumed  by  the 
Queen's  Government  of  the  right  to  purchase  land  fix)m  the  natives, 
and  he  expressed  a  belief  that  the  colonists  would  never  be  able  to 
keep  up  a  force  sufficient  to  maintain  the  law.  That,  he  appre- 
hended, could  only  be  done  by  means  of  an  Imperial  force,  which. 
shoiild  not  intermeddle  with  the  land  question,  but  confine  itself 
strictly  to  the  repression  of  crime.  He  asked  for  such  aid  to  the 
colony,  on  the  ground  partly  of  mercy  and  partly  of  justice. 

Lord  Lj-veden  argued  strongly  against  any  deviation  from  the 
now-established  policy  of  non-intervention.  The  subject  then 
dropped. 

Viscount  Bur}',  about  the  same  time,  drew  the  attention  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  the  a£&ir8  of  New  Zealand.  The  noble 
lord  drew  a  picture  of  the  disturbed  state  of  the  colony,  and  pressed 
the  Government  not  to  withdraw  fix)m  it  the  sympathy  and  coun- 
tenance of  the  mother  country.  For  the  present  troubles  the 
colonists,  he  contended,  were  not  liable ;  they  sprang  entirely  out 
of  the  policy  of  the  Home  Government.  What  the  colonists  wished 
was  not  money  or  soldiers,  but  the  support  of  the  mother  country. 
We  might  guarantee  them  a  small  loan,  and  we  ought  not  to 
withdraw  the  last  regiment  which  had  been  left  there,  for  its 
departure  would  be  regarded  both  by  the  hostile  and  friendly 
Maories  as  an  evidence  that  the  Imperial  Government  did  not 
approve  the  conduct  of  the  colonists.  By  throwing  them  entirely 
on  their  own  resources  we  might  drive  them  into  an  Australian 
Confederation,  or  into  the  arms  of  the  United  States ;  and  in  the 
interests  of  the  Maories,  he  urged  that  the  Europeans  should  not 
be  compelled  to  protect  themselves  by  a  policy  of  desperation. 

Mr.  Magniac  supported  Lord  Bury's  appeal,  enlarging  on  the 
importance  of  the  colony  from  statistical  returns.  Sir  H.  Selwyn 
Ibbetson  earnestly  deprecated  the  entire  withdrawal  of  British 
troops  from  the  colony.  Mr.  R.  W.  Fowler  expressed  strongly  his 
opinion  of  the  disgrace  it  would  reflect  on  England  if,  instead  of 
civilizing  the  natives,  she  resorted  to  a  policy  of  extermination. 
Mr.  E,.  Torrens  espoused  the  side  of  the  natives  in  their  disputes 
with  the  colonists.  Mr.  Digby,  on  the  other  hand,  defended  the 
Imperial  policy. 

Mr.  Monsell,  Under-Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  defended  the 
action  of  the  Colonial  Office,  which  was  not  responsible  for  recent 
events.  The  withdrawal  of  the  troops  had  been  imperatively 
demanded  by  the  colonists,  and  while  it  was  being  carried  out 
the   Government  of  the  colony  had  neglected  to  take  adequate 
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means  for  the  protection  of  the  settlers.  It  was  most  unreason- 
able, therefore — and  it  would  be  a  fatal  gift  to  the  colonists — to 
return  to  the  old  vicious  policy.  As  to  a  guarantee,  Mr.  Monsell 
objected  to  it  by  a  comparison  of  the  weight  of  taxation  on  the 
English  and  colonial  population,  and  also  on  the  general  ground 
of  policy  that,  having  given  the  colonists  the  complete  manage- 
ment of  their  own  a&irs,  we  ought  to  leave  them  to  carry  it  on 
without  assistance. 

Mr.  Adderley  strongly  deprecated  the  smallest  step  backwards 
towards  the  ola  meddling  system,  which  was  at  the  bottom  of  all 
the  misfortune^  of  New  Zealand.  Admitting  the  mistakes  of  the 
old  Crown  Government,  he  denied  that  the  British  taxpayer  ought 
to  pay  for  them ;  and,  attributing  the  present  unprotected  state  of 
the  colony  to  party  conflicts,  he  urged  that  the  Colonial  OfBce 
should  support  the  party  which  advocated  a  self-reliant  poli<^. 

The  Supplies  having  been  voted,  and  the  Bills  which  the  Govern- 
ment had  undertaken  to  pass  havixig  gone  through  their  stages 
in  both  Houses,  the  titne  arrived  for  releasing  tiie  Members  of 
the  L^slature  from  the  labours  of  a  session  which  had  been 
unusually  onerous  and  fatiguing.  Although  in  actual  duration  it 
did  not  exceed  the  usual  term,  the  length  of  the  sittings  and 
lateness  of  the  hours,  as  well  as  the  onerous  and  exciting  character 
of  the  subjects  under  discussion,  had  been  such  as  to  task  severely 
the  physical  endurance  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  especially  of 
the  Ministers  of  the  Crown.  The  Prime  Minister  had  sufiered  in 
health  from  his  severe  labours,  and  some  of  his  colleagues  also 
were  debilitated  by  over-exertion.  It  was,  therefore,  a  welcome 
relief  to  the  Members  when  the  Prorogation  of  Parliament  took 
place  on  the  11th  Augpust.  The  ceremony  took  place  by  Com- 
mission, and  the  Lord  Chancellor  read  Her  Majesty^s  Speech, 
which  was  in  the  following  terms : — 

''My  Loeds  and  Gentlemen, 

''We  are  commanded  by  Her  Majesty  to  dispense  with  your 
further  attendance  in  Parliament. 

"  Her  Majesty  announces  to  you  with  pleasure  that  she  continues 
to  receive  from  all  Foreign  Powers  the  strongest  assurances  of  their 
friendly  disposition,  and  that  her  confidence  in  the  preservation 
of  peace  has  been  continued  and  confirmed  during  the  present 
year. 

"  The  negotiations  in  which  Her  Majesty  was  engagfed  with  the 
United  States  of  North  America  have  bv  mutual  consent  been 
suspended ;  and  Her  Majesty  earnestly  hopes  that  this  delay  may 
tend  to  maintain  the  relations  between  the  two  countries  on  a 
durable  basis  of  friendship. 

"Her  Majesty  has  a  lively  satisfaction  in  acknowledging  the 
untiring  zeal  and  assiduity  with  which  you  have  prosecuted  the 
arduous  labours  of  the  year. 

"  In  the  Act  for  putting  an  end  to  the  establishment  of  the 
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Irish  Church,  you  carefully  kept  in  view  the  several  considerations 
which  at  the  opening  of  the  session  were  commended  to  your 
notice. 

'^  It  is  the  hope  of  Her  Majesty  that  this  important  measure  may 
hereafter  be  remembered  as  a  conclusive  proof  of  the  paramount 
anxiety  of  Parliament  to  pay  reasonable  regard,  in  legislating  for 
each  of  the  three  kingdoms,  to  the  special  circimiistances  by  which 
it  may  be  distinguished,  and  to  deal  on  principles  of  impartial 
justice  with  all  interests  and  all  portions  of  the  nation. 

"  Her  Majesty  firmly  trusts  that  the  Act  may  promote  the  work 
of  peace  in  Ireland,  and  may  help  to  unite  all  classes  of  its  people 
in  that  fraternal  concord  with  their  English  and  Scottish  fellow- 
subjects  which  must  ever  form  the  chief  source  of  strength  to  her 
extended  empire. 

"  Her  Majesty  has  observed  with  pleasure  your  general  and 
cordial  readiness  to  unite  in  the  removal,  through  the  Assessed 
Rates  Act,  of  a  practical  grievance  which  was  widely  felt. 

"  Her  Majesty  congratulates  you  on  having  brought  your  pro- 
tracted labours  on  the  subjects  of  bankruptcy  and  of  imprisonment 
for  debt  to  a  legislative  conclusion,  which  is  regarded  with  just 
satisfaction  by  the  trading  classes  and  by  the  general  public. 

"  The  law  which  you  have  framed  for  the  better  government  of 
endowed  schools  in  England  will  render  the  large  resources  of  these 
establishments  more  accessible  to  the  community,  and  more  efficient 
for  their  important  purpose. 

"  It  may  reasonably  be  expected  that  the  Act  for  the  supervision 
of  habitual  criminals  will  contribute  further  to  the  security  of  life 
and  property. 

"  The  measure  which  has  been  passed  with  respect  to  the  con- 
tagious diseases  of  animals  will,  as  Her  Majesty  believes,  add 
confidence  and  safety  to  the  important  trades  of  breeding  and 
feeding  cattle  at  home,  without  unnecessarily  impeding  the  freedom 
of  import  from  abroad. 

"  By  the  repeal  of  the  tax  on  fire  insurance  you  have  met  a 
long-cherished  wish  of  the  community  j  and  in  the  removal  of  the 
duty  on  com  Her  Majesty  sees  new  evidence  of  your  desire  to 
extend  industry  and  commerce,  and  to  enlarge  to  the  uttermost 
those  supplies  of  food  which  our  insular  position  in  a  peculiar 
degree  both  encourages  and  requires. 

^'  Her  Majesty  trusts  that  the  measures  for  the  purchase  and 
management  of  the  electric  telegraphs  by  the  State  may  be  found 
to  facilitate  the  great  commercial  and  social  object  of  rapid,  easy, 
and  certain  communication,  and  may  prove  no  unworthy  sequel 
to  that  system  of  cheap  postage  which  has  passed  with  much 
advantage  into  so  many  countries  of  the  civilized  world. 

'^Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons, 

"  We  are  commanded  to  state  that  Her  Majesty  thanks  you  for 
the  liberal  supplies  which  you  have  granted  for  the  service  of  the 
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year,  and  for  the  measures  by  which  you  have  enabled  her  at  once 
to  liquidate  the  charge  of  the  Abyssinian  expedition. 

^^My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

^^  Her  Majesty  reflects  with  pleasure  thd);,  in  returning  to  your 
several  homes,  you  may  contemplate  with  thankfulness  the  fruit  of 
your  exertions  m  the  passing  of  many  important  laws,  a  portion  of 
which  we  have  now  had  it  in  command  to  notice. 

''  During  the  recess  you  will  continue  to  gather  that  practical 
knowledge  and  experience  which  form  the  solid  basis  of  legislative 
aptitude ;  and  Her  Majesty  invokes  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty 
alike  upon  your  recent  and  your  future  labours  for  the  public  weal. 

Parliament  was  then  prorogued,  in  the  usual  form,  to  Thursday, 
October  28. 

The  Parliamenta^  Session  of  1869,  of  which  the  leading  incidents 
have  now  been  briefly  narrated,  will  be  memorable  for  the  important 
political  transactions  which  marked  its  course.  It  was  ngnalissed 
by  two  important  events — the  meeting  of  Ihe  first  House  of  Com- 
mons elected  under  household  suffirage,  and  tiie  first  great  step  taken 
in  reversing  the  long-standing  policy  of  England  towards  Lreland. 
The  two  events  indeed  were  closely  connected  together  :  it  was  the 
strongly-marked  popular  spirit  of  the  new  constituencies  that 
placed  Mr.  Gladstone  at  the  head  of  afiairs,  and  sustained  him  in 
that  position  with  a  majority  at  his  back  more  constant  and  unswer- 
ving than  any  minister  in  modem  times  has  been  able  to  command  ; 
and  it  was  the  intrepidity  and  success  with  which  he  carried  through 
the  House  of  Commons  one  of  the  largest  and  boldest  measures  ever 
proposed  to  a  public  assembly,  that  secured  the  confidence  of  his 
followers,  and  confirmed  his  ascendency  in  the  country.  That  it 
should  have  been  in  the  power  of  any  Minister  to  efiect  within  a 
few  months  so  momentous  a  change ;  to  rend  asunder  the  long-sub- 
sisting connexion  between  the  Church  and  the  State  in  Ireland, 
and  the  ties  which  almost  incorporated  together  the  sister  Churches 
of  the  two  kingdoms ;  to  defeat  the  powerful  combination  of  Con- 
servative feeling,  Protestant  zeal,  aristocratic  power,  and  clerical 
influence  arrayed  in  defence  of  the  menaced  institution,  and  to  unite 
together,  almost  as  one  man,  the  diversified  and  incongruous  elements 
of  English,  Irish,  and  Scottish  liberalism  in  the  prosecution  of  a 
common  purpose — was  a  feat  so  remarkable  that  the  session  which 
witnessed  it  can  hardly  fail  to  be  looked  back  upon  in  years  to  come 
as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  on  record.  Even  those  who  despaired 
of  preventing  the  ultimate  disestablishment  of  the  Church  had 
reckoned  on  being  at  least  able  to  protract  the  defence  of 
that  institution  for  a  considerable  time,  and  had  predicted  that 
its  downfall  would  not  be  achieved  without  entailing  serious 
reverses,  and  perhaps,  for  awhile,  confusion  and  defeat  upon  those 
who  should  be  bold  enough  to  strike  the  first  blow.  It  was  beyond 
their  conception  that  the  work  of  demolition  should  be  thoroughly 
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and  completely  effected  within  the  ordinary  limits  of  a  session,  and, 
until  the  measure  reached  the  Upper  House,  without  a  check. 

Nor  did  the  passing  of  the  Irish  Church  Bill,  although  its  mag- 
nitude and  absorbing  interest  overshadowed  the  whole  session,  so 
engross  the  time  and  attention  of  the  Legislature  as  to  compel 
the  abandonment  of  all  other  measures  demanded  by  the  public. 
Several  other  subjects  of  great  importance,  and  requiring  much  con- 
sideration and  discussion,  were  undertaken  and  brought  to  a  suc- 
cessful completion.  The  Law  of  Bankruptcy,  which  had  for  several 
years  been  a  standing  grievance  of  the  commercial  world,  and  had 
been  the  subject  of  several  unsuccessful  essays  at  legislation,  was 
now  consolidated  and  reformed;  the  new  code  being  based  upon  the 
principle  of  transferring  the  jurisdiction  over  the  debtor's  estate  from 
official  control  to  the  hands  of  those  most  nearly  interested  in  the 
equitable  distribution  of  it,  the  body  of  the  creditors.  The  cause  of 
education  received  a  not  unimportant  instalment  of  its  claims  in  the 
enactment  of  a  measure  designed  to  revivify  and  remodel  those 
numerous  endowed  schools  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  which, 
from  change  of  times  or  circumstances,  or  through  default  of  their 
official  guardians,  had  lapsed  into  a  state  of  stagnation  and  decay ; 
large  funds  which,  for  a  long  time  past,  had  thus  been  wasted,  or 
misapplied,  being  now  directed  into  new  and  profitable  channels. 
The  treatment  of  the  dangerous  classes  of  the  population,  those  who 
make  a  trade  of  crime  and  live  by  preying  on  the  industry  of  others, 
was  another  subject  to  which  Parliament  in  the  intervals  of  its  main 
employment  found  time  to  attend ;  and  the  Habitual  Criminals  Bill 
inaugurated  a  more  stringent  and  summary  method  of  coping  with 
professional  depredators,  and  other  scourges  of  society,  than  had 
hitherto  been  ventured  upon.  In  addition  to  these  three  leading 
measures,  from  which  important  and  wide-spread  results  may  be 
looked  for,  several  other  Acts  of  a  minor  character,  but  useful  in  their 
degree — such  as  those  which  emanated  from  the  President  of  the 
Poor-law  Board,  the  Act  for  the  purchase  of  the  Telegraphs  by  the 
State,  and  the  Contagious  Diseases  of  Animals  Act — deserve  to  be 
mentioned;  nor  would  it  be  just  to  pass  by  the  remarkable  and 
ingenious  change  in  the  machinery  of  our  fiscal  system  devised  by 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  especially  in  the  mode  of  collecting 
the  Assessed  Taxes — an  experiment  which  encourages  the  expecta- 
tion of  further  mitigations  of  the  burdens  of  taxation  originating 
with  the  same  fertile  mind. 

There  was  no  disturbance  of  public  order  in  England  or  Scot- 
land during  the  period  now  under  review,  but  the  condition  of  Ire- 
land during  the  latter  part  of  the  year  was  such  as  to  cause  serious 
anxiety.  The  agragrian  outrages,  murders,  and  deeds  of  violence, 
which  were  reported  with  increased  frequency  during  the  autumn, 
and  the  spirit  of  seditious  violence  which  was  in  many  places  ex- 
hibited— and  too  often  stimulated  by  the  efforts  of  lay  and  clerical 
demagogues — were  sorely  disappointing  to  those  who  had  persuaded 
themselves   that   the  policy  adopted   by  Parliament  towards  the 
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Boman  Catholics  of  Ireland  would  quickly  develope  a  new  spirit  of 
contentment  and  loyalty.  The  authors  and  leading  supporters  of 
the  Disestablishment  Bill  had  indeed  often  avowed  their  belief  that 
the  reconciliation  of  the  disaffected  classes  in  Ireland  to  British  rule 
could  only  be  a  work  of  time^  and  that  it  was  in  order  to  make 
atonement  for  past  wrongs^  and  to  satisfy  the  conscience  of  England 
by  an  act  of  justice^  that  the  great  concession  of  the  Protestant 
Church  had  been  made^  rather  Hian  from  any  hope  that  the  surren- 
der would  purchase  submission  or  produce  an  immediate  return  in 
tranquillity  and  content.  Still  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  many 
who  cordially  wished  well  to  Ireland^  and  had  made  sacrifices  of 
their  own  prepossessions  in  order  to  propitiate  her  good-*wiU^  must 
have  felt  provoked  and  disheartened  when  tliey  observed  that  the 
aversion  and  bitterness  of  the  Irish  mind  towards  England  seemed 
to  be  rather  aggravated  than  softened  by  the  attempts  to  conciliate 
and  appease  it.  In  the  early  part  of  the  vear  the  Government^ 
besides  allowing  the  Habeas  Corpus  Suspension  Act  to  exjiirej  had 
authorized  the  release  of  several  of  the  Fenian  convicts  then  under 
sentence  for  political  crimes — an  act  which  did  not  C0<3ape  at  the  time 
the  imputation  of  misplaced  leniiy  and  weakness.  The  first  use 
which  the  liberated  prisoners  made  of  their  freedom  was  to  proclaim 
in  the  most  insulting  language  their  unabated  hostility  to  the 
English  Government ;  and  so  far  as  in  them  lay,  before  taking  their 
departure  for  the  United  States,  to  stimulate  the  minds  of  their 
countrymen  whom  they  left  behind  with  incentives  to  rebellion. 
After  their  departure  a  formal  agitation  was  set  on  foot  for  procuring 
the  release  of  the  remaining  convicts,  the  agitators  who  conducted 
it  not  appearing  to  consider  to  what  extent  tiiey  might  defeat  their 
professed  object  by  avowing  the  warmest  sympathy  with  the  crimes 
of  which  the  prisoners  had  been  convicted.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  now 
compelled  to  declare  in  distinct  terms  that  the  amnesty  which  was 
sought  by  this  agitation  could  not  be  conceded ;  and  from  thenceforth 
uncompromising  hostility  to  England,  and  the  duty  of  resistance  to 
her  authority  by  physical  force,  were  advocated  in  language  of  which 
those  who  used  it  took  no  pains  to  disguise  the  meaning.  The  course 
adopted  by  these  preachers  of  rebellion,  coupled  with  the  fermenta- 
tion which  had  been  created  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  tenants 
of  land,  whose  hopes  were  raised  to  an  extravagant  pitch  by  the 
prospect  of  seeing  their  demand  for  'Henant  righf  conceded, 
obliged  the  Government  to  adopt  extraordinary  precautions  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  peace  and  order  of  society.  Additional  regiments 
were  despatched  to  Ireland,  and  means  taken  to  repress  any  outbreak 
by  the  strong  arm. 

The  commercial  features  of  the  year  we  are  now  reviewing  cannot 
be  regarded  with  much  satisfaction.  Although  more  thsm  three 
years  had  elapsed  since  the  great  shock  of  1866,  there  was  as  yet 
no  healthy  revival  of  trade.  The  cotton  manu&cture  was  cramped 
by  an  insufficient  and  dear  supply  of  the  raw  material,  and  the  high 
price  of  the  fabric  checked  the  demand  of  consumers.     In  such  a 
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condition  of  trade  controversies  between  employer  and  workman  as 
to  the  rate  of  wages  are  naturally  engendered.  Trades'  Unions 
employ  the  agencies  at  their  command  to  sustain  or  increase  the 
price  of  labour,  and  masters  complain  loudly  of  the  impediments 
oflPered  to  production  by  the  vexatious  proceedings  of  these  societies. 
General  complaints  of  the  stagnation  of  trade  were  heard  with 
increased  frequency  as  the  winter  approached ;  the  labouring  classes 
suffered  from  a  scarcity  of  employment,  and  the  increase  of 
pauperism  wliich  manifested  itself,  especially  in  the  metropolis  and 
its  eastern  suburbs,  occasioned  serious  anxiety. 

These  untoward  circumstances  led  to  a  partial  revival,  in  some  of 
the  northern  and  midland  towns,  of  the  old  cry  for  Protection — 
disguised,  however,  under  the  specious  aspect  of  a  demand  for  Reci- 
procity. The  approach  of  the  period  at  which  either  of  the  parties  to 
the  French  Commercial  Treaty  was  entitled  to  give  notice  for  its 
termination  afforded  some  fresh  pretext  for  this  agitation,  and  the 
opponents  of  free  trade  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel  exerted  them- 
selves to  arouse  the  public  feeling  in  favour  of  an  economic  reaction 
in  each  country ;  indeed,  the  complainants  in  each  country  endea- 
voured alike  to  make  out  that  their  own  producers  had  got  the 
worst  of  the  bargain  and  were  suffering  for  the  benefit  of  their 
rivals.  In  England  the  agitation  in  favour  of  a  return  to  restrictive 
tariffs  was  chiefly  confined  to  local  politicians  of  small  note,  the 
wiser  heads  of  the  Conservative  party  giving  no  countenance  to 
the  movement;  nor  does  it  seem  that  the  maintenance  of  the 
Treaty  in  France  is  likely  to  be  endangered,  except  by  the  political 
opposition  lately  excited  in  that  country  against  all  measures  which 
have  been  carried  by  the  exercise  of  the  Imperial  prerogative.  One 
cause  of  the  continued  commercial  depression  which  prevailed  on 
this  side  of  the  water  is  undoubtedly  to  be  found  in  the  discredit 
attached,  since  the  ruinous  frauds  and  failures  of  1866,  to  joint-stock 
enterprise,  and  the  remembrance  of  the  terrible  losses  sustained  from 
that  cause.  The  time  which  has  since  elapsed  has  by  no  means 
sufficed  to  cure  that  distrust,  the  suspicion  attaching  to  Boards  of 
Directors  and  the  incredulity  excited  by  prospectuses  still  continuing 
in  full  force.  Nevertheless,  at  the  termination  of  the  year  a  more 
hopeful  feeling  as  to  the  future  began  to  be  entertained.  The  over- 
flowing state  of  the  bullion  in  the  money  markets,  both  of  France 
and  England,  the  absence  of  disturbing  political  causes,  the  impulse 
given  to  international  commerce  by  the  working  of  the  Pacific 
Railway  and  by  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  the  rapid  extension 
of  Submarine  Telegraphy,  and  the  improvement  of  railway  puoperty 
by  the  closing  of  capital  accounts  and  the  increase  of  traffic  receipts, 
contributed,  with  other  causes,  to  impart  a  more,  confident  tone  to 
the  commercial  community  and  to  enlarge  the  field  of  profitable 
investment.  The  direction  which  surplus  capital  seemed  most 
inclined  to  take  was  that  of  foreign  loans,  several  of  which  had 
been  recently  brought  forward  in  the  money  market  under  favourable 
auspices.     ITie  shares  of  companies  formed  for  the  prosecution  of 
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telegraphic  enterprise  were  also  embarked  in  to  a  considerable 
extent.  The  new  Bankruptcy  Law  afforded  further  ground  for 
confidence,  from  the  promise  which  it  held  out  of  purging  the 
atmosphere  of  commerce  from  some  of  its  baser  elements.  Other 
favourable  circumstances  were  the  unusually  large  supplies  of  foreign 
grain,  all  of  which  had  been  paid  for,  and  the  indications  of  a 
buoyant  condition  of  the  public  revenue,  which,  taken  together  with 
the  retrenchment  of  expenditure  in  the  public  departments,  seemed 
to  point  hopefully  to  a  further  diminution  of  public  burdens. 

In  the  face  of  the  general  complaints  of  the  dulness  of  trade  and 
commercial  enterprise  the  official  statistics  show,  so  far  as  they  can 
be  relied  upon,  that  our  exports  in  the  first  eleven  months  of  the 
past  year  exceeded  those  of  the  corresponding  periods  of  the  two 
previous  years,  the  totals  being  as  follows : — 

Value  op  Exports,  Eleven  Months. 

1869      .        .         .   •     .         .         .      £174,450,252 

1868 164,824,654 

1867      .         .         .         .         .         .         167,931,878 

As  regards  imports,  the  totals  for  the  first  ten  months  of  each 
year  were  returned  as  follows  : — 

Value  of  Imports,  Ten  Months. 

1869 £195,480,921 

1868 197,536,174 

1867 191,848,008 

It  is  true  that  considerable  imputations  had  lately  been  cast, 
and  but  faintly  repelled,  on  the  accuracy  of  the  official  statements ; 
nevertheless,  the  revenue  returns  appeared  to  indicate  that  there  was 
an  approximation  at  least  to  the  correct  figures.  Mercantile  failures 
of  course  occurred  throughout  the  year,  but  generally  they  were  of 
limited  amount  and  confined  to  the  country.  Just  before  the  end 
of  December  there  was  a  great  rush  of  traders  into  the  Gazette, 
anxious  to  get  a  discharge  from  their  liabilities  before  the  new  law 
should  come  into  operation  on  the  1st  January,  1870. 

The  extreme  range  of  consols  during  the  twelvemonths  was  only 
about  2  per  cent.,  while  that  of  tlie  preceding  twelvemonths  had 
been  3|  per  cent.,  and  the  difference  between  the  opening  and 
closing  quotations  of  the  year  showed  a  decline  of  f .  In  the 
foreign  stock-market  a  good  deal  of  animation  prevailed,  and  in 
many  instances  there  was  a  considerable  rise  of  prices.  In 
English  railway  stocks,  which  had  experienced  an  aggregate 
reduction  of  about  17  per  cent,  in  1866  and  1867,  and  a  recovery 
of  about  5  per  cent,  in  1868,  there  were  wide  fluctuations,  some 
descriptions  showing  an  improvement  of  10  or  20  per  cent.,  and 
others  a  fall  of  like  magnitude.  The  Bank  of  England  bullion  at 
the  end  of  1868  stood  at  18,445,858^.  It  reached  its  highest 
point,  21,032,677^.,  on  the  25th  of  August,  and  on  December  31st, 
1869,  was  19,196,622^.     At  the  Bank  of  France  the  total  at  the 
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commencement  was  44,3 10,000^., and  after  advancing  to  50,673,000/. 
it  fell  again  to  49,488,000^.  On  the  Paris  Bourse  the  range  of 
fluctuation  in  Rentes  was  3 J  per  cent.,  and  the  result  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  year  was  to  establish  an  advance  of  2|  per  cent. 
The  changes  in  the  Bank  rate  of  discoimt,  which  were  only  two  in 
number  in  1868,  were  seven  in  1869.  On  the  1st  of  January  the 
rate  was  3  per  cent.,  by  the  6th  of  May  it  had  risen  to  4^  per  cent., 
in  August  it  fell  to  2i  per  cent.,  and  for  the  last  two  months 
of  the  year  stood  at  3  per  cent.  In  the  cotton  market  the  price  of 
middling  upland,  which  was  about  lO^d.  per  lb.  on  the  1st  of 
January,  on  December  31st  was  about  ll^d.  In  the  wheat  market 
there  was  a  decline  of  9^.  in  addition  to  that  of  18*.  sustained  in 
1868,  the  average  price,  which  in  January  was  52*.  Sd,,  having 
fallen  in  December  to  43*.  Sd. — the  lowest  price  of  the  year. 

The  country  sustained  heavy  losses,  though  not,  perhaps,  in 
greater  proportion  than  in  the  average  of  years,  from  the  decease  of 
persons  eminent  for  their  services  in  the  various  departments  of  the 
Church  and  State,  or  distinguished  in  the  spheres  of  art,  literature, 
and  science.  One  individual,  indeed,  deserves  especial  mention 
among  the  famous  men  who  passed  away  from  the  scene,  as  he  was 
not  only  the  bearer  of  an  illustrious  historic  name,  but  had  been  for 
a  long  period  a  conspicuous  figure  and  a  name  of  power  in  the 
political  world.  Edward  Geoffrey,  the  fourteenth  Earl  of  Derby, 
whose  constitution  had  for  some  time  shown  signs  of  failure,  and 
who  had  of  late  been  gradually  withdrawn,  by  successive  attacks  of 
illness,  from  the  forefront  of  political  life,  closed  in  the  autumn  of 
this  year  his  active  and  splendid  career,  having  just  completed  the 
allotted  term  of  seventy  years.  Concerning  his  wisdom  as  a  statesman 
and  his  capacity  as  a  political  leader  much  difference  of  opinion  will 
prevail,  but  there  will  be  none  as  to  his  brilliant  gifts,  his  powerftJ 
eloquence,  his  intrepid  spirit ;  nor  as  to  those  qualities  of  character 
which  made  him  in  many  respects  a  iypical  representative  of  the 
English  nobleman,  an  honour  to  his  order,  and,  though  in  his  latter 
years  he  adhered  to  the  unpopular  side  in  politics,  a  favourite  of  the 
English  people.  In  great  emergencies,  as  in  the  Lancashire  cotton 
famine,  Lord  Derby ^s  generous  public  spirit  and  munificence  were 
fully  displayed.  He  filled  most  of  the  leading  offices  of  the  State 
with  honour,  he  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  all  the  great  political 
controvereies  which  occurred  during  his  half-century  of  public  life, 
and  he  was  three  times  called  upon  to  assume  the  highest  elevation 
which  a  citizen  of  this  country  can  aspire  to — that  of  Prime  Minister 
of  the  Crown. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

FRANCE. 

Political  si ttuition —Speeches  of  the  Emperor  on  New  Year's  Day —The  Moniieur — 
Resignation  of  the  Procurenr-Imp^rial  of  Tonloose — Conference  on  the  Grseco- 
Tnrk  Question — Report  of  the  Minister  of  Finance— Opening  of  the  French 
Chambers  and  Speech  of  the  Emperor — Discussion  on  the  Law  relative  to  Public 
Meetings— The  Army  Contingent — Amalgamation  of  French  i^  Belg^n  Railways 
— Speech  of  the  Emperor  at  Council  of  State — Interference  of  Oovemment  at 
Elections— Debate  on  Foreign  Pblicy  of  France — Letter  of  the  Emperor  on  the 
centenary  date  of  the  Birth  of  Napoleon  L — Dissolution  of  the  Chambers— Election 
Addresses— Disturbances— The  Pamphlet  L*Empireur — Result  of  the  Elections- 
Letter  of  the  Emperor  to  M.  de  Machau — His  Address  to  the  Soldiers  at  the  Camp 
of  Chalons — Meeting  of  the  Chambers  to  verify  Elections— Speech  of  M.  Rouher, 
Minister  of  Sute. 

The  attitude  of  France  this  year^as  regards  her  external  policy,  was 
that  of  profound  tranquillity.  She  was  at  peace  with  all  her  neigh- 
bours, and  no  question  arose  to  disturb  the  world.  A  great  and 
important  measure  of  Constitutional  reform  was  granted  by  the 
Emperor  in  surrendering  a  large  share  of  the  power  he  possessed  by 
exercising  what  was  known  and  called  by  the  name  of  "  personal 
government.^'  He  voluntarily  abandoned  this,  and  made  his 
Ministers  directly  responsible  to  the  Chambers,  by  avowing  the 
principle  that  henceforth  he  would  choose  them  from  that  party 
which  could  command  a  majority,  and  by  the  vote  of  the  Chamber 
they  muBt  stand  or  fall.  This,  of  course,  did  not  satisfy  the  Repub- 
lican party,  or  even  those  members  of  the  extreme  Opposition  who 
are  not  Republicans,  but  who  justify  the  name  by  which  they  are 
designated — the  Irreconcilables.  But  their  efforts  have  been  entirely 
im})otent,  and  the  good  sense  of  the  nation  is  strongly  opposed  to 
their  wild  and  impracticable  theories.  Perhaps  the  least  satisfactory 
part  of  the  policy  of  the  French  Government  is  the  unscrupulous  in- 
terference of  the  Executive  with  the  elections.  Corruption  in  France 
does  not,  as  in  England,  assume  the  coarse  feature  of  money  bribes  ; 
but  the  Prefects  and  Sub-prefects  everywhere  attempt  to  influence  the 
elections  by  bribes  of  another  kind.  They  promise  new  roads,  new 
bridges,  and  new  railways,  and  hint  to  electors  who  are  willing  to  vote 
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for  the  Government  candidate  tliat  they  will  not  be  unduly  pressed 
for  the  payment  of  arrears  of  taxes.  The  consequence  is  that  it  is 
difficult  to  ascertain  how  far  the  majority  returned  to  the  Legisla- 
tive Body  represents  the  real  wishes  of  the  nation,  and  a  dangerous 
weapon  of  attack  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Opposition. 

On  New  Year's  Day  the  Emperor  received  the  Diplomatic  Body, 
and  thus  addressed  them : — 

"  I  am  happy  to  say  that  a  spirit  of  conciliation  animates  all  the 
European  powers,  and  that  the  moment  a  difficulty  arises  they  agree 
among  themselves  to  smooth  away  and  avert  complications.  I  hope 
the  year  now  commencing  will  contribute,  like  the  one  just  expire!, 
towards  removing  many  apprehensions  and  strengthening  the  bonds 
which  should  unite  civilized  nations.'^ 

To  the  congratulations  of  the  Deputies  his  Majesty  replied, — 

"  Every  year  the  co-operation  of  the  Legislative  Body  becomes 
more  indispensable  to  the  preservation  in  France  of  that  real  liberty 
which  can  only  prosper  through  respect  for  the  laws  and  a  just  balance 
of  power.  It  is  always,  therefore,  with  lively  satisfaction  that  I 
receive  the  expression  of  your  devoted  and  patriotic  sentiments.'' 

To  the  members  of  the  Court  of  Cassation  the  Emperor  said, — 

^'  The  sense  Of  justice  must  penetrate  now  more  than  ever  our 
national  customs ;  it  is  the  most  sure  guarantee  of  liberty.'' 

And  to  the  clergy, — 

"  The  congratulations  of  the  clergy  move  me  deeply;  their 
prayers  sustain  and  console  me.  From  what  is  going  on  in  the 
world  we  can  see  how  indispensable  it  is  to  assert  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity,  which  teach  us  virtue,  that  we  may  know 
how  to  live,  and  immortality,  that  we  may  know  how  to  die." 

Since  the  year  1789  the  Moniteur  had  been  the  official  organ  of 
every  Government  that  has  existed  in  France.  But  it  was  not 
wholly  an  official  newspaper,  and  claimed  to  exercise  an  independent 
judgment  in  that  portion  of  its  columns  which  was  not  the  mouth- 
piece of  the  Ministry  of  the  day.  This,  however,  was  a  freedom 
which  the  Second  Empire  did  not  approve  of.  To  quote  the  words 
of  the  Moniteur  at  the  beginning  of  this  year, — 

"  The  Second  Empire  claimed  to  take  from  the  Moniteur  its 
character  of  a  calm  chronicler,  and  make  of  it  a  more  active  poli- 
tical organ ;  to  stamp  upon  it  more  distinctly  and  more  completely 
its  own  impress ;  in  a  word,  to  extend  even  to  the  smallest  details, 
even  to  its  literary  articles,  the  same  official  character.  But  the  old 
traditions  of  the  paper  resisted ;  an  institution  which  counts  nearly 
a  century  of  existence  does  not  easily  allow  itself  to  be  transformed 
in  a  day,  when  it  has  proved  that  it  knows  how  to  march  by  itself, 
with  progress.  The  Minister  of  State,  irritated  by  this  resistance, 
decided  on  undoing  what  the  First  Consul  had  done,  and  on  having 
a  journal  for  himself,  in  which  every  thing  should  be  official,  and  in 
which  not  a  line  should  be  inserted  but  what  the  Government  was 
responsible  for." 

The  consequence  was  that  the  alliance  between  the  journal  and 
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the  Government,  which  had  existed  for  eighty  years,  was  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  year  brought  to  an  end,  and  a  new 
newspaper,  called  the  Journal  Officiel  de  VEmpire  Frangaise,  was 
established  as  the  organ  of  the  Empire,  and  it  appeared  for  the  first 
time  on  January  2,  with  a  Ministerial  ordinance  authorizing  its  title. 

In  connexion  with  the  question  of  the  press,  we  may  mention 
that  early  in  January  M.  Seguier,  the  Procureur-Imperial  of 
Toulouse,  having  incurred  the  censure  of  the  Government  for  sup- 
posed remissness  in  his  duties  in  not  prosecuting  newspapers,  sent 
in  his  resignation,  and  addressed  the  following  letter  to  the  editor 
of  the  Umancipation  of  Toulouse,  a  journal  against  which  proceed- 
ings were  instituted : — 

"  Sir, — The  Keeper  of  the  Seals  (Minister  of  Justice)  has  accepted 
my  resignation  as  Procureur-Imperial  of  Toulouse.  I  am  the  victim 
of  my  leniency  towards  the  press.  My  cause  is  your  own,  and  I  ask 
of  you  to  make  known  to  my  fellow-citizens  the  circumstances  that 
have  led  me  to  adopt  that  resolution;  the  subjoined  letter  which  I 
address  to  the  Procureur- General  leaves  no  doubt  on  the  subject : — 

"  '  M.  le  Procureur-G&eral, — I  have  the  honour  to  thajok  you 
for  having  communicated  to  me  the  fresh  reproaches  addressed  to 
me  by  the  Keeper  of  the  Seals,  and  I  pray  you  to  excuse  the  trouble 
I  occasion  you  at  this  moment. 

"  ^  It  appears  from  the  letter  of  the  Keeper  of  the  Seals,  dated 
the  80th  of  December,  (1)  that  in  my  address,  pronounced  on  the 
24th  against  the  Emancipation,  I  desired  to  commit  you  to  the  sin- 
gular engagement  I  am  said  to  have  taken  to  accept  the  indulgence 
of  the  Tribunal. 

"  '  I  never  uttered  a  word  of  the  kind ;  and  this  proves  to  me 
what,  in  point  of  fact,  I  already  knew — that  the  persons  who  are 
charged  with  watching  me  during  the  proceedings  in  the  court,  and 
with  repeating  my  words,  have  been  ill- selected.  You  inform  me 
(2)  that  the  Keeper  of  the  Seals  does  not  think  he  can  any  longer 
tolerate  my  addresses  as  public  prosecutor,  on  the  ground  of  their 
being  too  weak  as  regards  the  press. 

'^  ^  Now,  to  address  a  court  under  the  supervision  of  a  secret 
police,  and  to  adopt  conclusions  imposed  beforehand  by  the  Keeper 
of  the  Seals,  are  two  things  which,  for  my  part,  I  cannot  accept ; 
and  therefore  I  pray  you,  M.  le  Procureur- General,  to  be  so  good 
as  to  place  my  resignation  as  Procureur-Imperial  of  Toulouse  in  the 
hands  of  the  Keeper  of  the  Seals. 

'^  ^  The  resignation  I  offer  is  not  a  voluntary  act.  It  is  forced 
upon  me  by  the  unjust  and  offensive  reproaches  which  have  been 
lavished  upon  me  for  some  time  past,  for  my  attitude  towards  the 
press ;  and  it  is  a  real  disgrace  I  am  subjected  to  at  this  moment  for 
my  desire  to  serve  the  Emperor  with  the  moderation  and  dignity 
which  the  Keeper  of  the  Seals  himself  recommended  to  us  in  his 
Circular  of  the  4th  of  June,  1868.' 

"  I  remain  respectfully  yours, 

"  Seguier,  Procureur-Imperial. 
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Upon  this  the  law  students  of  Toulouse,  to  the  number  of  800  or 
400,  presented  an  address  to  M.  Seguier  to  this  effect : — 

^'  Sir, — Calling  to  mind  the  noble  words  pronounced  by  M.  Grevy 
on  the  opening  of  the  Conference  of  the  Licentiates  of  Paris,  and 
imbued  with  the  precepts  of  law,  the  study  of  which  inspires  inde- 
pendence and  liberty,  we  applaud  the  courageous  act  which  your 
conscience  has  dictated  to  you,  as  well  as  the  noble  sentiments 
which  have  directed  your  conduct.  It  is  an  example  which  shall 
not  be  lost  on  us,  and  to  which  the  young  men  of  the  schools  think 
it  a  duty  to  do  honour .^^ 

We  mentioned  in  our  last  volume  that  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
surrection in  Crete,  and  the  hostile  feeling  between  the  Governments 
of  Turkey  and  Greece,  a  Conference  of  the  Great  Powers  had  been 
proposed,  and  on  the  3rd  of  January  this  year,  the  following 
announcement  appeared  in  the  Journal  Officiel : — 

"  After  the  diplomatic  rupture  between  Turkey  and  Greece,  the 
Cabinets  of  Europe  showed  themselves  animated  by  the  desire  to 
prevent  serious  consequences.  Prussia  proffered  the  advice  that 
friendly  relations  should  be  resorted  to  on  the  part  of  the  Powers 
which  signed  the  Treaty  of  Paris  assembling  at  a  Conference.  The 
Government  of  the  Emperor  recognized  the  opportuneness  of  this 
proposition,  and  recommended  it  without  delay  to  all  the  Courts  of 
Europe,  with  a  view  to  obtain  their  assent,  agreeing  with  them  that 
the  intended  deliberations  should  be  confined  to  the  sole  and  well- 
defined  purpose  of  examining  to  what  extent  compliance  ought  to 
be  made  with  the  demands  of  the  Turkish  ultitnatum,  A  tel^ram 
has  been  received  from  M.  Bourr^e,  the  French  Ambassador  in  Con- 
stantinople, dated  the  31st  of  last  month,  announcing  that  the  Porte 
had  declared  its  readiness  to  join  the  Conference.  It  has  also  been 
agreed  to  admit  a  Greek  plenipotentiary  as  merely  taking  part  in 
the  discussion,  without  a  vote.  Complete  harmony,  therefore,  exists 
between  the  Powers  as  regards  the  assembling  of  a  Conference  at 
Paris.^' 

A  Conference  was  held  accordingly,  and  finished  its  labours  in 
February.  It  recommended  the  Greek  Government  not  to  permit 
the  assembly  of  armed  bands  on  Greek  territory  to  invade  friendly 
states,  nor  allow  ships  to  be  armed  in  its  ports  for  the  purpose  of 
attacking  a  neighbouring  power  with  which  it  is  at  peace.  It  in- 
formed the  Greeks  that  they  are  bound  to  respect  the  rules  common 
to  all  Governments  in  their  future  dealings  with  the  Ottoman 
Empire ;  and  trusted  that  the  Hellenic  Government  would,  without 
delay  or  hesitation,  reconcile  its  acts  with  the  principles  of  right 
which  had  been  called  to  its  recollection,  and  that  the  causes  for  the 
complaints  embodied  in  the  ultimatum  of  the  Porte  would  be  entirely 
removed; 

The  diplomatic  relations  between  Greece  and  Turkey  were  there- 
upon re-established  as  before. 

The  Annual  Report  of  M.  Magne,  Minister  of  Finance  to  the 
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Emperor,  was  published  on  January  12,  and  the  following  are  some 
of  the  most  important  passages  : — 

''The  Loan. 

^^  At  the  commencement  of  1868  we  had  before  us  three  neces- 
sities of  the  first  order,  for  which  it  was  urgently  necessary  to 
provide. 

''  The  political  events  of  1867  had  augnaented  the  charge  of  the 
floatin&f  debt,  which  required  a  prompt  relief.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  comd  not  remain,  as  far  as  our  land  and  naval  armaments  were 
concerned,  below  the  standard  of  modem  science  and  in  the  rear  of 
other  countries.  Finally,  commerce  and  industry  demanded,  with 
a  just  persistence,  an  acceleration,  rendered  indispensable  for  works 
of  general  utility. 

'^  It  is  reasonable  to  impose  on  Budgets  only  those  sacrifices  which 
they  can  support,  otherwise  we  should  expose  ourselves  to  inde- 
finitely prolonged  difficulties  and^  constraint.  A  recourse  to  credit 
is,  certainly,  an  extreme  measure ;  but  experience  proves  that  there 
is  no  advantage  generally  in  adjourning  too  long,  the  remedies 
recognized  as  necessary,  and  which  may  be  decisive.  Hence  the 
thought,  shared  by  the  Gk>vemment  and  the  Chamber,  to  issue  a 
loan  of  429  millions,  and  to  divide  its  produce,  for  the  reasons  which 
had  led  to  it,  in  the  following  manner : — 

F. 

'' J)ecouverts  o{  IS67 183,606,000 

Armament  of  the  land  force  .  .  .  131,922,000 
Armament  of  the  Navy  ....  30,052,646 
Public  Works 83,419,646 

'^  Increased  by  a  supplement  of  21,600,000f.  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  negotiation  and  of  a  yearns  interest. 

"  The  law  which  authorizes  this  loan  was  promulgated  on  the  1st 
of  last  August.  The  subscription  opened  on  the  6th  and  terminated 
on  the  13th.  I  have  already  made  known  to  your  Majesty  the  con- 
ditions and  results  of  the  operation.  I  shall  now  limit  myself  to 
repeating  here  that  the  price  of  the  negotiation,  fixed  at  69f.  26c., 
according  to  the  average  of  the  six  months  preceding,  was  ratified 
by  the  eager  co-operation  of  more  than  830,000  subscriptions,  and 
that  it  has  been  since  confirmed  on  the  market  of  the  public  funds. 
A  fact  worthy  of  remark  is  that  the  principal  securities,  with  the 
difierence  of  the  efiects  produced  by  preceding  loans,  were  raised 
and  maintained,  in  spite  of  the  inevitable  fluctuations,  beyond  their 
former  leyel.  This  circumstance  is  due,  without  any  doubt,  to 
the  exceptional  abundance  of  capital  and  the  confidence  more  and 
more  widely  spread  in  the  maintenance  of  peace.^^ 

^^Thb  Floating  Debt. 

"  When  the  receipts  of  the  Budgets  are  not  sufficiently  great  to 
cover  the  expenses,  the  Treasury,  as  administrator  of  the  finances  of 
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the  State^  and  with  the  view  of  always  maintaining  the  greatest 
punctuality  in  its  payments,  is  obliged  to  supply  the  deficit  by 
advances,  and,  in  addition,  to  keep  constantly  in  the  cash-boxes 
of  its  accountants  a  circulating  fund  sufficient  for  the  service  of 
the  day. 

"  The  successive  decouveris  belongfing  to  all  the  regimes ,  up  to  and 
comprising  the  commercial  year  of  1866,  had  been  reduced  by  divers 
consolidations  to  the  sum  of  727  millions. 

"  The  year  1867,  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  circumstances 
of  which  I  have  spoken,  was  obliged  to  add  a  sum  in  compensation 
of  a  new  deficit  of  175  millions,  which  raised  to  902  millions  the 
advances  made  by  the  Treasury  for  the  service  of  the  Budgets. 

^^  The  Treasury  provided  for  that  necessity,  as  well  as  for  the  sup- 
ply of  its  own  funds,  by  means  of  the  money  coming  in  from  its 
correspondents,  and  from  the  negotiation  of  its  own  bonds.  It  is 
evidently  obliged  to  borrow  the  sums  which  it  furnishes  to  the 
Budgets,  and  as  those  amoimts  are  to  be  repaid,  some  at  pleasure, 
and  others  at  short  dates,  their  total,  if  it  became  too  elevated, 
might  become  the  cause  of  embarrassments  more  or  less  serious. 

"  The  law  of  the  1st  of  August,  1868,  consequently  prescribed  a 
prudent  measure  when  it  decided  that  the  Treasury  should  be  reim- 
bursed out  of  the  produce  of  the  loans  for  the  amount  of  its  advances 
to  the  Budget  of  1867,  and  that  thus  it  should  be  placed  in  a 
position  to  pay  off  to  that  extent  what  it  itself  owes.  In  that 
manner  the  two  debts  will  not  add  one  to  the  other  by  a  double  em- 
ployment, which  would  be  unjustifiable,  but  will  replace  each  other 
proportionally ;  and  one,  the  floating  debt,  will  be  reduced  to  what 
concerns  the  deficit  of  1867  to  the  full  extent  to  which  the  consoli- 
dated debt  will  be  augmented.^^ 


"  Budget  of  1869. 

"Compared  with  the  original  Estimates  of  1868,  those  of  1869 
have  to  meet  considerable  fresh  requirements,  resulting  from  the  re- 
organization of  the  army,  the  creation  of  the  National  Grarde  Mobile, 
an  increase  in  the  pay  of  officers,  grants  for  vicinal  roads  and  im- 
provements in  several  other  services. 

"  The  Government  and  the  Chamber  considered  that  it  would  be 
an  act  of  wise  policy  to  meet  that  situation,  and  to  inscribe  im- 
mediately all  the  credits  admitted  to  be  necessary.  That  was  the 
only  way  of  establishing  the  edifice  of  our  Budget  on  a  solid  basis, 
by  removing  from  the  commencement  all  chance  of  additional  de- 
mands excepting  in  cases  of  eventualities  which  could  not  possibly 
have  been  foreseen.  With  that  view  was  comprised  in  the  Primitive 
Budget  of  1869,— 

"  1.  The  sums  which  had  been  included  in  the  same  estimates  of 
1868; 

"%,  The  supplementary  credits  contained  in  the  Rectificative 
Budget  of  that  year ; 
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*'3.  The  additions  required  in  1869. 

"  In  those  conditions  the  ordinary  and  ex-  f. 

traordinary  expenditure  have  oeen  fixed 

at  the  sum  of 1,722,068,732 

The  total  of  the  ways  and  means  derived 
almost  exclusively  from  the  ordinary 
receipts,  at 1,722,444,908 

Surplus  of  receipts        .         .         .  881,171 

'^  From  the  care  with  which  those  estimates  have  been  calculated, 
the  year  1869  will  not  have  any  Bectificative  Budget,  properly 
speaking. 

'^  The  supplements  of  credits  demanded  by  the  Ministers,  de- 
pending almost  entirely  on  purely  accidental  causes,  do  not  amount 
to  28  millions  of  francs,  of  which  20  millions  are  occasioned  by  the 
deamess  of  provisions  and  forage. 

"  We  have  to  place,  opposed  to  these  28  millions,  an  increase  of 
income  of  82^  millions,  consisting  of  6  millions,  being  the  produce  of 
the  direct  taxes  and  the  Crown  lands,  and  28  miUions  for  the  increased 
value  of  the  indirect  revenue  compared  with  the  original  estimates. 
That  surplus,  as  may  be  seen,  will  more  than  sufiice  to  meet  the 
supplementary  expenditure.  We  obtain  that  result  without  any 
necessity  for  anticipating  the  increase  of  receipts  belonging  to  the 
year  1869,  nor  the  presumed  amount  of  the  annulations,  which 
previously  served  to  balance  the  Rectificative  Budgets.  This 
reserve  is  considerable.  Without  any  exaggeration  it  may  be 
said  to  give  the  assurance  of  a  very  good  liquidation  at  the  end  of 
the  year. 

''Oedinary  Budget  op  1870. 

.  ''  As  a  final  result  the  ordinary  Budget  of  1870  is  calculated 
to  give  as  a  surplus  of  receipts,  86,610,105f.,  or  5,224,024f. 
more  than  the  excess  of  the  preceding  Budget,  which  amounted  to 
81,886,121f. 

'^  It  is  very  certain  that  those  estimates  are  liable  to  unforeseen 
modifications.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  reserve  the  increased 
produce  of  taxation  in  the  two  years  1869  and  1870,  and  the 
amount  of  the  annulations ;  thus  the  situation  is  most  reassuring. 

"Extraordinary  Budget  op  1870. 

''  Although  voted  by  two  distinct  laws,  the  Ordinary  and  Extra- 
ordinary Budgets  tend  to  combine,  in  this  sense,  that  the  surplus  of 
receipts  in  the  former  become,  very  fortunately,  the  principal  and 
almost  only  resource  of  the  latter. 

''  That  fact  is  worthy  of  being  pointed  out,  as  the  ftmds  of  the 
Extraordinary  Budget  are  often  supposed  to  have  an  entirely  special 
origin.  On  the  contrary,  the  Onfinary  Budget,  with  •  the  produce 
of  the   taxes  and  the  annual  revenue,  provides   for  almost  all 
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the  credits  called  extraordinan*.  Here  is  a  proof  for  the  year 
1870:- 

"The  sum  of  8G,607,145f.  derived,  as  has  been  already  shown, 
from  the  surplus  of  the  ordinary  receipts,  is  sufficient  to  pay  the 
whole  of  the  following  grants : — Public  worship,  churches,  priests' 
residences,  and  cathedrals,  5,300,000f. ;  Interior — Vicinal  roads, 
telegraphs,  and  prisons,  16,6*}3,000f. ;  Finance — Manufacture 
of  gunpowder  and  tobacco,  l,325,000f. ;  War — Artiller}'  and 
engineer  coq>s,  2,975,000f. ;  Marine — Transformation  of  the  fleet, 
10,r>0(),000f. ;  Public  Instruction— Schoolhouses,  &c.,  l,540,195f. ; 
Fine  Art* — Divers  establishments,  4,960,000f. ;  Algeria — Interest 
and  amortization  of  money  advanced  by  the  Socidt^  Algerienne, 
railways,  and  great  public  works,  8,£49,000f. ;  Public  Works — 
Roads,  bridges,  and  railways,  88,59 J, OOOf. 

"  All  that  outlay,  I  repeat,  is  covered  by  the  surplus  in  the 
Ordinar}'  Budget,  and  may  thus  appear  in  the  estimates  without 
compromising  the  equilibrium. 

"  Sinking  Fund. 

"The  Budget  of  the  sinking  fund  is  making  progress.  It  will 
have,  in  1870,  a  free  surplus  of  d2,d96,493f.,  or,  inclusive  of  the 
10  millions  coming  from  the  Caisse  des  Retraites  for  the  aged, 
42,890,493f.,  to  l)e  bid  out  in  the  purc*hase  of  Rente. 

"  Your  Majesty  earnestly  awaits  the  moment  when  the  relief  of 
the  taxpayers  will  l)e  possible  by  reduction  of  the  amounts  where 
the  imposts  are  heaviest. 

"  Tlie  Commission  of  Agricultural  Inquiry  is  devoting  itself,  in 
concert  with  the  Finance  Department,  to  the  most  active  studies  on 
this  subject. 

''  Tlie  progress  of  the  Budgets,  and  your  Majesty's  firmly  decided 
will  to  impose  on  all  branches  of  the  public  service  the  nami  rigid 
economies,  cannot  fail  to  shortly  render  these  studies  opportune. 

*'  Sire, — If  we  regard  the  situation  from  the  general  point  of 
view  of  business,  we  must  admit  that  the  yt^ar  1>6H  has  l>een 
marked  bv  alternations  of  confidence  and  apprehension,  a(*tivitv  and 
dulness;  fit  tie  by  little  public  opinion  has  habituatetl  itself  to  judgt* 
th<'  |H)litical  circumstances  more  soundly.  A  sennible  n*i(umpti<in 
has  lK»en  the  conso<juence,  especially  in  the  last  few  months.  It 
has  been  manifested,  as  regards  commerce  and  manufacture,  by  thr 
Iwhuuv-slu^ets  of  the  establishments  of  credit ;  for  interi<»rconhunip- 
tion,  by  the  progress  of  the  indirect  contributions,  so  much  X\u* 
morc  remarkable  as  it  corresponds  to  1^67,  the  year  of  the  I'ui- 
verKil  Exhibition  ;  for  personal  property,  by  the  relatively  high  priro 
of  all  sd'urities.  There  is  an  interest  in  comparing  fn>m  tht>e 
diiliTent  {mints  of  view  the  clof«  (»f  the  year  lSti7  and  IstSs. 

**  lliis  revival,  due  to  confidence,  proves  how  necessar}-  |it*acT*  is 
to  the  country,  to  what  an  extent  it  may  become  productive,  and 
what  reason  public  oiiiniim  has  to  applaud  your  Majesty's  efforts  to 
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prevent,  as  far  as  depends  on  you,  by  a  friendly  intervention,  the 
quarrels  which  might  disturb  it. 

"  I  am,  &c., 

''P.  Magnb/' 

The  Freneh  Chambers  were  opened  on  the  18th  of  January, 
when  the  Emperor  delivered  the  following  speech : — 

''  Messieurs  lbs  S£nateubs,  Messieurs  les  DspUTfe.  —  The 
speech  which  I  address  to  you  every  year  at  the  opening  of  the 
session  is  the  sincere  expression  of  the  thoughts  which  guide  my 
conduct.  To  explain  fnuikly  to  the  nation  before  the  great  bodies 
of  the  State  the  progpress  of  the  Grovemment  is  the  duty  of  the 
responsible  chief  of  a  free  coimtry.  The  task  which  we  have  under- 
taken together  is  arduous;  it  is  not,  indeed,  without  difficulty  that 
on  a  soil  shaken  by  so  many  revolutions  a  Oovemment  is  founded 
sufficiently  impressed  with  the  wants  of  the  age  to  adopt  all  the 
benefits  of  liberty,  and  sufficiently  strong  to  bear  even  its  exoosaes. 
The  two  laws  wmch  tou  passed  daring  the  last  session,  and  ilie 
object  of  which  was  the  devdopment  of  the  principle  of  free  dis- 
cussion, have  produced  two  opposite  effects,  which  it  may  be  useAil 
to  point  out.  On  the  one  huid  the  Threes  and  public  meetings 
have  created  in  a  certain  quarter  a  factious  agitation,  and  have 
caused  the  reappearance  of  ideas  and  passions  which  were  believed 
to  be  extinguished ;  but  on  the  other  hand  the  nation,  remaining 
insensible  to  the  most  violent  incitement,  and  relying  upon  my 
firmness  for  the  maintenance  of  order,  has  not  felt  its  faith  in  the 
future  shaken.  Remarkable  coincidence!  the  more  adventurous  and 
subversive  minds  sought  to  disturb  public  tranquillity,  so  much  the 
more  profound  became  the  peace  of  the  country ;  commercial  trans- 
actions reassumed  a  fruitful  activity,  the  public  revenues  increased 
considerably,  the  public  interest  reassured,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  recent  elections  gave  a  new  support  to  my  Gh)vemment.  The 
Army  Bill  and  the  Subsidies  Bill,  granted  by  your  patriotism,  have 
contributed  to  strengthen  the  confidence  of  the  country,  and  in  the 
just  consciousness  of  its  pride  it  experienced  a  real  satisfaction  the 
moment  it  learnt  that  it  was  in  a  position  to  confront  every  even- 
tuality. The  land  and  sea  forces,  strongly  constituted,  are  upon  a 
peace  footing.  The  efiective  strength  maintained  does  not  exceed 
that  which  existed  under  former  systems  ;  but  our  armament  ren- 
dered perfect,  our  arsenals  and  our  magazines  filled,  our  reserves 
exercised,  the  National  Garde  Mobile  in  course  of  organization,  our 
fleet  transformed,  and  our  strongholds  in  good  condition,  give  to 
our  power  a  development  which  was  indispensable.  The  constant 
object  of  my  efforts  is  attained,  and  the  military  resources  of  France 
are  henceforth  on  a  level  with  its  destiny  in  the  world.  In  this 
position  we  can  loudly  proclaim  our  desire  to  maintain  peace. 
There  is  no  weakness  in  our  saying  so  when  we  are  ready  to  defend 
the  honour  and  independence  of  our  country.  Our  relations  with 
foreign   powers  are  most  .friendly.      The   revolution   which   has 
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broken  out  beyond  the  Pyrenees  has  not  altered  our  good  relations 
with  Spain,  and  the  Conference  which  has  just  taken  place  to  stifle 
a  threatening  conflict  in  the  East  is  a  great  act,  of  which  we  should 
appreciate  the  importance.  This  Conference  approaches  its  termi- 
nation, and  all  the  plenipotentiaries  have  agreed  upon  the  princi- 
ples calculated  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between  Greece  and 
Turkey.  If,  therefore,  as  I  firmly  hope,  nothing  shall  arise  to  dis- 
turb general  harmony,  it  will  be  our  fortune  to  realize  many 
projected  improvements,  and  we  shall  endeavour  to  solve  all  the 
practical  questions  raised  by  the  agricultural  investigations. 
Public  works  have  been  sufficiently  endowed;  parochial  roads 
are  being  constructed ;  education  of  all  classes  continues  successfully 
to  be  developed;  and,  thanks  to  the  periodical  increase  of  the 
revenue,  we  shall  soon  be  able  to  devote  all  our  solicitude  to  the 
diminution  of  public  burdens.  The  moment  is  drawing  nigh  when, 
for  the  third  time  since  the  establishment  of  the  Empire,  the  Legis- 
lative Body  will  be  constituted  afresh  by  a  general  election,  and 
each  time  it  will  have  attained  the  limit  of  the  legal  duration,  a 
thing  unknown  hitherto.  This  regularity  is  due  to  the  harmony 
which  has  always  existed  between  us,  and  to  the  confidence  which  I 
felt  in  the  sincere  exercise  of  universal  suffrage.  The  popular 
masses  are  staunch  in  their  faith  as  in  their  affection,  and  if  noble 
passions  are  able  to  rouse  them,  sophism  and  calumny  scarcely 
ruffle  the  surface.  Sustained  by  your  approbation  and  your  con- 
currence, I  am  thoroughly  resolved  to  persevere  in  the  path  which 
I  have  laid  down — that  is  to  say,  to  adopt  all  real  progress,  but 
also  to  maintain,  without  discussion,  the  fundamental  bases  of  the 
Constitution,  which  the  national  vote  has  placed  under  shelter  from 
all  attacks.  A  good  tree  is  known  by  the  fruit  it  bears,  says  the 
Gospel.  Well,  if  we  cast  a  glance  at  the  past,  which  is  the 
Government  that  has  given  to  France  seventeen  years  of  ever 
increasing  quiet  and  prosperity  ?  Certainly,  every  Government  is 
liable  to  error,  and  fortune  does  not  smile  upon  all  enterprises,  but 
that  which  constitutes  my  strength  is  the  fact  that  the  nation  does 
not  ignore  that  for  twenty  years  I  have  not  had  a  single  thought — 
I  have  not  done  a  single  deed — of  which  the  motive  was  other  than 
the  interest  and  greatness  of  France.  Nor  is  it  ignorant  of  the 
circumstances  that  I  was  the  first  to  desire  a  rigorous  control  over 
the  conduct  of  affairs ;  that  I  with  this  object  increased  the  powers 
of  the  deliberative  assemblies,  persuaded  that  the  real  support  of  a 
Government  is  to  be  found  in  the  independence  and  patriotism  of 
the  great  bodies  of  the  State.  This  session  will  add  fresh  services 
to  those  which  you  have  already  rendered  to  the  country.  Soon 
the  nation  called  together  in  its  comitia  will  sanction  the  policy 
which  we  have  pursued.  It  will  once  more  proclaim  by  its  votes 
that  it  does  not  desire  revolution,  but  wishes  to  rest  the  destinies  of 
France  upon  the  intimate  alliance  of  power  with  liberty .^^ 

In    February   an    interpellation   was    put    in    the    Legislative 
Chamber  by  Baron  de  Benoist  to  the  Government,  on  the  question 
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of  the  application  of  the  law  relative  to  public  meetings.  He  said 
that  he  was  well  aware  that  in  free  countries  the  citizens  had  the 
right  to  meet  together  to  discuss  all  questions  which  are  of  interest 
to  the  community  at  large — com  law  reform,  electoral  reform,  reform 
of  the  Established  Church — all  these  he  would  willingly  accept. 
"  But/^  he  added,  ^^  in  no  free  country  is  it  permitted,  under  the 
pretext  of  the  right  of  meeting,  to  tolerate  incitements  to  regi- 
cide and  to  civil  war.  Such  a  privilege .  has  never  been  allowed 
to  the  professors  of  insurrection  and  the  poets  o&the  barricades.^^ 

In  the  course  of  his  reply,  M.  Baroche,  as  Minister  of  Justice, 
observed  that  the  law  on  public  meetings  gave  sufficient  power  to 
the  Government  to  check  the  abuses  complained  of.  One  clause 
authorized  the  Commissary  of  Police,  who  was  always  present  at 
these  meetings,  to  dissolve  them  whenever. the  chairman  allowed 
questions  foreign  to  the  object  of  the  meeting  to  be  proposed,  or  in 
case  of  the  meeting  becoming  tumultuous.  This  clause  has  never 
been  acted  upon,  simply  because,  though  there  were  questions  dis- 
cussed foreign  to  the  subject  proposed^  the  Government  was 
desirous  of  acting  with  moderation  throughout.  The  18th  clause 
authorized  the  suspension  or  dissolution  of  the  meetings  in  certain 
contingencies;  but  the  Government,  trusting  that  better  senti- 
ments would  prevail,  abstained  from  having  recourse  to  any  extreme 
measure.  As,  however,  it  could  not  but  admit  the  existence  of 
danger,  it  was  now  resolved  to  make  use  of  all  the  means  which 
the  law  placed  at  its  disposal.  Another  motive  for  hitherto 
abstaining  was  tliat,  though  the  attendance  was  large,  the  speakers 
were  comparatively  few ;  some  of  them  were  already  in  the  hands  of 
justice;  and  the  question  the  Government  had  to  consider  was 
whether  their  theories  were  not  less  dangerous  when  exposed  to  the 
light  of  day  than  when  they  were  left  to  ferment  among  the  secret 
societies. 

M.  Emile  Ollivier  was  decidedly  opposed  to  any  official  inter- 
ference with  these  meetings.  He  did  not  think  that  even  when 
they  were  extravagant  they  were  dangerous  to  social  order.  The 
real  danger  is  not  what  is  said  above  board,  but  what  is  said  in  low 
whispers  and  murmurs,  and  among  those  who  make  their  appear- 
ance only  in  days  of  terror.  Restrictions  on  meetings  existed 
under  former  Governments.     M.  Ollivier  observed, — 

"  You  have  alluded  to  1848  and  the  July  Government.  This  last 
should  serve  as  an  example  to  us.  Under  Louis  Phihppe  the  right 
of  meeting  inspired  such  fear,  that  one  day  a  manufaeturer  was 
forbidden  to  assemble  his  own  workmen,  with  whom  he  used  to 
divide  his  profits,  in  order  to  lay  before  them  his  accounts.  There 
was  no  question  whatever  of  coalition.  When  the  July  Govern- 
ment imposed  silence  it  thought  it  had  established  complete 
security,  and  at  the  moment  it  was  congratulating  itself  on  the 
monarchy  being  as  solid  as  the  diamond,  the  revolution  of  1848 
broke  forth,  and  then  the  multitude  that  had  long  been  plotting  in 
secret  places  started  forth  from  their  hiding-places.'' 
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He  implored  the  Government  to  do  nothing  against  these  per- 
sons, who  were  worthless  so  long  as  they  were  not  prosecuted. 
Prosecution  only  would  give  them  a  power  which  they  now  had 
not. 

M.  Baroche  regretted  that  the  Government  could  not  adopt  the 
advice  of  M.  Ollivier.  It  had  no  desire  to  interfere  with  the  other 
class  of  rSuniona  which  were  alluded  to,  where  lectures  were  delivered 
by  eloquent  speakers  on  the  influence  of  literature,  on  manners, 
&c.  Such  meetings  were  always  free.  But  it  was  impossible  to 
deny  that  danger  to  public  order  existed  when,  in  the  presence  of 
1200  working  men,  speakers  of  a  far  difierent  description,  preached 
subversive  doctrines  in  the  style  of  the  fish-market,  and  in  the 
language  of  the  convict  prison.  ^^If  I  wished  to  make  quotations,'' 
he  said,  "  the  Chamber  would  be  shocked  at  the  abandoned  licen- 
tiousness of  the  expressions,  and  the  doctrines  addressed  to  an 
excitable  audience,  who  tolerated  no  contradictions  and  allowed  of 
no  reply.''  The  accuracy  of  M.  Baroche's  account  of  the  revolting 
language  sometimes  used,  and  of  the  intolerance  of  these  places, 
cannot  be  denied.  The  debate  ended,  however,  by  Baron  de 
Benoist  declaring  himself  satisfied  with  the  explanations  of  the 
Minister,  and  withdrawing  his  motion. 

A  few  days  afterwards  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  M.  For9ade 
de  la  Roquette,  issued  a  circular  with  respect  to  the  right  of  public 
meeting,  in  which  he  said,  that  until  the  present  day  the  Gk)vem- 
ment  considered  it  a  duty  to  confine  its  functions  to  vigilantly 
watching  that  no  abuses  of  the  newly  granted  liberty  occurred, 
without  even  interfering  with  those  speakers  who  might  discuss 
matters  legally  prohibited.  Nevertheless,  the  Gt)vemment  could  no 
longer  tolerate  such  contraventions,  and  intended  thenceforth  to 
repress  all  licence,  and  thereby  separate  from  the  right  of  free 
meeting  those  excesses  which  could  only  have  a  compromising 
tendency. 

In  the  course  of  a  debate  in  the  Legislative  Body  in  March,  on 
the  Bill  relative  to  the  army  contingent.  Marshal  Niel,  the  Minister 
of  War,  said,  '^The  reorganization  of  the  army  is  nearly  com- 
plete. K  any  pressing  danger  were  to  arise  we  should  speedily 
be  prepared  to  face  it,  but  we  are  not  hastening  in  our  task  because 

there    is   not  any  reason   for   our   so    doing I  regret 

that  the  Opposition  in  their  endeavours  to  weaken  our  military 
institutions  should  choose  the  very  moment  when  we  have  before 
us  a  spectacle  of  countries  annexed,  of  Powers  overthrown.  Our 
military  organization  is  no  doubt  expensive,  but  it  is  the  most 
democratic  in  Europe.  It  must  not  be  foi^tten  that  France, 
which  knows  no  hatred,  is  at  the  same  time  the  Power  which  will 
the  least  submit  to  insult,  and  that  in  her  eyes  the  greatest  mis- 
fortime  that  could  happen  would  be  to  find  herself  outraged  while 
unarmed.  The  French  people  would  overthrow  with  indignation  a 
Government  that  exposed  it  to  such  a  disgrace."  Marshal  Niel's 
speech  was  loudly  cheered.    The  amendment  of  the  Left,  demanding 
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that  the  contingent  should  be  reduced  to  89,000  men,  was  rejected 
by  195  votes  against  23,  and  the  first  two  clauses  of  the  Bill  under 
discussion  were  adopted. 

In  consequence  of  a  proposed  amalgamation  between  a  French 
and  a  Belgian  railway  company,  whose  lines  were  continuous,  the 
Belgian  Chamber,  apprehensive  of  inconvenient  consequences  which 
might  ensue  from  French  influence  within  Belgian  territory,  passed 
a  measure  prohibiting  concessions  of  railways  without  the  authority 
of  the  State.  This  caused  great  irritation  in  France,  and  the  press 
of  that  country  charged  the  Belgian  Government  with  fear  or  dis- 
like of  France,  as  if  a  union  of  railway  systems  was  the  first  step 
towards  annexation.  The  matter  was,  however,  afterwards  amicably 
settled  by  a  mixed  Commission. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  State,  presided  over  by  the 
Emperor,  on  the  23rd  of  March,  his  Majesty  said, — 

"  6enyp0#ii,h-^I'  have  felt  anxious  to  preside  this  day  over  the 
Couno^^  State  in  order  to  explain  to  you  in  what  order  of  ideas  I 
had  |9aced  myself  in  inviting  the  Ministers  to  submit  to  you  a  Bill 
relative  to  the  suppression  of  workmen^s  livrets.  Society  in  our 
time,  all  must  admit,  comprises  many  opposite  elements.  Do  we 
not  see,  in  fact,  on  one  side,  certain  legitimate  aspirations  and  just 
desires  of  improvement,  and  on  the  other  subversive  theories  and 
culpable  cupidities  ?  The  duty  of  the  Grovemment  is  to  resolutely 
satisfy  the  first,  and  to  firmly  repudiate  the  second.  When  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  greatest  number  is  compared  with  what  it  was  in 
the  last  century,  there  can  be  only  congratulation  for  the  progress 
obtained,  the  abuses  destroyed,  and  the  improvement  in  public 
manners.  Nevertheless,  if  the  social  plagues  of  the  most  flourishing 
populations  be  probed,  there  will  be  discovered,  under  the  appearances 
of  prosperity,  many  unmerited  grievances  which  call  for  the  sym- 
pathies of  all  generous  hearts,  and  many  unsolved  problems  which 
solicit  the  co-operation  of  all  intelligent  minds.  It  is  with  such 
feelings  that  laws  have  been  elaborated  by  you  and  adopted  by  the 
Legislative  Body — some  entirely  philanthropical,  like  those  of  public 
relief,  mutual  aid  and  insurance  in  case  of  accident  or  death ;  others, 
authorizing  the  workmen  to  unite  their  savings,  to  oppose  the 
solidarity  of  wages  to  that  of  capital,  allowing  them  at  the  same 
time  to  discuss  their  own  interests  at  public  meetings,  and,  in  fine, 
accrediting  their  testimony  in  the  courts  of  justice.  The  Suppression 
of  the  livrets,  an  act  demanded  above  all  as  a  moral  satisfaction  in 
order  to  relieve  the  workmen  from  vexatious  formalities,  will  com- 
plete the  series  of  measures  which  place  such  persons  within  the 
sphere  of  the  common  right,  and  exalt  them  in  their  own  estimation. 
I  do  not  suppose  that  in  following  that  policy  I  shall  dissipate  all 
prejudices,  disarm  all  animosities,  or  augment  my  own  popularity. 
But  of  one  thing  I  am  well  convinced — that  I  shall  derive  from  it 
a  fresh  energy  for  resisting  evil  passions.  When  all  useful  ameliora- 
tions have  been  accepted,  when  every  thing  that  is  right  and  just 
has  been  done,  order  is  maintained  with  the  more  authority  that 
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force^  in  such  a  case^  finds  its  support  in  the  fact  of  reason  and  con- 
science being  fully  satisfied/^ 

On  the  7th  of  April,  in  answer  to  an  interpellation  by  M.  Picard 
in  the  Legislative  Body,  relative  to  bribery  and  corrupt  practices  at 
elections,  M.  For9ade  de  la  Roquette,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
said  that  the  Government  had  no  intention  of  abandoning  its  system 
of  official  candidates.  It  would  not  henceforth  oppose  certain  can- 
didates whom  formerly  it  was  in  the  habit  of  opposing,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  adopt  a  systematic  neutrality 
at  elections.  It  was  necessary  to  preserve  the  principle  of  official 
candidates  on  account  of  the  electoral  means  employed  by  the  Oppo- 
sition, who  seek  to  obtain  votes  by  making  to  the  electors  irre- 
sponsible promises  of  reductions  in  the  army  and  expenditure.  The 
Government,  in  selecting  official  candidates,  takes  into  account  old 
ties  subsisting  between  those  it  chooses  and  the  electors.  In  this, 
the  Ministers  declared,  is  to  be  found  the  true  condirtion  of  inde- 
pendence in  the  elections.  After  a  speech  by  M.  Emile  OUivier,  the 
order  of  the  day  was  adopted  over  the  interpellation  of  M.  Ernest 
Picard  by  157  votes  against  47. 

In  the  course  of  a  debate  a  few  days  afterwards  the  Marquis  de 
Lavalette,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  spoke  with  reference  to  the 
foreign  policy  of  France,  and  said,  "  We  have  not  had  to  pursue 
any  special  negotiations  with  Germany.  This  attitude  on  our  part 
shows  our  sincere  desire  to  maintain  good  relations,  avoiding  all 
interference  whatever  in  affairs  that  are  purely  German.  Changes 
such  as  have  occurred  in  Germany  are  followed,  before  complete 
tranquiUity  sets  in,  by  an  intermediate  period  of  aspirations,  mis- 
understandings, and  regrets.  Time  alone  can  mend  what  time  has 
undone.  This  state  of  things  is  for  us  a  motive  to  avoid  every 
interference  in  questions  in  which  we  are  not  directly  interested. 
Legitimate  reasons  alone  could  lead  us  to  depart  from  this  attitude 
of  neutrality,  and  we  do  not  foresee  in  the  present  situation  of 
affairs  any  motive  for  our  so  doing.  We  respect  the  rights  of  our 
neighbours,  and  we  have  no  cause  to  fear  that  ours  will  not  be 
likewise  respected.  Our  relations  with  Italy  are  good.  The  Italian 
Ministry  has  re-entered  a  path  dictated  by  Conservative  principles. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Pontifical  Government  is  also  progressing 
in  the  reconstruction  of  its  forces;  but  the  moment  has  not  yet 
arrived  for  us  to  return,  purely  and  simply,  to  the  September  Con- 
vention, and  to  evacuate  the  Pontifical  territory.^^  With  regard  to 
Greece,  the  Marquis  de  Lavalette  showed  that  France  had  in  the 
East  but  one  policy — namely,  that  of  peace,  and  added,  "  Such 
were  the  object  and  result  of  the  Conference.  No  doubt  the  dif- 
ficulties which  gave  rise  to  the  dispute  between  Turkey  and  Greece 
had  not  been  settled,  but  those  countries  have  disarmed  and  have 
resorted  to  peaceful  negotiations.  Far  from  having  humiliated 
Greece,  the  Conference  afforded  the  grand  spectacle  of  the  whole  of 
Europe  calmly  waiting  several  days  for  the  decision  of  a  small 
country  on   the   question  of  peace   or  war.     Greece  quitted  the 
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Conference  more  powerful  than  before^  for  she  had  inscribed  upon 
her  flag  respect  for  the  principles  of  international  law  which  are  in 
vogue  among  all  civilized  countries/'  M.  de  Lavalette  rendered 
homage  to  the  firmness  of  King  Gteorge^  who  abided  by  his 
resolution^  notwithstanding  the  revolutionary  agitation  which 
prevailed  in  Greece.  The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  concluded 
as  follows : — "  Our  foreign  relations  are  good.  We  may  say  that 
peace^  the  object  of  our  wishes^  is  neither  compromised  nor  uncertain^ 
and  that  we  shall  maintain  it  by  all  legitimate  means.  In  the 
West  we  shall  do^  under  different  circumstances^  that  which  we  did 
to  preserve  peace  in  the  East.  A  fearAil  responsibility  would  attach 
to  whomsoever^  giving  way  to  national  susceptibilities^  should  hurl 
two  great  nations  one  against  the  other.  The  policy  of  France  is  the 
policy  of  peace — a  policy  which  we  shall  uphold  with  the  aid  of  the 
great  powers  of  the  State^  and  with  the  help  of  Almighty  Grod/*  The 
Marquis  de  Lavalette  resumed  his  seat  amid  much  cheering  from 
all  parts  of  the  House.  M.  Jules  Favre  rose  to  express  satisfaction 
at  the  declarations  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affiurs.  M.  Thidrs 
also  thanked  the  Government  for  its  statement  with  r^ard  to 
Germany^  and  added,  "  The  sentiment  in  favour  of  Confederation 
tends  to  reawaken  in  Germany^  since  there  has  been  a  conviction 
prevalent  that  France  harbours  no  thought  of  interference.  We 
must  let  this  Confederation  movement  take  its  course.  The  slightest 
stir  on  the  part  of  France  would  su£Sce  to  check  it.  If  successful^ 
however^  it  may  repair  the  disasters  which  the  past  three  years  have 
brought  upon  Europe,  and  especially  upon  France.'' 

The  following  characteristic  letter  was  addressed  by  the  Emperor 
on  the  12th  of  April  to  the  Minister  of  State,  M.  Bouher : — 

'<  Palace  of  the  Toileries,  April  12, 1869. 

"  Monsieur  le  Ministre, — On  the  15th  of  August  next  a  hundred 
years  will  have  elapsed  since  the  Emperor  Napoleon  was  bom. 
During  that  long  period  many  ruins  have  been  accumulated,  but 
the  grand  figure  of  Napoleon  has  remained  upstanding.  It  is  that 
which  still  guides  and  protects  us — it  is  that  which,  out  of  nothing, 
has  made  me  what  I  am. 

'^  To  celebrate  the  centenary  date  of  the  birth  of  the  man  who 
called  France  the  Great  Nation,  because  he  had  developed  in  her 
those  manly  virtues  which  found  empires,  is  for  me  a  sacred  duty, 
in  which  the  entire  country  will  desire  to  join.  In  my  opinion  the 
best  way  to  honour  that  national  jubilee  is  to  spread  a  little  comfort 
among  the  Emperor's  old  companions  in  arms. 

"  The  2,700,000f.  which  the  Legion  of  Honour  distributes  to 
them  every  year  is  insufficient  to  assure  their  existence. 

''  I  have  thought  that  the  Caisse  des  Depdts  et  des  Consignations 
might  be  made  to  distribute  larger  pensions  to  those  old  soldiers, 
by  abandoning  to  it  the  credit  granted  by  the  Chamber  during  a 
number  of  years,  necessary  for  the  recovery  of  its  advances.  By 
that  means  aid  will  be  efficaciously  afforded  to  glorious  misfortunes, 
without  in  any  way  modifjnng  the  provisions  of  the  Budget. 
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'^  My  desire  is  that  from  the  15th  of  August  next  every  soldier 
of  the  Republic  and  of  the  First  Empire  should  receive  an  annual 
pension  of  260f. 

"  The  Legislative  Body,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  receive  this  pro- 
posal with  the  national  feeling  by  which  it  is  so  eminently  animated. 
It  will  think,  as  I  do,  that  in  a  period  when  complaints  are  made 
of  the  progress  of  scepticism,  to  reward  examples  of  patriotic 
devotedness  and  to  recall  them  to  the  memory  of  the  younger 
generations  cannot  but  be  of  great  utility. 

^^  To  awaken  grand  historical  recollections  is  to  encourage  faith 
in  the  Aiture;  and  to  do  honour  to  the  memory  of  g^reat  men 
is  to  recognize  one  of  the  most  striking  manifestations  of  the 
Divine  will. 

^^  I  beg  you  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  Ministers  of 
Finance  and  of  my  Household  for  the  preparation  of  a  BiU,  and  for 
its  presentation,  without  delay,  to  the  Legislative  Body,  after 
having  taken  the  opinion  of  the  Council  of  State. 

"  Whereupon,  Monsieur  le  Ministre,  I  pray  Grod  to  have  you  in 
His  holy  keeping. 

"  Napoleon.'' 

The  Legislative  Session  came  to  an  end  on  the  26th  of  April, 
and  with  it  expired  the  Chamber  elected  in  1863.  The  decree  of 
dissolution  was  read,  and  the  country  began  to  busy  itself  with  the 
new  elections. 

We  will  quote  some  passages  from  a  few  of  the  addresses  of  the 
tumdidates,  as  they  will  show  the  direction  of  the  different  currents 
of  poUtical  views  in  France. 

M.  Cornelius  de  Witt,  a  son-in-law  of  M.  Guizot,  said  that 
wjiile  cherishing  gratefiil  recollections  of  the  long  years  of  peace, 
prosperity,  and  liberty  which  France  enjoyed  under  former  Govern- 
ments, ^^  he  belongs  to  a  generation  which  is  not  bound  by  ties  of 
honour  to  any  past  Government;  which  thinks,  above  all,  of  the 
present  and  the  future;  and  which  is  disposed  to  support  every 
Government  that  is  capable  of  securing  the  liberty  and  happiness 
of  the  nation.''  M.  de  Witt  did  not  refuse  to  the  Emperor 
the  praise  of  having  introduced  reforms  ^^  which  allow  the 
country  to  exercise,  by  its  representatives,  a  decisive  action  on  its 
own  destinies." 

The  Duke  Decazes — son  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  Louis  XVIII., 
and  Grand  Referendary  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers  under  the  Orleans 
Government — told  the  electors  of  the  Gironde, — 

"  We  have  no  wish  to  subvert  any  thing ;  we  respect  our  insti- 
tutions, but,  conscientiously  and  honestly,  we  aspire  to  improve 
them  and  to  complete  them ;  and  as  we  frankly  demand  what  is 
good,  we  accept  it  frankly  also,  we  do  not  menace  thrones  or 
dynasties ;  we  do  not  contemplate  revolutions,  for  we  know  too  well 
what  they  cost;  we  desire  to  preserve  them,  and  we  alone  can 
succeed   in  doing  so,  because  we  alone  have  the  necessary  inde- 
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pendence  and  force  to  give  timely  warning,  and  keep  the  Government 
within  bounds/^ 

M.  Ernest  Renan^  author  of  '^  La  Vie  de  Jesus/'  informed  the 
electors  of  Meaux  that  he  was  oppoeed  to  all  ideas  of  revolution. 
He  belonged,  he  said,  to  no  party.  Any  new  revolution  would  be 
fatal,  as  it  would  be  the  forerunner  of  a  reaotdoii  more  deplorable 
than  any  since  1848.  He  was  persuaded  that  the  regular  develop- 
ment of  existing  institutions  would  realize  serious  reform.  His 
watchwords  were,  "No  revolution  and  no  war — prog^ress  and 
liberty.''  In  like  manner,  M.  Berthe,  representative  of  the  people 
in  the  Constitutional  Assembly,  and  a  Republican  of  the  Cavaignao 
school,  declared  to  the  constituents  of  the  Burgos  Pyrenees  that  the 
report  of  his  wishing  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Empire  was  utterly 
false : — 

'^  I  love  my  country  too  much  to  desire  a  firesh  revolution.  I 
discard  all  party  spirit,  and  onlv  look  at  the  interest  of  France. 
I  am  animated  br  an  equal  love  tor  order  and  for  liberty/' 

M.  Henri  Bodbefort,  the  editor  of  the  LanUeme,  avowed  in  his 
address  to  the  third  division  of  VwAm  hia  "invinoible  resolution  to 
fight."  What  he  wrote  in  his  LaiUeme  he  pledged  himself  to  rep^ 
in  the  Legislative  Chamber,  if  elected.  France  cannot  shake  off  "  its 
unhealthy  sleep"  but  by  a  salutary  crisis;  he  was  one  of  those  who 
are  determined  to  provoke  that  crisis,  and  he  declared  himself  a 
Democrat  and  Socialist. 

M.  Thiers  having  been  invited  to  appear  before  the  electors  of  the 
second  circumscription  of  Paris,  declined  attending,  and  assigned  the 
following  reasons  for  his  determination  : — 

'^  You  are  not  ignorant  how  numerous  and  diverse  are  the  opinions 
which  compose  the  immensity  of  universal  suffrage.  If  I  had 
any  thing  to  inform  my  fellow-citizens  relative  to  my  ideas,  it  is 
before  the  totality  of  that  grand  whole  that  I  ought  to  appear,  and 
not  before  one  single  section — ^that  represented  by  the  Democratic 
Socialist  Committee,  in  whose  name  you  have  invited  me  to  your 
meeting.  But  permit  me  to  ask  you,  what  should  I  do  among  you  ? 
Discuss  social  organization  ?  That  is  a  most  serious  subject,  and 
worthy  of  the  deepest  meditation,  and  on  whioh  vou  and  I  differ 
profoundly.  I  should  not  assur^ly  fear  to  explain  those  diver- 
gencies to  you ;  but  could  I,  in  the  middle  of  the  passions  of  the 
electoral  contest,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  agents  of  the  Govern- 
ment, disposed  to  allow  any  one  to  speak  rather  than  myself,  obtain 
the  time,  the  prolonged  attention,  and  the  calm  which  so  important 
and  so  grave  a  matter  demands  ?  Certainly  not.  Besides,  what  is 
the  question  at  this  moment  ?  One  sole  subject,  as  you  have  your- 
selves recognized  in  your  printed  programme — liberty.  Freedom 
is  the  indispensable  instrument  of  all  truth,  but  at  present  we  are 
deprived  of  it,  and  the  object  is  to  achieve  it.  During  the  last  six 
years  I  have  devoted  all  my  efforts  to  that  work,  and  the  persons 
who  have  not  been  enlightened  by  my  speeches,  my  acts,  and  the 
constancy  of  my  endeavours  during  the  last  Session  will  not  be  so 
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by  an  explanation  of  an  hour,  often  consisting  only  of  promises 
contradicted  by  acts/^ 

Some  serious  disturbances  took  place  during  the  elections,  which 
were  not  concluded  before  the  eariy  part  of  June,  and  in  several 
parts  of  Paris  crowds  of  men  traversed  the  streets,  shouting,  "  Vive  la 
Republique!  Vive  la  Lanteme!"  (meaning  M.  Rochefort^s  news- 
paper) and  singing  the  "  Marseillaise  Hymn/'  Disturbances  hap- 
pened also  at  Angers,  Lille,  Amiens,  Toulouse,  Bordeaux,  Dijon, 
Calais,  and  Toulon. 

Before  we  mention  the  result  of  the  elections,  we  will  quote  a 
speech  made  by  the  Emperor  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  which  he  and 
the  Empress  paid  to  the  city  of  Chartres  on  the  9th  of  May.  His 
Majesty  said, — 

"Twenty  years  ago,  when  I  was  appointed  President  of  the 
Republic,  it  was  the  town  of  Chartres  which  I  visited  first.  I  have 
not  forgotten  the  pleasing  reception  I  met  with.  It  was  within 
your  walls  that  I,  on  the  strength  of  my  good  intentions,  made  my 
first  appeal  to  the  spirit  of  conciliation,  calling  upon  all  good 
citizens  to  sacrifice  for  the  public  welfare  their  regrets  and  feelings 
of  rancour.  To-day,  after  seventeen  years  of  peacefiil  prosperity, 
I  am  about  to  speak  to  you  in  the  same  language,  but  with  greater 
authority  and  confidence  than  in  1848.  Once  more  I  address 
myself  to  the  honest  men  of  every  party,  inviting  them  to  second 
the  regular  advance  of  my  Government  on  the  path  of  liberal 
progress  which  it  has  laid  down,  and  to  oppose  insuperable  resist- 
ance to  those  subversive  passions  which  appear  to  revive  only  to 
threaten  the  unshaken  fabric  of  universal  sufirage.  In  a  few  days 
the  people  will  meet  in  their  electoral  comitiay  and  will,  I  have  no 
doubt,  choose  men  worthy  of  that  mission  of  civilization  which  we 
have  to  accomplish.  I  count  upon  you,  citizens  of  Chartres,  because 
you  are  part  of  those  eight  millions  of  Frenchmen  who  have  thrice 
accorded  to  me  their  suflPrages,  and  because  I  know  you  are  ani- 
mated with  ardent  patriotism ;  and  where  genuine  love  of  one^s 
country  reigns,  there  the  best  guarantees  for  order,  progress,  and 
liberty  cannot  fail  to  exist.'' 

About  this  time  a  pamphlet  appeared  in  Paris,  called  Z'Umpereur, 
which  was  an  elaborate  vindication  of  the  Imperial  rule.  Passing 
by  the  eulogy  upon  the  personal  character  of  the  Emperor  himself, 
we  will  give  some  extracts  which  describe  what  he  has  done  for  the 
material  prosperity  of  France — ^results  which  it  would  be  diflScult  for 
his  worst  enemies  to  gainsay  or  deny. 

^'  An  account  of  what  the  Emperor  has  done  for  the  cause  of 
society  cannot  well  find  a  place  in  a  mere  portrait ;  but,  comparing 
it  with  what  had  been  done  before  him,  it  would  seem  that  during 
the  nineteen  years  of  his  reign  he  has  accomplished  the  work  of 
centuries.  The  day  will  come  when  impartial  history  will  say. 
Napoleon  III.  found  France  unsettled,  made  sterile  by  the  most 
detestable  passions ;  and  he  has  made  it  strong,  fertile,  and  g^reat. 
Look  at  the  rich  fields,  where  every  peasant  has  henceforth  his  vine 
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and  his  harvest,  where  his  property  is  vivified  by  division ;  look  at 
the  cultivated  plains  where  formerly  there  were  but  sandy  deserts ; 
those  schools,  those  churches,  those  lodging-houses  for  workmen, 
those  beneficent  establishments,  those  monuments,  those  networks 
of  railways,  where  steam  annihilates  time  and  space ;  those  canals, 
those  by-roads,  countless  arteries  of  industrial  and  rural  life ;  those 
manufactories,  which  produce  for  all  countries,  for  those  even  to 
which  Prance  had  before  been  tributary;  that  territory  so  well 
ordered  in  its  riches  that  it  suflSces  for  itself.  Look  at  Paris  made 
salubrious,  enlarged,  rebuilt,  and  made  the  capital  of  the  world, 
grander  than  the  Rome  of  the  Csesars ;  those  ports,  those  fortifica- 
tions, those  arsenals,  those  perfected  arms,  by  which  courage  becomes 
invincible ;  that  army  whose  colours,  torn  by  bullets,  are  covered 
over  with  the  names  of  victories ;  that  formidable  fleet,  an  entirely 
new  creation,  and  yielding  to  none  other  the  empire  of  the  seas ; 
the  right  of  neutrals  and  the  right  of  humanity  inscribed  in  the  code 
of  naval  and  continental  battles;  the  name  of  France  protecting 
Christian  missions  in  the  most  remote  and  barbarous  countries; 
the  frontiers  levelled  by  the  civilizing  influence  of  commerce  and 
the  emancipation  of  nationalities ;  the  magnanimous  and  incessant 
appeal  to  Congresses  for  universal  pacification ;  the  steady  and  the 
all  but  complete  solution  of  the  most  formidable  social  problems^ 
the  solicitude  which  protects  the  working  man  from  his  cradle  to 
his  grave  by  institutions  of  beneficence,  credit,  and  forethought ; 
good  every  where  encouraged  and  recompensed  \  the  level  of  intel- 
ligence raised  at  the  same  time  as  material  welfare ;  primary  and 
professional  instruction,  formerly  so  limited,  difi*used  every  where  ; 
labour,  so  long  the  slave  of  capital  and  of  itself,  nobly  emancipated ; 
liberty  and  equality  alike  to  the  working  man  and  the  employer ; 
association  accessible  to  probity  and  courage ;  immense  works  and 
new  ideas  infusing  vigour  into  the  life-blood  of  the  nation, — all  these 
benefits  and  all  these  glories,  order  and  liberty,  prosperity,  justice, 
this  great  current  of  generosity,  and  this  force,  all  due  to  the 
initiative  of  Napoleon  III/^ 

The  total  number  of  opposition  candidates  elected  to  the  New 
Chamber  was  little  more  than  thirty.  For  Paris  MM.  Thiers, 
Garnier  Pages,  Ferry,  and  Jules  Favre  were  returned ;  and  amongst 
those  who  were  elected  for  the  Department  of  the  Seine  (in  which 
Paris  is  included)  were  MM.  Gambetta,  Bancel,  Ernest  Picard, 
Jules  Simon,  and  Eugene  Pelletan. 

On  the  16th  of  June  a  letter  was  published  which  was  addressed 
by  the  Emperor  to  M.  de  Mackau,  a  member  of  the  Legislative 
Body.     It  was  as  follows : — 

'^  My  dear  M.  de  Mackau, — I  have  received  the  letter  by  which, 
in  the  name  of  the  electors  who  have  again  returned  you  to  the 
Legislative  Body,  you  express  the  desire  that  my  Government  may 
be  strong  enough  to  repel  the  aggression  of  parties,  and  to  give  to 
liberty  guarantees  of  duration  by  basing  it  on  a  firm  and  vigilant 
authority. 
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"  You  add,  with  good  reason,  that  concessions  of  principles,  or 
sacrifices  of  persons,  are  always  inefficient  in  presence  of  popular 
movements,  and  that  a  Government  with  any  self-respect  ought  not 
to  yield  either  to  pressure,  or  persuasion,  or  riot. 

^'  That  view  .of  the  question  is  also  mine,  and  I  am  well  pleased 
that  it  is  entertained  by  your  constituents,  as  it  is  also,  I  am  well 
convinced,  hy  the  great  miyority  of  the  Chamber  and  of  the  country. 

"  Believe  in  all  my  sentiments. 

"  Napoleon." 

In  another  letter,  a  few  days  later,  addressed  bv  the  Emperor  to 
M.  Schneider,  who  wished  to  resign  the  office  of  President  of  the 
Legislative  Body,  but  which  resignation  his  Majesty  refused  to 
accept,  he  said,  **  The  policy  of  my  (lovemment  is  manifested  with 
sufficient  clearness  to  prevent  any  mistake  about  it.  After,  as  before, 
the  elections  it  will  continue  the  work  which  it  has  undertaken — viz. 
the  n*conciling  strong  authority  with  institutions  sincerely  liberal." 

In  June  the  Emperor  visited  the  camp  at  Chalons,  and  in  a 
speech  addressed  to  the  soldiers  who  took  part  in  the  Italian  cam* 
paign  of  1^59,  said, — 

''  Soldiers!  — I  am  rejoiced  to  see  that  you  Iiave  not  forgotten 
the  grand  cause  for  which  we  fought  ten  years  ago.  Keep  always 
in  your  hearts  the  remembrance  of  the  battles  of  your  fathers,  and 
those  in  which  you  have  taken  part,  since  the  hist4>ry  of  our  wars  is 
the  histor}'  of  the  progress  of  civilization.  Thus  you  will  preserve 
the  military  spirit  which  is  the  triumph  of  noble  over  vulgar  pas- 
sionH.  Fidelitv  to  the  standard  is  devotion  to  one's  native  countrv  : 
continue  as  in  the  past,  and  you  will  always  l>e  worthy  sons  of  the 
(treat  Nation." 

In  the  same  month  M.  Henri  Rochefort  was  sentenced,  on  the 
charge  of  complicity  in  the  illegal  introduction  of  the  Lanterne  int4> 
France,  to  three  years'  imprisonment,  to  a  fine  of  10,000f.,  and  to  the 
forfeiture  of  his  rights  as  a  citizen  for  the  same  term  of  thn.'e  vears. 

Tlie  newly  elected  Legislative  Body  met  at  the  end  of  July  for 
the  purpose  of  verifying  the  elections,  and  M.  Rouher,  Minister  4»f 
State,  addressed  the  Meml>ers  in  the  following  words :  — 

''  Tlie  present  extraordinar}*  Session  was  nei^essary  in  order  to 
hasten  the  verification  of  the  elections,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  all 
umvrtainty  respiH*ting  the  validity  of  the  electoral  proceedings. 
Aci*ording  to  the  Government's  intentions,  the  present  session  has 
no  other  object.  Tlie  recomjMMsition  of  the  Legislative  Body  by  the 
pHKVss  of  universal  suffrage  is  a  natural  op]«>rt unity  for  the  nation 
to  manif(*st  its  thoughts,  its  wants,  and  its  aspirations.  But  the 
examination  of  the  political  n»sults  of  this  manifestation  on  the  part 
of  the  {HNiple  shoulil  not  be  prucipitate.  At  the  ordinary  session  the 
(loviTnnicnt  will  submit  to  the  high  considenititm  of  the  public 
ImkHcs  the  resolutions  and  pri)ji*cts  whieh  seem  to  it  the  most  calcu* 
lattnl  ii»  n^alize  the  wishes  of  the  countrv." 
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A  TBBY  important  obMDge  took  place  thisi  year  in  the  Imperial 
rSffime.  Hitherto  the  Soremment  of  France  nnder  the  Second 
Empire  had  been  yery  mnch  peraonal  Goyemment  by  the  Emperorj 
who  had  by  no  means  acceded  to  the  maxim  which  was  in  yogne 
under  the  Orleans  dynasi^ — Le  Bai  rSgne,  maU  il  ne  gauvemepoi^ 
The  Emperor  was  emphatically  the  Gk>yemment,  and  the  Ministers 
were  the  creatures  of  his  will  in  eyery  sense.  One  inconyenience  of 
this  was  that  all  attacks  on  the  Ministry  were  construed  into  attacks 
upon  the  personal  authority  of  the  Chief  of  the  State,  and  oppo- 
sition to  the  measures  was  apt  to  be  considered  disaffection  to  the 
Throne.  In  England  we  all  know  how  completely  the  authority  of 
the  Soyereign  is  kept  distinct  from  the  responsibilily  of  Ministers, 
who,  although  appointed  by  and  nominally  dependent  on  the  Crown/ 
practically  hold  their  places  at  the  will  of  a  Parliamentary  migority^ 
The  Emperor  Napoleon  thought  the  time  had  come  when  it  would 
be  expedient  to  introduce  a  similar  principle  into  the  Ooyemment 
of  France,  and  for  that  purpose  a  8enatu9  ConsuUum  was  prepared, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  proyide  better  guarantees  for  constitu- 
tional liberty  and  ministerial  responsibility. 

With  reference  to  this  subject,  M.  Rouher,  Minister  of  State,  read 
the  following  message  from  the  Emperor  at  the  sitting  of  the 
Legislative  Body,  on  the  12th  of  Aug^ust : — 

^^  By  the  declaration  of  the  28th  ult.  I  announced  that  I  should 
submit  at  the  ordinary  session  of  the  Chamber  the  resolutions  and 
plans  which  seemed  most  fitting  to  realize  the  wishes  of  the  country. 
Howeyer,  as  the  Legislative  Body  appears  desirous  to  learn  imme- 
diately what  reforms  have  been  decided  upon,  I  think  it  right  to 
anticipate  its  wishes.  It  is  my  firm  intention  to  give  to  the  powers 
of  the  Legislative  Body  that  extension  which  is  compatible  with  the 
cardinal  bases  of  the  Constitution.  I  now  lay  before  you  by  this 
Message  the  decisions  which  have  been  taken  at  the  Council.  The 
Senate  will  be  convoked  as  soon  as  possible  to  examine  the  following 
questions,  viz.: — 
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"  1.  The  powers  to  be  accorded  to  the  Legislative  Body,  in- 
cluding the  right  of  laying  down  the  regulations  relating  to  its 
proceedings  and  the  right  of  electing  its  bureaux, 

"  2.  The  simplification  of  the  mode  of  presenting  and  considering 
amendments. 

"  3.  To  make  it  obligatory  upon  the  Government  to  submit  to 
the  Legislative  Body  all  modifications  of  the  tariffs  in  international 
treaties. 

"  4.  The  voting  of  the  Budget  by  chapter  in  order  to  render  the 
control  of  the  Legislative  Body  more  complete. 

"5.  The  suppression  of  the  incompatibility  hitherto  existing 
between  the  position  of  Deputy  and  the  assumption  of  certain  public 
functions,  particularly  those  of  Ministers. 

'^  6.  The  extension  of  the  right  of  interpellation.  The  Govern- 
ment will  also  deliberate  upon  questions  relating  to  the  position  of 
the  Senate  and  the  more  efficient  'solidarity'  which  will  be  esta- 
blished between  the  Chamber  and  the  Government,  the  faculty  of 
exercising  simultaneously  the  functions  of  Minister  and  Deputy,  the 
presence  of  all  the  Ministers  in  the  Chambers,  the  discussion  of 
affairs  of  State  in  the  Council,  the  establishment  of  a  real  under- 
standing with  the  majority  elected  by  the  country,  and  the  creation 
of  all  those  guarantees  which  we  seek  in  our  common  solicitude. 
I  have  already  shown  several  times  how  much  I  am  disposed  to 
relinquish  in  the  public  interest  certain  of  my  prerogatives.  The 
modifications  which  I  have  decided  to  propose  constitute  the  natural 
development  of  those  which  have  successively  been  made  in  the 
institutions  of  the  Empire.  They  must,  at  the  same  time,  leave 
intact  the  prerogatives  which  the  people  have  most  explicitly  confided 
to  me,  and  which  are  the  essential  condition  of  power  and  of  the 
preservation  of  order  and  society.'* 

The  intended  measure  was  not  approved  of  by  several  of  the 
Ministers,  and  the  consequence  was  that  MM.  Rouher,  Duruy, 
Lavalette,  and  Baroche  resigned  office,  and  their  places  were  supplied 
by  MM.  Bourbeau,  Leroux,  and  Prince  de  la  Tour  d'Auvergne. 
M.  Rouher  was  afterwards  appointed  President  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senatus  Consultum,  as  finally  submitted  to  the  Senate  at  the 
end  of  August,  was  as  follows : — 

"  Art.  1.  The  Emperor  and  the  Legislative  Body  possess  the 
initiative  of  proposing  laws. 

"  Art.  2.  The  Ministers  are  dependent  on  the  Emperor  alone. 
They  deliberate  in  Council  under  his  presidency ;  are  responsible ; 
can  be  impeached  only  by  the  Senate. 

"  Art.  3.  The  Ministers  can  be  members  of  the  Senate  or  of  the 
Legislative  Body.  They  can  take  their  seats  in  either  Assembly, 
and  have  a  right  to  speak  when  they  consider  such  a  course 
advisable. 

''  Art.  4.  The  sittings  of  the  Senate  are  public.  On  the  demand 
of  five  members  the  House  can  resolve  itself  into  a  Secret  Committee. 
It  fixes  its  own  internal  regulations. 
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'^  Art.  5.  The  Senate  can,  on  indicating  the  modifications  of 
which  any  Bill  before  it  appears  to  be  susceptible,  send  the  measure 
back  to  the  Legislative  Body  for  a  new  deliberation.  It  can,  in 
every  case,  by  a  resolution  with  reasons  assigned,  oppose  the  pro- 
mulgation of  a  Bill.  [The  words  ^by  a  resolution  with  reasons 
assigned,^  were  suppressed,  and  the  following  added  : — '  The  Bill  of 
which  the  Senate  opposes  the  promulgation  cannot  be  again  pre- 
sented in  the  Legislative  Body  in  the  course  of  the  same  session.'] 

'^  Art.  6.  The  Legislative  Body  fixes  its  own  internal  regulations. 
At  the  opening  of  every  session  it  nominates  its  President,  Vice- 
Presidents,  and  Secretaries.     It  also  appoints  its  Questors. 

"  Art.  7.  Every  member  of  the  Senate  or  of  the  Legislative 
Body  possesses  the  right  of  addressing  an  interpellation  to  the 
Government.  Orders  of  the  day  with  reasons  assigned  can  be 
adopted.  The  reference  to  the  bureaux  of  such  orders  of  the  day  is 
a  matter  of  right  when  demanded  by  the  Government.  The  bureaux 
name  a  committee,  on  the  summary  report  of  which  the  Legislative 
Body  pronounces. 

'^  Art.  8.  No  amendment  can  be  discussed  if  it  has  not  been  sent 
to  the  committee  charged  with  the  task  of  examining  the  Bill  and 
communicated  to  the  Government.  When  the  Government  does 
not  accept  the  amendment,  the  Council  of  State  gives  its  opinion ; 
the  Legislative  Body  then  pronounces  definitively. 

"  Art.  9.  The  Budget  of  Expenditure  shall  be  presented  to  the 
Legislative  Body  by  Chapters  and  Articles.  The  estimates  of  each 
Ministry  are  voted  by  Chapters,  in  conformity  with  the  nomencla- 
ture annexed  to  the  present  Senatus  Consultum. 

"  Art.  10.  The  modifications  introduced  in  future  into  the  Cus- 
toms or  postal  tarifiPs  by  international  treaties  cannot  be  obligatory 
unless  in  virtue  of  a  law. 

"  Art.  11.  The  relations,  as  fixed  by  the  regulations,  between  the 
Senate  and  the  Legislative  Body,  and  with  the  Emperor's  Govern- 
ment, are  fixed  by  Imperial  decree.  The  constitutional  relations 
between  the  sevend  powers  are  fixed  by  a  Senatus  Consultum, 

"  Art.  12.  Are  abrogated — all  enactments  contrary  to  the  present 
Senatus  Consultum,  and  especially  those  of  Arts.  6  (par.  2),  8,  13, 
24  (par.  2),  26,  40,  43,44  of  the  Constitution,  and  1  of  the  Senatus 
Consultum  of  the  31st  of  December,  1861.'' 

At  a  sitting  of  the  Senate  on  the  26th  of  August,  a  long  report  on 
the  Senatus  Consultum  was  read  by  M.  Devienne,  the  reporter  of  the 
Committee.   It  is  an  important  document,  and  we  give  it  in  extenso. 

"Messieurs  les  S^nateurs, — You  had  reason  to  expect  that  the 
report  of  your  committee  would  be  presented  to  you  by  your  President, 
or  by  the  Procureur-Gen^ral  Delangle.  For  different  causes  they 
have  declined  the  honour  of  this  mission.  You  will  regret  the 
character  of  authority  and  superiority  of  views  they  would  have 
brought  to  a  labour  of  no  difficulty  for  them.  The  first  reflection 
which  the  presentation  of  the  Senatus  Consultum  suggests  to  many 
minds,  whether  in  France  or  elsewhere,  is  that  the  appeal  to  your 
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constituent  action  is  very  frequently  renewed.  These  modifications, 
so  often  repeated,  of  the  fundamental  law  give  to  our  institutions  an 
appearance  of  uncertainty,  and  to  our  nation,  whose  reputation  for 
fickleness  is  not  recent,  a  semblance  of  instability  which  is  not 
without  prejudice  to  our  own  country,  and  even  to  those  that  surround 
us.  Moreover,  experience  demonstrates  that  nations  which  occupy 
themselves  more  in  respecting  their  laws  than  in  changing  them  are 
the  greatest  and  most  prosperous.  But  the  situation  of  France,  as 
must  be  admitted,  is  at  this  hour  altogether  exceptional ;  the  move- 
ment in  our  constitutional  laws  is  the  inevitable  and  logical  result 
of  the  events  that  preceded  the  establishment  of  the  Empire.  The 
political  regime  of  1852  was,  therefore,  a  necessity,  but  a  temporary 
one.  In  the  year  1860  there  were  men  who  protested  against  the 
prudential  laws  of  1852,  feeling  convinced  that  the  moment  was 
come  for  a  change  in  the  political  legislation.  But  such  was  not 
the  general  anxiety ;  and  the  postponement  of  all  modification  in 
the  Constitution  was  not  only  possible,  but  was  advocated  by  many 
sound  thinkers.  The  memory  of  a  recent  past,  the  prosperity  of  the 
present — every  thing  authorized  the  maintenance  of  the  existing 
situation,  when  the  Emperor  opened,  by  a  purely  personal  initiative, 
the  path  in  which  he  has  since  constantly  marched,  accelerating 
his  steps  as  if  he  feared  that  the  duration  of  one  reign  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  sweep  away,  for  the  advantage  of  liberty,  the  rubbish 
accumulated  by  our  revolutions.  We  cannot  say  what  will  be  the 
issue  of  this  undertaking.  But,  whether  the  result  be  fortunate  or 
not,  history,  if  she  preserves  any  truth,  will  declare  that  Napoleon 
III.  inaugurated  alone  the  liberal  movement,  not  only  without 
constraint,  but  in  the  midst  of  considerable  resistance,  and  under  the 
burden  of  the  discouraging  ingratitude  which  at  the  outset  awaits, 
among  ourselves,  the  most  generous  acts  of  the  power  existing.  The 
new  Senatus  Consultum  has  appeared  to  your  committee  the  wise, 
opportune,  and  even  necessary  continuation  of  the  progress  of  internal 
policy  undertaken  by  the  Emperor ;  and  we,  therefore,  propose  to 
you,  in  principle,  to  adopt  it.  Article  1,  declaring  that  the  Emperor 
and  the  Legislative  Body  possess  the  initiative  in  proposing  laws, 
has  not  undergone  any  alteration.  Two  observations  were  made  on 
the  wording — one,  that  no  necessity  existed  for  repeating  what  was 
already  known,  namely,  that  the  Emperor  had  the  right  to  propose 
Bills;  and  next,  that  too  much  power  was  thus  given  to  the  Lower 
Chamber.  As  to  the  first,  the  committee  saw  no  reason  why  the 
privilege  of  the  two  to  propose  measures  should  not  be  clearly  stated, 
since  they  both  possessed  it ;  and  for  the  second,  it  certainly  gave 
to  the  Legislative  Body  a  considerable  increase  of  power,  but  the 
course  now  proposed  was  necessary  to  complete  the  attributions  of 
the  Chamber,  and  was  in  fact  called  for  by  the  fact  of  its  having 
already  the  right  of  amendment  and  of  interpellation.  Article  2, 
asserting  that  the  Ministers  are  dependent  on  the  Emperor  alone, 
deliberate  in  Council  under  his  presidency,  are  responsible,  and  can 
bo  impeached  only  by  the  Senate,  has  not  been  modified  in  any  way. 
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The  objection  has  been  made  that  dependence  of  Ministers  on  the 
Emperor  and  their  responsibility  before  the  Chambers  were  incom- 
patible, and  that  no  good  reason  could  be  assigned  for  introducing 
the  two  enactments  into  the  same  article.  By  former  Constitutions 
the  person  of  the  Sovereign  was  declared  to  be  above  all  responsibility, 
but  that  legal  fiction  had  been  set  aside  by  the  Emperor,  who  con- 
sidered himself  responsible  to  the  nation,  and  therefore  Article  13  of 
the  Constitution  declared,  ^  The  Ministers  only  depend  on  the  head 
of  the  State,  they  are  responsible  only  for  what  concerns  each  in- 
dividually in  the  affairs  of  the  Government,  and  there  is  no  conjoint 
responsibility  among  them/  The  Emperor,  consequently,  was  alone 
to  be  accountable  for  what  was  done,  and  the  Ministers  could  only 
be  called  on  to  answer  each  for  his  own  special  acts.  It  is  that  state 
of  things  which  the  Senaitis  Consultnm  desires  to  put  an  end  to,  so 
that  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  shall  be  responsible  for  their  acts^ 
not  alone  individually,  but  collectively.  That  is  the  only  innovation 
introduced  by  the  Article — ^namely^  to  enlsrge  their  indiere  of  respon- 
sibility, and  to  make  it  collective.  The  poaitipn  of  t^  Soveieign 
remains  what  it  was,  and  the  committee  thought  that  the  wording 
of  the  article  ought  to  continue  unchanged,  as  it  dearlj  defined  the 
real  state  of  things.  Article  3  states  that  the  Munusters  can  be 
members  of  the  Senate  or  of  the  Legislative  Body ;  they  can  take 
their  seats  in  either  assembly,  and  have  a  right  to  be  heard  when 
they  consider  such  a  course  advisable.  In  admitting  Ministers  to 
the  Legislative  Chamber,  this  disposition  establishes  between  the 
Government  and  the  Assembly  more  immediate  relations.  It  allows 
of  rapid  explanations  given  in  the  bureaux  of  a  nature  to  expedite 
business,  and  prevents  the  rise  of  difficulties  acknowledged  at  a  later 
period  to  be  of  no  value.  On  the  other  hand,  it  completes  the 
political  responsibility  of  Ministers  before  the  Chamber,  in  placing 
them  constantly  in  presence  of  the  Opposition  there  to  be  found. 
These  last  cannot  legitimately  attack  the  Ministerial  policy,  except 
on  condition  of  being  ready  to  substitute  some  other  in  its  place, 
and  to  take  in  their  turn  the  direction  of  affairs.  Such  is  one  of  the 
aspects  of  a  Parliamentary  government.  Some  persons  find  a  danger 
in  this  sort  of  competition,  and  in  the  share  that  may  be  taken  by 
personal  ambition  and  the  intrigue  of  political  passions.  But  these 
things  subsist  even  when  legal  dispositions  appear  to  interdict  them, 
only  they  have  an  irregular  issue.  Free  Governments  should  be 
allowed  to  follow  their  natural  course.  In  refusing  a  place  to  the 
Constitutional  Opposition  we  give  a  wider  scope  to  subversive 
passions.  We  become,  without  intending  it,  their  accomplices,  and 
with  them  we  compromise  the  sovereign  interest  of  human  societies — 
civilization.  Your  committee  is  unanimous  in  proposing  to  you  the 
adoption  of  Article  3.  In  the  wording  they  ask  you  to  substitute 
for  the  phrase  '  When  they  consider'  this  other  one,  '  All  the  times 
they  consider.'  This  unimportant  modification  has  been  suggested 
by  the  recollection  of  disputes  that  arose  about  the  precise  sense  of 
the  old  wording.     Article  4>  relating  to  the  sittings  of  the  Senate 
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and  their  publicity,  had  not  met  with  any  objections.     The  publicity 
of  the  sittings  would  only  add  to  the  favourable  impression  already 
produced  by  the  publication  of  the  debates  in  the  Official  Jmirnal, 
and  the  authority  of  the  decisions  arrived  at  would  disseminate  in 
the  country  additional  elements  of  confidence  and  stability.     Article 
5  declares  that  the  Senate  can,  on  indicating  the  modifications  of 
which  any  Bill  before  it  appears  to  be  susceptible,  send  the  measure 
back  to  the  Legislative  Body  for  a  new  deliberation ;  it  can,  in  every 
case,  by  a  resolution  with  reasons  assigned,  oppose  the  promulgation 
of  a  Bill.     The  article  so  worded  in  reality  contains  only  one  inno- 
vation, expressed  by  these  words,  '  in  every  case,'  forming  part  of 
the  second  paragraph.     At  present  the  Senate  can  only  oppose  the 
promulgation  of  a  law   under   the   circumstances   determined   by 
Article  1  of  the  Senatus  Coiisultum  of  the  14th  March,  1867.     That 
right  is  now  generalized.     In  presence  of  all  the  legitimate  exten- 
sions given  to  the  powers  of  the  Legislative  Body  this  is  the  only 
one  conferred  on  the  Upper  Chamber.     In  the  existing  legislation 
it  had  the  faculty  of  postponing  the  Bill  to  a  foUowing  session ;  but 
if  the  measure  was  then  again  presented  it  was  bound  to  order  the 
promulgation,  unless  the  law  contained  some  provision  contrary  to 
general  principles,  and  the  application  of  which  was  left  to   its 
judgment.     In  the  new  situation  it  will  have,  in  every  case,  the 
right  not  only  to  ask  for  modifications  of  a  Bill,  but,  further,  to 
reject  it.     This  faculty  has  been  treated   as   a  very  considerable 
one,  and  as  giving  this   Chamber   too  great  an   authority      The 
alarms   which    represent    the    Senate    as    stopping   the    passage 
of   Bills,   and   placing   itself  at   every   instant   in    opposition  to 
the  wishes  of  the  nation,  are   vain.      Assemblies  have    no  such 
power.     At  present,  more  than  ever,  they  have  no  authority  unless 
they  are   supported  by   public   opinion.      The   Senate  has   more 
necessity  than  any  other  body  for  that  sustenance :  its  mission  is 
to   appeal  to   reflection.     The  exercise   of  the   absolute  right   of 
rejection  conferred  upon  it  ought  to  be,  and  will  be,  very  rare. 
Should  that  course  be  adopted,  the  reason  will  be  that,  far  from 
proceeding  against   the  movement  of  the  general  sentiment,  the 
Senate  will  then  feel  by  its  side  a  strong  pressure  of  public  opinion. 
As  to  the  conflicts  to  be  dreaded,  the  provision  does  not,  therefore, 
possess  the  importance  attributed  to  it,  but  it  has  a  great  one  from 
another  point  of  view.     Ordinary  reason  does  not  admit  a  deUbera- 
tion  and  discussion  without  result.     A  body  like  the  Senate,  which 
debates  and  resolves   without  having  the  ultimate  right  of  pro- 
nouncing an  effective  '  No,'  loses  at  the  same  time  the  respect  and 
even  the  attention  of  the  public.     Supposing  it  never  made  use  of 
that  ultima   ratio,   it   ought  to  be  possessed  of  the  faculty.     In 
this  country  of  logic  that  condition  is  indispensable  to  the  moral 
authority  and  the  dignity  of  any  assembly  whatever.     But,  it  is 
said,  the  Senate  thus  becomes  a  legislative  body  partially.     The 
Upper  Chamber  remains  what  it  ought  to  be — a  power  of  control, 
of  temporization,   and   of  moderation.      It   does  not  possess  the 
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initiative  of  laws,  it  can  do  nothing-,  nor  introduce  any  thing*  of  its 
ovvn  authority ;  it  can  advise,  delay,  suspend ; — that  is  the  mission 
of  all  assemblies  which  in  free  governments  occupy  a  situation 
analogous  to  its  own.  But  to  fulfil  that  duty,  to  respond  to  the 
utility  justly  expected  from  it,  more  than  any  other,  it  requires  a 
moral  ascendency — ^prestige,  we  might  almost  say — and  any  thing 
which  tends  to  confer  that  quality  is  of  advantage  for  the  prudent 
conduct  and  profitable  deliberation  of  the  great  affairs  of  the  country. 
On  this  article  two  amendments  were  presented,  one  by  M.  Bonjean, 
and  the  other  by  Count  de  Sartiges.  The  first  proposed  to  confer 
upon  the  Senate  the  right  of  initiating  law's;  to  institute  a  joint 
committee  of  fifteen  members  of  each  Chamber  to  consider  any  ques- 
tion upon  which  a  dissidence  may  have  arisen;  to  enable  either 
Assembly  to  suggest  modifications  in  the  Constitution,  and  to  fix 
the  number  of  the  Senate  at  double  that  of  the  departments,  the  one 
half  to  be  nominated  by  the  Emperor  for  life,  and  the  other  to  be 
elected  for  six  years  by  the  Councils-General.  The  second  was  to 
the  effect  that  in  the  case  of  the  LegisXative  Body  after  a  second 
deliberation  not  being  able  to  agree  to  the  alterations  suggested  by 
the  Senate  to  a  Bill,  the  two  Chambers  shall  vote  simultaneously 
on  the  question  of  the  promulgation  of  the  law ;  a  collective  majority 
equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  votes  in  the  two  Houses 
to  be  decisive.  The  committee  considers  that  M.  Bonjean^s  amend- 
ment contains  two  principles,  the  first  of  which  is  the  complete 
assimilation  of  the  attributes  of  the  Senate  to  those  of  the  Legis- 
lative Body ;  and  the  second,  a  change  in  the  mode  of  nominating 
the  Senators.  With  regard  to  the  former,  the  committee  unhesi- 
tatingly reject  it,  as  being  entirely  in  opposition  to  the  whole  spirit 
of  the  Constitution,  and,  in  fact,  an  alteration  in  the  fundamental 
pact  which  is  not  within  the  competence  of  a  Senatus  Consulturn. 
As  to  the  second,  it  was  found  to  be  equally  unacceptable,  both  in 
principle  and  the  means  of  execution  suggested.  The  idea  of  the 
author  was  to  increase  the  importance  of  the  Senate  as  much  as 
possible,  and  with  that  view  not  only  does  he  desire  similar  attri- 
butions for  the  two  Chambers,  but  to  make  their  origin  as  analogous 
as  possible.  Such  a  result  is  by  no  means  desirable.  By  the  side 
of  a  political  body  receiving  a  lively  impulse  from  public  opinion, 
and  in  some  sort  reflecting  the  generous  impatience  of  the  nation, 
a  necessity  exists  for  a  power,  calmer  because  it  is  more  durable, 
more  reserved  because  it  has  less  initiative,  and  less  disposed  to 
change  than  to  stability.  In  a  monarchical  Stat^  the  choice  of  the 
Sovereign,  accompanied  by  the  principle  of  inheritance  or  of  im- 
movability, has  seemed  the  most  simple  means  of  constituting  this 
moderating  Chamber.  And  if  any  proof  were  wanting  of  the 
Avisdom  of  the  existing  institution,  it  would  be  furnished  by  the 
difficulty  the  author  of  the  amendment  experiences  in  projecting  a 
plan  for  adopting  the  contrary  principle.  He  recommends  that 
the  half  of  the  senators  should  be  chosen  by  the  Councils- General. 
But  the  very  first  effect  of  that  measure  would  be  to  pervert  the 
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mission  of  those  bodies.     Forming  thus  an  electoral  college,  they 
would  cease  to  be  nominated  with  a  view  to  departmental  interests, 
which  would  become   only  a  secondary  matter.     Considering  all 
these  reasons,  and  moreover  the  antagonism  which  might  be  pro- 
duced in  the  Senate  itself  between  the  two  different  classes  of  its 
members,  your  committee  were  unanimous  in  rejecting  the  amend- 
ment.    In  reference  to  that  of  Count  de  Sartiges,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  establish  a  means  of  settling  a  disagreement  between 
the  two  Chambers,  it  was  evidently  inspired  by  a  spirit  of  con- 
ciliation ;  but  the  means  of  carrying  it  into  execution  would  raise 
many  objections  and  have  one  capital  defect — ^they  would  not  avoid 
contradiction,   but   prolong  it.     Why  go  to  foreign  countries  to 
seek  for  complicated  forms  which  are  the  results  of  special  manners? 
The  Senate  is  at  present  in  a  better  position  to  avoid  the  dangers 
of  these  conflicts,  of  which  exaggerated  fears  are  entertained,  and  it 
will  never  forget  that  the  country  has  the  right  to  count  upon  its 
prudence.     The  graver  the  circumstances  may  be  the  more  caution 
will  it  exhibit  in  the  exercise  of  a  right  the  imprudent  use  of  which 
would  be  incontestably  perilous.     These  amendments  having  been 
set  aside,  the  committee  examined  the  text  of  the  article.     On  the 
second  paragraph,  M.  Boinvilliers  proposed  to  omit  the  words  ^  with 
reasons  assigned,^  and  as  many  difficulties  would  naturally  attend 
compliance  with  this  requirement,  and  as  in  a  public  discussion  the 
motives  for  the  rejection  are  manifested  in  the  debates,  his  views 
were  adopted.     The  committee  propose  to  add  the  following  para- 
graph, ^  The  Bill  of  which  the  Senate  opposes  promulgation  cannot 
be  again  presented  in  the  Legislative  Body  in  the  course  of  the 
same  session.*     The  object  of  this  clause  is  to  avoid  an  immediate 
contradiction  of  a  decision  of  the  Senate,  which  fact  could  only 
result  in  producing  ill-feeling  between  the  great  powers   of  the 
State.     Article  6  accords  to  the  Legislative  Body  the  privilege  of 
fixing  its  own  regulations  and   of  naming  its   President,   Vice- 
Presidents,  and  Secretaries.     Baron  Brenner  had  proposed  as  an 
amendment  that  the  elections  of  the  President  should  be  submitted 
to  the  Emperor  for  approval,  but  the  committee  was  of  opinion  that 
the  article,  as  it  stood,  conferred  a  larger  power  on  the  Chamber,  and 
accordingly  retained  the  original  wording.     Article  7  grants  the 
right  of  interpellation  to  every  member  and  that  of  voting  orders 
of  the  day,  with  reasons  assigned,  but  requires   the  latter  to  be 
referred   to  the  bureatix,  if  demanded  by  the  Government.     The 
committee  propose  to  add  the  words,  '  The  bureaux  name  a  com- 
mittee,  on  the   summary  report  of  which  the  Legislative  Body 
pronounces.*     Some  members  had  proposed   the   re-establishment 
of  the  Address,  but  the  committee  considered  that  the  practice  was 
little  in  harmony  with  a  system  which  permits  every  member  to 
interpellate  the  Government  and  to  demand  explanations,  and  had 
no  hesitation  in  rejecting  the  amendments.      Article  8  requiring 
amendments  to  be  sent  to  a  committee  and  communicated  to  the 
Government,  and  in  case  the  latter  does  not  accept  them,  neces- 
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sitating  their  being  laid  before  the  Council  of  State,  the  committee 
propose  to  insert  the  words,  '  when  the  Govei'nment  and  the  com- 
mittee do  not  agree/  before  the  reference  to  the  Council  of  State. 
The  reason  for  so  doing  was  that  the  Council  ought  not  to  be  placed 
in  the  position  of  being  consulted  on  a  matter  after  the  Government 
had  expressed  a  decided  opinion  upon  it.  Article  9  orders  the 
Budget  of  Expenses  to  be  presented  to  the  Chambers  of  Chapters 
and  Articles,  and  the  estimates  of  each  Ministry  to  be  voted  by 
Chapters,  in  conformity  with  the  nomenclature  annexed  to  the 
Senafus  ConsuUum.  No  objection  whatever  has  been  made  against 
this  article.  Article  10,  in  like  manner,  was  fully  approved.  It 
declares  that  for  the  future  all  international  treaties  concerning 
commerce  or  customs  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Cliambers.  Article 
11  fixes  the  relations  of  the  Senate,  Legislative  Body,  and  Council 
of  State  with  the  Emperor  and  among  themselves  by  Imperial 
decree.  The  committee  propose  to  alter  it  as  follows,  '  The  relations, 
as  fixed  by  the  regulations  between  the  Senate  and  the  Legislative 
Body,  and  with  the  Emperor^s  Government,  are  fixed  by  Imperial 
decree.  The  constitutional  relations  between  the  several  Powers 
are  fixed  by  a  Senatus  Con%ultum!  The  Imperial  decree  which  had 
hitherto  regulated  these  relations  was  so  clearly  unconstitutional, 
that  a  Senatus  Conmltum  was  necessary  in  1852  to  delegate  the 
power  to  the  Emperor,  but  the  committee  consider  that  the  time 
has  now  arrived  to  return  to  princij)le8,  and  re-establish  the  authority 
of  the  Senatus  Consultum  in  this  order  of  decisions.  Article  12, 
abrogating  all  enactments  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  present 
Senatus  Consultumy  was  at  once  agreed  to.  M.  Michel  Chevalier 
had  proposed  that  a  special  Senatus  Consultum  should  permit 
publicity  for  the  discussion  now  about  to  open ;  but  the  committee 
refused  to  accept  the  amendment :  first,  because  the  hall  of  meeting 
could  not  be  got  ready  in  time,  and  next,  because  there  seemed  no 
absolute  necessity  for  such  an  innovation,  after  sixteen  years  passed 
without  any  inconvenience  under  a  different  system.  A  member  of 
the  committee  had  proposed  to  decide  that  the  Government  should 
be  obliged  to  choose  the  Mayor  from  among  the  persons  forming 
the  Municipal  Council.  The  committee  refused  to  accede  to  the 
motion,  considering  that  the  Mayor  had  divers  functions,  as  not 
only  head  of  the  municipal  authority,  but  representative  of  the 
Government.  In  such  a  case  the  committee  was  of  opinion  that 
the  central  power  ought  to  have  full  latitude  of  choice.  To  sum  up. 
Messieurs  les  Senateurs,  the  committee,  although  on  several 
questions  different  opinions  have  been  manifested  and  maintained 
by  some  members,  now  unanimously  proposes  to  you  to  join  in  the 
initiative  of  the  Emperor.  We  await  with  confidence  the  honest 
execution  of  these  new  resolutions,  as  well  as  that  of  all  the  measures 
announced  in  the  expose  des  motifs  presented  by  the  Government. 
This  Senatus  Consultum  will  have  an  inevitable  influence  on  the 
destinies  of  the  country;  it  is  one  of  the  acts  that  mark  their 
date  in  the  liistory  of  a  nation.     The  initiative  of  laws,  rights  of 
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amendment,  interpellation,  order  of  the  day  with  reasons  as- 
signed, the  responsibility  of  Ministers,  the  publicity  of  your  debates, 
the  intervention  of  the  law  and  of  Senaitis  Comulia  in  decisions 
of  high  interest — all  this  both  accords  and  ensures  considerable 
changes.  Measures  of  this  kind  ought  to  disarm  the  sincere 
or  simulated  distrust  of  those  who  represented  the  direction 
of  the  affairs  of  the  country  as  insufficiently  controlled.  In 
presence  of  such  a  situation,  of  a  real  freedom  in  speech,  and 
in  the  press,  if  violence  increases  instead  of  subsiding,  good 
citizens  will  doubtless  comprehend  that,  as  there  is  an  hour  when 
they  come  forward  to  aid  the  public  force  against  riots  in  the  streets, 
so  there  is  one  when  they  are  bound  to  rise  up  and  combine  against 
the  disturbance  of  the  State.  Whatever  may  happen,  the  legislation 
of  1852,  in  all  its  restrictive  points,  disappears.  We  ought,  how- 
ever, in  justice,  to  take  an  inventory  of  what  it  has  produced  for  the 
country.  After  sixteen  years  of  public  peace,  it  leaves  the  territory 
of  France  enlarged,  her  income  increased  by  20,000  millions,  the 
general  commerce  tripled ;  gratuitous  primary  instruction  more  than 
doubled ;  professional  education  established ;  nearly  6000  mutual  aid 
societies  founded;  caisses  for  the  aged,  insurances,  co-operative 
societies  created ;  telegraphs,  railways,  all  the  elements  of  prosperity ; 
all  the  establishments  of  public  assistance  augmented  in  considerable 
proportions;  the  most  absolute  freedom  of  conscience;  religious 
edifices  multiplied ;  our  cities  purified ;  our  navy  transformed  ;  the 
maintenance  of  peace  and  respect  for  France  supported  by  1,400,000 
soldiers  ready  to  show  themselves  at  the  frontier ;  lastly,  the  country 
conducted  from  a  dictatorial  regime  to  the  most  extended  constitu- 
tional liberty.  The  generation  of  1852  can  say  to  that  of  1869, 
'  This  is  what  I  have  done.  You  can  do  still  better  if  .you  consoli- 
date the  work  which  I  undertook.'  If  the  people  whom  it  is  sought 
to  intoxicate  with  a  new  sovereignity  understaind  that  demagogues 
are  only  courtiers  whose  interested  flatteries  deceive  nations  as  they 
once  deluded  kings,  that  true  friends  speak  in  severe  language,  then 
power,  whether  popular  or  the  reverse,  is  bound  to  listen  to  them, 
under  pain  of  vacillating  and  tottering  to  its  fall.  The  true  character 
of  a  great  and  free  people  is  to  be  on  its  guard  againt  chimerical 
promises  and  dreams  of  impossible  equalities.  Confidence  in  him- 
self, respect  for  the  law,  patience  in  expectation,  and  calmness  in  his 
right — such  are  the  true  qualities  of  the  citizen;  such 'are  the 
features  that  constitute  his  own  personal  dignity  and  the  greatness 
of  his  country.  If  by  virtue  of  your  efforts  in  sixteen  years  France 
has  established  herself  in  that  sage  and  fecund  liberty  to  which  the 
Elect  of  the  nation  has  conducted  her  through  so  many  perils ;  if 
you  shall  still  hold  this  torch  of  political  life  which  we  now  present, 
as  we  held  it,  propagating  light,  but  never  conflagration,  then  the 
suvivors  of  that  epoch  will  applaud  you,  and  will  be  happy  to  say  to 
you,  with  patriotic  emotion  and  joy,  '  You  have  done  better  than 
we.' " 

In  the  debate  that  followed,  on  the  1st  of  September,  Prince 
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Napoleon,  the  cousin  of  the  Emperor,  delivered  a  very  remarkable 
speech,  which  made  a  great  sensation  in  France.     He  said, — 

"  Before  examining  the  Senatus  Consullum,  I  think  my  duty 
requires  me  to  express  my  gratitude  to  the  Sovereign  who,  in  a 
time  of  profound  peace,  commences  the  transformation  of  the  empire 
of  personal  authority,  to  use  the  expression  of  our  honourable  Presi- 
dent, into  one  of  liberal  ideas.  I  approve  the  present  measure ;  but 
I  do  not  think  it  goes  far  enough,  and  I  should  like  to  see  other 
provisions  introduced  into  it.  In  the  first  place,  and  to  clear  the 
ground  for  discussion,  I  am  anxious  to  affirm  my  entire  and  com- 
plete devotedness  not  only  to  the  Emperor,  but  also  to  his  son.  I 
understand,  better  than  any  one,  that  my  interest  as  well  as  my 
affections  are  indissolubly  bound  up  in  the  Empire.  My  personal 
vanity  might  be  gratified,  I  admit,  by  what  is  now  going  on,  as  for 
a  long  time  past  I  had  been  a  partisan  of  the  present  transformation. 
I  had  also  asked  for  the  liberty  of  the  press  and  the  right  of  meet- 
ing long  before  they  were  conceded,  in  principle  at  least,  by  the 
letter  of  the  19th  of  Januaiy,  1867.  I  am  happy  to  see  the  Senate 
now  called  on  to  accomplish  a  Parliamentary  reform  of  great 
importance,  but  I  regret  to  see  that  body  and  the  committee  mani- 
fest in  the  work  a  certain  feeling  of  hesitation  and  of  want  of  con- 
fidence.    They  seem  to  approve  reluctantly  and  to  make  reserves.'^ 

M.  de  Maupas. — "  Such,  Monseigneur,  are  not  the  sentiments  of 
the  committee.'' 

The  President. — *'  Nor  of  any  of  its  members.'' 

Prince  Napoleon. — '^  That  at  least  is  the  spirit  and  tendency  of  the 
report;  and  when  the  country  sees  an  examination  accompanied 
with  so  much  reticence,  and  made  with  so  little  ardour,  it  may  feel 
uneasy,  and  inwardly  doubt  whether  in  reality  these  reforms  are 
desirable.  As  for  myself,  I  accept  them  unreservedly.  I  believe  the 
co-existence  of  the  Empire  with  liberty  to  be  perfectly  possible,  and 
those  men  who  think  that  it  is  not  are  themselves  as  irreconcilable 
as  they  maintain  those  two  words  to  be.  Liberty  may  be  for  a  time 
eclipsed,  but  it  is  a  beacon  towards  which  all  civilized  nations  are  tend- 
ing, and  France  has  a  right  to  count  herself  among  the  number.  Those 
men  who  look  upon  the  present  reforms  as  contrary  to  the  principles 
of  the  Empire  are  enemies  of  the  Government ;  those  who  consider 
them  as  an  experiment  only  are  equally  dangerous.  I  would  have 
the  empire  of  personal  authority  bum  its  vessels  and  abandon  all 
ideas  of  receding.  The  art  of  governing  is  to  give  way  to  just 
aspirations,  and  not  to  resist.  When  all  around  us  in  industry  and 
science  is  advancing,  would  you  have  political  institutions  to  remain 
stationary  ?  Progress  is  as  necessary  in  the  latter  as  in  the  former, 
and  that  onward  march  belongs  to  the  Imperial  traditions.  The  Con- 
stitution of  1815  did  not  resemble  that  of  the  year  VIII.  Napoleon 
I.  had  not  abdicated  his  post,  but  had  accepted  Parliamentary  Go- 
vernment in  principle.  I  do  not  say  that  in  the  application  there 
were  not  some  hesitations,  the  consequence  of  his  previous  career  and 
the  nature  of  his  genius,  but  I  affirm  that  his  reason  had  converted 
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him  to  Constitutional  Government,  and  the  writers  of  the  time,  such 
as  Benjamin  Constant  and  Sismondi,  and  at  a  later  period  M.  Thiers 
himself,  admitted  that  the  fundamental  law  of  1815  was  a  wise  pro- 
gress, although  opposed  to  that  of  the  year  VIII.  One  objection  made 
to  the  present  reforms  is  that  Parliamentary  Government  is  an  im- 
portation from  England ;  that  France  is  not  placed  in  the  same  con- 
ditions as  that  country,  and  that  a  new  organization  of  our  institu- 
tions will  be  only  possible  when  there  shall  be  no  more  hostile 
parties,  or  pretenders  to  the  throne.  I  believe  that  whoever  would 
adjourn  liberty  until  those  adversaries  should  have  all  disappeared 
would  have  to  wait  for  a  long  time.  To  attribute  an  English  origin 
to  Constitutional  rule  is  complete  error.  Whenever  such  a  regime 
has  been  adopted  in  Prussia  or  in  Austria,  the  same  formula  has 
been  adopted,  because  it  is  the  right  one,  and  cannot  differ  between 
one  country  and  another.  Besides,  did  not  Napoleon  I.  copy 
England — he  who  was  in  a  state  of  irreconcilable  hostility  to  her  ? 
What  was  the  Constitution  of  1815,  but  an  imitation  of  that  of  our 
neighbours?  But  I  do  not  object  to  liberty  because  it  exists  in 
England.  It  is  of  all  times  and  of  all  countries.  As  to  the  question 
of  opportuneness,  we  are  told  that  the  changes  may  be  good,  but 
that  they  should  have  been  accomplished  gradually.  The  advice  is 
no  doubt  good,  but  that  is  a  question  of  degree,  and  not  of  principle. 
Our  Constitution  has  been  often  modified,  but  on  the  initiative 
of  the  Sovereign,  and  because  it  was  not  perfect.  In  the  same 
sense  the  Senatus  Consultum  pleases  me,  but  I  should  like  to 
see  it  go  farther,  as  in  two  or  three  years  you  will  be  forced  to 
resume  the  work  to  complete  it.  I  would  wish  that  every  thing 
reasonable  should  be  done,  as  by  that  means  all  fresh  desires  would 
be  forestalled — at  least,  all  that  are  practicable  at  present — for  there 
will  ever  be  new  demands ;  and  let  us  not  complain  if  there  are. 
An  Opposition  is  a  stimulant  to  a  Government ;  it  is  the  salt  of 
politics.  Allow  me  to  quote  a  remark  of  a  statesman,  whose  talents 
I  recognize  without  sharing  his  ideas.  He  said,  '  You  can  do  any 
thing  with  bayonets,  except  sit  on  them.*  And  I  believe  that  any 
thing  may  be  done  with  despotism,  except  to  make  it  last.  The 
principle  of  the  changes  being  accepted,  what  method  should  have 
been  followed  ?  On  that  point  I  approve  the  mode  adopted  by  the 
Government.  Two  courses  were  open — a  plebiscite  or  a  Senatus 
Consultum,  Certain  men,  deceived  by  appearances,  were  in  favour 
of  the  former ;  as  for  myself,  I  am  entirely  opposed  to  it.  I  do  not 
approve  oi plebiscites  ;  they  are  only  a  semblance  of  democracy.  If 
the  Emperor  has  a  right  to  appeal  directly  to  the  people,  he  should 
exercise  it  rarely,  perhaps  never ;  it  is  a  sheet-anchor,  the  last  stage 
before  revolution.  I  admit  that  the  nation  may  be  consulted  in 
exceptional  circumstances  on  a  clearly  defined  subject — peace  or 
war,  for  instance ;  but  the  question  must  be  clear  and  simple,  and  I 
ask  you,  gentlemen,  in  all  your  political  life,  how  many  such  have 
you  met  with  ?  The  Government  has,  therefore,  acted  wisely  in 
choosing  the  Senatus  Consultum.     I  arrive  at  the  consideration  of 
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the  measure  itself,  and  which  I  may  describe  in  a  few  words.  All 
that  is  in  it  is  good,  but  all  that  is  good  is  not  in  it.  In  the  report 
of  the  committee  I  remark  some  omissions  at  which  I  was  pained. 
I  refer  to  the  conclusions  in  which  M.  Devienne  draws  up  a 
balance-sheet  of  the  Empire  in  the  form  of  an  invocation  to 
the  present  generation.  'You  have  accomplished  great  things/ 
he  says ;  '  you  have  done  this  for  the  savings^-banks,  and  that 
for  the  telegraphs/  &c.  But  he  forgets  the  four  capital  events 
of  the  Empire — ^the  Crimean  and  Italian  wars,  commercial  reform, 
and  the  amnesties.  When  a  great  situation  is  sketched,  the  culmi- 
nating points  should  be  brought  out.  Those  could  not  possibly 
have  escaped  your  learned  reporter.  If  he  did  not  speak  of  them 
the  reason  was  that  he  would  not.  And  why  ?  If  he  did  not  refer 
to  Magenta  and  Solferino,  it  was  not  because  he  had  forgotten  those 
victories,  and  still  less  because  he  does  not  share  ftdly  the  glory  of 
our  arms.  But  how  mention  the  Italian  war  without  speaking  of 
its  consequences — ^thc  emancipation  of  a  great  nation,  the  unity  of 
a  country  ?  He  would  not  bring  forward  the  name  of  Italy  before 
the  Senate.  Thence  his  reticence.  This  passing  over  of  that  war 
involved  a  similar  silence  on  the  Crimean  expedition.  The  com- 
mercial reforms  have  raised  objections  in  the  country  from  interested 
parties,  but  M.  Devienne  does  not  name  them.  Yet  they  are  the 
cause  of  our  wealth,  and  to  them  we  are  indebted  for  increased 
communications  and  relatively  cheap  bread.  Neither  were  the 
amnesties  forgotten;  but  the  writer,  although  he  does  not  blame 
that  unconditional  generosity,  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  attach 
any  great  importance  to  it.  He  does  not  consider  them  as  the  pre- 
face of  a  new  liberal  regime.  For  me  they  are  a  pledge  for  a  policy 
which,  commencing  by  such  acts,  must  develope  itself.  Noblesse 
oblige.  I  regret  those  omissions.  The  historian  who  shall  write  of 
the  Second  Empire  will  speak  of  those  four  points  as  its  chief  titles 
of  glory.  That  silence  is  most  unfortunate ;  it  reminds  me  of  an 
inscription  I  once  saw  in  Venice — '  God  preserve  me  from  my 
friends ;  I  will  look  after  my  enemies  myself.'  I  now  touch  on 
what  I  will  call  the  five  things  wanting  in  the  Setiatus  Con^nltuvi. 
The  first  refers  to  the  question  of  ministerial  responsibility,  on 
which  discussion  is  exhausted.  The  cause  is  pleaded,  and  judgment 
has  now  to  be  given.  We  are  in  presence  of  a  people  sometimes 
logical  to  excess,  but  the  fact  of  the  Emperor  being  alone  account- 
able for  all  the  acts  of  the  Government  does  not  exclude  a  palpable, 
practical,  and  daily  secondary  responsibility  of  the  Ministers.  The 
Ministers,  hitherto  responsible  administratively,  become  so  politi- 
cally ;  they  were  so  individually,  and  are  so  collectively ;  but  to 
whom  ?  What  I  find  in  the  various  articles  on  this  subject  is  vague, 
while  every  body  might  have  been  so  easily  satisfied  by  the  insertion 
of  the  simple  phrase — the  Ministers  are  responsible  to  the  Chambers. 

The  President. — ''  And  to  the  country .'' 

Prince  Napoleon. — "To  the  country  represented  by  the  Chambers.^' 

The  President.—"  They  are  so.'' 
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M.  Boinvilliers. — "  It  is  so  provided/' 

Prince  Napoleon. — "  No,  it  is  not,  and  it  ought  to  be,  for  no  doubt 
should  exist  on  the  subject.     I  have  another  defect  to  point  out,  and 
it  concerns  the  origin  and  composition  of  the  Senate.     I  desire  for 
this  Chamber  a  thorough  participation  with  the  other  in  the  legis- 
lative ix)wcr.     Apprehensions  entertained  by  some  persons  as  to  the 
future  have  been  s|)oken  of.     Well !  in  my  eyes,  if  a  black  spot 
exists  on  the  horizon,  it  is  the  danger  which  would  be  created  by  the 
omnii)otent  isolation  of  a  single  Cluiml>er — a  Convention  in  presence 
of  a  Csesar.     I  should  prefer  for  the  Senate  a  complete  legislative 
power  rather  than  an  illusory  constituent  one.     The  latter  ought  to 
be  shared  by  the  Km])eror  and  the  two  Chambers.     I  do  not  like 
those  subtle  distinctions  and  imaginary  demarcations  of  functions. 
In  my  view,  a  Constitution  ought  to  consist  of  a  small  number  of 
essential  principles,  such  as  the  form  of  the  Government  and  the 
choice   of  the   dynasty,   while   questions   of    mere    constitutional 
mechanism  are  only  secondar}'  in  importance.     The  best  regime  for 
a  country  is  as  little  theory  as  possible  and  a  judicious  application 
of  what    has   l)een    decided   on.     As  to  the   composition   of  thia 
Assembly  I  shall  only  say  that  in  order  to  give  strength  to  an 
institution  you  must  go  to  the  source  of  its  force ;  election  is  certainly 
more  ]>4)werful  tlian  any  mere  nomination,  and  history  has  proved 
that  the  fertile  soil  of  universal  suffrage  is  more  favourable  to  the 
vigour  of  any  body  than  the  mere  brilliant  sand  of  Imperial  favour. 
In  order  to  finish  with  what  concerns  the  Senate,  I  will  descritie 
what  its  position  will  be  after  the  Senalus  Consult nm.     The  memWre 
are  naminl  exclusively  by  the  Emperor;  his  Majesty  can  preside 
over  the  sittings  if  he  thinks  proper  {Senatus  ConMultum  of  1H52)  ; 
it  |>os8esses  not  a  permanent  constituent  power,  but  in  case  of  a 
dissolution  of  the  Ijeglslative  Body  and  the  convocation  of  the  new 
one — a  |K'riod  which  might  extend  to  six  months — it  is  invested 
with  the  right  of  providing  for  all  legislative  necessities,  appart^ntly 
including  the  voting  of  the  budget.     Such  privileges  are  exorbitant 
and  embarrassing,  and  to  make  use  of  them  would  Ik*  a  dangi^rous 
extn*uiity.     Those  |)owers  alarm  me,  I  avow,  and  I  would  ret'ommend 
their   abandonment.      I  arrive  at  another  point.      I    see    by    the 
journals  that  an   amendment   had  been   presented  asking  for  the 
suppn^on  of  the  SenafuM  ConsHltutH  whieh  prohibits  the  discussion 
of  the  Constitution.     1   entin»ly  agri»e  with  that    demand,    for   I 
consider  that  the  duty  of  every  g«Mxl  citizen  n»quires  him  to  take 
an  interest   in   {x'litics.     ln<litferenee  in  such  matters  is  dangen>us 
for  a  nmntrv.     I  should  also  desin*  a  miKlilication  of  the  articles 
rt*ganling  the  nomination  of  deputies,  their  numlier,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  the  electoral  circumscripti<ins.     The  numlM.'r  of  memln^ni 
ought  to  Ik*  augmented  and   the  arrondissement  adopted   as   the 
b:isis  of  elivtoral  districts.     I  shall  not  dwell  up<»n  the  inc<invenience« 
of  the  pres<*nt  system;  they  iiivulve  an  anachronism  which   might 
become  dangerous  to  those  who  employ  it.      1  now  come  t4>  another 
and    i^niver  |M»int  ;   1   allude  to  muniei|nl    reform.       I    share    the 
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opinion  of  those  who  advocate  the  election  of  the  mayors  by  the 
municipal  councils^  or,  if  you  are  not  disposed  to  go  so  far,  I 
ask  for  the  suppression  of  the  article  which  enables  the  Emperor  to 
select  those  functionaries  outside  the  local  body,  and  I  also  desire 
that  the  proceedings  of  the  latter  should  be  made  public.  Those  are 
the  principal  points  which  I  submit  to  the  examination  of  the  Senate. 
I  have  confined  my  arguments  to  discussing  the  Constitutional 
obstacles  which  oppose  the  foundation  of  that  dream  of  my  life,  a 
Liberal  Empire.  Hereafter  when  we  come  to  the  discussion  of 
particular  measures  other  questions  will  arise,  such  as  the  suppression 
of  what  remains  of  the  law  on  general  safety,  the  abolition  of  Article 
75  of  the  Constitution  of  the  year  VIII. ;  a  Bill  on  the  administra- 
tion of  the  city  of  Paris ;  one  on  the  relations  of  Church  and  State  ; 
on  primary,  gratuitous,  and  obligatory  instruction  ;^  on  the  liberty  of 
superior  teaching ;  on  decentralization ;  on  the  emancipation  of  the 
citizen;  on  the  reduction  of  expenditure;  and  on  foreign  policy. 
Then  will  come  the  real  struggle,  and, we  shall  see  all  ancient  abuses 
and  superannuated  practices  vanish.  The  mission  of  the  Empire  is 
to  do  what  no  other  Government  has  been  able  to,  would  not  have 
dared  to  attempt — to  act  in  unison  with  the  great  popular  and 
democratic  aspiration.  Do  not  allow  yourselves  to  be  frightened  by  the 
Spectre  Rouge  and  other  well-known  evocations !  The  best  method 
of  combatting  revolutions  is  to  adopt  what  is  good  in  them,  and  this 
is  the  path  on  which  the  Government  has  entered;  let  it  perse vere.^' 
M.  Forcade  de  la  Roquette,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  then  rose  and 
said, — "In  the  speech  which  we  have  just  heard,  by  the  side  of  liberal 
sentiments,  in  which  the  Government  fully  participates,  there  are  pro- 
positions, interpretations,  and  a  series  of  observations  which  are  per- 
sonal to  the  speaker.  We  cannot  accept  any  other  responsibility  than 
that  of  our  own  opinions  and  acts,  and  before  those  we  shall  never  recoil, 
but  I  can  declare  that  I  would  never  be  the  responsible  Minister  to 
a  policy  such  as  has  been  just  set  forth.  I  am  not  of  those  who 
doubt  the  possibility  of  the  alliance  of  the  Empire  with  liberty.  My 
firm  belief  is  that  the  Napoleons  are  destined  to  establish  constitu- 
tional monarchy  in  this  country.  But  liberty  is  not  founded 
with  temerity,  with  that  impetuosity  which  pretends  to  suppress 
all  obstacles.  Such  doctrines  were  developed  before  the  Consti- 
tuent Assembly;  the  men  who  composed  it  went  straight  before 
them ;  they  saw  the  beauty  of  liberty,  but  they  did  not  perceive 
the  dangers;  they  failed;  do  not  let  us  follow  their  example. 
Let  us  imitate  the  prudence  and  patience  of  the  Emperor.  The 
Constitution  of  the  year  1852  has  been  described  as  quasi -dictatorial, 
as  establishing  personal  power.  But  it  did  not  pretend  to  lay  down 
immovable  principles;  it  promises  successive  developments  of  liberty. 
In  1800,  gentlemen,  the  Emperor  was  perfectly  master  of  the 
situation;  he  looked  at  the  regime  of  1852,  and  said  spontaneously, 
'  There  is  something  to  be  done,^  and  then  appeared  the  decree  of 
November  24.  But  certain  persons  have  said,  ^  The  Emperor  has 
been  rather  too  hasty ;  these  innovations  may  be  necessary,  but  he 
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should  have  waited  till  they  were  asked  for/  This  appreciation  is 
quite  erroneous.  The  Emperor  has  shown  neither  impatience  nor 
precipitation.  In  presence  of  the  great  problems  of  the  epoch  he 
felt  the  necessity  of  calling  on  the  country  to  pronounce  on  those 
arduous  questions  with  a  fiill  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Every  step 
taken  by  the  Sovereign  in  the  liberal  path  has  been  profoundly 
meditated.  If  we  come  to  the  letter  of  January  19,  1S67,  can  you 
suppose,  gentlemen,  that  the  Emperor  and  his  Ministers  did  not 
foresee  that  the  liberty  of  the  Press  would  propagate  in  all  countries 
the  most  infamous  calumnies^  the  most  odious  falsehoods  against  the 
depositaries  of  power  ?  The  Chief  of  the  State  and  his  Grovemment 
saw  and  accepted  that  difficulty  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  modem 
societies.  There  exists,  however,  a  force  capable  of  struggling  against 
the  abuses  of  the  Press.  I  mean  the  strength  of  the  Imperial 
Government.  The  liberty  of  the  journals  has  now  existed  for 
eighteen  months,  and  no  attack  has  been  spared,  either  on  the 
Sovereign  or  on  the  Government  sprung  from  universal  suffirage. 
At  the  end  of  that  period  the  Empire  has  decreed  the  amnesty. 
Those  who  rule  the  country  know  well  that  there  is  no  popularity, 
no  prestige  to  be  compared  to  that  enjoyed  by  the  name  of  Napoleon.'' 
The  Minister  then  reverted  to  the  dispositions  of  the  Senatns  Con- 
sultum,  and  declared  that  he  could  not  share  the  ideas  expressed  by 
Prince  Napoleon  either  with  respect  to  the  attributes  and  composi- 
tion of  the  Senate,  or  on  the  subject  of  the  constituent  power  and 
the  Municipal  Councils.  "  If  such  doctrines  were  to  prevail,''  said 
he, "  in  the  Councils  of  Government,  I,  for  one,  should  cease  to  belong 
to  it.  A  word  now  on  the  Ministerial  responsibility.  When  the 
interpellation  of  the  116  deputies  was  deposited,  mention  was  made 
of  that  of  the  Emperor  himself,  and  a  great  number  of  those  who 
signed  it  only  did  so  under  condition  that  the  Chief  of  the  State 
should  still  be  held  answerable,  and  should  not  cease  to  govern  the 
country.  And  this  reserve  was  accepted  by  the  authors  of  the  in- 
terpellation. The  question  relative  to  the  mimicipalities  is  very 
serious ;  the  Prince  avers  that  he  has  conversed  about  it  with  the 
peasantry.  I  also  have  done  the  same,  and  also  with  magistrates 
and  administrators,  and  can  declare  that  his  Highness's  opinion  is 
not  in  accord  with  the  feeling  of  the  population  or  with  that  of  the 
Councils- General,  and  I  add  that  neither  in  the  Senate  nor  in  the 
Legislative  Chamber  would  there  be  found  a  majority  to  maintain 
principles  so  dangerous  to  the  State."  The  Minister  after  recom- 
mending confidence  in  the  compatibility  of  the  Empire  with  liberty, 
concluded  as  follows: — "The  undertaking  is  difficult,  we  know, 
but  is  worthy  of  a  Napoleon ;  and  permit  me  to  say  that  it  is, 
perhaps,  the  only  work  that  can  stUl  add  something  more  to  the 
greatness  of  that  name  in  history." 

The  day  after  his  great  speech  Prince  Napoleon  went  to  St. 
Cloud,  and  had  an  interview  with  the  Emperor, — a  fact  which  was 
much  commented  upon  by  the  Press,  and  from  which  various 
inferences  were  drawn ;  but  the  general  opinion  was,  that  however 
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little  the  Emperor  might  be  disposed  to  agree  in  the  political  views 
of  his  cousin,  he  was  not  at  all  displeased  with  the  freedom  with 
which  he  had  expressed  them. 

M.  Devienne  replied  on  the  following  day  to  Prince  Napoleon's 
speech ;  and  M.  Michel  Chevalier  then  rose.  After  briefly  examining 
the  First  Napoleonic  Constitution — that  of  the  year  VIII.,  and 
referring  to  that  of  1852  as  based  upon  it  with  certain  differences 
which,  after  the  adoption  of  the  present  Senatus  Consultum,  will 
become  more  striking  than  they  have  hitherto  been — he  pointed  out 
the  main  feature  of  both  these  Constitutions  as  establishing  two 
assemblies,  two  political  bodies,  one  making  the  laws,  the  other 
charged  with  changes  in  the  Constitution,  and  contrasted  it  with  the 
system  adopted  in  nearly  all  other  constitutional  countries,  of  having 
two  Chambers  alike  possessing  and  exercising  both  the  legislative 
and  the  constituent  faculties.  As  the  two  principal  examples  of 
this  latter  system,  he  cited  England  and  the  United  States,  noticing, 
in  passing,  the  principal  differences  between  the  Constitutions  of 
those  two  countries.  He  declared  himself  frankly  opposed  to  the 
system  that  dates  from  the  year  VIII.  After  eloquently  sketching 
the  present  greatness  and  prosperity  of  the  two  Anglo-Saxon 
countries,  he  combatted  the  prevalent  notion  that  what  they  have 
realized  is  not  realizable  in  France.  Those  who  make  and  repeat 
this  objection,  he  said,  seem  to  imagine  that  England  was  bom  with 
a  perfectly  organized  Parliamentary  system,  which  has  ever  since 
gone  on  working  without  disaster  or  hindrance.  He  pointed  out  the 
historical  incorrectness  of  this  idea,  and  traced  the  many  severe 
struggles  through  which  our  country  passed  before  attaining  "  to  a 
system  of  government  magnificent  in  its  results  and  admirable  for 
the  regularity  with  which  it  works.''  The  objections  made  and 
often  declared  irrefutable  as  regards  France  to  the  regimen  of  two 
Chambers,  analogous  to  those  comprising  the  English  Parliament, 
he  denounced  as  specious  and  unfounded,  and  as  condemned  by 
reason  and  experience.     He  said, — 

"  Do  not  lull  yourselves  with  flattering  hopes  that  the  writers  and 
orators  who  represent  the  living  strength  to  the  national  mind  will 
ever  rest  until  they  shall  have  obtaine<l  the  system  of  government 
which  they  have  a  thousand  reasons  to  believe  the  best.  You  may 
impede  the  movement,  but  you  cannot  completely  arrest  it.  And 
notwithstanding  the  repugnance  the  Government  yesterday  mani- 
fested by  the  organ  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  I  do  not  fear  to 
say  that  perhaps  two  years  will  not  have  passed  before  the  Govern- 
ment, yielding  to  public  opinion,  will  itself  propose  the  change." 

M.  Chevalier  concluded  by  saying  that,  having  pointed  out  the 
deficiences  in  the  Senatus  Consult  urn,  and  the  additions  which  he 
feels  certain  must  at  an  early  date  be  made  to  it,  he  should  eagerly 
vote  for  it,  with  a  feeling  of  deep  gratitude  to  the  great  Sovereign 
who  has  taken  the  initiative. 

In  the  result  the  Senatus  Consultum  was  adopted  by  the  Senate 
by  a  majority  of  134  votes— only  three  Senators  voting  against  it. 
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These  were  Count  Boulay  (de  la  Meurthe)^  the  Marquis  de  Grerardin^ 
and  Baron  de  Vincent. 

We  should  mention  that  in  the  course  of  the  debate^  in  answer  to 
an  inquiry  by  Baron  Brenier  as  to  how  far  the  renewal  of  existing 
treaties  of  commerce  with  England  and  other  countries  would  be 
subject  to  a  vote  of  the  Chamber,  M.  de  Forcade,  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  spoke  as  follows  : — 

"  This  is  the  situation  in  which  we  find  ourselves  as  regards  the 
treaty  with  England.  It  dates  from  1860 ;  the  period  of  ten  years 
fixed  by  the  treaty  finishes  next  year ;  but  as  the  treaty  continues 
unless  it  be  ^denounced'  a  year  beforehand,  it  remains  executory 
until  1871.  In  fact,  there  is  a  stipulation  in  the  treaty  to  the  eflPect 
that,  on  its  expiration,  it  shall  continue  of  right,  in  the  absence  of  a 
contrary  declaration,  and  in  some  sort  by  tacite  reconduction,  I  ask 
pardon  of  the  Senate  for  using  this  expression,  which  belongs  rather 
to  civil  law  than  to  diplomatic  law,  but  it  appears  to  me  to  define 
pretty  exactly  the  import  of  Art.  21, 1  think,  of  the  treaty  of  com- 
merce with  England.  This,  gentlemen,  is  the  situation  of  afiairs. 
Now,  if  I  rightly  understand  Baron  Brenier,  two  questions  are  put 
— first,  whether  a  new  treaty  is  necessary  to  continue  the  old  one, 
and  whether  that  new  treaty  will  have  to  be  submitted  to  the  Legis- 
lative Body.  Well,  the  treaty  says  that  the  tariflPs  and  the  Custom- 
house duties  established  in  those  tariffs  shall  be  maintained  until  the 
one  or  the  other  Government  shall  notify  its  '  denunciation.'  There 
is,  then,  no  new  Act  to  make ;  the  treaty  with  England  continues  as 
a  matter  of  course  between  the  two  contracting  parties.  But,  says 
Baron  Brenier,  if  there  are  modifications  of  the&eaty  with  England? 
in  that  case  there  must  be  a  new  treaty  as  far  as  regards  the  articles 
it  should  be  necessary  to  modify,  and  the  Government  considers  that 
those  modifications  cannot  be  introduced  without  the  assent  of  the 
Legislative  Body  and  the  Senate.  But,  at  the  same  time,  I  desire 
to  say  that  the  Government,  in  presenting  the  Senatus  Consultum, 
has  had  no  idea  of  changing  its  commercial  policy ;  it  finds  it  good, 
it  believes  that  it  has  produced  great  results,  its  intention  is  to 
defend  it.'' 

One  of  the  most  popular  preachers  of  late  years  in  France  has 
been  Le  Pere  Hyacinthe,  who  was  Superior  of  the  Order  of  the 
Barefooted  Carmelites  in  Paris.  His  views  were  extremely  liberal, 
and  latterly  gave  great  offence  to  the  ecclesiastical  authorities, 
especially  to  the  Ultramontane  party.  The  consequence  was  that  he 
resolved  to  resign  his  oflSce,  as  he  found  that  he  could  no  longer 
preach  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience  without  incurring 
the  censure  of  his  superiors.  He  therefore  addressed  the  following 
letter  to  the  General  of  the  Order  of  Barefooted  Carmelites  at  Rome. 
It  was  dated  Sept.  20,  1869. 

"My  very  reverend  Father, — During  the  five  years  that  my 
ministry  at  Notre  Dame  de  Paris  has  lasted,  and  in  spite  of  the 
open  attaeks  and  secret  accusations  of  which  I  have  been  the  object, 
your  esteem  and  confidence  have  never  for  an  instant  failed  me. 
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Of  this  I  preserve  numerous  testimonies  written  by  your  hand^  and 
applying  to  my  preachings  as  much  as  to  me  personally.  Under 
all  circumstances^  I  shall  have  that  in  grateful  remembrance. 

"  To-day,  however,  by  an  abrupt  change,  of  which  1  do  not  seek 
the  cause  in  your  heart,  but  in  the  intrigues  of  an  all-powerful  party 
at  Rome,  you  accuse  what  you  encouraged,  you  blame  what  you 
lately  approved,  and  you  require  me  to  speak  a  language  or  to 
maintain  a  silence  which  would  no  longer  be  the  entire  and  loyal 
expression  of  my  conscience. 

"  I  do  not  hesitate  an  instant.  To  use  a  language  perverted  by 
dictation  or  mutilated  by  reticency,  I  could  not  ascend  the  pulpit  of 
Notre  Dame.  I  express  my  regret  to  the  intelligent  and  courageous 
Archbishop  who  opened  it  to  me,  and  who  has  maintained  me  there 
in  spite  of  the  ill-will  of  the  men  to  whom  I  just  now  referred.  I 
express  my  regret  to  the  imposing  auditory  which  there  environed 
me  with  its  attention,  with  its  sympathies,  I  was  nearly  adding 
with  its  friendship.  I  should  be  worthy  neither  of  the  audience,  nor 
of  the  Bishop,  nor  of  God,  could  I  consent  to  play  such  a  part 
before  them. 

"  At  the  same  time  I  quit  the  convent  I  inhabit,  and  which, 
under  the  new  circumstances  made  for  me,  becomes  to  me  a  prison 
of  the  soul.  In  thus  acting  I  am  not  unfaithful  to  my  vows ;  I 
promised  monastic  obedience,  but  within  the  limits  of  the  integrity 
of  my  conscience,  of  the  dignity  of  my  person  and  of  my  ministry. 
I  promised  under  the  benefit  of  that  superior  law  of  justice  and  of 
royal  liberty ,  which  is,  according  to  the  Apostle  St.  James,  the 
proper  law  of  the  Christian.  It  was  the  most  perfect  practice  of 
this  holy  liberty  that  I  came  to  ask  of  the  cloister,  now  more  than 
ten  years  ago,  m  the  glow  of  an  enthusiasm  pure  from  all  human 
calculations,  1  dare  not  add  free  from  every  youthful  illusion.  If, 
in  exchange  for  my  sacrifices,  to-day  I  am  offered  chains,  it  is  not 
only  my  right,  but  my  dutv  to  reject  them. 

"  The  present  hour  is  solemn.  The  Church  is  traversing  one  of 
the  most  violent,  obscure,  and  decisive  crises  of  its  existence  here 
below.  For  the  first  time  for  300  years,  an  (Ecumenical  Council  is 
not  only  convoked,  but  declared  necessary :  that  is  the  expression  of 
the  Holy  Father.  It  is  not  at  such  a  moment  that  a  preacher  of  the 
Gospel,  were  he  the  last  of  all,  can  consent  to  be  silent,  like  those 
dumb  dogs  of  Israel,  faithless  guardians  whom  the  prophet  reproaches 
with  not  being  able  to  hvirk— canes  mutt,  non  valenfes  latrare.  The 
Saints  were  never  mute.  I  am  not  one  of  them,  but  yet  I  am  of 
their  race — -filii  sanctorum  sumus — ^and  my  ambition  has  always  been 
that  my  footsteps,  my  tears,  and,  if  necessary,  my  blood,  should  fall 
on  the  traces  which  theirs  have  left. 

"  Therefore  do  I,  before  the  Holy  Father,  and  before  the  Council, 
protest,  as  a  Christian  and  as  a  priest,  against  those  doctrines  and 
practices  which  are  called  Roman,  but  which  are  not  Christian,  and 
which,  by  their  encroachments,  ever  more  audacious  and  more  fatal, 
tend  to  change  the  Constitution  of  the  Church,  the  substance  as  well 
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as  the  form  of  its  teaching,  and  even  the  spirit  of  its  piety.  I 
protest  against  the  divorce,  as  impious  as  it  is  senseless,  it  is  sought 
to  bring  about  between  the  Church,  which  is  our  mother  according 
to  eternity,  and  the  society  of  the  nineteenth  century,  of  which  we  are 
the  sons  in  a  temporal  sense,  and  towards  which  we  also  have  duties 
and  tendernesses. 

^^  I  protest  against  that  still  more  radical  and  alarming  opposition 
with  human  nature,  wounded  and  revolted  by  those  false  doctors  in 
its  most  indestructible  and  holy  aspirations.  I  protest,  above  all, 
against  the  sacrilegious  perversion  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Son  of  God 
Himself,  whereof  the  spirit  and  the  letter  are  equally  trampled  under 
foot  by  the  pharasaism  of  the  new  law.  My  deepest  conviction  is 
that  if  France  in  particular,  and  the  Latin  races  in  general,  are  given 
up  to  social,  moral,  and  religious  anarchy,  the  principal  cause  is  not, 
most  assuredly,  in  Catholicism  itself,  but  in  the  manner  in  which 
Catholicism  has  long  been  underetood  and  practised. 

"  I  appeal  to  the  Council  which  is  about  to  meet  to  seek  remedies 
for  the  excess  of  our  evils,  and  to  apply  them  with  as  much  force  as 
gentleness.  But  if  fears  which  I  will  not  share  came  to  be  realized, 
if  the  august  assembly  had  not  more  liberty  in  its  deliberations  than 
it  now  has  in  its  preparation ;  if,  in  a  word,  it  were  deprived  of  the 
characters  essential  to  an  CEcumenical  Council,  I  would  cry  out  to 
God  and  to  men  to  demand  another,  truly  brought  together  in  the 
Holy  Spirit — not  in  the  spirit  of  parties — really  representing  the 
Universal  Church,  and  not  the  silence  of  some  and  the  oppression  of 
others.  ^  For  the  hurt  of  the  daughter  of  my  people  am  I  hurt ;  I 
am  black ;  astonishment  hath  taken  hold  on  me.  Is  there  no  balm 
in  Gilead  ?  is  there  no  physician  there  ?  why  then  is  not  the  health 
of  the  daughter  of  my  people  recovered  ?  '  (Jeremiah  viii.) 

^^And,  finally,  I  appeal  to  your  tribunal,  O  Lord  Jesus!  Ad 
tuum,  Domine  Jesu,  tribunal  appello.  It  is  in  your  presence  that  I 
write  these  lines;  it  is  at  your  feet,  after  having  prayed  much, 
reflected  much,  sufiered  much,  and  waited  long,  it  is  at  your  feet 
that  I  sign  them.  I  have  the  confidence  that  if  men  condemn  them 
upon  earth,  you  will  approve  them  in  Heaven.  That  suffices  me 
both  in  life  and  in  death.'^ 

In  his  answer  the  General  of  the  Order  said,  "  You  must  be 
aware,  reverend  father,  that  I  have  never  foi  bidden  you  to  preach, 
that  I  have  never  given  you  any  order  or  imposed  any  restriction 
on  your  teachings.  I  only  took  the  liberty  of  giving  to  you  some 
counsels,  and  of  addressing  to  you  some  observations,  especially  on 
the  subject  of  your  last  lectures,  as  in  my  quality  of  Superior  it  was 
my  right  and  my  duty  to  do.  You  were,  consequently,  as  free  to 
continue  your  preachings  at  Paris  or  elsewhere  as  in  preceding  years, 
before  my  letter  of  the  22nd  July  last,  and  if  you  have  resolved  not 
to  reappear  in  the  pulpit  of  Notre  Dame  de  Paris,  it  is  voluntarily 
and  of  your  own  free  will,  and  not  by  virtue  of  measures  adopted  by 
me  towards  you.  Your  letter  of  the  20th  announces  to  me  that 
you  are  about  to  leave  your  monastery  in  Paris.     I  learn,  indeed,  by 
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the  journals  and  by  private  letters  that  you  have  already  left  it,  and 
have  cast  off  your  gown  without  any  ecclesiastical  authorization.  If 
the  fact  is  unfortunately  true,  I  would  remark  to  you,  my  reverend 
father,  that  the  monk  who  quits  his  monastery  and  the  dress  of  his 
order  without  the  regular  permission  from  the  competent  authority 
is  considered  as  a  real  apostate,  and  is,  consequently,  liable  to  the 
canonical  penalties  mentioned  in  Cap.  Periculoso.  The  punishment 
is,  as  you  are  aware,  the  greater  excommunication,  lata  sententia ; 
and,  according  to  our  rules,  confirmed  by  the  Holy  See,  part  iii., 
chap.  XXXV.,  No.  12,  those  who  leave  the  community  without  authori- 
zation incur  the  greater  excommunication  ipso  facto  and  the  note  of 
infamy.  Q«i  a  congregatione  recedunt,  prater  apostasiam,  ipso/act<i 
excommunicationem  et  infamia  notam  incurrvtit.  As  your  Superior, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  prescriptions  of  the  apostolic  decrees, 
which  order  me  to  employ  even  censure  to  bring  you  back  to  the 
bosom  of  the  Order  you  have  so  deplorably  abandoned,  I  am  under 
the  necessity  of  calling  on  you  to  return  to  the  monastery  in  Paris 
which  you  have  quitted  within  ten  days  from  the  date  of  the  present 
letter,  observing  to  you  that  if  you  do  not  obey  this  order  within  the 
time  stated  you  will  be  deprived  canonically  of  all  the  charges  you 
hold  in  the  Order  of  Barefooted  Carmelite  Monks,  and  will  remain 
under  the  censure  established  by  the  common  law  and  by  our  rules. 
May  you,  my  reverend  father,  listen  to  our  voice  and  to  the  cry  of 
your  conscience ;  may  you  promptly  and  seriously  descend  within 
yourself,  see  the  depth  of  your  fall,  and  by  a  heroic  resolution  man- 
fiiUy  recover  yourself,  repair  the  great  scandal  you  have  caused, 
and  by  that  means  console  the  Church,  your  mother,  you  have  so 
much  afflicted.  That  is  the  most  sincere  and  ardent  desire  of  my 
heart ;  it  is  also  that  which  your  afflicted  friends,  and  myself,  your 
father,  ask  with  all  the  fervour  of  our  souls  of  God  Almighty — of 
God,  so  full  of  mercy  and  goodness.'^ 

Pere  Hyacinthe,  however,  did  not  yield  to  this  remonstrance,  and 
refused  to  return  to  the  monastery.  He  soon  after  quitted  France 
and  sailed  for  the  United  States. 

According  to  Article  46  of  the  Constitution,  the  latest  day  to 
which  the  meeting  of  the  New  Legislative  Chambers  ought  to  have 
been  postponed  was  the  26th  of  October,  but  a  decree  appeared  in 
the  Journal  Officiel  on  the  3rd  of  October,  convoking  the  Assembly 
on  the  29th  of  November.  This  gave  great  offence  to  the  Republican 
party,  and  was  made  the  ground  of  bitter  invective  against  the 
Government.     Some  of  the  more  violent  members  announced  their 

• 

intention  of  proceeding  to  the  Chamber  on  the  26th  of  October,  and 
in  a  letter  published  by  M.  Raspail,  and  addressed  to  "Messieurs 
les  Ministres,^'  he  asked,  '^Has  this  postponement  been  suggested 
by  a  caprice  of  bad  temper  and  infirm  health,  to  preserve  the  idea 
of  personal  power,  which  henceforth  no  longer  exists  ?  But  then, 
why  not  have  indicated  a  date  anterior  to  the  26th,  instead  of 
deferring  the  opening  of  the  Chamber  to  November  29th,  without 
any  apparent  motive  ?     In  swearing  obedience  to  the  Constitution 

R  2 
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we  had  raised  it  to  the  height  of  our  popular  mandate ;  you  teach 
us  to  consider  it  as  a  dead  letter^  since  you  are  the  first  to  violate  it. 
As  soon  as  the  Chamber  shall  be  organized  you  must  expect  to  be 
interpellated  on  this  subject ;  and  afterwards  a  demand  of  impeach- 
ment for  a  breach  of  the  Constitution  will  be  made  by  the  majority, 
if  that  majority  shows  itself  worthy  of  its  prerogatives.'' 

But  at  a  meeting  of  the  Deputies  of  the  Left  in  Paris,  a  manifesto 
was  drawn  up  in  which  they  stated  their  reasons  for  not  repairing 
to  the  Chamber  on  the  26th  of  October.     They  said, — 

"  In  proceeding  there  we  should  of  necessity  provoke  a  manifesta- 
tion of  which  no  one  could,  in  present  circumstances,  regulate  the 
march  and  the  extent.  But  we  have  no  right  to  deliver  up  to  chance 
the  fate  of  liberty  now  reviving. 

"  When  a  great  revolution — one  eminently  pacific — ^has  been  com- 
menced ;  when  day  by  day  its  inevitable  denouement  is  more  clearly 
perceived,  there  would  be  a  great  want  of  tact  in  furnishing  to  the 
Government  any  pretext  whatever  to  regain  strength  from  a  riot. 

^^  If  the  authorities  trample  under  foot  the  Constitutional  rules 
which  it  has  itself  traced  out,  the  Democracy  has  for  the  moment 
only  one  thing  to  do — to  take  note  of  such  conduct.  That  Constitution 
which  the  Government  thinks  fit  to  undo  with  its  own  hands  we 
have  been  obliged  to  submit  to,  and  we  ought  not  to  attempt  to 
restore  it  by  taking  up  its  defence. 

'^  In  this  situation  we  have  resolved  to  wait  for  the  actual  opening 
of  the  next  session. 

"  Then  we  shall  call  the  Executive  to  accoimt  for  this  new  insult 
to  the  nation. 

^^  Then  we  shall  show  by  the  very  experiment  which  has  been  made 
during  the  last  three  months  that  the  personal  power,  while  pretend- 
ing to  give  way  in  presence  of  the  public  reprobation,  has  never 
ceased  to  act  and  speak  in  the  character  of  a  master. 

"  Then  we  shall  pursue  on  the  ground  of  universal  sufeage  and 
national  sovereignly — ^the  only  one  that  can  henceforth  subsist — the 
work  of  democratic  and  radical  reform,  the  flag  of  which  has  been 
placed  by  the  people  in  our  hands.'' 

This  manifesto  had  twenty  signatures,  including  those  of  MM. 
Jules  Favre,  Gambetta,  Gamier  Pages,  Pelletan,  Picard,  and  Jules 
Simon. 

It  was  feared  that  some  disturbance  might  take  place  on  the  26th 
of  October,  and  every  precaution  was  adopted  by  the  Government ; 
but  the  day  passed  oflP  without  the  slightest  disorder,  and  the  only 
result  was  that  the  Parisians  laughed  at  the  disappointment  of  a  few 
excited  Republicans. 

During  the  autumn  the  Emperor  had  an  attack  of  illness,  which 
became  the  fertile  source  of  alarming  rumours.  We  believe  that  it 
was  nothing  more  than  neuralgia  and  rheumatism ;  but  he  was 
obliged  to  abstain  from  all  public  business  for  some  time,  and  phy- 
sicians were  daily  in  attendance  upon  him.  It  was  a  current  report 
that  his  Migesty  intended  to  abdicate,  for  which  we  need  hardly  say 
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there  was  not  a  shadow  of  foundation ;  and  the  complete  re-esta- 
blishment of  his  health  soon  put  an  end  to  the  wild  speculations 
which  his  illness  had  occasioned. 

On  the  15th  of  November,  the  Prussian  Ambassador  on  presenting 
his  credentials  to  the  Emperor  said,  ''  By  using  all  my  efforts  to 
maintain  and  cement  the  friendly  relations  and  good  understanding 
which  so  happily  exist  between  the  Courts  and  the  Governments  of 
France  and  Prussia,  and  also  of  the  North  German  Confederation, 
and  which,  being  based  upon  mutual  interests,  the  two  countries  so 
cordially  desire  to  develope,  I  shall  only  be  obeying  the  express  wish 
of  my  Sovereign/' 

The  Emperor  replied,  '^I  appreciate  the  sentiments  which  you 
have  expressed  to  me  in  the  name  of  your  Sovereign.  Like  him, 
I  wish  to  maintain  good  relations  between  the  two  Governments, 
and  to  forward  the  development  of  friendly  relations  between 
Prussia,  the  North  German  Confederation,  and  France.  I  cannot 
but  congratulate  mjrself  on  the  choice  made  by  the  King  in  send- 
ing you  to  Paris,  and  I  beg  you  to  lely  upon  the  kindly  leoeption 
you  will  find  among  us/' 

As  it  is  interesting  to  know  what  are  the  objects  and  policy  which 
the  Opposition  in  IWoe  has  in  view,  we  give  some  ertoacts  froma 
manifesto  which  was  signed  and  published  by  twejpty-seven  Deputies 
of  the  Left  in  the  month  of  November.     They  said, — 

^^  The  Administration  cannot  continue  to  hold  the  function,  of 
which  it  has  made  a  scandalous  use,  to  define  and  rearrange  the 
electoral  circumscriptions,  as  that  right  belongs  only  to  the  legis- 
lature. 

"  Voting  should  be  freed  from  the  trammel  of  a  preliminary  oath, 
and  from  all  intervention  on  the  part  of  the  authorities.  Its  honesty 
should  be  guaranteed  by  municipal  independence.  In  that  respect 
all  impartial  minds  are  agreed. 

''  The  undersigned  do  no  more  than  obey  the  public  voice  when 
they  demand  by  a  Bill  the  election  of  mayors,  and  require  that  Paris 
and  Lyons  shall  be  again  placed  under  the  common  law. 

"  They  should,at  the  same  time,  assure  liberty  of  action  to  the  muni- 
cipalities, and  deliver  them  from  their  present  paralyzing  tutelage. 

^^  Electoral  liberty  and  municipal  freedom  would  be  inefiective  if 
the  intolerable  privileges  which  shield  public  functionaries  were 
maintained.  Here  again  public  opionion  is  unanimous,  and  the 
Bill  which  will  repeal  Art.  75  of  the  Constitution  of  the  year  VIII. 
will  only  give  a  legitimate  and  tardy  satisfaction. 

^'  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  abrogation  of  the  military  law — 
that  measure  which,  containing  a  double  menace  against  peace  and 
against  liberty,  exhausts  the  country  by  depriving  it  of  its  most 
fruitful  resources.  It  ought  to  disappear  and  give  place  to  a  system 
arming  the  nation  for  the  defence  of  the  country  and  of  its  free 
institutions. 

'^  As  the  sanction  of  this  system,  the  right  of  declaring  war  should 
be  deferred  to  the  national  will. 
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"  In  our  eyes  those  reforms  are  the  vital  condition  of  order  and 
process,  and  in  order  to  prepare  them  the  Press  must  be  free  from 
its  impediments.  To  suppress  the  caution-money  and  the  stamp^  to 
re-establish  trial  by  jury,  to  decree  the  freedom  of  printing  and 
bookselling,  is  what  the  Opposition  has  long  since  demanded^  and 
what  we  shall  propose  in  virtue  of  the  right  of  initiative. 

^'  Finally,  we  shall  demand  the  abrogation  of  Art.  291  of  the  Penal 
Code,  and  call  for  liberty  of  association,  as  well  as  for  the  revision  of 
the  law  on  public  meetings,  in  order  to  abolish  the  arbitrary  provi- 
sions which,  by  humiliating  and  limiting  the  exercise  of  an  essential 
right,  irritate  men's  minds  and  give  rise  to  causes  of  conflicts, 
always  to  be  regretted.'' 

A  fresh  election  for  Paris  took  place  in  November,  and  amongst 
those  who  were  returned  were  MM.  Cremieux,  Rochefort,  Arago, 
an4  Glais-Bizoin.  We  have  already  mentioned  that  M.  Rochefort 
had  been  condemned  par  contumace  for  a  seditious  libel  to  fine  and 
imprisonment,  and  when  he  crossed  the  Belgian  frontier  to  present 
himself  as  a  candidate  to  the  electors,  he  was  arrested;  but  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  M.  Forcade  de  la  Roquette,  having  ascer- 
tained the  pleasure  of  the  Emperor,  ordered  a  safe-conduct  to  be 
made  out  for  M.  Rochefort,  to  be  valid  during  the  whole  period  of 
the  elections. 

The  new  Chambers  were  opened  by  the  Emperor  in  person  on  the 
29th  of  November,  when  he  delivered  the  following  Speech  from  the 
Throne : — 

"  Messieurs  les  Senateurs, 
"  Messieurs  les  Deputes, 

"  It  is  not  easy  to  establish  in  France  the  regular  and  peaceful 
exercise  of  liberty.  Some  months  back  society  seemed  to  be 
menaced  by  subversive  passions,  and  liberty  to  have  been  compro- 
mised by  excesses  committed  by  public  journals  and  at  public  meet- 
ings. Every  one  was  asking  how  far  the  Government  would  push 
its  policy  of  long-suffering ;  but  already  the  good  sense  of  the  public 
reacts  against  culpable  exaggerations.  Impotent  attacks  have  only 
had  the  effect  of  showing  the  soUdity  of  the  edifice  founded  by  uni- 
versal suffrage ;  nevertheless,  the  uncertainty  and  disquietude  which 
exist  in  the  minds  of  the  people  cannot  endure,  and  the  situation 
requires  more  than  ever  frankness  and  decision.  We  must  speak 
without  any  circumlocution,  and  declare  loudly  what  is  the  will  of 
the  country.  France  desires  liberty,  but  liberty  united  with  order. 
For  order  I  will  answer.  Aid  me,  gentlemen,  to  save  liberty ;  and 
to  attain  this  object  let  us  keep  at  an  equal  distance  from  reaction 
and  revolutionary  theories.  Between  those  who  pretend  to  preserve 
every  thing  without  change  and  those  who  aspire  to  overthrow  every 
thing,  there  is  a  glorious  ground  to  take  up.  When  I  proposed  the 
Senatus  Consultum  of  last  September  as  the  logical  sequence  of  pre- 
vious reforms  and  of  the  declaration  made  in  my  name  by  the 
Minister  of  State  on  the  28th  of  June,  I  meant  resolutely  to  in- 
augurate a  new  era  of  conciliation  and  progpress.     In  seconding  me 
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in  this  path  you  have  been  unwilling  to  be  renegades  to  the  past^ 
to  disarm  power,  or  to  overthrow  the  Empire. 

"  The  measures  which  the  Ministers  will  submit  for  your  appro- 
bation all  bear  a  sincerely  liberal  character.  If  you  adopt  them,  the 
following  improvements  will  be  realized : — The  mayors  will  be 
selected  from  among  the  Municipal  Councils,  excepting  in  special 
cases  for  which  provision  will  be  made  by  the  proposed  enactment. 
At  Lyons,  as  well  as  in  the  suburban  communes  of  Paris,  the  for- 
mation of  these  councils  will  be  committed  to  universal  suffrage.  In 
Paris  itself,  where  the  interests  of  the  city  are  linked  with  those  of 
the  whole  of  France,  the  Municipal  Council  will  be  elected  by  the 
Legislative  Body,  which  is  already  invested  with  the  right  of  settling 
the  extraordinary  budget  of  the  capital.  Cantonal  Councils  will  be 
instituted,  principally  with   the  object  of  uniting  the  communal 

Eower  and  of  directing  its  employment.  Fresh  prerogatives  will 
e  granted  to  the  General  Councils,  and  even  the  colonies  will  par- 
ticipate in  this  movement  of  decentralization;  and,  lastly,  a  Bill 
enlarging  the  circle  in  which  universal  suffrage  works  will  aetermine 
the  public  functions  compatible  with  a  seat  in  the  Chamber.  To 
these  administrative  and  political  reforms  will  be  added  legislative 
measures  of  more  immediate  interest  for  the  people — viz.  for  the 
more  rapid  development  of  gratuitous  primary  instruction;  the 
diminishing  of  legal  expenses ;  the  removal  of  the  demi-decime  war- 
tax,  which  weighs  upon  the  registration  duty  in  matters  of  succes- 
sion ;  the  affording  greater  facilities  of  access  to  the  savings-banks, 
and  the  placing  them  within  the  reach  of  the  inhabitants  of  rural 
districts  through  the  aid  of  Treasury  agents ;  a  more  humane  regu- 
lation of  infant  labour  in  manufactories;  and  an  increase  of  the 
salaries  of  subordinate  officials.  Other  important  questions,  no 
solution  of  which  is  as  yet  ready,  are  being  considered.  The  agri- 
cultural inquiry  is  concluded,  and  useful  propositions  will  result 
from  it  as  soon  as  the  superior  commission  shall  have  given  in  its 
report.  Another  inquiry  has  been  commenced  with  reference  to  the 
octrois,  A  Customs  BUI  will  be  submitted  to  you,  reproducing 
those  general  tariffs  to  which  no  serious  exception  has  bcNsn  taken 
As  regards  those  tariffs  which  have  provoked  loud  complaints  from 
certain  branches  of  industry,  the  Government  will  not  bring  forward 
any  scheme  until  it  has  obtained  enlightenment  from  all  the  sources 
of  information  calculated  to  assist  your  deliberations. 

"  The  statement  of  the  situation  of  the  Empire  presents  satisfac- 
toiy  results.  Commerce  is  not  at  a  standstill;  and  the  indirect 
revenues,  whose  natural  increase  is  a  sign  of  prosperity  and  confi- 
dence, have  produced  up  to  the  present  thirty  millions  of  francs  more 
than  last  year.  The  current  Budgets  show  notable  surpluses,  and 
the  Budget  for  1871  will  allow  of  our  undertaking  to  effect  an 
improvement  in  several  branches  of  the  public  service,  and  to  make 
suitable  grants  for  public  works.  But  it  is  not  enough  to  propose 
reforms,  to  introduce  savings  in  the  finances,  and  to  administer 
affairs  in  an  effective  manner.     It  is  also  necessary  that  by  a  clear 
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and  firm  attitude  the  public  bodies,  in  accordance  with  the  Govern- 
ment, should  show  that  the  more  we  widen  the  paths  of  liberty,  the 
more  we  are  determined  to  preserve  the  interests  of  society  and  the 
principles  of  the  Constitution  intact  and  superior  to  adl  acts  of 
violence.  It  is  the  duty  and  within  the  power  of  a  Government 
which  is  the  legitimate  expression  of  the  national  will  to  cause  that 
will  to  be  respected,  for  it  has  both  right  and  might  upon  its  side. 

"  Turning  from  home  affairs,  if  I  gaze  beyond  our  frontier,  I  con- 
gratulate myself  on  seeing  foreign  Powers  maintaining  with  us 
friendly  relations.  Sovereigns  and  nations  desire  peace,  and  they 
are  engaged  in  advancing  civilization.  Whatever  reproaches  may 
be  made  against  our  century,  we  have  certainly  many  reasons  to  be 
proud  of  it.  The  new  world  suppresses  slavery ;  Russia  liberates 
her  serfs  ;  England  does  justice  to  Ireland ;  the  littoral  countries  of 
the  Mediterranean  seem  to  be  once  more  calling  to  mind  their  ancient 
splendour,  and  from  the  assembled  Catholic  Bishops  at  Rome  we  can 
only  expect  a  work  of  wisdom  and  conciliation. 

"  The  progress  of  science  brings  nations  together.  While  Ame- 
rica joins  the  Pacific  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean  by  a  railroad  1000 
leagues  in  length,  and  in  all  parts  capitalists  and  thinkers  agree  to 
unite  by  electric  communication  the  most  distant  coimtries  of  the 
globe,  France  and  Italy  are  about  to  clasp  hands  through  the  tunnel 
of  the  Alps,  and  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea 
already  mingle  by  means  of  the  Suez  Canal.  All  Europe  was  repre- 
sented in  Eg3rpt  at  the  inauguration  of  this  gigantic  enterprise,  and 
if  the  Empress  is  not  here  to-day,  at  the  opening  of  the  Chambers, 
it  is  because  I  have  been  desirous  that,  by  her  presence  in  a  country 
where  our  arms  were  once  rendered  illustrious,  she  might  testify  to 
the  sympathy  of  France  towards  a  work  due  to  the  perseverance  and 
genius  of  a  Frenchman. 

"  You  are  about  to  resume  the  extraordinary  session  interrupted 
by  the  presentation  of  the  Senatus  Consultum.  After  the  verification 
of  the  elections  the  ordinary  session  will  immediately  commence. 
The  great  bodies  of  the  State,  closely  united,  will  come  to  an  under- 
standing to  apply  faithfully  the  latest  modification  made  in  the  Con- 
stitution. The  more  direct  participation  of  the  country  in  its  own 
affairs  will  constitute  for  the  Empire  a  fresh  source  of  strength,  and 
the  Representative  Assemblies  will  have  henceforth  a  larger  share  of 
responsibility.  Let  them  use  it  for  the  promotion  of  the  greatness 
and  prosperity  of  the  nation.  May  the  various  shades  of  opinion 
disappear  when  required  by  the  general  interest,  and  may  the 
Chambers  prove  equally  by  their  enlightenment  and  their  patriotism 
that  France,  without  again  falling  into  deplorable  excesses,  is 
capable  of  supporting  those  free  institutions  which  are  the  honour 
of  civilized  countries  V 

M.  Schneider  was  re-elected  President  of  the  Legislative  Body 
by  a  large  majority  over  two  competitors,  M.  Leroux  and  M. 
Gr^vy. 

In  the  course  of  q,  discussion  on  the  question  of  a  disputed  elec- 
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tion  on  the  8th  of  December,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  M. 
Forcade  de  la  Roquette,  said,  "The  Government  wishes  to  establish 
true  liberty ;  if  possible,  with  the  assistance  of  all.  It  is  aware  of 
the  danger  by  which  liberty  is  threatened,  but  this  danger  it  faces 
with  resolution  and  confiaence.  The  Government  intends  now  to 
make  it  its  glory  to  found  liberty.  In  this  task,  though  its  prede- 
cessors have  succumbed,  the  Government  of  the  Emperor  sets  up  a 
claim  to  be  more  successful,  better  qualified,  and  more  resolute.  It 
looks  back  with  respect  upon  its  past  of  eighteen  years,  which  have 
given  liberty  to  the  country ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  intends  to 
march  onwfurd  and  make  the  Empire  the  definitive  founder  of  liberty 
in  France.  This  resolution  is  not  a  fresh  incident ;  it  is  the  result 
of  acts  which  have  succeeded  one  another  during  the  last  ten  years. 
But  to  establish  liberty  two  conditions  are  necessary :  prudence  and 
firmness.  The  country  does  not  want  a  revolution,  it  wants  a 
Liberal  but  strong  Government,  and  this  it  shall  have.  This  is  the 
idea  which  the  Emperor,  in  his  speech  from  the  Throne  at  the 
opening  of  this  session,  summed  up  in  the  words,  '  For  order  I 

will  answer,  aid  me  in  saving  liberty.' I  am  of  those 

who  have  applauded  reforms  and  who  desire  to  devote  their  lives 
to  them.  I  am  of  those  who  believe  there  is  something*  yet 
more  worthy  of  an  elevated  ambition  than  personal  Gt)vemment, 
and  that  is  the  honour  of  founding  liberty  in  this  country.  I 
think,  and  it  is  thought  elsewhere,  that  this  glory,  which  has  been 
wanting  to  great  minds  and  to  noble  characters,  is  the  finest  that 
can  be  desired.  Yes,  without  doubt,  others  have  failed  by  reason  of 
insurrections,  of  civil  wars,  of  surprises ;  the  Restoration  failed  in 
spite  of  the  genius  of  Royer  Collard,  of  the  eloquence  of  Serres  and 
Martignac ;  the  July  Government  also  sank  under  its  task,  notwith- 
standing the  eloquence  of  Thiers  and  Guizot ;  with  grief  did  those 
statesmen  behold  the  Liberal  Government  they  hoped  to  found 
disappear  in  a  catastrophe.  Where  others  have  failed,  the  Empire 
reckons  on  success,  because  its  principle  is  stronger  and  more 
popular,  because  it  rests  upon  the  national  will  several  times  pro- 
claimed, and  because  it  defies  surprises.^'  This  speech  was  much 
applauded. 

In  the  Yellow  Book,  relative  to  the  Foreign  Policy  of  France, 
which  was  issued  in  December,  the  following  passage  occurs  on  the 
subject  of  the  (Ecumenical  Council  that  was  about  to  assemble  at 
Rome : — "  Thanks  to  the  tranquillity  which  prevails  in  the  Pon- 
tifical States,  Bishops  coming  from  every  part  of  the  world  will  be 
able  to  assemble  in  Rome,  where  the  Pope  has  convoked  at  the 
Vatican  an  (Ecumenical  Council,  Most  of  the  questions  which  will 
be  discussed  on  that  occasion  do  not  come  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  political  powers,  a  fact  which  constitutes  a  manifest  difference 
between  the  present  and  past  centuries.  The  Government  of  the 
Emperor,  relinquishing,  consequently,  the  traditional  privilege  of 
the  Sovereigns  of  France,  has  resolved  not  to  intervene  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  Council  by  sending  an  Ambassador  accredited 
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to  that  Assembly.  This  determination  has  appeared  to  it  to  be 
more  in  conformity  with  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  the  nature  of  the 
present  relations  between  Church  and  State.  Our  intention  is  not, 
however,  to  remain  indifferent  towards  acts  capable  of  influencing 
greatly  the  Catholic  population  of  every  country.  The  Ambassador 
of  the  Emperor  at  the  Court  of  Rome  will  be  ordered,  if  necessary, 
to  communicate  to  the  Pope  our  impressions  with  regard  to  the 
progress  of  the  debates  and  the  import  of  the  resolutions  adopted. 
Moreover,  the  Government  would  eventually  find  in  legislation  the 
necessary  powers  to  protect  the  basis  of  our  public  law.  But  we 
have  too  much  confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  the  prelates  assembled 
at  Rome  to  think  that  they  will  fail  to  act  consistently  with  the 
necessities  of  our  time  and  the  legitimate  aspirations  of  modem 
nations.^' 

The  Blue  Book,  relating  to  internal  matters,  said  with  reference 
to  commerce,  "Several  great  centres  of  trade  have  raised  com- 
plaints against  the  treaties  of  commerce.  The  Government  will 
endeavour  to  pursue  a  course  which,  while  showing  the  necessary 
consideration  towards  interests  worthy  of  every  solicitude,  shall,  at 
the  same  time,  afford  security  to  our  international  mercantile  trans- 
actions which  have  never  ceased  to  develope  under  the  system 
inaugurated  in  1860.  We  may  hope  that  the  stagnation  which  has 
been  felt  as  much  in  England  as  in  Prance,  will  not  stop  *a  move- 
ment which  tends  towards  the  expansion  and  fusion  of  the  general 
interests  of  the  two  peoples,  a  movement  initiated  by  the  Imperial 
Government.'' 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  licence  which  the  Republican  party 
indulges  in  when  attacking  the  Emperor,  we  will  quote  a  sentence 
from  a  speech  of  M.  Rochefort,  in  answer  to  some  caustic  remarks 
by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  as  to  the  silly  nature  of  a  Bill  for  a 
new  organization  of  the  Constitution,  brought  in  by  him  and  M. 
Raspail.  He  said,  "  If  I  am  ridiculous,  I  shall  never  equal  in  that 
way  the  gentleman  who  walked  on  the  sands  of  Boulogne  with  an 
eagle  on  his  shoulder  and  a  bit  of  bacon  in  his  hat.'' 

During  the  sitting  of  the  Legislative  Body  on  the  20th  of  De- 
cember, M.  Rochefort  asked  the  Government  to  explain  why  a 
deputy  of  the  Spanish  Cortes  named  Angelo,  who  was  a  refugee  in 
France  since  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  in  Spain,  had  received 
orders  from  the  French  Minister  of  the  Interior  to  quit  the  territory 
of  France  within  twenty-four  hours.  M.  Rochefort  said,  "Wounded, 
vanquished,  and  condemned  to  death,  he  was  simple  enough  to  put 
faith  in  what  is  called,  probably  by  tradition,  French  hospitality. 
Then  the  Minister  invited  him  to  take  refuge  elsewhere.  I  know 
what  you  will  answer :  the  law  of  1849  gives  the  Government  an 
almost  discretionary  power  with  regard  to  foreigners.  What  I  want 
to  know  is,  the  manner  in  which  that  power  is  exercised.  We  have 
received,  welcomed,  sheltered  a  fallen  Queen  who  has  been  almost 
imposed  upon  us;  a  Queen  who  has  employed  the  millions  she 
brought  away  from  Spain  to  foment  troubles  in  her  native  land. 
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The  Carlists  openly  conspire  and  distribute  portfolios  among  them- 
selves. You  let  them  be,  and  your  first  act  of  severity  strikes  a 
Republican.  I  ask  by  what  right  you  act  thus,  by  what  right  you 
treat  the  Monarchists  so  gently,  and  the  Republicans  so  severely  ? 
I  will  tell  you  why.  It  is  because  the  Monarchists  are  your  friends, 
and  because  you  have  but  one  fear — strong  Government  though 
you  pretend  to  be — and  that  fear  is,  the  Republic.  Well,  I  will  tell 
you — I  am  happy  to  tell  you  here— that  you  are  right  to  fear  the 
Republic,  for,  in  my  conviction,  it  is  near  at  hand,  and  it  is  the 
Republic  that  will  avenge  us  all,  both  French  and  Spaniards.'' 

In  answer  to  this,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  replied,  "  A  few 
words  will  sufiice ;  the  Chamber  has  already  appreciated  the  observa- 
tions just  made.''  He  denied  that  Angelo  had  taken  arms  against 
an  approaching  coup  d'etat;  he  had  rebelled  against  the  decisions  of 
a  sovereign  Assembly.  After  an  attempt  at  civil  war,  he  entered 
France,  and  there  mixed  himself  in  Republican  intrigues,  and  held 
seditious  language  at  public  meetings.  In  proof  of  this,  M.  Forcade 
quoted  from  the  Republican  Reforme  the  report  of  an  inflammatory 
speech  made  by  him  at  a  banquet  at  St.  Mande,  in  which  he  com- 
pared the  French  Empire  to  the  boiler  of  a  steam-engine,  and  hoped 
it  would  burst  and  be  succeeded  by  the  Republic.  "  We  are  told 
that  the  hour  is  at  hand,"  said  M.  Forcade,  ^^  and,  nevertheless,  for 
some  months  past  we  have  been  told  this,  and  still  the  hour  does 
not  strike.  The  Government  is  quite  resolved,  upon  the  day  when 
words  shall  be  exchanged  for  deeds,  to  treat  as  they  deserve  those 
who  pretend  to  upset  the  Government  of  their  country.  Upon  that 
day  we  will  put  them  down  amid  the  applause  of  the  Chamber  which 
represents  that  country." 

An  animated  discussion  took  place  on  the  question  of  the  validity 
of  the  election  of  the  Marquis  de  Campaigno,  deputy  for  the  Haute 
Garonne.  M.  Thiers  made  a  long  speech,  in  which  he  said  that  he 
had  promised  himself,  on  rising,  to  take  no  part  in  the  verification 
of  the  elections,  intending,  at  a  later  period,  when  a  political  discus- 
sion should  arise,  to  draw  a  sincere  and  exact  picture  of  the  French 
electoral  system.  But  the  election  of  the  Marquis  de  Campaigno 
for  a  district  of  the  Upper  Garonne  brought  to  light  such  malprac- 
tices, and  compelled  those  charged  with  defending  it  to  such  gross 
departures  from  truth,  that  he  could  sit  quiet  no  longer.  The 
election  before  the  House,  he  declared,  had  roused  his  indigna- 
tion— m'a  revolt^.  Well  acquainted  with  its  scene,  and  cognizant 
of  all  its  circumstances,  he  could  no  longer  sit  silent  in  pre- 
sence of  such  intolerable  proceedings — the  most  intolerable,  to 
his  mind,  of  any  that  the  general  election  of  1869  had  witnessed. 
The  question  was  one  of  electoral  circumscriptions.  '^  Without  fear 
of  contradiction,"  he  exclaimed,  "  and  there  is  not  one  sincere  and 
honest  man  acquainted  with  that  part  of  the  country  who  will  not 
coincide  with  me,  I  say  that  it  was  not  in  the  interest  of  adminis- 
tration, but  with  an  electoral  object,  that  those  circumscriptions 
were  altered.    It  is  in  an  electoral  interest,  do  you  hear  ?  in  a  mani- 
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fest  electoral  interest/^  He  dwelt  on  the  scandaloas  manner  in 
which^  in  varions  Departments^  the  work  of  corruption  had  been 
done.  "  Tell  me  that  I  am  wrong/'  said  M.  Thiers, ''  but  when  I 
see  lying  {le  mensonge)  carried  to  this  point,  I  can  no  longer  contain 
myself/'  He  then  attacked  the  Ri^rht  Centre,  which  lately  sif^ned  a 
LiW  manifesto  mainly  (so  far  >Ja  majority  of  its  membeif  were 
concerned)  because  it  thought  it  was  pleasing  to  the  Emperor,  and 
which,  since  then,  had  missed  few  opportunities  of  belying  its  sig- 
nature. A  prominent  article  of  that  programme  was  early  electoral 
reform,  with  the  special  object  of  determining  by  law  the  number 
and  extent  of  the  circumscriptions,  and  to  insure  liberty  of  election. 
In  the  teeth  of  this  declaration,  and  before  its  ink  was  well  dry, 
those  very  men  had  been  approving  elections  at  which  every  species 
of  malpractice  was  perpetrated  by  the  Government  and  its  agents. 
"  The  changes  in  the  circumscription,''  said  M.  Thiers,  "  must  have 
been  a  very  great  scandal,  since  you  have  placed  among  the  essential 
articles  of  your  political  creed  or  desires  the  withdrawal  from  the 
executive  power  of  the  faculty  of  determining  the  electoral  circom- 
scriptions.  I  have  had  the  honour,"  he  continued,  "to  be  your 
colleague  for  six  years;  I  have  been  present  and  participated  in  all 
your  votes,  and  I  have  recognized  in  you  a  sentiment  that  I  respect, 
although  I  have  not  partaken  it — ^the  scrupulousness,  that  is  to  say, 
with  which,  even  when  you  were  convinced,  you  restrained  yourself 
from  yielding  to  your  convictions  for  fear  of  shaking  the  Grovem- 
ment.  Since,  in  spite  of  that  sentiment,  you  have  inscribed  in  your 
programme  that  the  executive  power  should  be  deprived  of  the 
faculty  of  fixing  the  electoral  circumscriptions,  you  certainly  must 
have  felt  very  strongly  that  it  had  been  unworthily  abused."  After 
showing  the  malpractices  of  the  authorities  at  the  election  in  ques- 
tion, in  which  the  Government  candidate,  in  spite  of  all  those 
iniquities,  had  an  absolute  majority  of  only  187  votes,  M.  Thiers 
declared  that  to  approve  the  election  would  be  an  act  of  the  grossest 
injustice,  and  appealed  to  the  majority  to  show  itself  consistent  with 
the  manifesto,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  greater  part  of  its  members 
had  signed  their  names.  "  For  your  own  sake,  for  that  of  the  coun- 
try," he  exclaimed,  "  annul  the  election." 

M.  de  Forcade,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  defended  the  election, 
and  it  was  confirmed  by  the  Legislative  Body  by  a  majority  of  120 
against  91  votes*. 

Other  discussions  on  different  election  returns  revealed  still  fur- 
ther the  corrupt  influence  of  Government  interference,  and  damaged 
the  Ministry,  which  felt  itself  constrained  to  uphold  the  system. 
But  it  became  obvious  that,  under  the  new  constitutional  regime,  a 

1  In  one  of  the  parishes  of  the  Haute  Garonne  141  electors  had  placed  their  voting 
tickets  in  the  urn,  which  the  mayor  then  put  away  in  his  bedroom !  "  Une  ume,"  a 
Paris  paper  remarks,  "qui  s'aventure  dans  une  chambre  ^  coucher  avec  un  maire, 
s'expose  a  donner  le  jour  ^  un  candidat  officiel."  And  so  it  fell  out.  When  the  141 
Yot^  came  to  be  examined,  1S8  were  for  M.  de  Campaig^o,  and  only  five  for  the 
Opposition  candidate,  M.  de  Bemusat.  But  41  of  the  electors  went  before  a  notary 
and  signed  a  solemn  declaration  that  they  had  voted  for  M.  de  Remusat. 
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change  wajs  necessary^  and  the  result  was  that  M.  de  Forcade  de  la 
Boquette  and  his  colleagues  tendered  their  resignations^  which  were 
accepted  by  the  Emperor.  He  wrote  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
saying,  ^^  It  is  not  without  regret  that  I  accept  your  resignation  and 
that  of  your  colleagues.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  acknowledge  the 
services  you  have  rendered  to  the  country  and  to  myself  by  faithftilly 
carrying  out  the  latest  reforms,  and  by  firmly  maintaining  public 
order.'' 

The  Emperor  then  addressed  himself  to  M.  Emile  Ollivier,  who, 
formerly  one  of  the  most  active  opponents  of  his  Government,  had 
for  some  time  pa^t  distinguished  himself  as  one  of  its  liberal  sup- 
porters. He  wrote  to  him  the  following  letter,  dated  the  27th  of 
December : — 

'^  Sir, — Ministers  having  given  me  their  resignation,  I  address 
mvself  with  confidence  to  your  patriotism,  in  order  to  request  you 
will  designate  the  persons  who  can,  in  conjunction  with  yourself, 
form  a  homogeneous  Cabinet,  faithfully  representing  the  majority 
of  the  Legislative  Body,  and  resolved  to  carry  out  in  the  letter 
as  well  as  in  the  spirit,  the  Senatus  Consultum  of  the  8th  of 
September. 

"  I  rely  upon  the  devotion  of  the  Legislative  Body  to  the  great 
interests  of  the  country,  as  well  as  upon  yours,  to  aid  me  in  the  task  I 
have  undertaken  to  bring  into  regular  working  order  a  constitutional 
system. 

"  Accept  my  sentiments,  &c., 

"  Napoleon.'' 

The  new  Ministry,  however,  was  not  constituted  until  the  present 
year  had  passed  away. 


CHAPTER  III. 

SPAIN. 

Insnrrection  at  Malaga — Result  of  the  (General  Elections — ^Marder  of  the  Governor 
of  Burgos — Opening  of  the  Constituent  Cortes,  and  Speeches  of  Marshal  Serrano — 
Question  of  Amnesty — The  Duke  of  Montpensier — Disturbance  at  Xeres  de  la 
Frontera — Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  New  Constitution — Question  of  the 
ftiture  Monarch —Budget — Promulgation  of  the  Constitution — Marshal  Serrano 
appointed  Regent — His  Speech  on  the  occasion — Speech  of  President  Rivero— New 
Ministry— The  "Volunteers  of  Freedom"  at  Madrid— The  Duke  of  Genoa  proposed 
as  King — Insurrectionary  Movements  in  the  Plrovinces—  Speech  of  General  Pnm  in 
the  Cortes. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  an  insurrectionary  movement  took 
place  at  Malaga,  which  was  only  suppressed  after  some  severe 
fighting  and  loss  of  life.     Bourbon  conspiracies  existed  at  Pampe- 
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luna^  Burgos,  and  Barcelona,  to  which  the  Government  attributed 
this  and  similar  outbreaks.  In  a  circular  issued  by  Senor  Sagosta^ 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  he  said,  '^  The  Grovemment  has  no 
intention  of  making  a  coup  d*etat,  or  of  disarming  the  citizen 
militia.  The  present  agitation  tends  to  prevent  the  carrying  out  of 
universal  suffrage  in  Spain,  the  meeting  of  the  Cortes,  and  the 
definitive  constitution  of  the  country,  and  has,  moreover,  the  effect 
of  paralyzing  Spanish  credit.  The  Government,  aware  of  the 
manoeuvres  which  are  being  employed,  is  resolved  to  preserve  intact 
the  sacred  deposit  of  the  National  Sovereignty,  and  to  maintain 
order  until  the  assembling  of  the  Cortes,  whose  decision  it  respect- 
fully awaits,  and  does  not  desire  to  influence.^' 

The  general  election  to  the  Constituent  Cortes  took  place  in 
January,  and  the  result  was  estimated  to  give  to  the  Monarchical 
party  (not  including  a  few  supporters  of  the  claims  of  Don  Carlos) 
about  250  votes  against  75  or  80  Republicans.  The  Government 
majority  was  divided  into  two  parties — the  Unionists  and  the  Pro- 
gressistas.  The  Unionists  are  composed  of  what  remains  of  the 
"  Union-Liberal ''  party  of  Marshal  O'Donnell  in  1854,  and  are  not 
such  advanced  Liberals  as  the  Progressistas,  who  belong  to  the 
old  party  of  Espartero. 

At  the  latter  end  of  January  the  Civil  Governor  of  Burgos,  S. 
Gutierrez  de  Castro  was  brutally  murdered  in  the  Cathedral  by  some 
priests,  and  the  people  in  consequence  became  furious  against  the 
clergy.  Cries  of  "  Death  to  the  Papal  Nuncio ''  resounded  in  the 
streets  of  Madrid,  and  the  Pope's  arms  at  the  Consulate  there  were 
torn  down  and  burnt.  A  court-martial  was  appointed  to  try  the 
assassins,  and  several  were  condemned,  and  one  of  them  was  sen- 
tenced to  death. 

The  Constituent  Cortes  were  opened  on  the  11th  of  February  by 
Marshal  Serrano,  the  President  of  the  Provisional  Government, 
with  a  speech  in  which  he  said,  "The  nations  of  Europe,  on 
attaining  a  higher  degree  of  civilization,  threw  off  the  traditional 
bonds  which  fettered  the  public  mind.  Spain  delayed  for  a  long 
time  following  their  example;  but  the  day  has  now  come;  the 
obstacles  to  progress  are  removed,  and  the  representatives  of  the 
nation  are  called  upon  to  construct  a  new  edifice,  of  which  the  Pro- 
visional Government  has  prepared  the  foundations  and  sketched  the 
outline.  This  victory  has  been  achieved  without  bloodshed,  but  cer- 
tain disturbances  which  have  occurred  and  the  extravagance  of  some 
former  Administrations  have  placed  the  finances  in  an  embarrassed 
conditioD.  The  Government  relies  on  the  Cortes  to  remedy  this 
state  of  things  by  economical  reforms,  thorough  changes  in  the 
administration,  and  by  legislation  relative  to  the  interest  on  the 
Public  Debt  and  the  expenditure  for  the  Army  and  Navy.  The 
Government  recommends  to  the  Cortes  to  be  united  in  the  task 
before  them.  It  has  adopted  and  proclaimed  with  ardent  faith  and 
enthusiasm  the  essential  principles  of  the  most  Radical  liberalism — 
namely,  liberty  of  worship,  of  the  press,  of  public  education^  of 
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public  meeting  and  association.  These  reforms  the  deputies  must 
proceed  to  consolidate.  The  partial  disturbances  which  originated 
in  the  impatience  of  some  parties  have  been  repressed^  and  the 
Government  has  acted  with  energy  and  patriotism.'^ 

Referring  to  the  insurrection  which  had  broken  out  in  Cuba, 
Marshal  Serrano  said,  "  The  Revolution  is  not  responsible  for  this 
rising,  which  is  due  to  the  errors  of  past  Governments ;  and  we  hope 
that  it  will  speedily  be  put  down,  and  that  tranquillity,  based  upon 
liberal  reforms,  will  then  be  durable.  Slavery  will  be  abolished,  but 
without  precipitation  and  without  compromising  the  prosperity  of 
the  Antilles." 

Marshal  Serrano  concluded  by  stating  that  the  relations  of  Spain 
with  all  foreign  Governments  were  satisfactory,  and  with  some  had 
become  even  more  intimate  than  formerly. 

Senor  Rivero  was  elected  President  of  the  Chamber ;  and  General 
Prim  declared  that  the  late  dynasty  should  never  reascend  the  Throne 
of  Spain,  and  that  he  would  never,  directly  or  indirectly,  aid  in 
endeavours  in  favour  of  the  Prince  of  Asturias. 

At  a  sitting  of  the  Cortes  on  the  25th  of  February,  Marshal 
Serrano  announced  his  assumption  of  the  executive  power,  which,  he 
said,  he  had  accepted  solely  from  motives  of  patriotism,  and  with  an 
entire  feeling  of  unselfishness.  He  insisted  upon  the  fact  that  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  abuse  the  power  conferred  upon  him,  as 
none  of  the  prerogatives  of  supreme  power,  such  as  the  right  of 
veto,  the  right  of  making  peace  or  war,  had  been  granted  him.  He 
added,  "  Were  the  Assembly  to  offer  me  those  prerogatives  I  should 
refuse  them.  I  desire  to  walk  hand  in  hand  with  the  Cortes,  the  mino- 
rity acting  as  the  legitimate  censor  of  the  Ministry,  and  the  majority 
as  its  sovereign  judge.  I  shall  remain  at  my  post  as  long  as  may  be 
necessary,  with  no  care  but  for  the  welfare  of  the  nation,  with  no 
ambition  but  that  of  withdrawing  into  private  life  after  having 
accomplished  my  duty  to  my  country."  A  vote  of  confidence  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  180  against  62,  thanking  the  Provisional 
Government. 

Next  day  Marshal  Serrano  delivered  a  speech,  in  which  he  said 
that  it  was  not  necessary  for  the  Government  to  announce  a  pro- 
g^mme,  as  they  would  follow  the  principles  laid  down  by  the 
Revolution  ;  adding  that  they  would  use  every  endeavour  to  disarm 
by  a  liberal  policy  the  attacks  of  the  Republican  party.  He  further 
declared  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  introduce 
Bills  with  the  object  of  effecting  economy  in  the  expenditure,  and  he 
reminded  the  country  that  it  would  have  to  make  sacrifices  if  it 
wished  sincerely  for  the  maintenance  of  liberty.  He  also  promised 
that  the  liberal  reforms  which  had  been  delayed  in  consequence  of 
the  insurrection  in  Cuba  should  speedily  be  proclaimed  in  that  island. 

In  the  beginning  of  March  a  Commission  was  appointed  to  pre- 
pare a  draught  of  the  New  Constitution. 

Two  days  afterwards  Senor  Castelar  brought  forward  a  proposal 
to  proclaim  an  amnesty  for  political  offences.     Senor  Sagosta,  in 
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reply,  delivered  a  speech  in  which  he  stated  that  the  Grovemment 
had  intended  to  celebrate  the  opening  of  the  Constituent  Cortes  by 
granting  an  amnesty,  but  that  this  course  had  been  delayed  in  con- 
sequence of  the  conspiracies  which  had  lately  been  discovered.  The 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  however,  promised  that  as  soon  as  the  real 
motive  of  these  conspiracies  should  be  discovered,  the  Government 
would  propose  to  the  Cortes  to  proclaim  an  amnesty  for  all  poli- 
tical offences.  The  proposal  of  Seiior  Castelar  was  subsequently 
rejected  by  135  votes  against  94. 

At  a  subsequent  sitting  of  the  Cortes,  some  members  of  the 
Republican  party  asked  by  what  right  the  Duke  of  Montpensier 
was  still  Captain- General  of  Spain.  A  title  given  for  family  con- 
siderations, and  not  for  military  achievements,  should  cease  with  the 
fallen  dynasty.  The  Duke  of  Montpensier  should  be  neither 
Marshal  nor  King. 

General  Prim  answered  that  the  Duke  of  Montpensier's  position 
was  made  by  the  late  dynasty,  by  which  he  was  banished,  and  the 
Provisional  Government  was  unauthorized  to  interfere  with  it. 

Admiral  Topete  said  he  would  rather  have  Montpensier  than  a 
Republic. 

Fresh  disturbances  broke  out  at  Xeres  de  la  Frontera,  between 
Cadiz  and  Seville.  Barricades  were  erected,  which  were  attacked 
by  the  troops  and  carried  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  The  ostensi-r 
ble  cause  of  the  revolt  was  the  publication  of  a  decree  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  levy  of  25,000  soldiers,  to  be  drawn  by  lot  on  the  1st 
of  April.  This  was  considered  a  violation  of  the  principles  of  the 
Revolution  in  last  September,  when  one  of  the  most  popular  cries 
was,  "Down  with  the  Conscription!''  The  movement,  however, 
was  speedily  suppressed. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  New  Constitution  was  read 
in  the  Cortes  on  the  31st  of  March.  It  proposed  an  hereditary 
monarchy,  and  a  Cortes,  consisting  of  a  Senate  and  a  Chamber, to  make 
laws,  which  were  to  receive  the  King's  sanction  and  to  be  promul- 
gated by  him,  and  the  Monarch  was  to  exercise  the  executive  power 
through  his  Ministers.  The  Catholic  religion  to  be  maintained  by 
the  nation,  but  Spaniards  and  foreigners  were  to  be  guaranteed  free 
exercise  of  other  forms  of  belief,  subject  only  to  the  laws  of  universal 
morality  and  right. 

The  difficulty,  however,  was  to  find  a  suitable  person  who  would 
accept  the  Crown  of  Spain.  It  was  first  offered  to  Dom  Fernando, 
the  ex-king  of  Portugal,  but  he  positively  declined  it.  Other  over- 
tures were  made  which  met  with  no  favourable  response ;  and  at  a 
sitting  of  the  Cortes  on  the  21st  of  April,  Sefior  Figueras,  a  member 
of  the  Republican  party,  made  a  speech  in  which  he  argued  that  as 
the  majority  who  wished  for  a  monarchy  could  not  find  a  candidate 
who  would  accept  the  Crown,  the  only  alternative  that  remained 
was,  to  restore  the  Bourbon  dynasty  or  to  proclaim  a  Republic. 
Sefior  Zorilla,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  in  reply,  declared  that  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons  was  impossible,  and  that  a  Republic 
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would  be  a  national  calamity.  He  added^  that  the  majority  would 
succeed  in  coming  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  as  to  the  Sovereign 
to  be  chosen. 

The  Budget  of  the  new  Government  estimated  the  receipts  at 
2,141,000,000  reals,  of  which  473,000,000  were  derived  from  taxes 
upon  landed  property,  120,000,000  from  taxes  upon  articles  of  com- 
merce, and  45,000,000  from  succession  duty.  It  proposed  to  abolish 
the  duty  upon  direct  inheritances,  to  maintain  the  tax  of  5  per  cent, 
upon  incomes  and  salaries,  and  to  suppress  the  salt  monopoly  in 
January,  1870,  and  the  tobacco  monopoly  in  July  of  the  same  year. 
The  amount  of  the  floating  debt  was  not  to  exceed  600,000,000 
reals. 

The  debate  on  the  Articles  of  the  New  Constitution  lasted  for 
several  weeks.  That  which  established  a  monarchy  was  carried  by 
a  majority  of  214  against  71  votes.  Senor  Rios  Rosas,  the  Minister 
for  the  Colonies,  said,  ^'  The  originators  of  the  Revolution  would 
never  have  undertaken  the  task  had  they  suspected  that  the  result 
would  be  the  establishment  of  a  Republic.^'  Se5or  Castelar  ac- 
knowledged the  virtues  of  the  Duke  de  Montpensier,  but  said  that, 
being  a  Bourbon,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  be  King.  In  reply 
to  this.  Admiral  Topete,  the  Minister  of  Marine,  declared  the  Duke 
de  Montpensier  to  be  the  best  candidate.  He  warned  the  Assembly 
that  a  Republic,  a  Monarchy,  and  Regency  seemed  equally  impos- 
sible. ^'  Beware,''  he  added,  "  lest  if  you  make  every  solution  impos- 
sible, some  insolent,  daring  man  undertake  to  cut  the  knot  you  are 
unable  to  solve.  .  .  .  You  will  not  applaud  me  now,  but  you  will 
understand  me.'' 

One  of  the  Articles  of  the  Constitution  declared  that  "the 
sovereignty  resides  in  the  people,  from  whom  all  power  emanates." 

The  New  Constitution  was  formally  promulgated  on  the  6th  of 
June  in  front  of  the  Hall  of  the  Cortes,  with  great  solemnity.  On 
the  13th,  the  ceremony  took  place  of  the  oath  of  obedience,  and,  ten 
days  afterwards,  the  Cortes  resolved,  by  a  majority  of  193  votes 
against  45,  to  make  Marshal  Serrano  Regent  of  the  kingdom.  He 
accepted  the  high  office,  and  was  formally  installed  on  the  18th  of  June. 

Senor  Rivero,  the  President  of  the  Cortes,  administered  to 
him  the  oath,  saying,  "  Do  you  swear  to  keep,  and  to  cause  to  be 
kept,  the  Constitution  of  the  Spanish  nation  of  1869,  and  the  laws 
of  the  country,  not  looking  in  what  you  do  to  any  thing  but  the 
good  and  the  liberty  of  the  country?"  Serrano  replied,  "  I  swear; 
and  if  in  what  I  have  sworn,  or  any  part  of  it,  I  do  any  thing  to 
the  contrary,  I  ought  not  to  be  obeyed,  and  anv  thing  I  do  in  con- 
travention of  it  should  be  null  and  of  no  value  1"  His  emotion  was 
so  great  that  he  completely  broke  down  before  he  had  finished  the 
formula,  and  had  to  refresh  his  memory  by  recourse  to  a  written 
copy.     President  Rivero  replied, — 

"  If  so  you  do,  God  and  the  country  will  reward  you ;  but  if  not, 
they  will  demand  it  of  you;"  and  then,  turning  to  the  audience^ 
remarked,  "The  Cortes Constituyentes  have  witnessed  and  heard  the 
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oath  the  Regent  has  just  taken  to  the  Constitution  of  the  nation 
and  the  laws  of  the  country/^ 

Marshal  Serrano  rose  from  his  knees,  and  taking  his  seat  on  the 
chair  at  the  President's  right  side,  read  the  following  speech :  — 

Senores  Diputados, — With  the  creation  of  the  constitutional 
power  which  you  have  deigned  to  confide  to  me,  and  which  I  grate- 
fully accept,  a  new  period  of  the  Revolution  of  September  com- 
mcr.ces.  The  epoch  of  grave  dangers  has  passed  away,  and  another 
of  reorganization  commences,  in  which  we  have  nothing  to  fear, 
except  it  may  be  from  our  impatience,  our  distrust,  or  our  exaggera- 
tions. We  have  first  raised  the  stone  which  weighed  upon  Spain, 
and  we  have  afterwards  constituted  her  under  the  monarchical  form, 
traditional  with  our  people,  but  surrounded  with  Democratic  insti- 
tutions. The  moment  has  now  arrived  to  enrol  and  consolidate  ihe 
conquests  realized,  and  to  fortify  the  authority  which  is  the  protec- 
tion of  all  rights  and  the  shield  of  all  social  interests,  strengthening, 
at  the  same  time,  our  diplomatic  relations  with  the  other  Powers. 
The  enterprise  is  diflScult  for  my  weak  powers,  but  your  high  wisdom, 
the  decided  adhesion  of  all  the  sea  and  land  forces,  the  vigorous 
patriotism  of  the  citizen  militia,  and  the  sensitive  and  noble  spirit  of 
our  regenerated  nation,  inspire  me  with  confidence  in  the  results. 
From  the  post  of  honour  to  which  you  have  elevated  me  I  do  not  see 
political  parties.  I  see  only  the  essential  Code,  which  is  obligatory 
on  all,  and  on  me  the  first,  and  which  will  be  obeyed  and  respected 
by  all.  I  see  our  beloved  country  as  anxious  for  stability  and  repose 
as  she  is  eager  for  progress  and  liberty.  Finally,  I  see  as  supreme 
aspiration  in  the  fulfilment  of  my  honourable  trust  the  end  of  an 
interregnum,  during  which  the  Constitution  of  the  State  will  be 
practised  sincerely  and  loyally ;  individual  rights  will  be  exercised 
peacefully  and  orderly ;  our  credit  will  be  augmented  both  in  and  out 
of  Spain,  and  liberty  be  extended  upon  the  firm  base  of  moral  and 
material  order,  so  that  the  Monarch  whom  the  Cortes  Constituyentes 
may  hereafter  elect  may  commence  his  reign  prosperously  and 
happily  for  the  country,  to  which  I  have  consecrated  all  my  anxieties, 
all  my  watchfulness,  and  my  whole  existence .'' 

President  Rivero  then  spoke  as  follows  : — "  The  Cortes  Constitu- 
yentes have  heard  with  lively  satisfaction  the  noble  words  and  exalted 
propositions  of  the  Regent,  who  has  been  elevated  to  his  post  by  the 
almost  unanimity  of  your  votes.  To  respond  worthily  to  the  high 
ends  which  the  Cortes  have  had  in  view  in  creating  the  Regency, 
to  comply  severely,  liberally,  and  carefully  with  the  Constitution  of 
the  State,  to  practise  every  day  and  every  hour  the  Sovereignty  of 
the  Spanish  people,  to  guarantee  and  protect  the  free  exercise  of  the 
individual  rights  which  form  the  glory  of  the  present  generation, — 
such  is  the  grand  work  the  Cortes  have  charged  upon  all  the  public 
functionaries,  and  which  they  have  deposited  in  the  hands  of  the 
Regent  of  the  Spanish  nation.  We  must  agree  that  to  nobody 
belongs  with  so  much  right  (if  any  one  can  be  said  to  have  a  right 
to  this  great  charge)  the  Regency  of  the  kingdom  as  to  General 
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Serrano ;  for  the  care  of  the  national  sovereignty  of  individual  rights 
and  of  the  glorious  conquest  of  the  Revolution  of  September  falls 
nearer  to  no  one,  absolutely  no  one,  than  to  General  Serrano.  The 
day,  gentlemen,  when  this  national  sovereignty  is  defamed,  the  day 
in  which  the  rights  of  Spaniards  are  trampled  under  foot,  or  are 
diminished,  the  name  of  General  Serrano,  now  so  glorious,  and  the 
most  glorious  record  of  Alcolea,  will  be  buried  in  oblivion.  General 
Serrano,  therefore,  may  count,  and  count  well,  on  all  the  Spaniards  ; 
for  the  Cortes,  the  Army,  the  Militia — all  of  us,  together  with  the 
B^;ent — ^have  from  to-day  onwards  but  one  single  banner—'  All  for 
the  country,  and  all  for  the  country ! '  '^ 

A  Ministry  was  formed,  of  which  General  Prim  was  the  head,  and 
when  they  took  their  seats  in  the  Cortes,  he  said  that  he  and  his 
colleagues  asked  the  indulgence  of  all,  and  especially  of  the  Repub- 
licans, hoping  that  they  would  not  make  a  systematic  opposition. 
The  Government  had  sworn  to  observe,  and  to  cause  to  be  observed, 
the  Constitution,  and  would  require  equal  respect  to  it  fix>m  all 
Spaniards.  He  hoped,  with  God^s  help  and  their  own  strength^ 
togetlier  with  the  support  of  the  Cortes,  disorders  would  not  again 
arise.  The  Government  were  very  resolved  on  this  pointy  and  in 
enforcing  it  would  be  hard,  inflexible,  and  even  cruel.  Respecting 
finance,  he  said  the  Government  would  study  to  introduce  economies, 
but  they  must  be  reasonable  economies,  and  would  seek  to  obtain 
money  by  means  which  would  not  involve  too  great  cost. 

In  the  month  of  September,  considerable  excitement  arose  in 
Madrid,  owing  to  the  attitude  of  the  "  Volunteers  of  Freedom.^' 
Since  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  last  year,  these  self-consti- 
tuted soldiers  had  kept  possession  of  the  larg^  red-brick  building  in 
the  Puerto  del  Sol  culed  "  The  Principal,''  m  which  were  the  Tele- 
graph Office  and  the  Ministry  of  the  Home  Department.  It  was 
thought  expedient  by  the  Government  to  remove  them^  but  the 
people  and  the  Volunteers  objected  to  this,  and  as  they  re- 
fused to  quit  the  building,  Seiior  Rivero,  who  was  Alcaid  of 
Madrid,  and  also  commander  of  the  Volunteers,  determined  to 
employ  force.  He  made  all  his  preparations,  and  then  gave  the 
occupants  of  the  building  ten  minutes'  grace,  telling  them  that  if 
they  did  not  leave,  he  would  immediately  open  fire  upon  them.  We 
should  mention  that  the  men  employed  to  take  possession  of  the 
building  were  also  Volunteers ;  and  when  their  comrades  inside  were 
assured  that  it  would  not  be  given  up  to  troops  of  the  line,  they 
agreed  to  abandon  it. 

At  a  sitting  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  on  the  28th  of  September, 
it  was  resolved  to  propose  to  the  Cortes  the  young  Duke  of  Genoa 
as  a  candidate  for  the  vacant  throne.  This  Prince  was  then  a  boy 
at  Harrow  School,  in  England.  He  was  bom  in  1854,  and  is  the 
nephew  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  King  of  Italy.  His  father,  the  Duke 
of  Genoa^  brother  of  the  King,  died  in  1855,  and  his  mother,  a 
daughter  of  John,  King  of  Saxony,  contracted,  afterwards,  a 
morganatic  or  lefk-handed  marriage  with  the  Marquis  de  Rapallo. 
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His  sister,  the  Princess  Margaret,  married  in  1868  her  cousin 
Humbert,  Prince  Royal  and  heir-apparent  of  the  Italian  Crown. 
But  here,  again,  the  insuperable  difficulty  occurred  that  neither  the 
young  Prince  nor  his  immediate  relatives  were  'willing  to  accept 
the  proffered  dignity.  The  King  of  Italy  was  supposed  to  be  adverse 
to  it,  and  the  Duchess  of  Genoa  strongly  opposed  it.  Besides,  there 
were  very  grave  objections  to  the  choice  of  a  mere  boy  to  fill  the 
throne  of  a  country  like  Spain,  which  is  still  in  the  throes  of 
revolution.  It  was  generally  believed  that  the  strong  support 
which  General  Prim  gave  to  this  plan  was  owing  to  a  desire  to 
prolong  his  own  reign  of  power ;  for,  with  a  minor  king,  he  might 
reasonably  expect  that  the  real  authority  would  remain  in  his 
hands.  He  was  not,  however,  supported  by  all  his  colleagues,  and 
one  of  the  most  important  of  them.  Admiral  Topete,  resigned  office 
in  consequence,  but  was  afterwards  persuaded  to  resume  his  port- 
folio. 

The  state  of  Spain  in  the  autumn  was  very  unsatisfactory.  At 
the  end  of  September  insurrections  broke  out  in  Saragossa,  Valencia, 
Reuss,  and  other  places;  and,  in  fact,  the  provinces  of  Catalonia, 
Granada,  and  Andalusia  were  all  more  or  less  in  a  disturbed  state. 
The  Ministry  brought  in  a  Bill  to  suspend  personal  liberty — 
equivalent  to  what  in  England  would  be  called  a  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act.  This  was,  of  course,  violently  opposed  by  the 
Republican  party,  but  was  carried  on  the  5th  of  October,  and  the 
minority  then  retired  from  the  Chamber.  The  Volunteers  of 
Valencia  issued  a  proclamation,  dated  October  15th,  and  signed 
"  The  Directory,^^  in  which  they  said,  "  Viva  la  Republica  Demo^ 
cratica  Federal!  Catalonia,  Aragon,  Andalusia,  Santander,  and 
Spain  entire,  have  responded  to  the  cry  of  liberty  of  the  heroic 
Valencia !  Let  us  make  one  small  effort  more,  one  new  proof  of 
valour  and  of  constancy  in  the  face  of  the  nation,  of  Europe,  and  of 
the  whole  world,  which  contemplates  us  with  wonder.  Wliat 
bravery !  What  intrepidity !  What  courage,  that  of  the  Valencians! 
But,  above  all,  what  generosity  with  their  enemies !  What  worthy 
treatment  of  their  prisoners  !  What  respect  to  property,  to  families, 
and  to  the  honour  of  woman !  Valencia  commenced  a  grand  poem 
eight  days  ago,  and  is  about  to  conclude  it  for  the  glory  of  the  ever 
loyal  and  generous  Spanish  people !  Valour,  Valencians  !  Valour 
and  constancy!  Constancy  and  ever  constancy!  Troops  are  not 
coming  to  resist  us  !  The  Government  have  not  enough,  and  what 
they  have  they  cannot  count  on  as  theirs,  for  the  Ministry,  the 
Regent,  and,  in  short,  the  reaction  are  conquered,  dead,  rotten,  and 
destroyed. 

"  Soldiers  and  Chiefs  of  the  Army ! — To  the  first,  your  licences 
await  you  !  To  the  second,  the  security  of  being  respected  in  your 
career !  Republican  Spain  needs  valiant  officers  and  brave  generals ! 

"  No  longer  can  certain  men,  of  sad  memory  for  us,  continue  their 
wicked  plans.  No  longer  can  they  give  their  word  of  honour  and 
then  break  it.     Wretches,  believe  you  that  the  people  sleep  ?     No, 
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they  sleep  not !  So  far  from  this,  they  have  struggled  day  and 
night  for  liberty  and  for  the  triumph  of  the  Republic,  which  is 
Order,  Justice,  and  Peace.  According  to  news  received  by  a  paper 
(and  Unionista  too),  Saragossa  should  have  the  Republic  since  the 
11th,  for  on  the  10th  the  Saragossans,  our  brothers,  were  taking  the 
cannon  from  the  artillerymen  with  their  knives.  In  Teruel,  also, 
they  are  combating,  and  the  Imparcial  says  the  Government  have 
to  send  more  troops  there  to  conquer  them.  Where  are  they? 
Valcncians,  our  victory  is  secure !  Viva  la  Republica  Federal  a 
thousand  times.'' 

But  the  troops  of  the  line  never  wavered  in  their  duty  to  the 
Government,  and  the  insurrection  was  forcibly  put  down  after  some 
severe  fighting  in  several  places,  especially  at  Saragossa  and 
Valencia,  where  artillery  was  brought  into  play  against  the 
rebels,  or  sublevados,  as  they  were  called.  And  when  the  distur- 
bances had  ceased,  a  resolution  was  carried  in  the  Cortes  to  the 
effect  that — ''  The  Cortes  declare  that  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  the 
Volunteers  of  Liberty  who  have  placed  themselves  by  the  side  of 
the  Government,  have  merited  well  of  the  country  for  the  manner  in 
which  they  have  complied  with  their  duties  in  the  late  insurrection.'' 

In  the  course  of  a  speech  made  by  General  Prim  on  this  occa- 
sion, he  said  that  by  all  his  traditions  and  political  history  he 
was  a  Monarchist.  "  Such  I  was,  such  I  am  to-day,  and  such  I 
will  continue  to  be,  and  I  will  do  all  I  possibly  can  for  the  Cortes 
speedily  to  name  a  Monarch.  Some  have  believed,  or  pretended  to 
believe,  that  I  have  ideas  quite  apart  from  what  I  have  just  said,  of 
bringing,  once  for  all,  not  the  monarchy,  for  that  is  already  settled 
by  the  vote  of  the  Cortes,  but  the  Monarch  for  our  coimtry.  But 
the  Deputies  must  understand  that  the  great  necessity  of  to-day  is 
the  consolidation  of  order  in  the  nation,  and  not  only  of  material 
order,  but  of  moral  order  also.  Oh  that  we  could  say  we  had  a 
candidate  acceptable  to  all  f  To  this  we  are  going.  This  is  the 
desire  of  the  Government,  this  is  what  the  country  wants — that  the 
djoiasty  founded  here  may  have  the  immense  majority  of  the 
Cortes  Constituyentes  on  its  side,  for  they  represent  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  Revolution  of  September.  The  day  we  see  we  can 
accomplish  this,  that  day  will  we  carry  to  a  head  this  great  work — 
the  crowning  of  the  edifice  raised  by  the  Revolution  of  September. 
I  ought  not  to  enter  into  more  details  on  this  point.  I  will  limit 
myself  to  repeating  that  the  Government  have  the  same  desire  as 
beats  in  the  hearts  of  all  the  Spaniards.  Very  speedily  after  the 
re-establishment  of  material  and  moral  order,  the  Government  will 
bring  forward  the  question  of  the  Monarch.  Without  the  Sovereign 
the  work  is  imperfect.  Let  the  Cortes  remain  tranquil.  The 
President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  will  be  the  first  to  realize 
what  he  has  just  said,  as  soon  as  ever  he  can  possibly  do  so." 

The  question  of  who  was  to  be  the  future  Monarch  of  Spain 
received  no  solution  this  year,  and  that  kingdom  still  remains 
without  a  king. 
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Ad  interesting  debate  took  place  in  the  Cortes  at  the  latter  end 
of  December^  in  which  Seiior  Castelar  distinguished  himself  by  a 
long  and  powerful  speech  on  the  state  of  Spain  and  the  policy  of 
the  Government.  He  said  that  the  Govemntent "  have  abused  their 
authority,  exceeded  the  faculties  conceded  to  them,  trampled  laws 
under  foot  not  touched  by  the  suspension  of  individual  rights,  and 
violated  guarantees  we  believed  secure  not  only  by  written  sanction^ 
but  by  the  unwritten  and  higher  sanction  of  right  divine.  To 
this  there  have  been  added  a  struggle  between  the  political  and 
ecclesiastical  power,  the  disappearance  of  the  Conservative  element 
from  the  Government,  to  the  reinforcement  of  the  Radical  element 
therein,  all  confounded  with  the  pending  clerical  reforms  and  the 
election  of  the  Monarch.  .  .  .  We  who  were  wasted  by  Bourbon 
oppression,  but  who  became  the  dead  revived,  the  dumb  who  had 
recovered  speech,  the  paralytic  who  had  recovered  movement — ^we 
yet  carry  the  servitude  in  our  habits  and  the  might  in  our  con- 
scieuces  so  far  that  we  prefer  intrigue  in  silence,  secret  sessions^ 
and  discussions  in  the  lobbies,  to  debate  in  the  Cortes  and  to  the 
light  of  liberty.  .  .  .  There  you  have  discussed  and  resolved  the 
most  arduous  and  gravest  problems,  as  if  you  were  conjurors 
instead  of  legislators  !  There  you  sought  to  renew  the  last  days  of 
the  Convention,  and  to  drive  away  from  here  an  important  political 
party.  There  you  abdicated  one  of  your  most  essential  faculties^ 
and,  renoimcing  interference  in  the  trial  of  the  Republican  Deputies^ 
you  decreed  the  delivery  of  the  chosen  of  the  people  to  the  council 
of  war !  There,  finally,  you  introduced  the  question  of  questions^ 
the  advent  of  a  King,  and  proposed  a  member  of  a  family  who  have 
been  the  eternal  enemies  of  our  country,  who  twice,  first  at  the  foot 
of  the  deathbed  of  Carlos  II.,  and  then  in  the  dying  moments  of 
Felipe  V.,  lay  in  wait  for  the  chance  of  taking  a  piece  out  of  the 
Spanish  Crown — that  Crown  which  now  you  throw,  as  if  it  were  a 
fragile  toy,  to  a  boy-king,  destitute  of  moral  stature  to  represent 
our  liberties  or  to  understand  our  Revolution  \" 

After  denouncing  the  conduct  of  the  Government  in  suspending 
personal  liberty,  Sefior  Castelar  continued,  "  I  know  not  how  it  is, 
but  as  often  as  I  pronounce  those  words, '  the  Revolution  of  Sep- 
tember,^ I  feel  a  bitter  pain  enter  into  my  soul!  Ah,  Seiiores^ 
this  Assembly  should  be  converted  into  a  temple,  and  this  House  of 
political  business  into  a  House  of  Prayer,  the  eloquence  of  politics 
into  the  eloquence  of  religious  fervour,  and  one  should  be  able  to 
borrow  the  inspirations  of  Jeremiah  to  lament  appropriately  the 
fate  of  a  revolution  engendered  yesterday  in  the  purest  fire  of 
the  new  ideas,  and  agonizing  to-day  in  the  cabinets  of  monarchical 
diplomacy,  to  die  to-morrow  in  the  barracks  !  It  was  said  funda- 
mental rights  should  be  inviolable, — and  all  have  been  violated ;  it 
was  said  the  magistrate,  and  not  the  police,  should  enter  our 
dwellings, — and  our  homes  have  been  invaded ;  it  was  said  that  under 
the  empire  of  our  Constitution  no  citizen  should  be  transported 
more  than  250  kilometres  from  his  domicile —and  multitudes  have 
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been  taken  so  far  beyond  that  radius  that  their  feet  scarce  touch  the 
soil  of  their  mother  country,  but  the  solitude  of  ocean  has  begun  ; 
it  was  said  that  the  Press  should  be  entirely  free, — and  the  military 
authorities  have  suppressed  and  insulted  the  newspapers ;  it  was 
said  the  rights  of  meeting  and  of  association  should  suffer  no 
eclipse, — and  they  have  suflPered  a  night  of  two  months  long ! 
Gentlemen,  in  Prance  the  Revolution  of  February  is  called  the 
revolution  of  contempt;  and  I,  in  Spain,  call  the  Revolution  of 
September  the  revolution  of  disappointeaent.  .  .  . 

''  What,  then,  have  you  done  with  the  soldiers  of  the  people  ? 
What  had  they  to  do  with  the  horrible  assassination  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Civil  Governor  of  Tarragona?  Not  content  with 
disarming  them,  you  dishonoured  them  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  by 
making  them  appear  implicated  in  that  event !  What  had  the 
volunteers  of  Tortosa  to  do  with  those  of  Tarragona  ?  What  had 
the  volunteers  of  Barcelona  to  do  with  the  protests  of  a  few  of  their 
chiefs  ?  Yet  you  disarmed  them,  and  expc^ed  the  liberty  of  Spain 
to  a  bloody  struggle  in  the  streets  of  that  capital.  What  did  you 
do  to  the  volunt^rs  of  Zaragoza  ?  They  had  obeyed  their  chief, 
the  Alcaid,  and  maintained  order ;  yet  you  disarmed  them,  and  by 
that  act  caused  another  struggle.  What  did  you  do  to  the 
volunteers  of  Valencia?  After  your  own  military  authority  had 
entrusted  to  them  the  custody  of  the  most  important  posts  of  the 
city,  you  ordered  their  disarmament,  and  thus  provoked  a  struggle 
which  ended  in  a  bombardment,  and  filled  that  Paradise  of  our 
country  with  desolation,  and  that  beautiful  city,  which  is  the  Eve 
of  that  Paradise,  with  tears  and  blood.  .  .  . 

**  This  setting  up  the  Duke  of  Genoa  proves  to  me  you  do  not 
understand  one  word  of  monarchical  theology.  Your  king  reminds 
me  of  that  fantastical  being  created  artificially  by  Wagner,  the 
disciple  of  Faust — who  came  out  of  an  alchemistic  composition  of 
acids,  phosphorus,  and  other  substances,  in  the  midst  of  grand 
cabalistic  words,  and  in  conjunction  with  I  know  not  how  many  stars ; 
and  the  very  first  thing  he  did  on  bursting  the  retort  was  to  fly  off 
in  the  arms  of  the  devil,  and  leave  his  padre  scientifieo  in  abandon- 
ment and  despair.  Yes,  your  artifici^  king  differs  firom  natural 
kings  as  the  creation  of  Wagner  differs  from  the  grand  creations 
moulded  in  the  bosom  of  the  universe.'^  .  .  . 

Speaking  of  the  Spanish  Monarchy,  he  said,  ^'  It  descended  from 
the  Capetos  of  San  Luis.  It  was  founded  by  the  great  Henry  IV., 
who  raised  his  little  throne  of  Navarre  to  the  immense  throne  of 
France,  and  was  anointed  at  Versailles,  the  Vatican  of  royal 
authority,  which  it  had  inherited  from  the  Escurial.  For  the 
advent  of  this  family  we  employed  twelve  years  of  war  of  succes- 
sion ;  for  its  aggrandisement,  to  place  Prince  Carlos  on  the  throne 
of  Tuscany  and  Felipe  on  the  throne  of  Parma  and  of  Placencia,  we 
armed  the  half  of  Europe  against  the  other  half — Charles  XII. 
against  Germany,  Peter  the  Great  against  Poland  and  Denmark, 
the  Stuarts  against  the  Oranges,  and  England  against  all  and  for 
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all !  To  secure  this  dynasty  we  signed  a  compact,  called  ^  The 
Compact  of  Family/  which  for  a  certainty  cost  us  America.  Its 
favourites  engendered  wars  like  the  War  of  Independence,  its  greed 
gave  us  years  tormentous  and  horrible,  like  those  of  Ferdinand  VII., 
and  the  question  whether  a  Prince  or  a  Princess  of  this  family 
should  succeed  to  the  throne  lit  up  the  fires  of  civil  war,  which 
licked  up  the  riches  of  a  century  and  the  blood  of  300,000 
Spaniards !  What  has  been  the  fate  of  this  family  ?  Where  are 
the  French  descendants  of  Henry  IV.  ?  In  exile  !  He  who  had 
been  anointed  by  the  hand  of  the  Church  was  struck  down  by  the 
hand  of  the  assassin !  Where  are  the  Italian  descendants  of 
Charles  V.  ?  In  exile !  Even  now  they  pass  amid  the  ruins  of 
Rome  like  the  ignis  fatuus  in  the  cemeteries  and  by  the  tombs  ! 
Where  are  the  Spanish  descendants  of  Felipe  V.  ?  In  exile ! 
Many  times  I  have  figured  him  passing  through  the  marble 
palaces  of  Versailles,  and  I  have  asked  myself,  if  he  could  see  thai, 
temple  of  his  dynasty  in  the  hands  of  a  foreigner,  of  a  plebeian^  of  a 
Corsican,  would  he  be  convinced  how  times  change  and  the  human 
spirit  becomes  transformed  ?  What  does  all  this  say — ^this,  which 
has  had  the  splendours  of  history  and  the  elegies  of  art,  but 
which  has  passed  away  ?  Do  events  come  of  themselves,  and  of 
the  will  of  men  ?  Certainly  not.  As,  when  wc  see  the  splendours 
of  nature,  we  think  on  God,  so,  when  we  see  the  grand  catastrophies 
of  history,  we  see  the  providence  of  God.  What  does  it  all  mean  ? 
It  means  that  the  prestige  of  monarchy  is  dead  in  Spain.  It  is  the 
same,  gentlemen,  as  if  the  Koran  died  in  Mecca.  Yet  you  have 
employed  all  your  forces — all  these  wars,  all  these  circulars,  all 
these  disarmaments,  all  these  illegalities,  and  covered  all  with  blood 
— for  what  ?  In  the  vain  effort  to  restore  the  monarchical  prestige 
which  has  died.  And  under  what  name  do  you  seek  to  restore  it  ? 
The  Duke  of  Genoa !  I  scarcely  could  have  believed  you  were  so 
demented.  There  is  not  one  monarchy — even  those  which  have 
most  fiigitively  passed  over  our  century — ^which  has  not  had  some 
reason  for  its  existence.  The  monarchy  of  the  Bourbons  in  France 
had  tradition.  Where  are  the  traditions  of  the  Duke  of  Genoa  ? 
The  monarchy  of  Napoleon  had  the  prestige  of  glory.  Where  are 
the  glories  of  the  Duke  of  Genoa  ?  Where  are  his  Marengo,  his 
passage  of  the  Alps,  his  fabulous  return  from  Egypt,  after  having  his 
name  transfigured  in  Tabor,  and  written  by  the  rays  of  the  sun  of 
the  desert  in  the  Pyramids.  .  .  . 

"  What  signifies  th^  monarchy  of  Victor  Emmanuel  himself  ?  At 
one  time  it  did  signify  something, — it  signified  the  unity  and  the 
independence  of  Italy ;  but  now  it  signifies  nothing,  for  they  are 
lost !  We  of  Spain  need  no  foreign  king  for  our  imity  and  our  in- 
dependence. Our  forefathers  raised  them  in  spite  of  foreign  kings ! 
What  are  the  records  of  the  family  of  the  Duke  of  Genoa  in  Spain  ? 
Traverse  the  soil  of  the  country,  and  stop  when  you  come  to  Cadiz, 
— Cadiz,  the  ancient  asylum  of  our  liberties,  the  cradle  of  our  Re- 
volution.    See  the  bones  of  the  Liberals  which  even  yet  bleach  in 
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the  Trocadero,  and  the  bombs  which  are  even  yet  visible  on  the 
shore^  and  say,  *  These  bombs  thy  grandfather  threw  upon  Cadiz,  to 
restore  the  infamous  authority  of  Ferdinand  VII.  and  the  homble 
power  of  the  absolute  monarchy  V  But,  gentlemen,  what  a  curious 
coincidence  it  would  be  if  the  will  of  the  first  Bourbon  should  be 
fulfilled  in  the  Revolution  of  September !  When  the  peace  of  Utrecht 
approached,  when  Louis  XIY.  desired  to  satisfy  Europe,  then 
united  against  him — ^for  Europe  would  never  tolerate  the  Crowns  of 
France  and  Spain  being  on  one  head,  for  it  would  have  been  the  re- 
storation of  the  Roman  Empire  and  the  death  of  the  nationalities — 
when  Ferdinand  Y .  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  these  anxieties,  he 
made  a  will,  in  which  he  provided  that  in  the  event  of  his  family 
being  extinguished,  the  throne  of  Spain  should  pass  to  the  second 
branch  of  the  family  of  Savoy,  the  branch  of  the  Carignanos,  and  to 
its  legitimate  representative.  Prince  Tomas.  Why  did  he  name 
him  ?  Simply  because  he  belonged  to  the  House  of  Savoy  I  Gentle- 
men, what  a^ptation  for  Spain  has  the  family  of  Sa/voy?  What 
can  it  invoke  for  the  Revolution  of  September?  A  feudal  family^ 
like  that  of  the  Duke  of  Borgofia,  has  d6ne  nothing  bat  disturb 
France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  the  three  martyr  lands  of  liberty. 
Geneva  even  yet  preserves  the  marks  of  the  wounds  opened  by  tlus 
theocratic  family,  who  have  tried  a  thousand  times  to  sufibcate  re- 
ligious truth  with  their  inquisitors  and  executioners  !  Savoy,  now 
in  its  poverty  and  its  ignorance,  has  been  delivered  by  the  chief  of 
this  family  to  a  foreign  Prince !  Savoy  is  proclaiming  that  the 
policy  of  this  family  is  nothing  difierent  from  the  policy  of  the 
Bourbons  and  the  Austrians.  The  founder  of  this  throne,  Victor 
Amadeo  II.,  is  the  most  faithful  mirror  of  royal  tyranny.  He 
asked  Louis  XIV.  for  the  hand  of  one  of  his  princesses,  and  then  he 
abandoned  his  patron  for  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  and  for  William  of 
Orange,  the  enemies  of  Louis  XIV.  Taking  the  command  of  the 
Sardinian- Austrian  army,  he  sold  it  to  Louis  XIV.  He  intrigued 
with  Louis  XIV.  to  obtain  a  piece  of  our  Crown  from  the  cofiin  of 
Charles  II.,  and  then  passed  over  to  the  Allies.  In  1706  he  had 
not  an  inch  of  land;  in  1713  he  had  recovered  every  thing.  Of  him 
truly  one  might  use  the  words  of  Tacitus, '  omnia  pro  dominatione 
8erviliter.'  And  even  to-day  the  dynasty  of  Savoy  is  ungrateful  to 
liberty.  The  obscure  gallo-cisalpine  Victor  Emmanuel  has  mounted 
the  throne  of  Italy,  thanks  to  the  propaganda  of  Mazzini  and  the 
sword  of  Garibaldi.  It  is  said  he  represents  the  unity  of  Italy,  but 
between  the  unity  of  Italy  and  his  throne  is  the  Pope  of  Rome.  It 
is  said  he  represents  the  independence  of  Italy,  and  between  his 
throne  and  the  independence  of  Italy  is  the  Csesar  of  France.  He 
has  impoverished  Italy,  he  has  enslaved  the  press.  He  has  de- 
graded the  right  of  public  meeting  with  the  presence  of  spies.  He 
has  the  patriots  of  Marsala  in  the  prisons,  the  same  as  in  the  times 
of  the  Austrians.  And  yet,  representing  all  this,  and  being  on  the 
eve  of  a  coup  d'Stat^  now,  at  this  moment,  you  ask  from  him  a  boy, 
educated  in  his  policy,  and  you  will  give  to  this  boy,  as  a  plaything. 
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the  Crown  of  Spain^  and  you  will  bring  him  here  to  renew  the  same 
errors  and  to  commit  the  same  offences  against  democracy  and 
liberty  !^^ 

Seiior  Castelar  declared  that  the  policy  of  the  Ministry  was  a 
"  policy  of  enigmas/^  and  concluded  his  speech^  which  was  received 
with  loud  applause,  in  the  following  words :  — 

'*  Save  us,  in  the  interest  of  all,  from  this  enigmatical  policy — 
this  policy  of  illegality.  If  you  wish  the  people  to  obey  you,  you 
must  yourselves  obey  the  law.  My  friends  and  myself  are  resolved 
to  contribute  as  much  as  we  can  to  a  normal  epoch  of  order  and 
peace.  We  don't  wish  2kjoes8imUta  policy.  We  don't  wish  to  com- 
bine with  the  enemies  of  the  Revolution.  We  don't  wish  to  com- 
bine against  you.  We  only  wish  liberty,  and  the  government  of 
the  people  by  the  people.  If  you  would  win  us  to  your  banner  do 
not  offer  us  commands,  nor  appointments,  nor  portfolios,  for  we  do 
not  wish  them  \  do  not  offer  us  positions,  for  we  despise  them.  Offer 
us  the  government  of  the  people  by  the  people ;  offer  us  the  separa- 
tion of  the  Church  from  the  State,  the  reduction  of  the  army,  and 
the  formation  of  a  national  reserve ;  offer  us  a  diminution  in  the 
taxes  and  the  self-government  of  the  municipaHty  and  the  province, 
and  then  you  will  see  we  will  not  coalesce  with  any  of  the  ancient 
parties,  but  we  will  coalesce  with  you  in  all  grand  ideas.  Gentle- 
men, enough  of  the  belief  that  the  sword  is  the  only  lightning-rod 
against  social  tempests.  The  sword,  like  all  other  metals,  instead 
of  repelling,  attracts  the  lightning.  Place  at  the  summit  of  the 
social  edifice  the  lightning-rod  of  England,  Belgium,  Switzerland, 
and  the  United  States — the  lightning-rod  of  civil  power  and  l^ality. 
If  you  wish  to  take  from  the  people  their  violent  character,  the 
Government  must  abandon  their  illimitable  assumptions.  Enough 
of  suspensions  of  Ayuntamientos ;  enough  of  falsifying  the  consti- 
tutional guarantees;  enough  of  dissolving  militias;  enough  of 
sophistical  circulars.  Create  a  Government  just  and  free,  otherwise 
power  may  pass  fugitively  from  the  hands  of  the  Liberals,  and  you 
may  be  condemned  to  a  long  opposition,  and  to-morrow  may  be 
wanting  in  the  liberty  and  the  justice  which  to-day  we  seek." 
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ROME. 

The  (Ecumenical  Council  of  the  Vatican  was  opened  on  the  8th 
of  December.  The  procession,  consisting  of  about  800  ecclesiastics, 
including  six  Prince-Archbishops,  forty-nine  Cardinals,  eleven 
Patriarchs,  six  hundred  and  eighty  Archbishops  and  Bishops,  twenty- 
eight  Abbots,  and  twenty-nine  Generals  of  Bieligious  Orders,  formed 
in  the  Vatican,  and  descended  into  St.  Peter's,  where  the  Pope  gave 
them  his  benediction,  and  received  the  homage  of  the  Council. 

A  few  days  before  the  Pope  issued  a  Bull,  providing  that  in  case 
of  his  own  death  during  the  sitting  of  the  Council,  that  Body  should 
not  interfere  in  the  election  of  his  successor.  The  chief  interest  felt 
in  the  meeting  of  this  (Ecumenical  Council  was  occasioned  by  a 
general  belief  that  it  was  intended  to  erect  into  an  article  of  faith 
the  dogma  of  Papal  Infallibility.  This  is  what  the  Curia  at  Rome 
and  the  Ultramontane  party  ardently  desire,  but  there  is  a  large 
and  increasing  body  of  Roman  Catholics  who  see  all  the  danger,  not 
to  say  the  absurdity,  of  such  a  step,  and  whose  opposition  to  it  will 
be  rigorous  and  uncompromising.  It  is  said  that  the  French 
Emperor  caused  an  intimation  to  be  conveyed  to  his  Holiness  that 
the  promulgation  of  such  a  doctrine  would  be  inexpedient  and 
inopportune,  and  this  hint  from  such  a  quarter  is  not  likely  to  be 
disregarded*.  There  appeared  in  the  course  of  the  autumn  in 
Germany  a  very  remarkable  book  called,  ''The  Pope  and  the 
Council,^'  by  Janus,  to  which  different  writers,  all  Roman  Catholics, 
anonymously  contributed,  and  which  is  one  of  the  most  damaging 
attacks  upon  the  Papacy  which  has  been  published  since  the  time  of 
Luther.  It  exposes,  m  a  masterly  manner  with  abundance  of 
quotation  and  historic  proof,  the  frauds,  and  falsehoods,  and  forgeries, 
by  which  the  fabric  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  has  been  built  up, 
and  shows  that,  unknown  in  the  early  centuries  of  the  Church,  it 
owes  its  origin  to  documents  deliberately  forged,  such  as  the  Isidorian 
Decrees,  the  Decretal  of  Gratian,  and  the  apocryphal  documents  of 
Thomas  Aquimus.  We  need  hardly  say  that  the  book  was  placed  by 
the  Holy  See  in  its  index  of  prohibited  works,  which  will  merely 
have  the  effect  of  increasing  its  popularity  and  sale. 

Before  the  end  of  the  year  the  Pope  issued  a  Bull  which  is  known 
by  the  name  of  Lata  Sententice,  and  the  object  of  which  was  to 
define  the  cases  in  which  anathema  and  excommunication  are  in- 
curred, for  offences  against  the  Holy  See  and  the  Catholic  faith. 
We  can  only  afford  space  to  quote  some  of  these. 

'  The  Spanish  Qovemmcnt  informed  the  Pope,  in  a  despatch  dated  Madrid,  Nov.  19, 
and  addressed  to  its  ChargS  d*affaire9  in  Rome,  that  "  It  would  not  be  prudent  of  the 
Holy  Pontiff  to  try  to  au^pnent  an  authority  almost  omnipotent  of  itself,  nor  would  it 
be  likely  that  a  Council,  by  recogpiizing  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  should  for  ever 
close  the  door  to  all  fhtnre  gatherings  of  the  Church,  neither  is  it  natural,  on  the  other 
side,  for  already  absolute  Powers  to  seek  the  augmentation  of  their  force  in  the  vote 
of  deliberative  Assemblies." 
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"  1.  All  apostates  from  the  Christian  faith,  and  all  and  severally 
heretics,  whatever  be  their  name,  and  to  whatever  sect  they  may 
belong,  and  those  who  believe  in  them,  those  who  receive  them, 
favour  them,  or  defend  them. 

"2.  All  and  severally  those  who  knowingly  read  without  the 
authority  of  the  Holy  See  the  books  of  the  same  apostates  and 
heretics,  supporting  the  heresy,  as  the  books  of  any  author  what- 
ever prohibited  by  name  by  letters  apostolic,  and  those  who  retain 
the  same  books,  print  and  defend  them  in  any  way  whatever. 

"  3.  Schismatics,  and  those  who  obstinately  withdraw  or  recede 
from  obedience  to  the  Roman  Pontiff  at  that  time  living. 

^'4.  All  and  severally,  of  whatever  status,  dignity,  or  condition,  who 
appeal  from  the  ordinances  or  mandates  of  the  Roman  Pontiffs  pro 
tempore  existing  to  a  future  Universal  Council,  as  also  those  by 
whose  aid,  counsel,  and  favour  the  appeal  shall  have  been  made. 

"  5.  All  those  who  slay,  wound,  strike,  arrest,  imprison,  retain, 
and  hostilely  persecute  the  Cardinals  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church,  the 
Patriarchs,  Archbishops,  Bishops,  and  Legates  of  the  Apostolic  See 
and  Nuncios,  or  who  drive  them  from  their  dioceses,  territories, 
lands,  or  dominions,  as  also  those  who  command  such  things,  or 
ratify  them,  or  assist,  counsel,  or  favour  such  persons. 

'^  6.  Those  who  directly  or  indirectly  impede  the  action  of  eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction,  whether  of  the  interior  or  exterior  forum,  and 
who,  therefore,  recur  to  the  secular  forum,  and  procure,  or  publish, 
or  aid  them  by  counsel  or  favour. 

'^  7.  Those  who  compel,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  lay  judges 
to  bring  before  their  tribunals  ecclesiastical  persons,  contrary  to  the 
Canons,  as  also  those  who  make  laws  or  decrees  contrary  to  the 
liberty  or  rights  of  the  Church 

^^We  declare  that  absolution  from  all  the  excommunications 
hitherto  enumerated  has  been  reserved  and  is  specially  reserved  to 
the  Roman  Pontiff  for  the  time  being 

"  We  declare  that  those  are  subject  to  excommunication  laf-a 
sententia  reserved  to  the  Roman  Pontiff: — 

''  1.  Those  who  instruct  or  defend,  whether  in  public  or  in  private, 
the  propositions  condemned  by  the  Apostolic  See,  under  pain  of 
excommunication  lata  sententuB ;  also  those  who  instruct  or  defend 
as  lawful  the  practice  of  asking  the  penitent  the  name  of  an  accom- 
plice, which  was  condemned  by  Benedict  XIV.  in  the  '  Consti- 
tutions :  Suprema,  July  7,  1745 ;  Ubi  primum,  June  2,  1746 ;  Ad 
eradicandum,  September  28,  1746.' 

"  2.  Those  who,  at  the  instigation  of  the  devil,  lay  violent  hands 
on  clerics  or  monks  of  either  sex,  except  in  such  cases,  and  persons 
for  whom  by  right  or  privilege  it  is  permitted  that  the  ten  Bishops 
or  others  shall  give  absolution. 

'^  3.  Those  who  fight  in  duel,  or  simply  challenge  or  accept  it ;  and 
whoever  aids  or  abets  it  in  any  manner  whatever,  as  those,  too,  who 
deliberately  assist  or  permit  it,  or  as  far  as  in  them  lies  do  not  pre- 
vent it,  whatever  may  be  their  dignity,  be  it  royal  or  imperial. 
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"  4.  Those  who  associate  their  names  to  the  sect  of  Masons^  or 
Carbonari^  or  to  any  other  sects  of  this  kind,  who  openly  or  clandes- 
tinely conspire  against  the  Church  and  its  legitimate  power. 

'^  5.  Those  who  order  the  violation  of  the  immunity  of  an  eccle- 
siastical asylum,  or  who,  with  audacious  rashness,  accomplish  it. 

''  6.  Those  who  violate  the  cloister  of  the  Religious,  of  whatever 
kind,  condition,  or  sex  they  may  be,  or  enter  their  monasteries 
without  lawful  permission ;  as  those,  too,  who  introduce  or  admit 
them ;  also  the  '  Religious'  who  leave  them,  except  in  those  cases 
and  after  those  forms  prescribed  by  S.  Pius  V.  in  the  Constitution 
Decori 

'^  8.  Those  guilty  of  real  simony,  in  any  benefice  whatever,  and 
their  accomplices 

''  10.  Those  guilty  of  simony  to  enter  on  religion. 

'^  11.  All  those  who,  making  a  trade  of  indulgences  or  other 
spiritual  graces,  are  subjected  to  the  censure  of  excommunication  by 
the  Constitution  of  S.  Pius  V.,  Qnam  plenum,  2nd  Jan.,  1554. 

'^  12.  Those  who  collect  alms  for  masses  at  a  higher  price,  and 
derive  profit  from  them  by  celebrating  masses  or  distributing  alms 
at  a  lower  sum 

"  14.  The  '  Religious'  who  presume  to  administer  to  clerics,  and 
to  the  laity,  except  in  case  of  necessity,  the  sacrament  of  extreme 
unction,  or  of  the  eucharist  as  viaticum,  without  the  permission  of 
the  Cure. 

'^15.  Those  who  without  lawful  permission  extract  relics  from 
the  sacred  cemeteries,  or  from  the  catacombs  of  the  city  of  Rome  and 
its  territory,  and  those  who  aid  and  abet  them 

'^  We  declare  that  they  are  subject  to  excommunications  lalasen^ 
tentia  reserved  to  bishops  and  ordinaries  : — 

"  1.  Clerics  in  sacris  or  regulars  of  either  sex,  who  after  taking 
the  vow  of  chastity  have  the  presumption  to  contract  marriage,  as 
those,  too,  who  have  the  presumption  to  contract  marriage  with  the 
said  persons. 

'^  2.  Those  who  procure  abortions  effectu  aequuio, 

"  3.  Those  who  knowingly  use  false  apostokc  letters,  or  co-operate 
in  the  crime. 

We  declare  that  they  are  subject  to  excommunications  lata  sen- 
tentia  not  reserved : — 

"  1.  Those  who  order  or  compel  the  giving  of  ecclesiastical  burial 
to  notorious  heretics  or  to  persons  excommunicated  or  interdicted  by 
name.' 

"  2.  Those  who  ofiend  or  intimidate  the  inquisitors,  denouncers, 
witnesses,  and  other  ministers  of  the  Holy  Office ;  those  who  carry 
off  or  bum  the  writings  of  the  same  sacred  tribunal,  or  g^ve  to  any 
one  of  the  aforesaid  persons  aid,  counsel,  or  favour. 

"  3.  Those  who  alienate,  or  have  the  presumption  to  receive  eccle- 
siastical property  without  the  Apostolic  pleasure 

"  1.  They  incur  the  special  interdict  reserved  to  the  Roman  Pon- 
tiff— that  is  to  say,  universities,  colleges,  chapters  of  whatever  name. 
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who  appeal  from  the  orders  and  commands  of  the  Pontiff  for  the 
time  being  to  a  future  Universal  Council. 

'^  2.  Those  who  knowingly  celebrate  or  cause  to  be  celebrated 
Divine  offices  in  places  interdicted  by  the  Ordinary,  or  by  the  judge 
delegated,  or  of  right ;  or  who  admit  persons  excommunicated  by 
name  to  Divine  offices,  to  the  ecclesiastical  sacraments,  or  to  eccle- 
siastical burial,  incur,  ipso  jure,  that  interdict  from  entering  a  church 
until  at  the  pleasure  of  him  whose  sentence  they  have  violated  they 
have  satisfied  him  sufficiently.  In  fine,  we  will  and  declare  that  all 
other  individuals  who  have  been  decreed  suspended  or  interdicted  by 
the  Holy  Council  of  Trent  shall  be  subjected  to  suspension  or  inter- 
dict. We  wiU  and  declare  that  all  censures  shall  remain  firm  and 
offeree,  whether  of  excommunication,  suspension,  or  interdict,  which, 
besides  those  enumerated  above,  have  been  inflicted  by  our  Constitu- 
tions, by  those  of  our  predecessors,  or  by  the  sacred  Canons,  and 
which  have  been  up  to  the  present  time  in  vigour,  whether  for  the 
election  of  the  Roman  Pontiff  or  for  the  internal  government  of 
every  order  or  regular  institution,  as  also  for  every  college,  congre- 
gation, society,  and  pious  place,  of  any  name  or  kind  whatever.  .  .  " 


NORTH  GERMANY  AND  PRUSSIA. 

The  North  German  Parliament  was  opened  by  the  King  of 
Prussia  on  the  4th  of  March.  In  his  speech  from  the  throne  his 
Majesty  said  he  rejoiced  that  the  prospect  of  the  maintenance  of 
peace  had  not,  since  their  last  assembling,  proved  fallacious.  His 
Majesty  mentioned  the  improvements  which  would  be  effected 
by  the  Bills  already  passed,  and  those  which  were  still  under 
discussion.  A  Bill  relative  to  the  electoral  law,  framed  in  accordance 
with  Article  20  of  the  Constitution  of  the  North  German  Con- 
federation, would  be  laid  before  Parliament,  to  secure  a  uniform 
system  of  electoral  procedure  throughout  the  entire  Confederation, 
and  also  to  secure  the  legal  status  of  the  Federal  officials.  The 
Budget  of  1870  showed  that  an  increase  of  the  revenue  was  neces- 
sary. In  the  postal  arrangements  between  the  Confederation  and 
foreign  States  progress  had  been  made,  and  postal  conventions  with 
the  Netherlands,  Italy,  Sweden,  and  the  Danubian  Principalities  will 
be  laid  before  the  Parliament.  The  organization  of  the  Federal 
Consular  system  is  approaching  completion.  A  Consular  conven- 
tion with  Italy  is  about  to  regulate  the  respective  powers  of  the 
Consuls  of  both  nations,  in  order  to  insure  uniformity  in  the  conduct 
of  the  Consular  administration  and  the  diplomatic  representation 
abroad  of  North  Germany.  The  necessai^  expenditure  for  this 
purpose  will  be  brought  forward  in  the  Budget  of  1870.  The  first 
duty  of  the  diplomatic  agents  abroad  will  be  to  secure  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace  between  all  nations  who,  like  ourselves,  know  how  to 
value  its  benefits.  The  fulfilment  of  this  duty  will  be  facilitated 
by  the  friendly  terms  at  present  existing  between  the  North  German 
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Cod  federation  and  all  foreign  Powers,  and  which  were  proved  afresh 
by  the  peaceful  solution  of  the  difficulty  which  but  lately  threatened 
to  disturb  peace  in  the  East.  The  negotiations  and  the  result  of 
the  Paris  Conference  have  proved  the  sincere  endeavour  of  the 
European  Powers  to  regard  the  blessings  of  peace  as  a  valuable  and 
common  benefit,  to  be  guarded  by  all  as  common  property.  Having 
seen  the  success  of  this  course  of  action,  a  nation  which  has  proved 
that  it  possesses  both  the  will  and  the  power  to  respect  the  indepen- 
dence of  foreign  States  and  to  defend  its  own,  is  justified  in 
trusting  in  the  continuance  of  peace,  to  disturb  which  neither 
foreign  Governments  have  the  intention  nor  the  enemies  of  order 
the  power. 

The  session  closed  on  the  22nd  of  June,  and  the  Royal  speech 
then  congratulated  the  Parliament  on  the  completion  of  the  first 
German  war,  both  as  a  memorial  of  German  activity  and  sagacity. 
It  declared  that  the  unanimous  co-operation  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ments with  the  national  representatives  in  the  common  labouring 
for  Germany's  welfare  would,  with  God's  help,  strengthen,  as 
heretofore,  the  general  confidence  with  which  Germany,  in  fortifying 
herself  at  home,  reckoned  upon  the  preservation  of  peace  abroad. 

A  new  session  of  the  Prussian  Chambers  was  opened  by  the  King 
on  the  6th  of  October,  when  he  delivered  the  following  speech  : — 
^^  Illustrious  and  Honoured  Gentlemen  of  both  Houses  of  the  Diet, 
— In  the  coming  session  you  will  be  called  upon  to  take  part  in 
important  labours  for  the  well-being  of  the  Monarchy  and  for  the 
development  of  legislation.  Notwithstanding  the  confidence  in  the 
maintenance  of  peace,  as  well  as  the  generally  propitious  result  of 
the  harvest,  afibrds  a  well-founded  prospect  for  the  restoration  of  the 
former  legitimate  increase  of  the  revenues,  the  financial  position  of 
the  State  has  not  materially  improved  at  present.  You  will  observe 
from  the  complete  statement  of  the  Budget  for  the  year  1868  which 
will  be  laid  before  you,  that,  in  consequence  of  unavoidable  circum- 
stances, on  the  one  hand,  the  revenue  has  not  reached  its  estimated 
amount,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  expenditure  has  exceeded  the 
estimates,  and  that  the  latter  could  not  completely  be  covered  by 
the  funds  in  hand.  In  the  face  of  these  results  and  of  the  position 
of  this  year's  State  Budget,  the  endeavour  of  my  Government  has 
been  directed  to  decrease  the  burdens  of  Prussia,  incurred  in  con- 
sequence of  her  Federal  obligations,  by  an  increase  of  the  special 
revenues  of  the  North  German  Confederation.  This  endeavour  has 
not  been  followed  by  the  desired  success.  It  has,  therefore,  been 
impossible  in  the  estimates  for  next  year,  which  will  shortly  be  laid 
before  you,  to  balance  the  revenue  and  expenditure,  although  the 
latter  have  been  restricted  as  far  as  possible,  without  affecting 
important  interests  of  the  country.  My  Government  is,  therefore, 
necessitated  to  resort  to  additional  taxation  in  order  completely  to 
cover  the  required  expenditure.  The  restoration  and  preservation 
of  order  in  financial  affairs  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  successful 
development  of  all  the  State  institutions,  and  this  cannot  be  delayed. 
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The  sacrifices  demanded  must  not  be  eladed ;  the  longer  they  are 
postponed,  the  more  oppressive  they  will  be  for  the  country.     Con- 
vinced that  you  share  these  views,  I  rely  confidently  upon  your  not 
refusing  your  assent  to  the  propositions  of  my  Government.     A 
Bill  will  be  laid  before  you  to  alter  the  legal  mode  of  procedure  in 
the  assessment  of  the  classified  income-tax,  in  order  to  secure  a 
more  satisfactory  working   of  the   existing   law.     A  Bill  for  the 
establishment  of  a  new  administration  of  the  provincial  districts 
throughout  the  six  eastern  provinces  will  largely  affect  the  entire 
administration  of  the  country.     This  new  law  does  not  merely  alter 
the   regulations    which    hitherto    have   existed,   and    which    have 
frequently  been  pointed   out  as  requiring  improvement — a  want 
acknowledged  also  by  the  Government.     Together  with  the  modifi- 
cation of  the  present  district  assemblies,  the  Government  proposes 
to  establish  assemblies  for  the  communal  administration  of  provincial 
districts,  which  will  not  only  serve  to  imbue  the  inhabitants  with 
greater  interest  in  the  affairs  of  their  districts,  but  these  assemblies 
will  also  be  required  to  take  upon  themselves  a  part  of  such  general 
business  of  the  country  as  has  hitherto  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
State.     As  soon  as  in  those  districts  of  the  eastern  provinces  which 
are  the  centres  of  their  communal  administration  the  idea  of  self- 
government  shall  have  been  realized  eflSciently,  then  the  extension 
of  the  same  principle  to  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  and  its  still  further 
development    in   an    ascending    scale    will    follow    as    a   natural 
consequence.      In   conformity  with  the  wishes   expressed    during 
previous  debates,  my  Government  will  lay  before  you  the  draught 
of  a  complete  law  upon  the  system  of  education,  and  one  which 
shall  embrace  every  grade  of  instruction.     The  important  delibera- 
tions which  commenced  last  session  upon  the  reform  of  the  laws  on 
landed  property  and  the  rights  accruing  therefrom  will  be  resumed. 
My  Government  is  engaged  continually  in  extending  the  system  of 
public  roads  and  railways  in  the  interest  of  the  general  traffic,  and 
in  accordance  with  the  means  at  its  disposal.     The  Government 
regrets,  however,  that  it  has  been  compelled  to  make  retrenchments 
in  this  branch  of  the  public  service  in  consequence  of  the  insuflSciency 
of  the  revenue.     The  Government  is  also  devoting  unceasing  atten- 
tion to  the  development  of   agriculture.      With   this   object  the 
concentration  of  small  plots  of  land  in  those  parts  of  the  country 
where  this  measure  has  only  recently  been  introduced  or  facilitated 
by  law  is  making  visible  progress.     The  unremitting  endeavours  of 
my  Government  for  the  maintenance  and  consolidation  of  peace,  for 
guarding  our  relations  with  foreign  Powers,  from  being  disturbed 
in  any  way,  have,  by  God's  help,  been  crowned  with  success.     I 
confidently  trust  that  also  in  future  the  foreign  policy,  which  will 
be  directed  by  me  in  the  same  spirit,  will  be  followed  by  the  same 
good  result — viz.  the  establishment  of  peaceful  and  friendly  relations 
with  all  foreign  Governments,  the  development  of  traffic,  and  the 
maintenance    of    the    authority   and   independence    of   Germany. 
Gentlemen,  I  had  lately  the  gratification  of  receiving  in  several 
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provinces  of  my  Monarchy  manifestations  of  loyalty  and  confidence 
which  gave  me  much  pleasure.  In  that  spirit  which  dictated  those 
manifestations  I  recognize  a  fresh  security  for  the  steady  and  hopeful 
prosperity  of  the  Fatherland,  and  it  will  be  my  unceasing  endeavour 
to  further  the  same  in  all  directions  to  the  best  of  my  abilities. 
Success  greatly  depends  upon  your  cordial  co-operation  with  my 
Government,  and  I  rejoice  to  be  able  to  express  my  confident  hope 
that  also  during  this  session  this  co-operation  for  the  welfare  of  the 
country  will  not  be  found  wanting.^^ 

In  reply  to  a  deputation  from  the  Brandenburg  Synod  at  the 
beginning  of  December,  the  King  said,  "I  am  much  obliged  to  you 
for  your  kind  and  cordial  wishes,  and  shall  be  happy  to  see  you 
finish  your  work  in  peace.  It  is  very  necessary,  indeed,  that 
something  should  be  done  to  quiet  the  excitement  lately  prevailing 
in  matters  ecclesiastical.  The  enemies  of  the  Church  are  numerous 
in  these  days.  In  this  I  am  not  alluding  to  the  Roman  Catholics^ 
but  to  those  who  have  ceased  to  believe.  What  is  to  become  of  us 
if  we  have  no  faith  in  the  Saviour,  the  Son  of  God  ?  If  He  is  not 
the  Son  of  God,  His  commands,  as  coming  from  a  man  only,  must 
be  sul)ject  to  criticism.  What  is  to  become  of  us  in  such  a  caae  ? 
I  can  only  repeat  that  I  wish  to  see  you  finish  in  peace  the  work  in 
which  you  are  engaged.^' 


TURKEY  AND  EGYPT. 

Not  long  ago  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  paid  a  visit  to  Europe,  and 
was  receiv^  at  the  difierent  Courts  with  something  of  the  respect 
and  state  usually  reserved  for  crowned  heads.  This  gave  ofience  to 
the  Sultan  and  Turkish  Government,  for  in  reality  the  Viceroy  is 
only  a  satrap  of  the  Ottoman  Porte,  enjoying  the  peculiar  title  of 
Khedive,  which,  whatever  may  be  its  precise  import  in  Turkey, 
does  not  invest  its  possessor  with  a  royal  character.  The  Sultan 
was  also  ofiended  at  the  invitations  issued  by  the  Viceroy  to  foreign 
monarchs  to  be  present  at  the  forthcoming  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal, 
which  his  Majesty  thought  was  an  infringement  on  his  imperial 
prerogative.  He  was  also  alarmed  at  other  tokens  of  independence 
on  the  part  of  the  Egyptian  Viceroy,  and  in  consequence  a  letter 
was  addressed  by  the  Turkish  Minister  to  the  Viceroy,  which 
contained  a  statement  of  the  grievances  alleged  against  him,  and 
which  he  answered  in  a  long  despatch.  As  this  fully  recapitulates 
all  the  causes  of  complaint,  and  embodies  the  Viceroy^s  defence,  we 
give  it  in  extenso, 

"  Highness, — I  have  had  the  honour  of  receiving  the  letter 
which,  by  order  of  his  Imperial  Majesty,  your  Highness  has  been 
good  enough  to  address  to  me,  and  in  which  you  demand  explana- 
tions upon  the  interpretations  given  to  my  last  journey  in  Europe, 
and  upon  the  reports  circulated  on  that  occasion.  I  hasten,  there- 
fore, to  make  known  the  true  facts  relating  to  these  questions. 
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"  From  the  day  on  which  the  administration  of  this  great 
country  was  confided  to  me  hy  his  Imperial  Majesty,  God  forbid 
that  I  should  have  ever  taken  any  decision  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
rights  and  duties  prescribed  by  the  Imperial  firmans.  The  thought, 
even,  never  occurred  to  me.  On  the  contrary,  appreciating  the 
successive  favours  received  from  his  Majesty,  and  the  high  bene- 
volence which  he  has  unceasingly  testified  towards  me,  I  have 
subjected  all  my  acts  to  his  will  and  to  his  orders,  and  when  hig 
Majesty  shall  know  that  all  my  efforts  tend  to  merit  his  high 
approval,  I  have  the  firm  hope  that  I  shall  still  retain  his  confidence 
and  his  good  will. 

"  In  reference  to  the  troops  some  time  ago  despatched  to  Candia, 
it  was  npon  my  own  demand,  so  that  I  might  have  the  honour  of 
serving  his  Majesty  and  proving  my  fidelity  and  devotion  to  him, 
that  their  organization  was  effected,  and  their  despatch  took  place 
in  conformity  with  the  orders  which  he  had  given. 

"  The  expenses  of  the  Candian  expedition,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
expedition  to  the  Hedjaz,  which  took  place  about  the  same  time, 
have  not  been  paid  by  the  Imperial  treasury,  as  was  the  case  in  the 
Crimean  expedition;  on  the  contrary,  they  have  been  settled  by 
Egypt,  which  has  felt  pride  in  bearing  them  exclusively.  These 
expenses,  however,  having,  in  consequence  of  the  prolonged  stay  of 
the  expeditionary  corps,  reached  the  figure  of  about  200,000  purses, 
I  was,  with  the  sole  object  of  taking  an  account  of  the  sum  neces- 
sary for  the  future  maintenance  of  the  troops,  and  to  establish  an 
equilibrium  in  the  Budget,  compelled  to  fix  a  term  for  the  duration 
of  their  stay.  I  submitted  the  question  to  the  Council  at  the  time 
of  my  voyage  to  Constantinople,  and  a  Ministerial  decision  fixed 
the  date  of  their  return,  which  did  not,  however,  take  place  until 
fifteen  days  after  the  expiration  of  the  time  decided  upon.  Prom 
the  time  of  their  arrival  on  the  island  until  their  departure,  these 
troops,  with  their  companions  in  arms,  marched  wherever  they 
were  ordered,  displaying  not  only  true  courage,  but  exhibiting 
perfect  obedience ;  they  contributed  to  preserve  the  honour  of  the 
Imperial  arms,  and  many  of  the  officers  as  well  as  the  soldiers  were 
either  wounded  or  killed,  happy  in  thus  showing  their  devotion  to 
the  Sovereign.  This  being  the  case,  I  do  not  think  I  have  com- 
mitted any  act  or  pursued  any  conduct  contrary  to  the  Imperial 
will,  either  in  the  despatch  or  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops ;  nor, 
moreover,  do  I  think  that  any  one  has  seen  or  heard  of  any  thing 
singular  in  the  conduct  of  these  troops,  whether  officers  or  soldiers, 
during  the  expedition. 

"  As  to  the  privileges  accorded  about  two  years  since,  I  solicited 
them  only  in  view  of  the  general  interests  of  the  Imperial  territory, 
confiding  in  the  confidence  and  entire  good  will  of  his  Majesty 
towards  me. 

"  During  my  journey  in  Europe  I  accepted  gratefully  the  invita- 
tion to  visit  them  which  some  of  the  Sovereigns  did  me  the 
honour  to  address  to  me ;  and  if,  when  meeting  them,  I  invited 
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these  Sovereigns,  or  some  members  of  their  august  families,  to 
assist  at  the  inauguration  of  the  canal,  it  was  only  in  virtue  of  the 
high  position  which  I  occupy  under  the  auspices  of  his  Majesty. 
If  these  Sovereigns  by  their  reception  have  shown  me  any  proofs  of 
esteem  and  consideration,  I  owe  it  solely  to  the  honourable  position 
of  being  dependent  upon  his  Majesty,  and  it  is  one  of  the  happy 
results  of  the  gracious  favours  with  which  he  has  loaded  me.  I 
may  add  that  it  is  publicly  known  that  in  these  circumstances 
no  act  whatever  has  been  committed  which  could  be  construed  as 
running  counter  to  the  sacred  rights  of  the  Sovereign — rights 
which  I  place  above  every  thing  else,  and  of  which  I  know  how  to 
appreciate  the  value  and  importance. 

'^  Your  Highness  mentions  the  displeasure  which  I  am  supposed  to 
have  evinced  at  the  performance  of  their  duty  by  the  ambassadors  of 
the  Sublime  Porte,  and 'advances  the  opinion  that,  desiring  to  act 
alone,  I  avoided  them,  although  in  all  my  relations  with  them  I  in 
no  way  failed  in  paying  due  regard  to  their  rank.  As  every  one 
knows,  I  visited  each  of  them.  I  even  invited  their  Excellencies 
Dj^mil  Pasha  and  Daoud  Pasha  to  a  family  dinner  which,  during 
my  stay  in  Paris,  my  son  gave  at  his  own  house,  thus  proving  that, 
80  far  from  desiring  to  keep  them  at  a  distance,  I  was,  on  the 
contrary,  glad  to  find  myself  with  them.  I  doubt  not,  therefore, 
your  Highness  will  be  convinced  that  the  accusations  made  in  this 
respect  are  simply  and  purely  calumnious. 

'^  As  to  the  mission  of  Nubar  Pasha  in  Europe,  your  Highness  is 
aware  it  is  no  new  step,  but  that  this  mission  has  been  already 
recognized  so  far  back  as  two  or  three  years  ago ;  further,  during 
each  of  my  sojourns  at  Constantinople,  I  have  spoken  on  several 
occasions  upon  this  question,  and  even,  obtained  letters  of  recom- 
mendation from  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  to  the  ambassadors 
of  the  Sublime  Porte  both  at  Paris  and  London,  for  which  I  at  the 
time  verbally  expressed  my  sincere  acknowledgments.  Thus  the 
mission  of  Nubar  Pasha  has  been  concealed  neither  from  the 
Imperial  Government  nor  from  its  representatives  at  foreign 
Courts.  The  progress,  every  day  more  apparent,  both  of  commerce 
and  agriculture,  and  the  increasing  efforts  made,  under  the  auspices 
of  his  Majesty,  for  their  development,  attract  into  Egypt  numerous 
strangers  who  naturally  increase  their  transactions  with  the  natives, 
and  form  every  where  new  commercial  relations.  This  state  of 
things  occasions  disputes  and  litigation ;  and  for  this  reason  it  was 
deemed  necessary  to  establish  a  fixed  rule  which  would  tend  to 
protect  the  rights  of  all  parties  and  create  mutual  confidence  among 
them.  The  mission  of  Nubar  Pasha  has,  therefore,  for  its  object 
the  modification  of  the  system  of  jurisdiction  so  far  as  it  concerns 
the  differences,  commercial  or  otherwise,  between  foreigner  and 
natives.  The  adhesion  of  the  Powers  to  the  meeting  of  a  Commis- 
sion charged  to  examine  this  question,  and  to  which  they  consent  to 
send  special  representatives,  proves  that,  seeing  the  development  of 
commerce  and  agriculture,  this  reform  is  comprised  within  the 
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limits  of  those  privileges  g^ranted  by  the  sovereign  condescension. 
This  step  is,  therefore,  unquestionably  taken  in  order  to  arrive  at 
the  means  of  increasing  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  the  country, 
under  the  auspices  of  his  Majesty  and  in  conformity  with  his  generous 
intentions. 

"  Your  Highness  has  further  done  me  the  honour  to  say  that  the 
enormous  expenses  which  have  been  incurred  in  the  purchase  of  fire- 
arms, vessels  of  war,  and  the  like,  subject  the  inhabitants  of  the 
coimtry  to  burdens  far  beyond  their  means,  and  inspire  them  with 
discontent  against  the  Administration ;  that  luxury  being  not  the 
cause,  but  only  the  effect,  of  civilization,  to  neglect  the  cause  which 
consists  in  real  reforms,  and  to  begin  by  the  effect,  can  only  have 
the  most  dangerous  consequences.  In  pointing  out  the  above,  your 
Highness  also  invites  me  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  Imperial 
firmans,  and  to  concentrate  my  efforts  upon  the  development  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  and  the  security  of  the  lives  and  property 
of  its  inhabitants.  A  fair  comparison  between  the  state  of  prosperity 
to  which  the  country,  under  the  auspices  of  his  Majesty,  has  at 
present  arrived,  and  the  deplorable  state  in  which  I  found  it  when 
the  reins  of  government  were  confided  to  me,  will  demonstrate  that, 
comprehending  the  august  rights  of  his  Majesty  and  appreciating 
his  great  benevolence,  I  have  devoted  myself  completely  and  un- 
reservedly to  the  accomplishment  of  the  happiness  and  prosperity 
of  the  country,  and  the  consolidation  of  the  security  of  property 
and  life. 

"  The  excellent  organization  and  the  regularity  of  the  Egyptian 
Government,  which  has  established  and  strengthened  in  this  country 
the  fundamental  rules  on  which  all  these  principles  rest,  and  its  per- 
severance in  pursuing  the  path  of  progress,  were  indeed  sufficient  to 
assure  and  protect  the  legitimate  rights  of  all.  Nevertheless,  within 
the  past  three  years  an  Assembly  of  Delegates  has  been  instituted. 
Elected  by  the  people,  and  called  upon  to  meet  during  two  months 
in  each  year,  their  mission  is  to  seek  out  the  true  interests  of  the 
country,  to  deliberate  upon  its  general  wants,  to  control  the  revenues 
and  the  expenses  of  the  Government,  and,  in  fine,  to  watch  over  the 
management  of  the  administration*  This  assembly  has  the  right, 
of  examining  and  fixing  the  Budget  for  each  year,  and,  according 
to  circumstances,  the  increase  or  diminution  of  the  taxes  are  sub- 
mitted to  their  attention.  It  is  obvious  that,  under  the  auspices  of 
his  Majesty,  and  with  the  general  concurrence  of  the  people,  this 
institution  assures  to  them  every  desirable  guarantee. 

"  As  the  progress  of  the  sciences  and  the  propagation  of  enlighten- 
ment are  the  basis  of  civilization,  the  schools,  which  had  been,  I 
may  say,  formerly  suppressed,  have  been,  under  the  auspices  of  Ids 
Majesty,  again  established;  new  institutions  have  been  foimded, 
and  in  such  a  manner  that  to-day  these  establishments,  both  numerous 
and  various,  are  completely  organized.  Further,  pupils  in  great 
numbers  are  sent  to  2il  parts  of  Europe  in  order  to  perfect  them- 
selves in  the  sciences  and  letters,  the  arts  and  industry,  of  which 
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the  first  fniits  have  already  sprang  up  in  the  country.  These  facts 
denote  the  importance  attached  to  instruction,  which  is  the  principal 
basis  of  all  progress. 

''As  to  agriculture,  when  in  the  first  place,  we  perceived  the 
frightful  ravages  of  the  murrain,  and  then  the  unusual  inundation 
of  the  Nile,  which  menaced  with  complete  destruction  the  crops  and 
property  of  the  cultivators,  assistance  of  every  kind  was  prodigally 
lavished,  and  the  most  energetic  measures '  were  at  once  taken. 
Thanks  to  these  enormous  sacrifices  and  the  considerable  sums 
which  were  dispensed,  the  gfeneral  prosperity  and  the  public  welfare 
have  been,  under  the  auspices  of  his  Majesty,  once  more  established. 
In  spite  of  these  successive  disasters,  agriculture  has  been  so  much 
developed  in  consequence  of  the  works  carried  out,  and  the  effective 
measures  taken  at  the  time  of  these  misfortunes  for  the  irrigation 
of  the  soil  and  the  facility  of  transport,  that  320,000  feddans  of 
previously  untilled  land  have  been  brought  under  cultivation  and 
rendered  productive.  The  foundation  of  a  great  number  of  impor- 
tant financial  institutions ;  the  considerable  increase  in  the  number 
of  foreigners  who  have  come  to  settle  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
even  as  far  as  the  Soudan,  for  the  purpose  of  entering,  with  perfect 
safety,  into  business;  the  constantly  progressive  activity  in  the 
ports  of  Alexandria,  Suez,  and  Port  Said,  and  the  development  of 
commercial  relations  between  Egypt  and  every  part  of  the  world, 
are  the  best  proofs  of  the  continual  progress  of  trade  and  agriculture. 

''As  to  the  expenses,  they  are  made,  as  has  been  before  men- 
tioned, only  with  the  approbation  of  the  Assembly  of  Delegates. 
And  if  it  is  considered  that,  despite  the  debts  left  by  the  late  Said 
Pasha,  the  difierent  difiicult  questions  which  have  caused  the  pay- 
ment of  large  indemnities  by  the  Treasury,  the  construction  of  new 
railways  upon  a  line  of  700  miles,  an  enterprise  necessitated  by  the 
increase  of  general  prosperity ;  the  extension  of  the  telegraph  lines 
to  Souakin,  Massowah,  and  the  Soudan,  as  well  as  their  establish- 
ment at  other  points  of  the  country;  the  works  of  the  dock  and  port 
of  Said,  and  others  of  a  similar  character  which  have  been  under- 
taken for  the  public  good;  in  fact,  the  considerable  sums  advanced 
as  aid  to  the  population,  as  well  as  those  dispensed  for  the  Suez 
Canal;  if,  also,  it  is  considered  that  every  one  receives  regularly 
what  is  his  due,  that  the  pensions  and  salaries  of  the  officials  are 
paid  regularly  every  month,  and  if  we  regard  the  amount  to  which 
the  debt  has  been  reduced,  every  one  will  readily  comprehend  that 
the  finances  are  faithfully  administered,  without  waste,  without 
burdening  the  people  with  heavy  taxes,  and,  consequently,  without 
indisposing  them  against  the  administration. 

"  With  regard  to  the  purchase  of  fire-arms  and  vessels  of  war,  I 
have  the  honour  to  point  out  to  your  Highness  that  it  was  simply 
a  question  of  replacing  the  old  arms  by  those  of  a  newer  construction, 
and  substituting  new  ships  for  those  which  had  become  useless. 
With  this  object,  commissions  composed  of  officers  of  merit  have 
been  formed  both  here  and  in  Europe  during  the  past  two  or  three 
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years,  for  the  trial  and  choice  of  the  best  and  newest  weapon.  The 
experiments  thus  made  have  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  an  arm  of 
recent  invention,  and  upon  a  report  from  the  commission,  suggesting^ 
a  purchase  equal  to  half  of  the  old  arms  in  Egypt,  authorization  was 
granted  and  the  order  for  their  manufacture  was  given.  On -the 
other  hand,  the  vessels  which  have  been  ordered  two  years  since  are 
not  yet  finished.  The  expenses  necessitated  by  these  orders  have 
been  approved  in  the  Budget  which  it  is  customary  to  present  in 
the  course  of  the  year  to  the  Assembly  of  Delegates,  and  each 
amount  appears  under  a  special  head.  These  expenses,  far  from 
being  superfluous,  are  justified  by  the  sincere  intention  of  being 
useful  in  the  protection  of  the  Imperial  territory,  and  even  of  the 
Empire  itself,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that,  at  the  timie  of  the 
rupture  of  relations  with  the  Greek  Government,  20,000  men  were 
concentrated  at  Alexandria,  waiting  but  the  first  order  or  the  first 
signal  from  his  Majesty.  These  details  fully  demonstrate  that  the 
principal  causes  of  civilization  have  not  been  neglected,  and  I  have 
therefore  the  conviction  that  your  Highness  will  fully  recognize  it. 

"  The  measures  taken  during  the  past  two  years  for  the  opening 
of  new  streets  and  the  embellishment  of  the  towns  were  suggested 
to  me  by  the  useful  works  executed  at  Constantinople  in  the  interest 
of  the  general  health  and  public  well-being,  and  those  works, 
emanating  from  the  initiative  of  the  municipal  councils,  as  I  have 
been  able  to  prove  during  my  recent  journeys,  I  have  endeavoured 
to  confine  within  the  usages  and  customs  of  the  Imperial  territory''. 
The  Ministry  of  Finance,  besides,  does  not  bear  any  of  the  expenses 
occasioned  by  this  kind  of  public  works,  which  are  provided  for  out 
of  the  revenues  of  the  town  itself,  and  sometimes,  when  necessary, 
out  of  my  own  private  purse. 

^^  These  frank  and  sincere  explanations  upon  the  true  state  of 
afiairs  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  efface  from  the  mind  of  your  Highness 
the  unfavourable  impression  which  has  been  caused  by  unjust  accu- 
sations, while  the  dignity  and  justice  which  in  such  a  high  degree 
distinguish  your  Highness  are  to  me  a  sure  guarantee  that  you 
will  acknowledge  the  fidelity  and  devotion  with  which  I  am  animated 
towards  his  Imperial  Majesty.  Further,  if  his  Majesty  has  felt  any 
displeasure  towards  me,  I  have  the  firm  conviction  that  as  soon  as 
he  knows  the  entire  truth  he  will,  moved  by  those  sentiments  of 
clemency  and  generosity  which  animate  his  great  soul,  deign  to 
restore  and  even  increase  towards  me  the  goodwill  which  he  has,  up 
to  the  present,  condescended  to  bestow  upon  me.  Under  any  cir- 
cumstances, when  I  have  finished  some  important  affairs  which 
concern  the  subjects  of  the  Imperial  territory,  it  is  my  intention  to 
visit  Constantinople,  in  order  to  do  homage  at  the  foot  of  his 
Majesty's  throne,  and  to  fulfil  towards  him  my  duties  of  respectful 
fidelity. 

^'  I  therefore  beg  your  Highness  will  be  good  enough  to  take  a 
favourable  opportunity  of  submitting  my  intentions  to  his  Majesty, 
and  I  beseech  you  to  preserve  for  me  his  precious  friendship.'^ 
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Ultimately,  however,  through  diplomatic  interference,  the  matter 
was  settled  by  the  acceptance,  on  the  part  of  the  Viceroy,  of  the 
conditions  insisted  upon  by  the  Porte. 

In  December  the  grand  ceremony  took  place  in  Egypt  of  the 
opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  an  enterprise,  the  successful  execution  of 
which  was  due  to  the  unwearied  energy  and  determination  of  M. 
de  Lesseps.  He  had  enormous  difficulties  to  contend  against,  and 
triumphed  over  them  all.  Eminent  engineers  had  prognosticated 
failure.  It  was  for  a  long  time  believed  that  the  levels  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  Red  Sea  were  so  different  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  prevent  an  impetuous  current  flowing  through  the  canal, 
or  that  the  shifting  sands  along  its  sides  would  overwhelm  the  work, 
and  the  silt  on  the  northern  shore  would  choke  up  the  mouth  at 
Port  Said.  But  the  gigantic  undertaking  was  steadily  persevered 
in,  and  complete  success,  so  far  as  engineering  difficulties  are  con- 
cerned, has  been  the  reward  of  M.  de  Lesseps.  We  can  only  hope  that 
financially  it  will  prosper,  and  become  the  channel  through  which 
will  flow  the  commerce  of  the  world  between  Europe  and  Asia. 


CHAPTER  V. 

UNITED  STATES. 

CoDstitritionnl  Amendment  as  regards  the  Right  of  Suffrage— Inangaration  of  Presi- 
dent Grant — His  Prochimation  —  New  Cabinet— Opening  of  the  Forty-first  Congress 
— Bill  to  secure  payment  in  Gold  of  State  Bonds — Modification  of  the  Tenure  of 
Office  Act— Close  of  the  Session — Convention  for  settling  Claims  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States— Its  Rejection  by  the  Senate— Recall  of  Mr.  Reverdy 
Johnson  and  appointment  of  Mr.  Motley  as  Minister  to  England — Interview  between 
the  Earl  of  Clarendon  and  Mr.  Motley  on  the  Question  of  the  Claims — Despatch  of 
Mr.  Fish,  the  American  Secretary  of  State,  on  the  same  Subject — "  Observations  " 
of  the  Enrl  of  Clarendon  on  the  Despatch— The  Question  of  Slavery  in  the  Civil  War 
in  the  United  States. 

In  the  month  of  February  a  Constitutional  Amendment  was  passed 
by  Congress  which  prohibited  any  distinction  as  regards  the  right 
of  suffrage  on  account  of  either  race,  colour,  nativity,  property, 
education,  or  creed.  This  amendment  had  to  be  afterwards  sub- 
mitted to  each  of  the  State  Legislatures  for  its  approval  and 
ratification. 

The  new  President  of  the  United  States,  General  Grant,  took  the 
oath  of  office  and  was  inaugurated  at  Washington  on  the  4th  of 
March.     He  issued  the  following  proclamation  : — 

"Citizens, — Your  suffrages  have  elected  me  to  the  office  of  President, 
I  have  taken  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  Constitution  without  mental 
reservation,  and  with  the  determination  to  do,  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,   all   that  is   required  of  me.      The  responsibility  of  my 
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position  I  feel^  but  I  accept  it  without  fear;  the  office  which  has 
been  conferred  apon  me  was  unsought.  On  leading  questions  I 
will  express  my  views  to  Congress  when  I  think  it  advisable.  I 
will  interpose  my  veto  to  defeat  measures  to  which  I  am  opposed; 
but  all  laws  will  be  faithfully  executed,  whether  they  meet  with  my 
approval  or  not.  I  shall  have  a  policy  to  recommend,  but  none  to 
enforce  against  the  will  of  the  people.  The  laws  are  to  govern  all 
those  approving  as  well  as  those  opposing  them.  I  know  no 
method  to  secure  the  repeal  of  obnoxious  laws  so  effectual  as  the 
stringent  execution  of  them. 

'^  Many  questions  will  arise  during  the  next  four  years,  and  it  is 
desirable  that  they  should  be  appreciated  calmly  and  without 
prejudice,  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number  being  the  object 
to  be  obtained.  This  requires  security  for  the  person,  for  property, 
and  for  religious  and  political  opinions  throughout  the  country.  All 
laws  to  secure  this  end  will  receive  my  best  efforts  towards  their 
enforcement. 

"  A  great  debt  has  been  contracted  in  securing  the  Union,  the 
payment  of  which  and  a  return  to  a  specie  basis,  as  soon  as  it  can  be 
accomplished  without  detriment  to  the  debtor  class  or  to  the 
country  at  large,  must  be  provided.  To  protect  the  national 
honour  every  dollar  of  the  Government  indebtedness  should  be  paid 
in  gold,  unless  otherwise  expressly  stipulated  at  the  time  of  beingp 
contracted.  Let  it  be  understood  that  there  must  be  no  repudiiation 
of  a  single  farthing  of  the  public  debt,  and  it  will  go  far  towards 
strengthening  our  credit,  which  ought  to  be  the  best  in  the  world, 
and  will  ultimately  enable  us  to  replace  the  debt  with  bonds  paying 
less  interest  than  we  now  pay.  To  this  should  be  added  the 
faithful  collection  of  the  revenue,  strict  accountability  to  the 
Treasury  for  every  dollar  collected,  and  the  greatest  practicable 
retrenchment.  Who  doubts  the  feasibility  of  paying  every  dollar 
with  more  ease  than  we  now  pay  for  useless  luxuries  ? 

"  Prostrate  commerce  must  be  rebuilt  and  industry  encouraged. 

'^  The  young  men  of  this  country  have  a  peculiar  interest  in 
maintaining  the  national  honour.  A  moment's  reflection  upon  our 
future  commanding  influence  among  nations  should  inspire  national 
pride.  How  the  public  debt  is  to  be  paid  and  how  specie  payment 
is  to  be  resumed  are  not  so  important  as  that  the  plan  should  be 
adopted.  The  united  determination  to  do  is  worth  more  than 
divided  counsel  on  the  method  of  doing.  Legislation  on  this 
subject  may  not  now  be  necessary,  nor  even  advisable,  but  will  be  so 
when  civil  law  is  fully  restored  throughout  the  land  and  trade  shall 
have  resumed  its  wonted  channels. 

''  It  shall  be  my  endeavour  to  execute  the  laws  in  good  faith,  to 
collect  all  the  revenues  assessed,  and  to  have  them  properly 
disbursed. 

"  I  will,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  appoint  only  officers  who  will 
carry  out  this  design. 

^^  Regarding  foreign    policy,    I    would    deal    with   nations   as 
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equitably  as  the  law  requires  that  individuals  should  deal  with  each 
other.  I  would  protect  law-abiding  citizens,  whether  of  native  or 
foreign  birth,  whenever  their  rights  are  jeopardized  and  wherever 
the  flag  of  our  country  floats.  I  would  respect  the  rights  of  all 
nations  and  demand  equal  respect  for  our  own.  If  others  depart 
from  this  rule  in  dealing  with  us,  we  may  be  compelled  to  follow 
the  precedent. 

"The  proper  treatment  of  the  Indians  deserves  carefiil  con- 
sideration. I  will  favour  any  course  tending  to  their  civilization, 
Christianization,  and  ultimate  citizenship. 

'^  I  hope  for  and  desire  the  adoption  of  the  Suffrage  Amendment 
to  the  Constitution. 

"In  conclusion,  I  ask  for  patient  forbearance  one  towards  the 
other  throughout  the  land,  and  a  determined  effort  on  the  part  of 
every  citizen  to  share  and  cement  our  happy  Union,  and  I  ask  for 
prayers  to  Ood  on  behalf  of  this  happy  consummation.^' 

General  Grant  at  first  appointed  as  the  members  of  his  Cabinet^ 
Mr.  Elihu  B.  Washbome,  of  Illinois^  Secretary  of  State;  Mr. 
Adolph  E.  Bowrie,  Philadelphia^  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  Mr. 
Alexander  T.  Stewart,  New  York,  Secretaty  of  the  Treasury ;  Mr. 
Jacob  D.  Cox,  Ohio,  Secretary  of  the  Interior ;  Mr.  John  A.  J. 
Cresswell,  Maryland,  Postmaster-General;  and  Mr.  George  E. 
Hoar,  Massachusetts,  Attorney-General.  General  Schofield  was 
retained  as  Secretary  of  War.  But  soon  afterwards  the  following 
changes  took  place: — Mr.  Elihu  Washbume  resigned,  and  Mr. 
Hamilton  Fish  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State.  Mr.  Boutwell, 
of  Massachusetts,  succeeded  Mr.  Stewart  as  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  General  Bawlins  was  appointed  Secretary  of  War  in 
the  place  of  General  Schofield. 

The  forty-first  Congress  of  the  United  States  began  its  session 
on  the  4th  of  March,  but  three  States  still  remained  unrepresented 
in  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives.  These  were 
Virginia,  Mississippi,  and  Texas,  which  had  not  complied  with  the 
conditions  of  readmission  into  the  Union. 

A  Bill  was  passed  on  the  15th  of  March  to  strengthen  public 
credit,  by  pledging  the  payment  in  gold  of  the  Five-Twenly  State 
Bonds,  about  which  there  had  been  much  discussion  and  some 
division  of  opinion.  The  Bill  enacted  ^^That  in  order  to  remove 
any  doubt  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  Government  to  discharge  all 
just  obligations  to  the  public  credit,  and  to  settle  conflicting 
questions  and  interpretation  of  laws  by  virtue  of  which  such 
obligations  have  been  contracted,  it  is  hereby  provided  and 
declared  that  the  faith  of  the  United  States  is  solemnly  pledged 
to  the  payment  in  coin,  or  its  equivalent,  of  all  the  interest-bearing 
obligations  of  the  United  States,  except  in  cases  where  the  law 
authorizing  the  issue  of  any  such  obligations  has  expressly  provided 
that  the  same  may  be  paid  in  lawful  money  or  other  currency  than 
gold  or  silver ;  but  none  of  such  interest-bearing  obligations  not 
already  due  shall  be  redeemed  or  paid  before  maturity,  unless  at 
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such  time  United  States'  notes  shall  be  convertible  into  coin  at  the 
option  of  the  holder,  or  unless  at  such  time  bonds  of  the  United 
States  being  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest  than  the  bonds  to  be 
redeemed  can  be  sold  at  par  in  coin ;  and  the  United  States  shall 
also  solemnly  pledge  its  faith  to  make  provision  at  the  earliest 
practicable  period  for  the  redemption  of  United  States'  notes  in 


com/' 


Shortly  afterwards  the  Senate,  by  a  majority  of  37  against 
15  votes,  passed  a  Bill  for  modifying  the  Tenure  of  Office  Act 
which  had  been  enacted  by  Congress  during  the  presidency  of  Mr. 
Johnson,  and  which  placed  absolutely  in  the  power  of  the  Senate  all 
the  great  offices  of  the  Executive  except  that  of  President.  The 
Bill  as  ultimately  passed  was  a  compromise,  and  provided  that  civil 
officers  shall  hold  office  for  the  terms  for  which  they  were  appointed, 
^'  unless  sooner  removed  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  or  by  the  appointment  with  the  like  advice  and  consent  of 
a  successor,"  excepting  in  cases  thereafter  provided.  The  excep- 
tions gave  the  President  power  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate  to 
suspend  any  officer,  except  Judges  of  the  Courts,  until  the  end  of 
the  next  session  of  the  Senate,  and  to  designate  some  suitable 
person  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  suspended  officer.  The  Pre- 
sident, however,  must  \vithin  thirty  days  after  the  commencement 
of  each  session  of  the  Senate,  except  for  any  office  which,  in  his 
opinion,  ought  not  to  be  filled,  nominate  persons  to  fill  all  vacancies 
in  office  which  existed  at  the  meeting  of  the  Senate,  whether 
temporarily  filled  or  not,  and  also  in  the  place  of  all  officers  sus- 
pended; and 

^'  If  the  Senate  during  such  session  shall  refuse  to  advise  and 
consent  to  an  appointment  in  the  place  of  any  suspended  officer, 
and  shall  also  refuse  by  vote  to  assent  to  his  suspension,  then,  and 
not  other\vise,  such  officer  at  the  end  of  the  session  shall  be  entitled 
to  assume  the  possession  of  the  office  from  which  he  was  suspended, 
and  afterwards  discharge  its  duties  and  receive  its  emoluments  as 
though  no  such  suspension  had  taken  place." 

The  session  of  Congress  closed  on  the  10th  of  April,  on  which 
day  a  resolution  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
a  majority  of  98  against  25  votes,  declaring  its  sympathy  with  the 
Cuban  insurgents,  and  promising  its  support  to  the  President 
whenever  he  shall  think  it  right  to  recognize  their  independence. 

A  convention  for  settling  all  claims  between  the  two  countries, 
including  what  are  called  the  "  Alabama  claims,"  was  signed  in 
London,  on  the  14th  of  January,  by  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  Secre- 
tary for  Foreign  Affairs,  on  behalf  of  her  Majesty,  and  Mr.  Reverdy 
Johnson,  the  American  Minister  at  the  British  Court,  on  behalf  of 
the  President.     The  following  were  its  material  provisions : — 

'^  Aeticle  I. 

^'  The  high  contracting  parties  agree  that  all  claims  on  the 
part    of  subjects  of  her  Britannic    Majesty  upon    the    Groyem- 
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ment  of  the  United  States,  and  all  claims  on  the  part  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States  upon  the  Government  of  her  Britannic  Majesty, 
including  the  so-called  'Alabama'  claims,  which  may  have  been 
presented  to  either  Government  for  its  interposition  with  the  other 
since  the  26th  of  July,  1853,  the  day  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifica- 
tions of  the  Convention  concluded  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  of  America  at  London,  on  the  8th  of  February, 
1853,  and  which  yet  remain  unsettled ;  as  well  as  any  other  such 
claims  which  may  be  presented  within  the  time  specified  in  Article 
III.  of  this  Convention,  whether  or  not  arising  out  of  the  late  civil 
war  in  the  United  States,  shall  be  referred  to  four  Commissioners, 
to  be  appointed  in  the  following  manner,  that  is  to  say,  two  Com- 
missioners shall  be  named  by  her  Britannic  Majesty,  and  two  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  In  case  of  the  death,  absence,  or  incapacity  of 
any  Commissioner,  or  in  the  event  of  any  Commissioner  omitting, 
or  declining,  or  ceasing  to  act  as  such,  her  Britannic  Majesty,  or  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  forthwith 
name  another  person  to  act  as  Commissioner  in  the  place  or  stead 
of  the  Commissioner  originally  named. 

"  The  Commissioners  so  named  shall  meet  at  Washington  at  the 
earliest  convenient  period  after  they  shall  have  been  respectively 
named,  and  shall,  before  proceeding  to  any  business,  make  and  sub- 
scribe a  solemn  declaration  that  they  will  impartially  and  carefully 
examine  and  decide,  to  the  best  of  their  judgment  and  according  to 
justice  and  equity,  without  fear,  favour,  or  afiection  to  their  own 
country,  upon  all  such  claims  as  shall  be  laid  before  them  on  the 
part  of  the  Governments  of  her  Britannic  Majesty  and  of  the 
United  States  respectively ;  and  such  declaration  shall  be  entered  on 
the  record  of  their  proceedings. 

"  The  Commissioners  shall  then,  and  before  proceeding  to  any 
other  business,  name  some  person  to  act  as  an  arbitrator  or  umpire, 
to  whose  final  decision  shall  be  referred  any  claim  upon  which  they 
may  not  be  able  to  come  to  a  decision.  If  they  should  not  be  able 
to  agree  upon  an  arbitrator  or  umpire,  the  Commissioners  on  either 
side  shall  name  a  person  as  arbitrator  or  umpire ;  and  in  each  and 
every  case  in  which  the  Commissioners  may  not  be  able  to  come  to 
a  decision,  the  Commissioners  shall  determine  by  lot  which  of  the 
two  persons  so  named  shall  be  the  arbitrator  or  umpire  in  that 
particular  case.  The  person  or  persons  to  be  so  chosen  as  arbitrator 
or  umpire  shall,  before  proceeding  to  act  as  such  in  any  case,  make 
and  subscribe  a  solemn  declaration,  in  a  form  similar  to  that  made 
and  subscribed  by  the  Commissioners,  which  shall  be  entered  on 
the  record  of  their  proceedings.  In  the  event  of  the  death,  absence, 
or  incapacity  of  such  person  or  persons,  or  of  his  or  their  omitting,  or 
declining,  or  ceasing  to  act  as  such  arbitrator  or  umpire,  another 
person  shall  be  named,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  person  originally 
named,  to  act  as  arbitrator  or  umpire  in  his  place  and  stead,  and 
shall  make  and  subscribe  such  declaration  as  aforesaid. 
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'^  Articlb  II. 

^'  The  Commissioners  shall  then  forthwith  proceed  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  claims  which  shall  be  presented  to  their  notice.  They 
shall  investigate  and  decide  upon  such  claims  in  such  order  and  in 
such  manner  as  they  may  think  proper,  but  upon  such  evidence  or 
information  only  as  shall  be  furnished  by  or  on  behalf  of  their 
respective  Governments.  The  official  correspondence  which  has 
taken  place  between  the  two  Governments  respecting  any  claims 
shall  be  laid  before  the  Commissioners,  and  they  shall,  moreover,  be 
bound  to  receive  and  peruse  all  other  written  documents  or  state- 
ments which  may  be  presented  to  them  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 
respective  Governments,  in  support  of  or  in  answer  to  any  claim, 
and  to  hear,  if  required,  one  person  on  each  side  on  behalf  of  each 
Government,  as  counsel  or  agent  for  such  Government,  on  each  and 
every  separate  claim.  Should  they  fail  to  decide  by  a  majority 
upon  any  individual  claim,  they  shall  call  to  their  assistance  the 
arbitrator  or  umpire  whom  they  may  have  agreed  upon,  or  who 
may  be  determined  by  lot,  as  the  case  may  be ;  and  such  arbitrator 
or  umpire,  after  having  examined  the  official  correspondence  which 
has  taken  place  between  the  two  Gt)vemments,  and  the  evidence 
adduced  for  and  against  the  claim,  and  after  having  heard,  if 
required,  one  person  on  each  side  as  aforesaid,  and  consulted  with 
the  Commissioners,  shall  decide  thereupon  finally  and  without 
appeal. 

"  Nevertheless,  if  the  Commissioners,  or  any  two  of  them,  shall 
think  it  desirable  that  a  Sovereign  or  head  of  a  friendly  State 
should  be  arbitrator  or  umpire  in  case  of  any  claim,  the  Commis- 
sioners shall  report  to  that  effect  to  their  respective  Governments, 
who  shall  thereupon,  within  six  months,  agree  upon  some  Sovereign 
or  head  of  a  friendly  State,  who  shall  be  invited  to  decide  upon  such 
claim,  and  before  whom  shall  be  laid  the  official  correspondence 
which  has  taken  place  between  the  two  Governments,  and  the  other 
written  documents  or  statements  which  may  have  been  presented  to 
the  Commissioners  in  respect  of  such  claims. 

"  The  decision  of  the  Commissioners,  and  of  the  arbitrator  or 
umpire,  shall  be  given  upon  each  claim  in  writing,  and  shall  be 
signed  by  them  respectively,  and  dated. 

"  In  the  event  of  a  decision  involving  a  question  of  compensation 
to  be  paid  being  arrived  at  by  a  special  arbitrator  or  umpire,  the 
amount  of  such  compensation  shall  be  referred  back  to  the  Commis- 
sioners for  adjudication ;  and  in  the  event  of  their  not  being  able 
to  come  to  a  decision,  it  shall  then  be  decided  by  the  arbitrator  or 
umpire  appointed  by  them,  or  who  shall  have  been  determined  by  lot, 

"  It  shall  be  competent  for  each  Government  to  name  one  person 
to  attend  the  Commissioners  as  agent  on  its  behalf^  to  present  and 
support  claims  on  its  behalf,  and  to  answer  claims  made  upon  it^ 
and  to  represent  it  generally  in  all  matters  connected  with  the 
investigation  and  decision  thereof.  .  .    " 
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It  will  be  observed  that  by  this  Convention  Great  Britain  con- 
ceded the  principle  that  all  claims  between  the  two  Governments, 
'^  including  the  ^Alabama '  claims/^  should  be  submitted  to  and  deter- 
mined by  an  independent  tribunal,  which  was  to  have  before  it  the 
w^ole  of  the  official  correspondence  that  had  taken  place  on  the  sub- 
ject. It  is  difficult  to  conceive  any  thing  fairer  than  this,  and  it  was 
much  more  than  the  English  Government  had  at  first  been  disposed 
to  yield,  or  which,  in  our  opinion,  it  was  called  upon  to  grant. 

But  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  no  treaty  is  bind- 
ing which  is  not  ratified  by  the  Senate,  and  on  the  13th  of  April 
that  body  unanimously,  with  the  exception  of  one  vote,  rejected  the 
Convention  which  Lord  Clarendon  and  Mr.  Beverdy  Johnson  had 
concluded.  Inasmuch  as  that  Convention  went  far  beyond  what  the 
Government  of  this  country  was  disposed  to  yield,  and  conceded  all 
the  objections  which  had  been  taken  to  the  Convention  signed  by 
Lord  Stanley  and  Mr.  Johnson  in  November,  last  year,  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  by  what  reasons  the  rejection  of  it  could  be  justified; 
but  so  far  as  we  do  understand  them,  they  seem  to  be, — 

1 .  That  the  ^^  Alabama "  claims  are  mentioned  only  as  it  were 
parenthetically  in  the  Convention,  and  not  put  forward  with  the 
importance  they  deserve. 

2.  That  no  recognition  is  there  made  of  the  "  national  wrong  and 
injury  to  the  United  States ''  resulting  from  the  Queen's  proclama- 
tion of  neutrality,  and  its  styling  the  Confederate  States  "  belli- 
gerents.^^ 

Upon  the  subject  of  these  claims  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
a  very  important  correspondence  was  published  at  the  latter  part  of 
the  present  year.  Before,  however,  examining  it,  we  should  men- 
tion that  Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson  was  recalled  by  President  Grant, 
and  Mr.  Motley,  the  accomplished  author  of  the  "  Rise  of  the 
Dutch  Republic,^'  was  appointed  Minister  to  Great  Britain  in  his 
stead.  His  instructions  were  to  explain  to  the  British  Government 
the  circumstances  attending  the  rejection  of  the  "  Alabama''  Treaty, 
without  committing  his  own  to  any  particular  policy.  He  was 
not  to  propose  any  settlement  of  claims,  but  to  secure  the  tem- 
porary postponement  of  the  question,  in  the  hope  that,  the  present 
excitement  subsided,  England  would  invite  renewed  negotia- 
tions. He  was  not  authorized  to  announce  the  readiness  of  the 
United  States  to  make  any  propositions,  or  to  demand  the  pay- 
ment of  claims,  but  to  assure  the  British  Government  of  the 
sincere  desire  of  the  United  States  to  have  the  dispute  adjusted  on 
t^rms  honourable  and  satisfactory  to  both  nations.  He  was  also 
instructed  to  state  that  the  Neutrality  Proclamation  was  not  in 
itself  a  cause  for  demanding  compensation,  or  a  separate  ground  of 
complaint,  but  that,  taken  with  subsequent  acts,  it  was  unfriendly, 
as  showing  a  feeling  of  hostility  to  America  during  the  late  war, 
and  resulting  in  losses  requiring  reparation. 

Mr.  Motlev  had  an  interview  with  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  on  the 
10th  of  June,  when  he  said  that  the  chief  reasons  which  led  to  the 
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rejection  of  the  Claims  Convention  of  January,  1869,  by  the 
Senate,  were  that  the  time  at  which  it  was  signed  was  thought  most 
inopportune,  as  the  late  President  and  his  Government  were  then 
virtually  out  of  office,  and  their  successors  could  not  be  consulted  on 
the  question.  It  was  further  objected  to  because  it  embraced  only 
the  claims  of  individuals,  and  had  no  reference  to  those  of  the  two 
Governments  on  each  other ;  and,  lastly,  that  it  settled  no  question^ 
and  laid  down  no  principle. 

On  the  25th  of  September  Mr.  Pish,  the  American  Secretary  of 
State,  addressed  a  despatch  to  Mr.  Motley,  which  he  read  to  Lord 
Clarendon,  on  the  subject  of  the  claims.  This  was  a  long  and 
laboured  catalogue  of  all  the  alleged  grievances  of  the  United 
States  against  Great  Britain  in  connexion  with  the  late  civil  war. 

Mr.  Fish  said, — 

"  The  President  does  not  deny — on  the  contrary,  he  maintains — 
that  every  Sovereign  Power  decides  for  itself,  on  its  responsibility, 
the  question  whether  or  not  it  will  at  a  given  time  accord  the 
status  of  belligerency  to  the  insurgent  subjects  of  another  Power ; 
as  also  the  larger  question  of  the  independence  of  such  subjects,  and 
their  accession  to  the  family  of  sovereign  States.^'  But  he  charac- 
terized the  declaration  of  the  Queen's  Government  aa  "  precipitate  *^ 
and  ^^  premature,^^  as  ha\nng  been  determined  upon  on  the  6th  of 
May,  four  days  prior  to  the  arrival  in  London  of  any  official 
knowledge  of  the  President's  Proclamation  of  the  19th  of  April, 
1861.  He  alleged  also  that  the  word  "  hostilities,^'  used  in  the 
Proclamation,  showed  that  it  was  not  pretended  that  "  war  '^  existed 
in  America,  but  only  a  "  contest.''  "  Hence  the  United  States  felt 
constrained  at  the  time  to  regard  this  Proclamation  as  the  sign  of  a 
purpose  of  unfriendliness  to  them  and  of  friendliness  to  the  insur- 
gents, which  purpose  could  not  fail  to  aggravate  all  the  evils  of  the 
pending  contest;  to  strengthen  the  insurgents,  and  to  embarrass 
the  legitimate  Government.  And  so  it  proved ;  for  as  time  went  on, 
as  the  insurrection  from  political  came  at  length  to  be  military,  as 
the  sectional  controversy  in  the  United  States  proceeded  to  exhibit 
itself  in  the  organization  of  great  armies  and  fleets,  and  in  the  pro- 
secution of  hostilities  on  a  scale  of  gigantic  magnitude,  then  it  was 
that  the  spirit  of  the  Queen's  Proclamation  showed  itself  in  the 
event,  seeing  that,  in  virtue  of  the  Proclamation,  maritime  enter- 
prises in  the  ports  of  Great  Britain,  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  piratical,  were  rendered  lawful,  and  thus  Great  Britain  became, 
and  to  the  end  continued  to  be,  the  arsenal,  the  navy-yard,  and  the 
treasury  of  the  insurgent  confederacy." 

With  respect  to  the  assertion  that  the  Queen's  Government  was 
hampered  by  the  municipal  law  of  its  own  country,  and  could  not 
act  in  seizing  the  "  Alabama  "  without  sufficient  evidence  of  the  pur- 
pose for  which  she  was  destined,  Mr.  Fish  said,  ^'  We  hold  that  the 
international  duty  of  the  Queen's  Government  in  this  respect  was 
above  and  independent  of  the  municipal  laws  of  England.  It  was 
a  sovereign  duty  attaching  to  Great  Britain  as  a  sovereign  Power, 
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The  municipal  law  was  but  a  means  of  repressing  or  punishing* 
individual  wrong-doers ;  the  law  of  nations  was  the  true  and  proper 
rule  of  duty  for  the  Government.  If  the  municipal  laws  were  de- 
fective, that  was  a  domestic  inconvenience,  of  concern  only  to  the 
local  Government,  and  for  it  to  remedy  or  not  by  suitable  legis- 
lation, as  it  pleased.  But  no  sovereign  Power  can  rightfully  plead 
the  defects  of  its  own  domestic  penal  statutes  as  justification  or 
extenuation  of  an  international  wrong  done  to  another  sovereign 
Power. 

"  When  the  defects  of  the  existing  laws  of  Parliament  had  become 
apparent,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  earnestly  entreated 
the  Queen's  Ministers  to  provide  the  required  remedy,  as  it  would 
have  been  easy  to  do  by  a  proper  Act  of  Parliament ;  but  this  the 
Queen's  Government  refused.'' 

He  then  contrasted  the  conduct  of  the  United  States  during  the 
late  war  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  when  the  ship  "Maury" 
was  arrested  by  telegraphic  order  in  the  port  of  New  York,  on  com- 
plaints with  affidavits  being  filed  by  the  British  Consul ;  and  also 
its  conduct  in  the  early  stages  of  the  war  of  the  French  Revolution ; 
on  the  occasion  of  the  insurrection  of  the  Spanish -American  Con- 
tinental Provinces ;  of  revolutionary  movements  with  Spanish- 
American  Republics ;  and  during  the  existing  insurrection  in  Cuba. 

Mr.  Fish  said  that  he  assumed, "  pretermitting  detailed  discussion 
in  this  respect,"  that  the  negligence  of  the  British  Government  in 
the  matter  of  the  "  Alabama  "  at  least  was  "  gross  and  inexcusable," 
and  "  such  as  indisputably  to  devolve  on  that  Government  full  re- 
sponsibility for  all  the  depredations  committed  by  her.  At  all 
events,  the  United  States  conceive  that  the  proofs  of  responsible 
negligence  in  this  matter  are  so  clear  that  no  room  remains  for  de- 
bate on  that  point ;  and  it  should  be  taken  for  granted  in  all  future 
negotiations  with  Great  Britain." 

After  a  lengthy  enumeration  of  the  losses  and  injuries  sustained 
in  the  war,  owing  to  the  alleged  unfriendly  attitude  of  Great  Britain, 
Mr.  Fish  concluded  by  saying, — 

"  The  President  is  not  yet  prepared  to  pronounce  on  the  question 
of  the  indemnities  which  he  thinks  due  by  Great  Britain  to  indi- 
vidual citizens  of  the  United  States  for  the  destruction  of  their 
property  by  rebel  cruisers  fitted  out  in  the  ports  of  Great  Britain. 

"  Nor  is  he  now  prepared  to  speak  of  the  reparation  which  he 
thinks  due  by  the  British  Government  for  the  larger  account  of  the 
vast  national  injuries  it  has  inflicted  on  the  United  States. 

"  Nor  does  he  attempt  now  to  measure  the  relative  effect  of  the 
various  causes  of  injury,  as  whether  by  untimely  recognition  of 
belligerency,  by  suffering  the  fitting-out  of  rebel  cruisers,  or  by 
the  supply  of  ships,  arms,  and  munitions  of  war  to  the  Confederates, 
or  otherwise,  in  whatsoever  manner. 

"  Nor  does  it  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  despatch  to  discuss  the 
important  changes  in  the  rules  of  public  law,  the  desirableness  of 
which  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  incidents  of  the  last  few  years 
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now  under  consideration,  and  which,  in  view  of  the  maritime  pro- 
minence of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  it  would  befit  them 
to  mature  and  propose  to  the  other  States  of  Christendom. 

"  All  these  are  subjects  of  future  consideration  which,  when  the 
time  for  action  shall  come,  the  President  will  consider,  with  sincere 
and  earnest  desire  that  all  difierences  between  the  two  nations  may 
be  adjusted  amicably  and  compatibly  with  the  honour  of  each,  and 
to  the  promotion  of  future  concord  between  them ;  to  which  end  he 
will  spare  no  efforts  within  the  range  of  his  supreme  duty  to  the 
right  and  interests  of  the  United  States. 

"  At  the  present  stage  of  the  controversy,  the  sole  object  of  the 
President  is  to  state  the  position  and  maintain  the  attitude  of  the 
United  States  in  the  various  relations  and  aspects  of  this  grave  con- 
troversy with  Great  Britain.  It  is  the  object  of  this  paper  (which 
you  are  at  liberty  to  read  to  Lord  Clarendon)  to  state  calmly  and 
dispassionately,  with  a  more  unreserved  freedom  than  might  be  used 
in  one  addressed  directly  to  the  Queen's  Government,  what  this 
Government  seriously  considers  the  injuries  it  has  suffered.  It  is 
not  written  in  the  nature  of  a  claim ;  for  the  United  States  now 
make  no  demand  against  her  Majesty^s  Gt)vernment  on  account  of 
the  injuries  they  feel  they  have  sustained. 

"  Although  the  United  States  are  anxious  for  a  settlement,  on  a 
liberal  and  comprehensive  basis,  of  all  the  questions  which  now 
interfere  with  the  entirely  cordial  relations  which  they  desire  to  exist 
between  the  two  Governments,  they  do  not  now  propose  or  desire 
to  set  any  time  for  this  settlement.  On  the  contrary,  they  prefer 
to  leave  that  question,  and  also  the  more  important  question  of  the 
means  and  method  of  removing  the  causes  of  complaint,  of  restoring 
the  much-desired  relations  of  perfect  cordiality,  and  the  preventing 
of  the  probability  of  like  questions  in  the  future,  to  the  consideration 
of  her  Majesty^s  Government.  They  will,  however,  be  ready,  when- 
ever her  Majesty's  Government  shall  think  the  proper  time  has 
come  for  a  renewed  negotiation,  to  entertain  any  proposition  which 
that  Government  shall  think  proper  to  present,  and  to  apply  to  such 
propositions  their  earnest  and  sincere  wishes  and  endeavours  for  a 
solution  honourable  and  satisfactory  to  both  countries.'' 

On  the  6th  of  November,  Lord  Clarendon  wrote  to  Mr. 
Thornton,  the  British  Minister  at  Washington,  transmitting  to 
him  some  observations  which  he  had  made  on  the  despatch  of  Mr. 
Fish,  which  Mr.  Thornton  was  to  read  to  Mr.  Fish,  and  allow  him 
to  take  a  copy.  These  "  Observations  ^'  answered  the  allegations 
of  Mr.  Fish  with  crushing  force,  and  showed  how  inaccurate  in 
point  of  fact,  in  some  most  important  particulars,  those  allegations 
were.     We  can  here  only  give  a  summary  of  them. 

In  answer  to  the  statement  that  the  Queen's  recognition  of 
^^belligerent  rights"  on  the  part  of  the  Southern  States  was 
^'  precipitate,"  as  having  been  determined  upon  "  four  days  prior  to 
the  arrival  in  London  of  the  President's  proclamation  of  the  19th  of 
April,  1861,  and  signed  on  the  13th  of  May,  the  very  day  of  the 
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arrival  of  Mr.  Adams^  the  new  American  Minister/'  Lord  Clarendon 
said, — 

"  The  facts  are  : — 

'^  The  President's  proclamation  of  blockade  was  published  April 
19.  Intelligence  of  its  issue  was  received  by  telegraph  (see  the 
Times)  on  the  2nd  of  May. 

"  It  was  published  in  the  Dailjf  Neios  and  other  papers  on  the 
3rd  of  May.  Mr.  Seward,  in  his  despatch  to  Mr.  Adams  of  the 
12th  of  January,  1867,  says,  it  'reached  London  on  the  3rd  of 
May.' 

'^  A  copy  was  received  oflBcially  from  her  Majesty's  Consul  at  New 
York  on  the  5th  ;  another  copy  from  Lord  Lyons  on  the  10th.  It 
was  communicated  officially  by  Mr.  Dallas  to  Lord  Russell  on  the 
1 1th,  with  a  copy  of  a  circular  from  Mr.  Seward  to  the  United 
States'  Ministers  abroad,  dated  the  20th  of  April,  calling  attention 
to  it,  and  stating  the  probability  that  attempts  would  be  made  to 
'  fit  out  privateers  in  the  ports  of  England  for  the  purpose  of 
aggression  on  the  commerce  of  the  United  States.' 

"  The  reason  of  the  delay  in  receiving  the  copy  from  Washington 
was  in  itself  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  civil  war,  arising,  as  it  did, 
from  the  communication  between  Washington  and  Baltimore  being 
cut  off  in  consequence  of  the  Confederate  troops  threatening  the 
capital. 

" '  The  prematureness  of  the  measure  is  further  shown  by  the  very 
tenour  of  the  proclamation ' — '  Whereas  hostilities  have  unhappily 
commenced  between  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  certain  States  styling  themselves  the  Confederate 
States  of  America.'  Exception  is  also  taken  to  the  use  of  the  word 
'  contest '  as  distinct  from  '  war.' 

"It  \vill  be  seen  on  referring  to  the  Report  of  the  Royal 
Commission  for  inquiring  into  the  Neutrality  Laws  (Appendix) 
that  the  form  of  words  used  is  taken  from  previous  proclamations — 
'  Whereas  hostilities  at  this  time  exist'  (June  6,  1823) ;  ^  Engaged 
in  a  contest '  (September  30,  1826,  Turkey  and  Greece) ;  'Whereas 
hostilities  have  unhappily  commenced'  (May  13,  1859,  Austria, 
France,  and  Italy) .  The  same  form  was  used  in  the  case  of  Spain 
and  Chili  (February  6,  1866),  and  Spain  and  Peru  (March  13, 
1866),  'Hostilities  have  unhappily  commenced'  (Austria,  Prussia, 
Italy,  Germany,  June  27,  1866). 

"  The  order  prohibiting  prizes  from  being  brought  into  British 
ports,  for  which  the  United  States'  Government .  thanked  the 
British  Government,  as  being  likely  to  give  a  death-blow  to 
privateering,  speaks  of  '  observing  the  strictest  neutrality  in  the 
contest  which  appears  to  be  imminent'  (June  1,  1861). 

"  It  is  remarkable  that,  in  the  case  of  Turkey  and  Greece,  British 
subjects  were  wame<l  to  respect  '  the  exercise  of  belligerent  rights.' 
This  is  omitted  in  the  United  States'  case,  the  belligerents  being 
spoken  of  as  the  '  contending  parties.' 

"  The   expression   '  States   styling  themselves  the   Confederate 
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States  of  America/  was  purposely  adopted  to  avoid  the  recognition  of 
their  existence  as  independent  States,  and  gave  them  great  offence/^ 

Lord  Clarendon  then  said,  in  answer  to  Mr.  FisVs  assertion  that 
the  "  assumed  belligerence  was  a  fiction/^ — 

"What  are  the  facts?  A  large  group  of  States,  containing  a 
population  of  several  millions,  and  comprising  a  compact  geogra- 
phical area  enabling  them  to  act  readily  in  concert,  had  established 
a  de  facto  Government,  with  a  President,  Congress,  Constitution, 
Courts  of  Justice,  Army,  and  all  the  machinery  of  military  and  civil 
power.  They  possessed  the  ports  along  upwards  of  2000  miles  of 
coast,  with  the  exception  of  Forts  Pickens  and  Munroe,  all  the 
Federal  posts  and  forts  had  been  evacuated,  including  Harper's 
Ferry,  the  arsenal  of  the  Potomac  Valley.  Fort  Sumter,  the  only 
one  which  had  oflPered  resistance,  had  fallen  a  month  previously, 
April  13.  The  Confederate  troops  were  in  occupation  of  the 
Shenandoah  lines,  and  threatening  Washington.  The  Confederate 
President  had  declared  war,  and  called  for  a  levy  of  32,000  troops, 
to  which  all  the  seceded  States  had  responded  promptly.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Federal  President  had  called  for  75,000  volunteers 
on  the  15th  of  April,  and  for  42,000  more  on  the  3rd  of  May,  and 
as  fast  as  the  regiments  could  be  armed  they  were  hurrying  to  the 
defence  of  Washington.  The  contending  armies  were,  indeed,  face 
to  face. 

"  So  much  for  the  hostilities  on  land.  The  operations  at  sea,  in 
which  British  interests  were  more  directly  affected,  had  been  carried 
on  with  equal  vigour.  On  the  17th  of  April  the  Confederate 
President  issued  his  Proclamation  offering  to  grant  letters  of 
marque,  which  was  followed,  two  days  afterwards,  by  the  Federal 
Proclamation  of  blockade.  At  the  date  of  the  Queen's  Proclamation 
of  neutrality  both  these  had  been  carried,  or  were  being  carried 
into  effect.  The  Federal  Government  had  instituted  the  blockade 
of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  which  was  declared  to  be  effective 
on  the  30th  of  April,  and  were  rapidly  despatching  all  the  merchant 
vessels  which  they  could  procure,  and  which  they  were  able  to 
convert  into  ships-of-war,  to  the  blockade  of  the  other  ports.  The 
'  General  Parkhill,'  of  Liverpool,  was  captured  by  the  United 
States'  ship  'Niagara'  while  attempting  to  run  the  blockade  of 
Charlestown  on  the  12th  of  May;  and  the  British  vessels  '  Hilja ' 
and  '  Monmouth '  warned  off  on  the  same  day.  Confederate 
privateers  were  already  at  sea.  One  was  captured  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Chesapeake  river  on  the  8th  of  May  by  the  United  States'  ship 
'  Harriet  Lane.'  On  the  15th  the  Federal  barque  '  Ocean  Eagle,' 
of  Rockhead,  Maine,  was  taken  by  the  Confederate  privateer 
'  Calhoun '  off  New  Orleans.  At  the  same  port  Captain  Semmes 
had  already  received  his  commission,  and  was  engaged  in  the  outfit 
of  the  '  Sumter.' 

"  Could  any  explanations  which  Mr.  Adams  might  have  had  to 
offer  alter  such  a  state  of  things  as  this  ?  Can  any  other  name  be 
given  to  it  than  that  of  civil  war  ?  " 
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Lord  Clarendon  then  showed  that  the  Proclamation  of  Neutrality 
was  absolutely  pressed  upon  the  Government  by  the  friends  of 
the  Northern  States^  who  were  airaid  lest  Confederate  privateers 
should  be  fitted  out  in  British  ports.  He  said,  further,  that  Mr. 
Pish  "  admits  that  national  belligerency  is  '  an  existing  fact/  and 
he  might  have  added  that  it  exists  independently  of  any  official 
proclamation  of  neutral  Powers,  as  is  shown  by  the  records  of  the 
American  Prize  Courts,  which  continually  recognize  the  belligerency 
of  the  South  American  States ;  although,  as  Mr.  Seward  stated  in 
one  of  his  despatches,  the  United  States  have  never  issued  a  Pro- 
clamation of  Neutrality  except  in  the  case  of  Prance  and  England 
in  1793.  This  was  proved  in  the  civil  war  by  the  reception  at 
Cura9oa  of  the  Confederate  vessel '  Sumter '  as  a  belligerent  cruiser, 
though  the  Netherlands  had  issued  no  Proclamation  of  Neutrality. 
It  was  this  recognition  of  the  '  Sumter,^  after  her  departure  from  New 
Orleans  (July  6,  1861),  at  Cura9oa,  and  at  Cienfuegos,  which  first 
practically  accorded  maritime  belligerent  rights  to  the  Confederates, 
a  fact  which  is  overlooked  when  it  is  alleged  that  Confederate 
'  belligerency,  so  far  as  it  was  maritime,'  proceeded  ^  from  the  ports 
of  Great  Britain  and  her  dependencies  alone.' 

"  Indeed,  it  is  not  going  too  far  to  say  that  the  Confederates 
derived  no  direct  benefit  from  the  Proclamation.  Their  belligerency 
depended  upon  the  fact  (a  fact  which,  when  we  are  told  that  the 
civil  war  left  behind  it  two  millions  and  a  half  of  dead  and  maimed, 
is,  unfortunately,  indisputable)  that  they  were  waging  civil  war.  If 
there  had  been  no  proclamation,  the  fact  would  have  remained  the 
same,  and  belligerency  would  have  had  to  be  recognized  either  on 
behalf  of  the  Northern  States,  by  admitting  the  validity  of  captures 
on  the  high  seas  for  the  carriage  of  contraband  or  breach  of  blockade, 
or  on  the  arrival  of  the  '  Sumter,'  or  some  similar  vessel,  in  a  British 
port. 

"  In  no  case  can  it  be  really  supposed  that  the  recognition  of  belli- 
gerency, which,  unless  neutral  nations  abandoned  their  neutrality 
and  took  an  active  part  in  the  contest,  was  inevitable,  materially 
influenced  the  fortunes  of  such  a  fearful  and  protracted  civil  war. 

"  At  all  events,  if  it  did,  the  Confederates  never  acknowledged 
it ;  the  recognition  of  belligerency  they  regarded  (as  indeed  was  the 
case)  as  a  right  which  could  not  be  denied  to  them.  What  they 
sought  was  not  the  mere  technical  title  of  '  belligerents,'  but  a  re- 
cognition of  independence ;  and  when  they  found  that  it  was  hopeless 
to  expect  England  to  accord  it,  they  cut  off  all  intercourse  with  this 
country,  expelled  her  Majesty's  Consuls  from  their  towns,  and  did 
every  thmg  in  their  power  to  show  the  sense  which  they  entertained 
of  the  injury  which  they  believed  had  been  inflicted  upon  them. 
The  result  being  that  while  one  side  has  blamed  us  for  doing  too 
much,  the  other  side  has  bla\ned  us  for  doing  too  little,  and  thus  an 
assumption  of  neutrality  has  been  regarded  both  by  North  and 
South  as  an  attitude  of  hostility.     .     .     . 

"Any  one  who  read  the  despatch  without  any  previous  knowledge 
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of  the  subject  might  suppose  from  the  language  used  that  fleets  of 
privateers  had  been  despatched  from  British  ports  with  the  con- 
nivance, if  not  the  direct  support,  of  her  Majesty^s  Government : — 

"  '  Great  Britain  .  .  .  permitted  armed  cruisers  to  be  fitted 
out,'  &c. 

'^  '  The  Queen's  Government  .  .  .  suffered  ship  after  ship 
to  be  constructed  in  its  ports  to  wage  war  on  the  Ignited  States/ 

"  ^  Many  ships  .  .  .  were,  with  ostentatious  publicity,  being 
constructed/ 

^^ '  Permission  or  negligence  which  enabled  Confederate  cruisers 
from  her  ports  to  prey,'  &c. 

*^  ^  Great   Britain   alone   had    founded   on   that    recognition   a 
systematic  maritime  war '     .     .     .     '  a  virtual  act  of  war/ 
'  Suffering  the  fitting-out  of  rebel  cruisers/ 
The  fact  being  that  only  one  vessel,  of  whose  probable  intended 
belligerent  character  the  British    Government  had  any  evidence, 
escaped — viz.  the  ^Alabama/ 

"  Tlie  '  Shenandoah '  was  a  merchant-ship  employed  in  the  India 
trade  under  the  name  of  the  ^  Sea  King.'  Her  conversion  into  a 
Confederate  cruiser  was  not  heard  of  until  more  than  a  month  after 
she  had  left  England. 

"  The  ^  Georgia,'  or  ^  Japan,'  was  actually  reported  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  surveyor,  who  had  no  idea  of  her  destination,  to  be  built  as  a 
merchant-ship,  and  to  be  rather  crank.  Nothing  was  known  of  her 
proceedings  until  she  had  taken  her  arms  and  crew  on  board  in 
Morlaix  Bay,  and  reached  Cherbourg.  Her  real  point  of  departure, 
as  a  cruiser,  was  France,  and  not  England. 

"  The  'Florida'  was  detained  at  Nassau  on  suspicion,  but  dis- 
charged by  the  local  Admiralty  Court,  there  being  no  evidence  of 
her  being  any  thing  but  a  blockade-runner.  She  was  fitted  out  as 
a  ship-of-war  at  Mobile. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  the  British  Government  prevented  the  out- 
fit of  the  '  Rappahannock,'  prosecuted  and  detained  the  '  Alexandra,' 
seized  the  '  Liverpool '  rams,  and  stopped  the  '  Pampero,'  besides  in- 
vestigating carefully  every  case  of  suspected  outfit  brought  forward 
by  Mr.  Adams,  and  he  complained  of  nineteen,  as  well  as  everv  case 
which  could  be  discovered  independently.  Among  other  things, 
taking  charge  of  Captain  Osborn's  Anglo-Chinese  flotilla,  which, 
it  was  apprehended,  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Confederates, 
at  a  cost  to  this  country  of  100,000/." 

With  respect  to  the  claim  made  for  the  losses  sustained  by  the 
career  of  the  "  Alabama,"  Lord  Clarendon  said,  "  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  when  Mr.  Fish  claims  compensation  for  all  her 
depredations,  he  should  not  overlook  the  fact  of  the  negligence 
shown  by  the  Federal  navy  in  twice  letting  her  escape  from  them. 
First,  when  Mr.  Adams  urged  the  captain  of  the  Federal  ship, 
which  at  his  instance  had  gone  to  Holyhead  to  look  after  her,  to 
pursue  her,  when  the  captain  refused,  and  went  off  to  his  station  at 
Gibraltar  instead — a  proceeding  at  which  Mr.  Adams  expressed  the 
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greatest  indignation  (see  Congress  Papers,  1862,  page  15i));  and, 
secondly,  when  the  United  States'  ship  '  San  Jacinto '  blockaded 
her  in  the  French  port  of  St.  Pierre,  Martini<)ue,  and  then  suffered 
her  to  slip  away  at  night  from  under  her  .bows."  ' 

He  further  asked,  with  reference  to  the  "alleged  falling  off  in  the 
number  of  American  shipping  and  decrease  in  American  tonnage, 
as  occasioned  by  the  "  nnfriendlineas  "  of  Great  Britain,  "  Is  not, 
however,  a  good  deal  of  it  to  be  attributed  to  the  high  American 
tariff,  which  makes  the  construction  of  vessels  in  American  ports 
more  expensive  than  ehip-building  in -England,  and  has  thereby 
thrown  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  cariying  trade  into  English 
bands  ? 

"  There  must  be  some  such  cause  for  it,  or  otherwise  American 
shipping  would  have  recovered  its  position  since  the  \var  instead  of 
continuing  to  fall  off." 

Lord  Clarendon  ended  by 
refers  '  to  important  chang 
sirableness  of  which  has  bi 
are  the  changes  to  which  hi 

"This  is  in  the  spirit  o 
Government  in  December,  i  i,  . 

(page  164)  : — 

" '  I,  however,  asked  Mr.  Adams  whether  it  would  not  be  both 
useful  and  practical  to  let  bygones  be  bygones,  to  forget  the  past, 
and  turn  the  lessons  of  expericDce  to  account  for  the  future.  Eug- 
land  and  the  United  States,  I  said,  had  each  become  aware  of  the 
defects  that  existed  in  international  law,  and  I  thought  it  would 
greatly  redound  to  the  honour  of  the  two  principal  maritime  nations 
of  the  wodd  to  attempt  the  improvements  in  that  code  which  had 
been  proved  to  be  necessary.  It  was  possible,  I  added,  that  the 
wounds  indicted  by  the  war  were  still  too  recent,  and  that  the  ill- 
will  towards  England  was  still  too  rife,  to  render  such  an  under- 
taking practicable  at  the  present  moment;  but  it  was  one  which 
ought  to  be  borne  in  mind,  and  that  was  earnestly  desired  by  her 
Majesty's  Government,  as  a  means  of  promoting  peace  and  abating 
the  horrors  of  war,  and  a  work,  therefore,  which  would  he  worthy  of 
the  civilization  of  our  age,  and  which  would  entitle  the  Governments 
which  achieved  it  to  the  gratitude  of  mankind.' 

"  It  is  not  necessary  in  this  Memorandum  to  dwell  on  the  alleged 
efficiency  of  the  American  as  compared  to  the  English  Foreign 
Enlistment  Act.  The  failure  of  the  American  Act  in  the  Portuguese 
cases,  in  t\n'  ropoiitod  filibustering  expeditions  of  Walker  against 
Central  America,  and  the  acquittal  under  it  of  Lopez,  the  invader 
of  Cuba,  are  proofs  that  its  action  cannot  always  be  relied  upon  j 
and  this  is  further  corroborated  by  the  difficulties  now  being  ex- 
perienced in  dealing  mth  the  'Hornet,'  at  Wilmington.  Although, 
as  Mr.  Fish  soys,  there  have  been  prosecutions  under  it,  it  is  believed 
that  from  the  trial  of  Gideon  Henfield,  in  1793,  to  the  present  day 
there  has  never  been  a  criminal  conviction.     The  only  result  of  the 
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proceedings  U  rem  has  been  to  restore  prizes,  never  to  punish  pri- 
vateering" ;  and  the  effect  of  the  bonds  which  the  Act  provides  may 
be  taken,  that  the  owners  of  a  vessel  shall  not  themselves  employ 
her  in  a  belligerent  service,  and  which  has,  it  is  believed,  never  been 
practically  enforced,  is,  as  Mr.  Bemis,  of  Boston,  points  out  in  his 
volume  on  American  neutrality,  to  add  so  much  to  the  price  of  the 
vessel. 

^' With  regard  to  the  claims  for  'vast  national  injuries,^  it  may  be 
as  well  to  observe  that  Professor  Wolsey,  the  eminent  American 
jurist,  has  repudiated  them  as  untenable,  while  the  strongest  ar^- 
ments  in  favour  of  the  recognition  of  Confederate  belligerency  are 
to  be  found  in  the  notes  to  Mr.  Dana's  eighth  edition  of  Wheaion  ; 
and  Mr.  Lawrence  (the  editor  of  the  second  annotated  edition  of 
JFAeaton),  in  a  recent  speech  at  Bristol,  stated  that '  as  far  as  respects 
the  complaint  founded  on  the  recognition  of  the  belligerent  rights  of 
the  Confederates,  I  cannot  use  too  strong  language  in  pronouncing  its 
utter  baseless  character.  No  tyro  in  international  law  is  ignorant 
that  belligerency  is  a  simple  question  of  fact.  With  the  late  Sir 
Comewall  Lewis,  we  may  ask,  if  the  array  of  a  million  of  men  on 
each  side  does  not  constitute  belligerency,  what  is  belligerency? 
But  what  was  the  proclamation  of  the  President,  followed  up  by  tiie 
condemnation  of  your  ships  and  cargoes  for  a  violation  of  the 
blockade  which  is  established,  but  a  recognition  of  a  state  of  war? 
At  this  moment  the  United  States,  in  claiming  the  property  of  the 
late  Confederate  Government,  place  before  your  tribunals  their  title 
on  the  fact  of  their  being  the  successors  of  a  de  facto  Govern- 
ment. I  repeat  that,  however  valid  our  claims  may  be  against 
you  on  other  grounds,  there  is  not  the  slightest  pretext  for  any 
claim  against  you  based  on  the  public  admission  of  a  notorious 
fact,  the  existence  of  which  has  been  recognized  by  every  depart- 
ment of  the  Federal  Government.^ " 

In  his  despatch,  Mr.  Fish  had  said,  "  Least  of  all  could  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  anticipate  hostility  towards  it, 
and  special  friendship  for  the  insurgents  of  the  seceding  States,  in 
view  of  the  inducements  and  objects  of  that  insurrection,  which 
avowedly,  and  as  every  statesman,  whether  in  Europe  or  America, 
well  knew,  and  as  the  very  earliest  mention  of  the  insurrection  in 
the  House  of  Commons  indicated,  were  the  secure  establishment  of 
a  perpetual  and  exclusive  slave-holding  republic.  In  such  a  con- 
test, the  Government  of  the  United  States  was  entitled  to  ex- 
pect the  earnest  good-will,  sympathy,  and  moral  support  of  Great 
Britain." 

But  in  answer  to  this,  we  ask  how  stand  the  actual  facts? 
Tlie  war  waged  by  the  North  against  the  South  was  not  a  war 
against  slavery,  but  a  war  to  maintain  the  Union.  If  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  had  been  its  object,  the  Border  States  would  have 
infallibly  sided  with  the  South,  and  the  issue  of  the  contest  would 
probably  have  been  very  different.  In  his  inaugural  message  in 
March  1861,  President  Lincoln  said,  "I  have  no  purpose   directly 
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or  indirectly  to  interfere  with  the  institution  of  slavery  in  the  States 
where  it  exists,  I  believe  I  have  no  lawful  right  to  do  so,  and  I 
have  no  inclination  to  do  so/' 

And  in  a  letter  written  and  published  by  him  in  the  second  year 
of  the  civil  war,  the  same  President  said,  "  My  paramount  object  in 
this  struggle  is  to  save  the  Union,  and  is  not  either  to  save  or 
to  destroy  slavery.  If  I  could  save  the  Union  without  freeing  any 
slave,  I  would  do  it;  and  if  I  could  save  it  by  freeing  all  the  slaves,  I 
would  do  it ;  and  if  I  could  save  it  by  freeing  some  and  leaving  others 
alone,  I  would  also  do  that.  What  I  do  about  slavery  and  the  coloured 
race,  I  do  because  I  believe  it  helps  to  save  this  Union ;  and  what  I 
forbear,  I  forbear  because  I  do  not  believe  it  would  help  to  save  the 
Union/' 

Tlie  emancipation  of  the  slave  was  the  result  indeed  of  the 
war,  but  never  its  object.  It  was  adopted  at  the  last  moment  as 
a  military  measure,  and  as  a  punishment  of  those  who  remained 
disloyal.  It  is  therefore  trifling  with  truth  to  assert  that  the 
Northern  States  were  entitled  to  expect  "  the  earnest  good  will, 
sympathy,  and  moral  support  of  Great  Britain''  in  the  contest, 
so  far  as  the  question  of  slavery  was  concerned.  We  believe 
that  the  sympathies  of  the  great  mass  ef  the  people  of  this 
country  were  with  the  North,  as  was  evinced  by  the  conduct  of 
the  operatives  during  the  pressure  of  the  famine  in  Lancashire ; 
but  there  was  also,  undoubtedly,  amongst  the  higher  classes,  a 
strong  current  of  feeling  in  favour  of  the  South,  and  the  Ameri- 
cans have  been  disposed  too  much  to  forget  the  first  fact,  and 
remember  the  second.  If  the  question  of  the  "  Alabama"  claims  is 
again  revived,  it  is  certain  that  the  dignity  and  honour  of  Great 
Britain  will  require,  before  the  subject  is  again  approached  by 
our  Government,  a  distinct  and  categorical  statement  of  the  terms 
and  mode  of  "  reparation  "  demanded  by  the  Gt)vemment  of  the 
United  States.  We  have  already  made  large  concessions,  and 
gone  to  the  utmost  limits  in  agreeing  to  leave  the  whole  ques- 
tion to  arbitration,  in  accordance  with  the  view  taken  by  the 
Americans  themselves.  But  after  a  solemn  Convention  had  been 
executed  by  the  accredited  Ministers  of  both  countries,  it  was 
unceremoniously  annulled  by  the  Senate,  and  treated  as  so  much 
waste  paper.  It  is  not  likely  that  we  shall  allow  ourselves  again 
to  be  placed  in  such  a  false  position ;  and  no  Ministry  in  England 
would  be  able  to  remain  in  power  a  week  which  should  be  suspected 
of  yielding  to  threat,  or  menace,  or  fear,  in  conducting  whatever 
negotiations  may  take  place  on  this  question  in  the  ftiture. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

UNITED  STATES  (comiimmed). 

lasnirection  in  Cuba  and  attitude  of  the  United  Statet— Speech  of  Mr.  Senator 
Snmner  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Republican  Convention  of  MaMachnaetts— Meeting  of 
Congrcsii — Memage  of  the  President. 

The  revolution  that  broke  out  in  Spain  last  year  was  followed  by  an 
insurn»otion  in  Cuba,  the  largest  and  most  important  of  the  Spanish 
colonies,  and  called  in  America  "  The  Pearl  of  the  Antilles."  General 
Dulce  was  at  the  head  of  the  forces  there ;  but  in  the  middle  of  the 
pres<.*nt  year  he  was  forced,  by  a  tumultuous  manifestation  on  the 
part  of  the  tr<K)ps,  to  resign  the  command,  and  General  Caballcro 
de  K(xlas  was  despatched  from  Spain  as  his  successor.  The  insur- 
gents were  very  anxious  to  have  the  independence  of  Cuba  recog- 
nized by  the  Tnited  States,  and  there  was  a  strong^  feeling  in  that 
countrv  in  favour  of  the  measure.  But  the  Cioveniment  felt  that 
it  would  be  too  gross  an  inconsistency  to  take  such  a  step  at  the 
very  time  when  it  was  making  a  grave  complaint  against  Great 
Britain  for  merely  proclaiming  neutrality,  and  allowing  the  status 
of  bcOlitjerencv  to  the  Confederate  States  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
civil  war.  It  therefore  determined  not  to  interfere  further  than  by 
tendering  its  good  offices  to  the  Spanish  Government  to  arrange 
the  terms  on  which  Spain  should  voluntarily  give  up  the  island  of 
Cuba.  The  oiler,  however,  was  declineil,  and  the  United  Stateai 
Government  stt^idilv  maintained  an  attitude  of  neutralitv.  The 
insurrection  still  continued  to  the  close  of  the  vear,  but  with  every 
prosptH't  of  Wing  finally  suppressed. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Republican  Convention  of  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusi'tts,  on  the  22nd  of  September,  Mr.  Senator  Sumner  made 
a  long  speech  on  the  foreign  and  domestic  jH)licy  of  the  I'nittHl 
States,  winch  is  worth  reading,  as  an  exposition  of  the  views  of  an 
able  American  statesman,  who  is  also  one  of  the  most  unfriendly 
critics  of  the  jKilicy  of  (ireat  Britain.  He  said  that  he  wishe<i  to 
speak  cautiously  of  foreign  affairs;  and  in  spt^king  at  all  he  bmke 
a  vow  with  himself  not  to  oiHjn  his  lips  on  these  (|uestions  excH*i>t- 
ing  in  the  Senate.  He  yield«Hl  to  friendly  pressun\  an<l  yet  knew 
of  no  n*asr»n  why  he  should  not  s|>eak,  and  in  s|Nniking  he  should 
be  frank.  In  their  foreign  relations  there  were  with  him  two  canli- 
nal  prinripK^  which  he  had  no  hesitation  to  avow  at  all  tinu*s  :  first, 
jteace  witli  all  the  world,  and,  secondly,  sym|wthy  with  all  st nig- 
gling for  human  right.<.  In  neither  of  th<»s«*  would  he  fail,  f(»r  eat-h 
is  ess<-ntial.  IVac-e  was  tor  tln-m  a  universal  contjuen)r;  thnnii^h  |»«»a.*i» 
the  whoif  world  wt»uld  Ik?  thrirs.  Filletlwith  the  mii^ht  of  |ifatv  the 
sympathy  fxtend(*<l  would  lie  next  to  an  alliance.  Followin;;  these 
plain  principles,  they  should  be  opt*n,  and  allow  toivign  nations  to 
know  thi'ir  siMitiments,  so  that  even  when  there  was  a  difference  then* 
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should  be  no  just  cause  for  offence.  In  this  spirit  he  would  now 
approach  Spain.  Patron  of  the  renowned  navigator  through  whom 
she  became  the  discoverer  of  this  hemisphere,  her  original  sway- 
within  it  surpassed  that  of  any  other  power.  At  last  her  extended 
possessions  on  the  mainland  loosed  themselves  from  her  grasp. 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  remained;  and  now  Cuban  insurgents  demand 
independence  as  a  nation.  For  months  they  have  engaged  in  deadly- 
conflict  with  the  Spanish  power.  The  beautiful  island  is  fast  be- 
coming a  desert,  while  the  nation  to  which  Columbus  gave  the  New 
World  is  contending  for  its  last  possession  there.  On  this  statement 
two  questions  occur — as  to  the  duty  of  Spain,  and  as  to  the  duty  of 
the  United  States.  Unwelcome  as  it  may  be  to  Castilian  pride, 
Spain  must  not  refuse  to  see  the  case  in  its  true  light,  nor  can  she 
close  her  eyes  to  the  lesson  of  history.  She  must  recall  how  the 
thirteen  American  colonies  achieved  independence  against  all  the 
power  of  England — How  all  her  own  colonies  on  the  American 
main  achieved  independence  against  her  own  most  strenuous 
efforts — How  at  this  moment  England  is  preparing  to  release  her 
Northern  colonies  from  their  condition  of  dependence;  and  re- 
calling these  examples  it  would  be  proper  for  her  to  consider 
if  they  do  not  illustrate  a  tendency  in  all  colonies  which  was  re- 
marked by  an  illustrious  Frenchman  even  before  the  independence 
of  the  United  States.  Turgot,  in  1750,  said,  "Colonies  are  like 
fruits,  which  hold  to  the  tree  only  until  maturity — when  suflScient 
for  themselves  doing  what  Carthage  did,  what  some  day  will  America 
do.''  Senator  Sumner  asked.  Has  not  Cuba  reached  this  condi- 
tion of  maturity  ?  Is  it  not  sufficient  for  itself?  Is  victory  over  a 
colony  contending  for  independence  worth  the  blood  and  treasure  it 
will  cost  ?  These  are  serious  questions  which  can  be  answered  pro- 
perly only  by  putting  aside  all  passion  and  prejudice  of  empire,  and 
calmly  considering  the  actual  condition  of  things.  Nor  must  the 
case  of  Cuba  be  confounded  for  a  moment  with  our  wicked  rebel- 
lion, having  for  its  object  the  dismemberment  of  a  Republic  to 
found  a  new  power,  with  slavery  as  it«  declared  corner-stone.  He 
could  not  doubt  that,  in  the  interest  of  both  parties,  Cuba  and 
Spain,  and  in  the  interest  of  humanity  also,  the  contest  should  be 
closed.  Nor  could  the  enlightened  mind  fail  to  see  that  Spanish 
power  on  this  island  was  an  anachronism.  The  day  of  European 
colonies  had  passed — at  least  in  this  hemisphere,  where  the  rights  of 
man  were  first  proclaimed,  and  self-government  was  first  organized. 
As  the  true  course  for  Spain  was  clear,  so  to  his  mind  was  the  true 
course  for  the  United  States  equally  clear.  It  was  to  avoid  involv- 
ing themselves  in  any  way.  Enough  of  war  have  they  had  without 
heedlessly  assuming  another;  enough  had  their  commerce  been  driven 
from  the  ocean  without  heedlessly  arousing  a  new  enemy.  Two 
policies  were  open  to  them  at  the  beginning  of  the  insurrection.  One 
was  to  unite  their  fortunes  openly  with  the  insurgents,  assuming  the 
responsibilities  of  such  an  alliance  with  the  hazard  of  open  war. 
The  other  policy  was  to  make  Spain  feel  that  they  wished  her  nothing 
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but  good,  and  that  especially  since  the  expulsion  of  her  royal 
djrnasty  they  cherished  for  her  a  cordial  sympathy.  It  is  said  that 
Republics  are  ungrateful,  but  he  would  not  forget  that  at  the  begin- 
ning of  their  revolution  their  fathers  were  aided  by  her  money,  as 
afterwards  by  her  arms,  and  that  one  of  her  great  statesmen,  Florinda 
Blanca,  bent  his  energies  to  the  organization  of  that  armed  neutrality 
in  the  North  of  Europe  which  turned  the  scale  against  England.  He 
said  nothing  of  the  motives  with  which  Spain  was  then  governed. 
It  was  something  that  in  their  day  of  need  she  lent  a  helping  hand. 
Adopting  the  first  policy,  it  was  evident  they  would  be  powerless, 
except  as  an  enemy.  The  second  policy  might  enable  them  to  exercise 
an  important  influence.  The  more  he  reflected  upon  the  actual 
condition  of  Spain  the  more  he  was  satisfied  that  the  true  rule  for 
the  United  States  was  non-intervention,  except  in  the  way  of  good 
offices.  Spain  is  engaged  in  comedy  and  tragedy.  The  Spanish 
comedy  is  hunting  a  king ;  the  tragedy  sending  armies  against  Cuba. 
He  did  not  wish  to  take  part  in  the  comedy  or  the  tragedy.  If  Spain. 
were  wise  she  would  give  up  both.  Meanwhile  they  had  a  duty 
which  is  prescribed  by  international  law.  To  that  venerable  authority 
he  repaired,  and  what  it  prescribed  he  followed.  Nations  were  not 
left  by  it  to  any  mere  caprice ;  there  was  a  rule  they  must  follow, 
subject  to  just  accountability  when  they  departed  from  it.  Oa 
ordinary  occasions  there  was  no  question,  for  it  was  with  nations  as 
with  individuals.  It  was  only  at  a  critical  moment  when  the  rule 
was  obscure  or  precedents  uncertain  that  doubt  arose,  as  now,  on 
the  question  of  recognizing  the  belligerence  of  the  Cuban  insurgents. 
Here  he  wished  to  be  explicit.  Belligerence  was  a  "  fact^^  attested 
by  evidence.  If  the  "fact"  did  not  exist  there  was  nothing  to 
recognize.  The  fact  could  not  be  invented  or  imagined,  it  must  be 
proved.  No  matter  what  their  sympathy  or  the  extent  of  their  desires, 
they  must  look  to  the  fact.  There  might  be  insurrection  without 
reaching  this  condition,  which  was  at  least  the  half-way  house  to 
independence.  The  Hungarians  when  they  rose  against  Austria 
did  not  reach  it,  although  they  had  large  armies  in  the  field.  The 
Poles  in  repeated  insurrections  against  Russia  never  reached  it, 
although  they  made  Europe  vibrate.  The  sepoys  and  rajahs  of 
India  failed  also,  although  for  a  time  they  held  in  check  the  whole 
English  power.  Nor  in  his  opinion  did  the  American  rebels  ever 
reach  it  so  far  as  to  justify  their  recognition  on  the  ocean.  If  the 
Cuban  insurgents  had  yet  reached  this  point  he  had  never  seen  the 
evidence.  He  knew  they  were  in  arms ;  but  where  were  their  cities, 
towns,  provinces.  Government,  ports,  tribunals  for  justice,  and  prize 
courts  ?  To  put  these  questions  was  to  answer  them.  *  How,  then, 
was  the  "  fact"  of  belligerence  ?  There  was  another  question  in  their 
case,  and  with  him  it  was  final.  Even  if  they  came  within  the  pre- 
requisites of  international  law,  he  was  unwilling  to  make  any  recog- 
nition of  them,  so  long  as  they  continued  to  hold  human  beings  as 
slaves.  A  decree  in  May  last,  purporting  to  be  signed  by  Cespedes, 
abolished  slavery ;  but  he  was  not  sure  of  this  decree,  especifJly  in 
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view  of  another  in  July,  purporting  to  come  from  the  same  authority, 
maintaining  slavery.  Until  this  was  settled  they  must  wait.  While 
on  the  abstract  question  of  the  recognition  of  belligerence  there  was 
much  latitude  of  opinion,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  adopt  that  interpre- 
tation of  international  law  which  placed  war  and  all  that  make  for 
war  under  the  strongest  restrictions,  believing  that  in  this  way  he 
should  best  promote  civilization  and  obtain  new  security  for  inter- 
national peace. 

From  the  case  of  Spain  he  would  pass  to  that  of  England,  con- 
tenting himself  with  a  brief  explanation.     On  this  subject  he  had 
never  broken  silence  except  with  pain,  and  he  hoped  not  to  say  any 
thing  now  which  would  augment  difficulties,  although  when  he  con- 
sidered how  British  anger  was  aroused  by  an  effort  in  another  place, 
judged  by  all  who  heard  it  most  pacific  in  character,  he  did  not  know 
that  even  these  few  words  might  not  be  mistaken.     There  could  be 
no  doubt  that  they  received  from  England  incalculable  wrong — 
greater,  he  had  often  said,  than  was  ever  before  received  by  one 
civilized  Power  from  another,  short  of  unjust  war.     He  did  not  say 
this  in  bitterness,  but  in  sadness.     There  could  be  no  doubt  that, 
through  English  complicity,  their  carrying  trade  was  transferred  to 
English  bottoms ;  their  foreign  commerce  sacrificed,  while  England 
gained  what  they  lost;  their  blockade  rendered  more  expensive;  and, 
generally,  that  their  war,  with  all  its  fearful  cost  of  blood  and  treasure, 
was  prolonged  indefinitely.     This  terrible  complicity  began  with  a 
wrongful  recognition  of  rebel  belligerence,  under  the  shelter  of  which 
pirate-ships  were  built  and  supplies  were  sent  forth.     All  this  was 
at  the  very  moment  of  their  mortal  agony,  in  the  midst  of  a  struggle 
for  national  life,  and  it  was  done  in  support  of  rebels,  whose  single 
declared  object  of  separate  existence  as  a  nation  was  slavery,  being 
in  this  respect  clearly  distinguishable  from  a  Power  where  slavery 
was  tolerated  without  being  made  the  comer-stone.     Such  is  the 
case.     Who  should  fix  the  measure  of  this  great  accountability? 
for  the  present  it  was  enough  to  expose  it.     He  made  no  demand 
— not  a  dollar  of  money — not  a   word  of  apology.      He  showed 
simply  what  England  had  done  to  them.      It  would  be  for  her 
to  determine  what  reparation  to  offer.    It  would  be  for  the  American 
people  to  determine  what  reparation  to  require.     On  this  head  he 
contented  himself  with  the  aspiration  that  out  of  it  might  come  some 
enduring  safeguard  for  the  future,  some  landmark  of  humanity.    He 
had  little  ho]>e  of  any  adequate  settlement  until  their  case,  in  its  full 
extent,  had  been  heard.   In  all  controversies  the  first  stage  of  justice 
was  to  understand  the  case,  and,  sooner  or  later,  England  must 
understand  theirs. 

The  English  argument,  so  far  as  argument  could  be  found  in  the 
Fecent  heats,  had  not  in  any  respect  impaired  the  justice  of  our 
complaint.  Loudly  it  was  said  that  there  could  be  no  sentimental 
damages,  or  damages  for  wounded  feeling ;  and  then  their  case  was 
dismissed  as  having  nothing  but  this  foundation.  Without  under- 
taking to  say  there  was  no  remedy  in  the  case  supposed,  he  wished 
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it  uDderstood  that  their  complaint  was  for  damages  traced  directly  to 
England.  If  the  amount  was  unprecedented,  so  also  was  the 
wrong.  The  scale  of  damages  was  naturally  in  proportion  to  the 
scale  of  operations.  Who  among  them  doubted  that  these  damages 
were  received  ?  The  records  showed  how  their  commerce  suffered, 
and  witnesses  without  number  testified  how  the  war  was  prolonged. 
In  view  of  this  great  wrong,  it  was  a  disparagement  of  international 
law  to  say  there  was  no  remedy.  An  eminent  English  judge  once 
pronounced  from  the  bench  that  "the  law  is  astute  to  find  a 
remedy  -/'  but  no  astuteness  was  required  in  this  case — nothing  but 
simple  justice.  Then  it  was  said.  Why  not  consider  their  good  friends 
in  England,  and  especially  those  noble  working-men  who  stood  by 
them  so  bravely  ?  They  did  consider  them  always,  and  give  them 
gratitude  for  their  generous  alliance.  But  they  are  not  England. 
They  trace  no  damages  to  them,  nor  to  any  class,  high  or  low,  but  to 
England — corporate  England — through  whose  Government  they 
suffered.  Again,  it  was  asked.  Why  not  exhibit  an  account  against 
France  ?  For  the  good  reason  that  while  France  erred  with  England 
in  recognition  of  rebel  belligerence,  no  pirate-ships  or  blockade- 
runners  were  built  under  shelter  of  that  recognition  to  prey  upon 
their  commerce.  The  two  cases  were  wide  asunder,  and  they  were 
distinguished  by  two  different  phases  of  the  common  law.  The 
recognition  of  rebel  belligerence  in  France  was  damnum  absque 
injuria,  or  wrong  without  injury ;  but  that  same  recognition  in 
England  was  damnum  cum  injuria,  or  wrong  with  injury;  and  it  was 
of  this  unquestionable  injury  that  they  complained. 

It  could  not  be  doubted  that  the  pendency  of  this  great  question 
would  always  be  a  cloud  upon  the  relations  of  the  two  Powers  when 
there  should  be  sunshine.  Good  men  on  both  sides  should  desire 
its  settlement  in  such  a  way  as  to  most  promote  goodwill  and  make 
the  best  precedent  for  civilization.  There  could  be  no  goodwill 
without  justice,  nor  could  any  "snap-judgment^^  make  friends,  or 
establish  any  rule  for  the  future.  Sometimes  there  were  whispers 
of  territorial  compensation,  and  Canada  was  named  as  the  considera- 
tion. But  he  knew  little  of  England  or  of  English  liberty,  or  of 
that  great  liberty  which  was  theirs,  who  supposed  such  a  transfer 
could  be  made  or  received.  On  each  side  there  was  impossibility. 
Territory  might  be  conveyed,  but  not  a  people.  He  alluded  to  this 
suggestion  only  because  it  had  been  made  in  the  public  press,  and 
had  been  answered  from  England.  But  the  United  States  could 
never  be  indifferent  to  Canada,  nor  to  the  other  British  provinces, 
near  neighbours  and  kindred.  It  was  well  known,  historically,  that 
even  before  the  Declaration  of  Independence  their  fathers  hoped  that 
Canada  would  take  part  with  them.  The  Continental  Congress  by 
solemn  resolution  invited  Canada,  and  appointed  a  commission  with 
Franklin  at  its  head  "  to  form  a  union  between  the  colonies  and  the 
people  of  Canada."  Long  ago  the  Continental  Congress  passed 
away,  but  the  invitation  survived,  not  only  in  the  archives  of  their 
history,  but  in  all  American   hearts,  constant  and  continuing  as 
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when  first  issued^  believing^  as  they  did^  that  such  a  union  in  the 
fulness  of  time,  with  the  goodwill  of  the  Mother  Country  and  the 
accord  of  both  parties,  must  be  the  harbinger  of  infinite  good.  Nor 
did  he  doubt  that  this  would  be  accomplished.  Such  a  union  was 
clearly  foreseen  by  the  late  Richard  Cobden,  who,  in  a  letter  to  him 
(Mr.  Sumner)  dated  London,  November  7,  1849,  wrote,  ^^I  agree 
with  you  that  nature  has  decided  that  Canada  and  the  United 
States  must  become  one  for  all  purposes  of  intercommunication. 
"Whether  they  also  shall  be  united  in  the  same  federal  government 
must  dejpend  upon  the  two  parties  to  the  union.  I  can  assure  you 
that  there  will  be  no  rejpetition  of  the  policy  of  1776  on  our  part  to 
prevent  our  North  American  colonies  from  pursuing  their  interests 
in  their  own  way.  If  the  people  of  Canada  are  tolerably  imanimous 
in  wishing  to  sever  the  very  slight  thread  which  now  binds  them  to 
this  country,  I  see  no  reason  why,  if  good  faith  and  ordinary  temper 
be  observed,  it  should  not  be  done  amicably.^^ 

Nearly  twenty  years  had  passed  since  these  prophetic  words,  and 
enough  had  already  occurred  to  give  assurance  to  the  rest.  Reci- 
procity, so  often  desired  on  both  sides,  would  be  transfigured  in 
union.  The  end  was  certain;  nor  would  they  wait  long  for  its  fulfil- 
ment. In  the  procession  of  events  it  was  now  at  hand,  and  he  was 
blind  who  did  not  discern  it.  From  the  Frozen  Sea  to  the  Mexican 
Gulf,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  the  whole  vast  continent, 
rich  in  population  and  resources,  would  be  the  great  Republic,  one 
and  indivisible,  with  a  common  constitution,  a  common  liberty,  and 
a  common  glory. 

Congress  reassembled  in  the  beginning  of  December,  and  the 
President  transmitted  his  Annual  Message  which,  being  the  first  of 
his  term  of  ofiice,  we  give  in  extenso,  as  follows  : — 

"  To  THE  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  : — 

"  In  coming  before  you  for  the  first  time  as  Chief  Magistrate  of 
this  great  nation,  it  is  with  gratitude  to  the  Giver  of  all  good  for  the 
many  benefits  we  enjoy :  we  are  blessed  with  peace  at  home,  and  are 
without  entangling  alliances  abroad  to  forebode  trouble  ;  with  a 
territory  unsurpassed  in  fertility,  of  an  area  equal  to  the  abundant 
support  of  five  hundred  millions  of  people,  and  abounding  in  every 
variety  of  useful  mineral  in  quantity  sufficient  to  supply  the  world 
for  generations;  with  exuberant  crops;  with  a  variety  of  climate 
adapted  to  the  production  of  every  species  of  earth's  riches,  and 
suited  to  the  habits,  tastes,  and  requirements  of  every  living  thing ; 
with  a  population  of  forty  millions  of  free  people,  all  speaking  one 
language ;  with  facilities  for  every  mortal  to  acquire  an  education ; 
with  institutions  closing  to  none  the  avenues  to  fame  or  any  blessing 
of  fortune  that  may  be  coveted ;  with  freedom  of  the  pulpit,  the 
press,  and  the  school;  with  a  revenue  flowing  into  the  national 
treasury  beyond  the  requirements  of  the  government.  Happily, 
harmony  is  being  rapidly  restored  within  our  own  borders.     Manu- 
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factures  hitherto  unknown  in  our  country  are  springing  up  in  all 
sections,  producing  a  degree  of  national  independence  unequalled  by 
that  of  any  other  power. 

^^  These  blessings,  and  countless  others,  are  entrusted  to  your  care 
and  mine  for  safe-keeping  for  the  brief  period  of  our  tenure  of  oflSee. 
In  a  short  time  we  must,  each  of  us,  return  to  the  ranks  of  the  people 
who  have  conferred  upon  us  our  honours,  and  account  to  them  for 
our  stewardship.  I  earnestly  desire  that  neither  you  nor  I  may 
be  condemned  by  a  free  and  enlightened  constituency,  nor  by  our 
own  consciences. 

^'Emerging  from  a  rebellion  of  gigantic  magnitude,  aided  as  it  was 
by  the  sympathies  and  assistance  of  nations  with  which  we  were  at 
peace,  eleven  States  of  the  Union  were,  four  years  ago,  left  without 
legal  State  governments.  A  national  debt  had  been  contracted; 
American  commerce  was  almost  driven  from  the  seas ;  the  industry 
of  one-half  of  the  country  had  been  taken  from  the  control  of  the 
capitalist  and  placed  where  all  labour  rightfully  belongs — in  the 
keeping  of  the  labourer.  The  work  of  restoring  State  governments 
loyal  to  the  Union,  of  protecting  and  fostering  free  labour,  and  pro- 
viding means  for  paying  the  interest  on  the  public  debt,  has  received 
ample  attention  from  Congress.  Although  your  efforts  have  not 
met  with  the  success  in  all  particulars  that  might  have  been  desired, 
yet,  on  the  whole,  they  have  been  more  successful  than  could  have 
been  reasonably  anticipated. 

"Seven  States  which  passed  ordinances  of  secession  have  been  fully 
restored  to  their  places  in  the  Union.  The  eighth,  Georgia,  held 
an  election  at  which  she  ratified  her  constitution,  republican  in  form, 
elected  a  governor,  membere  of  Congress,  a  State  legislature,  and 
all  other  officers  required. 

"  The  governor  was  duly  installed,  and  the  legislature  met  and 
performed  all  the  acts  then  required  of  them  by  the  reconstruction 
acts  of  Congress.  Subsequently,  however,  in  violation  of  the  con- 
stitution which  they  had  just  ratified  (as  since  decided  by  the 
supreme  court  of  the  State) ,  they  unseated  the  coloured  members  of 
the  Legislature  and  admitted  to  seats  some  members  who  are  dis- 
qualified by  the  third  clause  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  an  article  which  they  themselves  had  contributed  to 
ratify.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  would  submit  to  you  whether 
it  would  not  be  wise,  without  delay,  to  enact  a  law  authorizing  the 
Governor  of  Georgia  to  convene  the  members  originally  elected  to 
the  legislature,  requiring  each  member  to  take  the  oath  prescribed 
by  the  reconstruction  acts,  and  none  to  be  admitted  who  are  ineligible 
under  the  third  clause  of  the  fourteenth  amendment. 

"The  freedmen,  under  the  protection  which  they  have  received, 
are  making  rapid  progress  in  learning,  and  no  complaints  are  heard 
of  lack  of  industry  on  their  part  where  they  receive  fair  remunera- 
tion for  their  labour.  The  means  provided  for  paying  the  interest  on 
the  public  debt,  with  all  other  expenses  of  government,  are  more 
than  ample.     The  loss  of  our  commerce  is  the  only  result  of  the 
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late  rebellion  which  has  not  received  sufficient  attention  from  you. 
To  this  subject  I  call  your  earnest  attention.  I  will  not  now 
suggest  plans  by  which  this  object  may  be  eflTected,  but  will,  if 
necessary,  make  it  the  subject  of  a  special  message  during  the  session 
of  Congress. 

"At  the  March  term.  Congress  by  joint  resolution  authorized  the 
Executive  t6  order  elections  in  the  States  of  Virginia,  Mississippi, 
and  Texas,  to  submit  to  them  the  constitutions  which  each  had 
previously,  in  convention,  framed,  and  submit  the  constitutions, 
either  entire  or  in  separate  parts,  to  be  voted  upon,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Executive.     Under  this  authority  elections  were  called. 

"In  Virginia  the  election  took  place  on  the  6th  of  July,  1869. 
The  governor  and  lieutenant-governor  elected  have  been  installed. 
The  legislature  met  and  did  all  required  by  this  resolution  and  by 
all  the  reconstruction  acts  of  Congress,  and  abstained  from  all 
doubtful  authority.  I  recommend  that  her  senators  and  representa- 
tives be  promptly  admitted  to  their  seats,  and  that  the  State  be 
fully  restored  to  its  place  in  the  family  of  States.  Elections  were 
called  in  Mississippi  and  Texas,  to  commence  on  the  30th  of 
November,  1869,  and  to  last  two  days  in  Mississippi  and  four  days 
in  Texas.  The  elections  have  taken  place,  but  the  result  is  not 
known.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  acts  of  the  legislatures  of  these 
States,  when  they  meet,  will  be  such  as  to  receive  your  approval, 
and  thus  close  the  work  of  reconstruction. 

"  Among  the  evils  growing  out  of  the  rebellion,  and  not  yet  re- 
ferred to,  is  that  of  an  irredeemable  currency.  It  is  an  evil  which 
I  hope  will  receive  your  most  earnest  attention.  It  is  a  duty,  and 
one  of  the  highest  duties  of  Government,  to  secure  to  the  citizen  a 
medium  of  exchange  of  fixed,  unvarying  value.  This  implies  a  re- 
turn to  a  specie  basis,  and  no  substitute  for  it  can  be  devised.  It 
should  be  commenced  now  and  reached  at  the  earliest  practicable 
moment  consistent  with  a  fair  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  debtor 
class.  Immediate  resumption,  if  practicable,  would  not  be  de- 
sirable. It  would  compel  the  debtor  class  to  pay,  beyond  their  con- 
tracts, the  premium  on  gold  at  the  date  of  their  purchase,  and  would 
bring  bankruptcy  and  ruin  to  thousands.  Fluctuations,  however, 
in  the  paper  value  of  the  measure  of  all  values  (gold)  is  detrimental 
to  the  interests  of  trade.  It  makes  the  man  of  business  an  involun- 
tary gambler,  for  in  all  sales  where  future  payment  is  to  be  made 
both  parties  speculate  as  to  what  will  be  the  value  of  the  currency 
to  be  paid  and  received.  I  earnestly  recommend  to  you,  then,  such 
legislation  as  will  ensure  a  gradual  return  to  specie  payments  and 
put  an  immediate  stop  to  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  currency. 

"  The  methods  to  secure  the  former  of  these  results  are  as  numerous 
as  are  the  speculators  on  political  economy.  To  secure  the  latter,  I 
see  but  one  way,  and  that  is  to  authorize  the  Treasurj'  to  redeem  its 
own  paper,  at  a  fixed  price,  whenever  presented ;  and  to  withhold 
from  circulation  all  currency  so  redeemed  until  sold  again  for  gold. 

"The  vast  resources  of  the  nation,  both  developed  and  undeveloped. 
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ought  to  make  our  credit  the  best  on  earth.  With  a  less  burden  of 
taxation  than  the  citizen  has  endured  for  six  years  past^  the  entire 
public  debt  could  be  paid  in  ten  years.  But  it  is  not  desirable  that 
the  people  should  be  taxed  to  pay  it  in  that  time.  Year  by  year 
the  ability  to  pay  increases  in  a  rapid  ratio.  But  the  burden  of 
interest  ou^ht  to  be  reduced  as  rapidly  as  can  be  done  without  the 
violation  of  contract.  The  public  debt  is  represented,  in  great  part, 
by  bonds  having  from  five  to  twenty  and  from  ten  to  foi-ty  years  to 
run,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent,  and  five  per  cent. 
respectively.  It  is  optional  with  the  Government  to  pay  these 
bonds  at  any  period  after  the  expiration  of  the  least  time  mentioned 
npon  their  face.  The  time  has  already  expired  when  a  great  part  of 
them  may  be  taken  np,  and  is  i-apidly  approaching  when  all  may 
be.  It  is  believed  that  all  which  are  now  due  may  be  replaced  by 
bonds  bearing  a  rate  of  interest  not  exceeding  four  and  a  half  per 
cent.,  and  as  rapidly  as  the  remainder  become  due  that  they  may  be 
replaced  in  the  same  way.  To  accomplish  this  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  authorize  the  interest  to  be  paid  at  either  of  three  or  four  of 
the  money  centres  of  Europe,  or  by  any  assistant  treasurer  of  the 
United  S^tes,  at  the  option  of  the  holder  of  the  bond.  I  suggest 
this  subject  for  the  consideration  of  Congress,  and  also,  simultane- 
ously with  this,  the  propriety  of  redeeming  our  currency,  as  be- 
fore suggested,  at  its  market  value  at  the  time  the  law  goes  into 
effect,  increasing  the  rate  at  which  currency  will  be  bought  and  sold 
from  day  to  day,  or  week  to  week,  at  the  same  rate  of  interest  as 
Government  pays  upon  its  bonds. 

"The  subject  of  tariff*  and  internal  taxation  will  necessarily  receive 
your  attention.  The  revenues  of  the  country  are  greater  than  the 
requirements,  and  may  with  safety  be  reduced.  But  as  the  funding 
of  the  debt  in  a  four  or  a  four  and  a  half  per  cent,  loan  would  reduce 
annual  current  expenses  largely,  thus,  after  funding,  justifying  a 
greater  reduction  of  taxation  than  would  be  now  expedient,  I 
suggest  postponement  of  this  question  until  the  next  meeting  of 
Congress. 

"  It  may  be  advisable  to  modify  taxation  and  tariff"  in  instances 
where  unjust  or  burdensome  discriminations  are  made  by  the  present 
laws ;  but  a  general  revision  of  the  laws  regulating  this  subject  I 
recommend  the  postponement  of  for  the  present.  I  also  suggest  the 
renewal  of  the  tax  on  incomes,  but  at  a  reduced  rate,  say  of  three 
per  cent.,  and  this  tax  to  expire  in  three  years. 

"  With  the  funding  of  the  National  Debt,  as  here  suggested,  I  feel 
safe  in  saying  that  taxes  and  the  revenue  from  imports  may  be  re- 
duced safely  from  sixty  to  eighty  millions  per  annum  at  once,  and 
may  be  still  further  reduced  from  year  to  year,  as  the  resources  of 
the  country  are  developed. 

"  The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shows  the  receipts  of 
the  Government  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1869,  to  be 
$370,943,747,  and  the  expenditures,  including  interest,  bounties, 
&c.,  to  be  $321,490,597.     The  estimates  for  the  ensuing  year  are 
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more  favourable  to  the  Government,  and  will  no  doubt  show  a  much 
larger  decrease  of  the  public  debt. 

"  The  receipts  in  the  Treasury,  beyond  expenditures,  have  exceeded 
the  amount  necessary  to  place  to  the  credit  of  the  sinking  fund  as 
provided  by  law.  To  lock  up  the  surplus  in  the  Treasury  and  with- 
hold it  from  circulation,  would  lead  to  such  a  contraction  of  the 
currency  as  to  cripple  trade  and  seriously  affect  the  prosperity  of 
the  country.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  myself  heartily  concurred  in  the  propriety  of  using  all 
the  surplus  currency  in  the  Treasury  in  the  purchase  of  Govern- 
ment bonds,  thus  reducing  the  interest  bearing  indebtedness  of  the 
country,  and  of  submitting  to  Congress  the  question  of  the  dis- 
position to  be  made  of  the  bonds  so  purchased.  The  bonds  now  held 
by  the  Treasury  amount  to  about  seventy-five  millions,  including 
those  belonging  to  the  sinking  fund.  I  recommend  that  the  whole 
be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  sinking  fund. 

"  Your  attention  is  respectfully  invited  to  the  recommendations  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the  creation  of  the  office  of  Com- 
missioner of  Customs  Revenue ;  for  the  increase  of  salaries  to  cer- 
tain classes  of  officials ;  the  substitution  of  increased  national  bank 
circulation  to  replace  the  outstanding  three  per  cent,  certificates ; 
and  most  especially  to  his  recommendation  for  the  repeal  of  laws 
allowing  shares  of  fines,  penalties,  forfeitures,  &c.,  to  officers  of  the 
Government  or  to  informers. 

"  The  office  of  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  is  one  of  the 
most  arduous  and  responsible  under  the  Gt)vemment.  It  falls  but 
little,  if  any,  short  of  a  cabinet  position  in  its  importance  and 
responsibilities.  I  would  ask  for  it,  therefore,  such  legislation  as, 
in  your  judgment,  will  place  the  office  upon  a  footing  of  dignity 
commensurate  with  its  importance,  and  with  the  character  and  quali- 
fications of  the  class  of  men  required  to  fill  it  properly. 

"As  the  United  States  is  the  freest  of  all  nations,  so,  too,  its 
people  sympathize  with  all  peoples  struggling  for  liberty  and  self- 
government.  But  while  so  sympathizing,  it  is  due  to  our  honour 
that  we  should  abstain  from  enforcing  our  views  upon  unwilling 
nations,  and  from  taking  an  interested  part,  without  iuvitatiott,  in  the 
quarrels  between  different  nations  or  between  governments  and  their 
subjects.  Our  course  should  always  be  in  conformity  with  strict 
justice  and  law,  international  and  local.  Such  has  been  the  policy 
of  the  Administration  in  dealing  with  these  questions.  For  more 
than  a  year  a  valuable  province  of  Spain,  and  a  near  neighbour  of 
ours,  in  whom  all  our  people  cannot  but  feel  a  deep  interest,  has 
been  struggling  for  independence  and  freedom.  The  people  and 
Government  of  the  United  States  entertain  the  same  warm  feelings 
and  sympathies  for  the  people  of  Cuba,  in  their  pending  struggle, 
that  they  manifested  throughout  the  previous  struggles  between 
Spain  and  her  former  colonies,  in  behalf  of  the  latter.  But  the  con- 
test has  at  no  time  assumed  the  conditions  which  amount  to  a  war 
in  the  sense  of  international  law,  or  which  would  show  the  existence 
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of  a  de  facto  political  organization  of  the  insurgents  sufficient  to 
justify  a  recognition  of  belligerency. 

^'  The  principle  is  maintained,  however,  that  this  nation  is  its  own 
judge  when  to  accord  the  rights  of  belligerency,  either  to  a  people 
struggling  to  free  themselves  from  a  government  they  believe  to  be 
oppressive,  or  to  independent  nations  at  war  with  each  other. 

"  The  United  States  have  no  disposition  to  interfere  with  the 
existing  relations  of  Spain  to  her  colonial  possessions  on  this  conti- 
nent. They  believe  that  in  due  time  Spain  and  other  European 
powers  will  find  their  interest  in  terminating  those  relations,  and 
establishing  their  present  dependencies  as  independent  powers — 
members  of  the  family  of  nations.  These  dependencies  are  no  longer 
regarded  as  subject  to  transfer  from  one  European  power  to  another. 
When  the  present  relation  of  colonies  ceases,  they  are  to  become 
independent  powers,  exercising  the  right  of  choice  and  of  self-control 
in  the  determination  of  their  future  condition  and  relations  with 
other  powers. 

^'  The  United  States,  n  order  to  put  a  stop  to  bloodshed  in  Cuba^ 
and  in  the  interest  of  a  neighbouring  people,  proposed  their  good 
offices  to  bring  the  existing  contest  to  a  termination.  The  offer,  not 
being  accepted  by  Spain  on  a  basis  which  we  believed  could  be 
received  bv  Cuba,  was  withdrawn.  It  is  hoped  that  the  good  offices 
of  the  United  States  may  yet  prove  advantageous  for  the  settlement 
of  this  unhappy  strife. 

"  Meanwhile  a  number  of  illegal  expeditions  against  Cuba  have 
been  broken  up. 

"  It  has  been  the  endeavour  of  the  Administration  to  execute  the 
neutrality  laws  in  good  faith,  no  matter  how  unpleasant  the  task — 
made  so  by  the  sufferings  we  have  endured  from  lack  of  like  good 
faith  towards  us  by  other  nations. 

"  On  the  26th  of  March  last  the  United  States  schooner  ^  Lizzie 
Major'  was  arrested  on  the  high  seas  by  a  Spanish  frigate,  and  two 
passengers  taken  from  it  and  carried  as  prisoners  to  Cuba.  Repre- 
sentations of  these  facts  were  made  to  the  Spanish  Government  as 
soon  as  official  information  of  them  reached  Washington.  The  two 
passengers  were  set  at  liberty,  and  the  Sj)anish  Government  assured 
the  United  States  that  the  captain  of  the  frigate  in  making  the  cap- 
ture had  acted  without  law,  that  he  had  been  reprimanded  for  the 
irregularity  of  his  conduct,  and  that  the  Spanish  authorities  in  Cuba 
would  not  sanction  any  act  that  could  violate  the  rights  or  treat 
with  disrespect  the  sovereignty  of  this  nation. 

"  The  question  of  the  seizure  of  the  brig '  Mary  Lowell'  at  one  of 
the  Bahama  Islands,  by  Spanish  authorities,  is  now  the  subject  of 
correspondence  between  this  Government  and  those  of  Spain  and 
Great  Britain. 

"  The  Captain-General  of  Cuba,  about  May  last,  issued  a  procla- 
mation authorizing  search  to  be  made  of  vessels  on  the  high  seas. 
Immediate  remonstrance  was  made  against  this,  whereupon  the 
Captain- General  issued  a  new  proclamation  limiting  the  right  of 
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search  to  vessels  of  the  United  States  so  far  as  authorized  under  the 
treaty  of  1795.  This  proclamation^  however,  was  immediately 
withdrawn. 

'^  I  have  always  felt  that  the  most  intimate  relations  should  be 
cultivated  between  the  Republic  of  the  United  States  and  all  inde- 
pendent nations  on  this  continent.  It  may  be  well  worth  consider- 
ing whether  new  treaties  between  us  and  them  may  not  be  profit- 
ably entered  into,  to  secure  more  intimate  relations,  friendly, 
commercial,  and  otherwise. 

"  The  subject  of  an  inter-oceanic  canal,  to  connect  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Oceans,  through  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  is  one  in  which 
commerce  is  greatly  interested.  Instructions  have  been  given  to  our 
Minister  to  the  Republic  of  the  United  States  of  Colombia  to  endea- 
vour to  obtain  authority  for  a  survey  by  this  Government,  in  order 
to  determine  the  practicability  of  such  an  undertaking,  and  a  charter 
for  the  right  of  way  to  build,  by  private  enterprise,  such  a  work,  if 
the  survey  proves  it  to  be  practicable. 

"  In  order  to  comply  with  the  agreement  of  the  United  States  as 
to  a  mixed  commission  at  Lima  for  the  adjustment  of  claims,  it 
became  necessary  to  send  a  commissioner  and  secretary  to  Lima  in 
August  last.  No  appropriation  having  been  made  by  Congress  for 
this  purpose,  it  is  now  asked  that  one  be  made  covering  the  past  and 
future  expenses  of  the  Commission. 

"  The  good  offices  of  the  United  States  to  bring  about  a  peace 
between  Spain  and  the  South  American  republics,  with  which  she 
is  at  war,  having  been  accepted  by  Spain,  Peru,  and  Chili,  a 
congress  has  been  invited,  to  be  held  in  Washington  during  the 
present  winter. 

"  A  g^nt  has  been  given  to  Europeans  of  an  exclusive  right  of 
transit  over  the  territory  of  Nicaragua,  to  which  Costa  Rica  has 
given  its  assent,  which  it  is  alleged  conflicts  with  vested  rights  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  The  Department  of  State  has  now 
this  subject  under  consideration. 

"  The  Minister  of  Peru  having  made  representations  that  there  was 
a  state  of  war  between  Peru  and  Spain,  and  that  Spain  was  con- 
structing, in  and  near  New  York,  thirty  gun-boats,  which  might  be 
used  by  Spain  in  such  a  way  as  to  relieve  the  naval  force  at  Cuba 
so  as  to  operate  against  Peru,  orders  were  given  to  prevent  their 
departure.  No  further  steps  having  been  taken  by  the  representative 
of  the  Peruvian  Government  to  prevent  the  departure  of  these 
vessels,  and  I  not  feeling  authorized  to  detain  the  property  of  a 
nation  with  which  we  are  at  peace,  on  a  mere  Executive  order,  the 
matter  has  been  referred  to  the  courts  to  deoide. 

"  The  conduct  of  the  war  between  the  allies  and  the  Republic  of 
Paraguay  has  made  the  intercourse  with  that  country  so  difficult 
that  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  withdraw  our  representative 
from  there. 

"  Toward  the  close  of  the  last  Administration  a  convention  was 
signed  at  Londonfor  the  settlement  of  all  outstanding  claims  between 
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Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  whicli  failed  to  receive  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  its  ratification.  The  time  and 
the  circumstances  attending  the  negotiation  of  that  treaty  were 
unfavourable  to  its  acceptance  by  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
and  its  provisions  were  wholly  inadequate  for  the  settlement  of  the 
grave  wrongs  that  had  been  sustained  by  this  Government,  as  well 
as  by  its  citizens.  The  injuries  resulting  to  the  United  States  by 
reason  of  the  course  adopted  by  Great  Britain  during  our  late  civil 
war,  in  the  increased  rates  of  insurance;  in  the  diminution  of 
exports  and  imports,  and  other  obstructions  to  domestic  industry 
and  production;  in  its  effect  upon  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
country ;  in  the  decrease  and  transfer  to  Great  Britain  of  our  com- 
mercial marine;  in  the  prolongation  of  the  war  and  the  increased 
cost  (both  in  treasure  and  in  lives)  of  its  suppression — could  not  be 
adjusted  and  satisfied  as  ordinary  commercial  claims,  which  con- 
tinually arise  between  commercial  nations.  And  yet  the  Convention 
treated  them  simply  as  such  ordinary  claims,  from  which  they  differ 
more  widely  in  the  gravity  of  their  character  than  in  the  magnitude 
of  their  amount,  great  even  as  is  that  difference.  Not  a  word  was 
found  in  the  treaty,  and  not  an  inference  could  be  drawn  from  it, 
to  remove  the  sense  of  the  unfriendliness  of  the  course  of  Great 
Britain,  in  our  struggle  for  existence,  which  had  so  deeply  and 
universally  impressed  itself  upon  the  people  of  this  country. 

"  Believing  that  a  convention  thus  misconceived  in  its  scope  and 
inadequate  in  its  provisions  would  not  have  produced  the  hearty, 
cordial  settlement  of  pending  questions,  which  alone  is  consistent 
with  the  relations  which  I  desire  to  have  firmly  established  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  I  regarded  the  action  of  the 
Senate  in  rejecting  the  treaty  to  have  been  wisely  taken  in  the 
interest  of  peace,  and  as  a  necessary  step  in  the  direction  of  a  perfect 
and  cordial  friendship  between  the  two  countries.  A  sensitive 
people,  conscious  of  their  power,  are  more  at  ease  under  a  great 
wrong,  wholly  unatoned,  than  under  the  restraint  of  a  settlement 
which  satisfies  neither  their  ideas  of  justice  nor  their  grave  sense  of 
the  grievance  they  have  sustained.  The  rejection  of  the  treaty  was 
followed  by  a  state  of  public  feeling  on  both  sides  which  I  thought 
not  favourable  to  an  immediate  attempt  at  renewed  negotiations. 
I  accordingly  so  instructed  the  Minister  of  the  United  States  to 
Great  Britain,  and  found  that  my  views  in  this  regard  were  shared 
by  her  Majesty^s  Ministers.  I  hope  that  the  time  may  soon  arrive 
when  the  two  Governments  can  approach  the  solution  of  this 
momentous  question  with  an  appreciation  of  what  is  due  to  the 
rights,  dignity,  and  honour  of  each,  and  with  the  determination  not 
only  to  remove  the  causes  of  complaint  in  the  past,  but  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  broad  principle  of  public  law,  which  wUl  prevent 
future  differences,  and  tend  to  firm  and  continued  peace  and 
friendship. 

"  This  is  now  the  only  grave  question  which  the  United  States 
has  with  any  foreign  nation. 
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''  The  question  of  renewing  a  treaty  for  reciprocal  trade  between 
the  United  States  and  the  British  provinces  on  this  continent  has 
not  been  favourably  considered  by  the  Administration.  The  advan- 
tages of  such  a  treaty  would  be  wholly  in  favour  of  the  British 
producer.  Except,  possibly,  a  few  engaged  in  the  trade  between 
the  two  sections,  no  citizen  of  the  United  States  would  be  benefited 
by  reciprocity.  Our  internal  taxation  would  prove  a  protection  to 
the  British  producer  almost  equal  to  the  protection  which  our 
manufacturers  now  receive  from  the  tariff.  Some  arrangement^ 
however,  for  the  regulation  of  commercial  intercourse  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada  may  be  desirable. 

''  The  Commission  for  adjusting  the  claims  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
and  Puget^s  Sound  Agricultural  Company  .upon  the  United  Stateis 
has  terminated  its  labours.  The  award  of  six  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  has  been  made,  and  all  rights  and  titles  of  the 
company  on  the  territory  of  the  United  States  have  been  extin- 
guished. Deeds  for  the  property  of  the  company  have  been 
delivered.  An  appropriation  by  Congress  to  meet  this  sum  is 
asked. 

"The  Commissioners  for  determining  .the  north-western  land 
boundary  between  the  United  States  and  the  British  Possessions, 
under  the  treaty  of  1856,  have  completed  their  labours,  and  the 
Commission  has  been  dissolved. 

"  In  conformity  with  the  recommendation  of  Congress,  a  pro- 
position was  early  made  to  the  British  Government  to  abolish  the 
mixed  courts  created  under  the  treaty  of  April  7,  1862,  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  slave  trade.     The  subject  is  still  under  negotiation. 

"  It  having  come  to  my  knowledge  that  a  corporate  company, 
organized  under  British  laws,  proposed  to  land  upon  the  shores  of 
the  United  States  and  to  operate  there  a  submarine  cable,  under  a 
concession  from  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  of  an  ex- 
clusive right  for  twenty  years  of  telegraphic  communication  between 
the  shores  of  France  and  the  United  States,  with  the  very  objection- 
able feature  of  subjecting  all  messages  conveyed  thereby  to  the 
scrutiny  and  control  of  the  French  Government,  I  caused  the  French 
and  British  legations  at  Washington  to  be  made  acquainted  with 
the  probable  policy  of  Congress  on  this  subject  as  foreshadowed  by 
the  Bill  which  passed  the  Senate  in  March  last.  This  drew  from 
the  representatives  of  the  company  an  agreement  to  accept,  as  the 
basis  of  their  operations,  the  provisions  of  that  Bill,  or  of  such  other 
enactment  on  the  subject  as  might  be  passed  during  the  approaching 
session  of  Congress ;  also,  to  use  their  influence  to  secure  from  the 
French  Government  a  modification  of  their  concession,  so  as  to  per- 
mit the  landing  upon  French  soil  of  any  cable  belonging  to  any 
company  incorporated  by  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  or  of 
any  State  in  the  Union,  and  on  their  part  not  to  oppose  the  esta- 
blishment of  any  such  cable.  In  consideration  of  this  agreement, 
I  directed  the  withdrawal  of  all  opposition  by  the  United  States' 
authorities  to  the  landing  of  the  cable,  and  to  the  working  of  it. 
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until  the  meeting  of  Congress.  I  regret  to  say  that  there  has 
been  no  modification  made  in  the  company's  concession,  nor,  so  far 
as  I  can  learn,  have  they  attempted  to  secure  one.  Their  concession 
excludes  the  capital  and  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  from  com- 
petition upon  the  shores  of  France.  I  recommend  legislation,  to 
protect  the  rights  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the 
dignity  and  sovereignty  of  the  nation,  against  such  an  assumption. 
I  shall  also  endeavour  to  secure,  by  negotiation,  an  abandonment  of 
the  principle  of  monopolies  in  ocean  telegraphic  cables.  Copies  of 
this  correspondence  are  herewith  furnished. 

"  The  unsettled  political  condition  of  other  countries  less  fortunate 
than  our  own  sometimes  induces  their  citizens  to  come  to  the  United 
States  for  the  sole  purpose  of  becoming  naturalized.  Having 
secured  this,  they  return  to  their  native  country  and  reside  there 
without  disclosing  their  change  of  allegiance.  They  accept  official 
positions  of  trust  or  honour,  which  can  only  be  held  by  citizens  of 
their  native  land;  they  journey  under  passports  describing  them  as 
such  citizens ;  and  it  is  only  when  civil  discord,  after  perhaps  years 
of  quiet,  threatens  their  persons  or  their  property,  or  when  their 
native  State  drafts  them  into  its  military  service,  that  the  fact  of 
their  change  of  allegiance  is  made  known.  They  reside  permanently 
away  from  the  United  States,  they  contribute  nothing  to  its  re- 
venues, they  avoid  the  duties  of  its  citizenship,  and  they  only  make 
themselves  known  by  a  claim  of  protection.  I  have  directed  the 
diplomatic  and  consular  officers  of  the  United  States  to  scrutinize 
carefully  all  such  claims  of  protection.  The  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  whether  native  or  adopted,  who  discharges  his  duty  to  his 
country,  is  entitled  to  its  complete  protection.  While  I  have  a  voice 
in  the  direction  of  affairs  I  shall  not  consent  to  imperil  this  sacred 
right  by  conferring  it  upon  fictitious  or  fraudulent  claimants. 

'^  On  the  accession  of  the  present  Administration  it  was  found  that 
the  Minister  for  North  Gennany  had  made  propositions  for  the 
negotiation  of  a  convention  for  the  protection  of  emigrant  passen- 
gers, to  which  no  response  had  been  given.  It  was  concluded  that, 
to  be  effectual,  all  the  maritime  powers  engaged  in  the  trade  should 
join  in  such  a  measure.  Invitations  have  been  extended  to  the 
cabinets  of  London,  Paris,  Florence,  Berlin,  Brussels,  The  Hague, 
Copenhagen,  and  Stockholm,  to  empower  their  representatives  at 
Washington  to  simultaneously  enter  into  negotiations,  and  to  con- 
clude with  the  United  States  conventions  identical  in  form,  making^ 
uniform  regulations  as  to  the  construction  of  the  parts  of  vessels  to 
be  devoted  to  the  use  of  emigrant  passengers,  as  to  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  food,  as  to  the  medical  treatment  of  the  sick,  and  as  to 
the  rules  to  be  observed  during  the  voyage  in  order  to  secure  venti- 
lation, to  promote  health,  to  prevent  intrusion,  and  to  protect  the 
females,  and  providing  for  the  establishment  of  tribunals  in  the 
several  countries  for  enforcing  such  regulations  by  summary 
process. 

*'  Your  attention  is  respectfully  called  to  the  law  regulating  the 
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tariff  on  Russian  hemp^  and  to  the  question  whether^  to  fix  the 
charges  on  Russian  hemp  higher  than  they  are  fixed  upon  Manilla^ 
is  not  a  violation  of  our  treaty  with  Russia  placing  her  products 
upon  the  same  footing  with  those  of  the  most  favoured  nations. 

"  Our  manufactures  are  increasing  with  wonderful  rapidity  under 
the  encouragement  which  they  now  receive.  With  the  improve- 
ments in  machinery  already  effected^  and  still  increasing^  causing 
machinery  to  take  the  place  of  skilled  labour  to  a  large  extent,  our 
imports  of  many  articles  must  fall  off  largely  within  a  very  few  years. 
Fortunately,  too,  manufactures  are  not  confined  to  a  few  localities, 
as  formerly,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  become  more  and  more 
diffused,  making  the  interest  in  them  equal  in  all  sections.  They 
give  employment  and  support  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  at 
home,  and  retain  with  us  the  means  which  otherwise  would  be 
shipped  abroad.  The  extension  of  railroads  in  Europe  and  the  East 
is  bringing  into  competition  with  our  agricultural  products  like 
products  of  other  countries.  Self-interest,  if  not  self-preservation, 
therefore,  dictates  caution  against  disturbing  any  industrial  interest 
of  the  country.  It  teaches  us  also  the  necessity  of  looking  to  other 
markets  for  the  sale  of  our  surplus.  Our  neighbours  south  of  us,  and 
China  and  Japan,  should  receive  our  special  attention.  It  will  be 
the  endeavour  of  the  Administration  to  cultivate  such  relations 
with  all  these  nations  as  to  entitle  us  to  their  confidence,  and  make 
it  their  interest,  as  well  as  ours,  to  establish  better  commercial 
relations. 

"Through  the  agency  of  a  more  enlightened  policy  than  that 
heretofore  pursued  toward  China,  largely  due  to  the  sagacity  and 
efforts  of  one  of  our  own  distinguished  citizens,  the  world  is  about 
to  commence  largely  increased  relations  with  that  populous  and 
hitherto  exclusive  nation.  As  the  United  States  have  been  the 
initiators  in  this  new  policy,  so  they  should  be  the  most  earnest  in 
showing  their  good  faith  in  making  it  a  success.  In  this  con- 
nexion I  advise  such  legislation  as  will  for  ever  preclude  the  enslave- 
ment of  the  Chinese  upon  our  soil  under  the  name  of  coolies ;  and 
also  prevent  American  vessels  from  engaging  in  the  transportation 
of  coolies  to  any  country  tolerating  the  system.  I  also  recommend 
that  the  mission  to  China  be  raised  to  one  of  the  first  class. 

"  On  my  assuming  the  responsible  duties  of  Chief  Magistrate  of 
the  United  States  it  was  with  the  conviction  that  three  things  were 
essential  to  its  peace,  prosperity,  and  fullest  development.  First 
among  these  is  strict  integrity  in  fulfilling  all  our  obligations. 
Second,  to  secure  protection  to  the  person  and  property  of  the 
citizen  of  the  United  States  in  each  and  every  portion  of  our  common 
country,  wherever  he  may  choose  to  move,  without  reference  to 
original  nationality,  religion,  colour,  or  politics,  demanding  of  him 
only  obedience  to  the  laws  and  proper  respect  for  the  rights  of  others. 
Third,  union  of  all  the  States — with  equal  rights — indestructible  by 
any  constitutional  means. 

"  To  secure  the  first  of  these  Congress  has  taken  two  essential 
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steps :  first,  in  declaring,  by  joint  resolution,  that  the  public  debt 
shall  be  paid,  principal  and  interest,  in  coin ;  and  second,  by  pro- 
viding the  means  for  paying.  Providing  the  means,  however, 
could  not  secure  the  object  desired,  without  a  proper  administration 
of  the  laws  for  the  collection  of  the  revenues  and  an  economical 
disbursement  of  them.  To  this  subject  the  Administration  has 
most  earnestly  addressed  itself,  with  results,  I  hope,  satisfactory  to 
the  country.  There  has  been  no  hesitation  in  changing  officials  in 
order  to  secure  an  efficient  execution  of  the  laws,  sometimes  too, 
where,  in  a  mere  party  view,  undesirable  political  results  were  likely 
to  follow,  nor  any  hesitation  in  sustaining  efficient  officials,  against 
remonstrances  wholly  political. 

"  It  may  be  well  to  mention  here  the  embarrassment  possible  to 
arise  from  leaving  on  the  statute  books  the  so-called  'tenure-of-office 
acts,'  and  to  earnestly  recommend  their  total  repeal.  It  could  not 
have  been  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  when 
providing  that  appointments  made  by  the  President  should  receive 
the  consent  of  the  Senate,  that  the  latter  should  have  the  power 
to  retain  in  office  persons  placed  there,  by  federal  appointment, 
against  the  will  of  the  President.  The  law  is  inconsistent  with  a 
faithful  and  efficient  administration  of  the  Government.  WTiat 
faith  can  an  Executive  put  in  officials  forced  upon  him,  and  those, 
too,  whom  he  has  suspended  for  reason?  How  will  such  officials 
be  likely  to  serve  an  administration  which  they  know  does  not 
trust  them  ? 

"  For  the  second  requisite  to  our  growth  and  prosperity  time  and 
a  firm  but  humane  administration  of  existing  laws  (amended  from 
time  to  time  as  they  may  prove  ineffective,  or  prove  harsh  and 
unnecessary)  are  probably  all  that  are  required. 

"  The  third  cannot  be  attained  by  special  legislation,  but  must  be 
regarded  as  fixed  by  the  Constitution  itself,  and  gradually  acquiesced 
in  by  force  of  public  opinion. 

'^  From  the  foundation  of  the  Government  to  the  present,  the 
management  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  this  continent,  the 
Indians,  has  been  a  subject  of  embarrassment  and  expense,  and  has 
been  attended  with  continuous  robberies,  murders,  and  wars.  From 
my  own  experience  upon  the  frontiers,  and  in  Indian  countries,  I  do 
not  hold  either  legislation,  or  the  conduct  of  the  whites  who  come 
most  in  contact  with  the  Indian,  blameless  for  these  hostilities. 
The  past,  however,  cannot  be  undone,  and  the  question  must  be 
met  as  we  now  find  it.  I  have  attempted  a  new  policy  toward 
these  wards  of  the  nation  (they  cannot  be  regarded  in  any  other 
light  than  as  wards),  with  fair  results,  so  far  as  tried,  and  which  I 
hope  will  be  attended  ultimately  with  great  success.  The  Society 
of  Friends  is  well  known  as  having  succeeded  in  living  in  peace  witii 
the  Indians  in  the  early  settlement  of  Pennsylvania,  while  their 
white  neighbours  of  other  sects,  in  other  sections,  were  constantly 
embroiled.  They  are  also  known  for  their  opposition  to  all  strife, 
violence,  and  war,  and  are  generally  noted  for  their  strict  integrity 
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and  fair  dealings.  These  considerations  induced  me  to  give  the 
management  of  a  few  reservations  of  Indians  to  them,  and  to  throw 
the  burden  of  selection  of  agents  upon  the  society  itself.  The  result 
has  proven  most  satisfactory.  It  will  be  found  more  fully  set  forth 
in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  For  superin- 
tendents and  Indian  agents  not  on  the  reservations,  officers  of  the 
army  were  selected.  The  reasons  for  this  are  numerous.  Where 
Indian  agents  are  sent,  there,  or  near  there,  troops  must  be  sent 
also.  The  agent  and  the  commander  of  troops  are  independent  of 
each  other,  and  are  subject  to  orders  from  different  departments  of 
the  government.  The  army  officer  holds  a  position  for  life ;  the 
agent  one  at  the  will  of  the  President.  The  former  is  personally 
interested  in  living  in  harmony  with  the  Indian,  and  in  establishing 
a  permanent  peace,  to  the  end  that  some  portion  of  his  life  may  be 
spent  within  the  limits  of  civilized  society.  The  latter  has  no  such 
personal  interest.  Another  reason  is  an  economic  one ;  and  still 
another,  the  hold  which  the  Government  has  upon  a  life  officer  to 
secure  a  faithful  discharge  of  duties  in  carrying  out  a  given 
policy. 

^^  The  building  of  railroads,  and  the  access  thereby  given  to  all 
the  agricultural  and  mineral  regions  of  the  country,  is  rapidly  bring- 
ing civilized  settlements  into  contact  with  all  the  tribes  of  Indians. 
No  matter  what  ought  to  be  the  relations  between  such  settlements 
and  the  aborigines,  the  fact  is  they  do  not  harmonize  well,  and  one 
or  the  other  has  to  give  way  in  the  end.  A  system  which  looks  to 
the  extinction  of  a  race  is  too  horrible  for  a  nation  to  adopt  without 
entailing  upon  itself  the  wrath  of  all  Christendom  and  engendering 
in  the  citizen  a  disregard  for  human  life  and  the  rights  of  others 
dangerous  to  society.  I  see  no  substitute  for  such  a  system  except 
in  placing  all  the  Indians  on  large  reservations  as  rapidly  as  it  can 
be  done,  and  giving  them  absolute  protection  there.  As  soon  as 
they  are  fitted  for  it  they  should  be  induced  to  take  their  lands  in 
severalty,  and  to  set  up  territorial  governments  for  their  own  pro- 
tection. For  full  details  on  this  subject  I  call  your  special  attention 
to  the  reports  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs. 

'^  The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  shows  the  expenditure  of 
the  War  Department  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1869,  to  be 
$80,644,042,  of  which  $23,882,310  was  disbursed  in  the  payment 
of  debts  contracted  during  the  war,  and  is  not  chargeable  to  current 
army  expenses.  His  estimate  of  $34,531,031  for  the  expenses  of 
the  army  for  the  next  fiscal  year  is  as  low  as  it  is  believed  can  be 
relied  on.  The  estimates  of  bureau  officers  have  been  carefully 
scrutinized,  and  reduced  wherever  it  has  been  deemed  practicable. 
If,  however,  the  condition  of  the  country  should  be  such  by 
the  beginning  of  the  next  fiscal  year  as  to  admit  of  a  greater 
concentration  of  troops,  the  appropriation  asked  for  will  not  be 
expended. 

^^  The  appropriations  estimated  for  river  and  harbour  improvements 
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and  for  fortifications  are  submitted  separately.  Whatever  amount 
Congress  may  deem  proper  to  appropriate  for  these  purposes  will  be 
expended. 

"  The  recommendation  of  the  General  of  the  Army,  that  appro- 
priations be  made  for  the  forts  at  Boston,  Portland,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  New  Orleans,  and  San  Francisco,  if  for  no  other,  is 
concurred  in.  I  also  ask  your  special  attention  to  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  general  commanding  the  military  division  of  the 
Pacific  for  the  sale  of  the  seal  islands  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George, 
Alaska  Territory,  and  suggest  that  it  either  be  complied  with,  or 
that  legislation  be  had  for  the  protection  of  the  seal  fisheries,  from 
which  a  revenue  should  be  derived. 

"  The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  contains  a  synopsis  of  the 
reports  of  the  heads  of  bureaus,  of  the  commanders  of  military  di- 
visions, and  of  the  districts  of  Virginia,  Mississippi,  and  Texas,  and 
the  report  of  the  General  of  the  Army  in  full.  The  recommendations 
therein  contained  have  been  well  considered,  and  are  submitted  for 
your  action.  I,  however,  call  special  attention  to  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Chief  of  Ordnance,  for  the  sale  of  arsenals  and  lands  no 
longer  of  use  to  the  Government;  also  to  the  recommendation  of 
the  Secretary  of  War,  that  the  Act  of  March  3,  1869,  prohibiting 
promotions  and  appointments  in  the  staff  corps  of  the  army,  be  re- 
pealed. The  extent  of  country  to  be  garrisoned,  and  the  number  of 
military  posts  to  be  occupied,  is  the  same  with  a  reduced  army  as 
with  a  large  one.  The  number  of  staff-oflBcers  required  is  more 
dependent  upon  the  latter  than  the  former  condition. 

"  The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  accompanying  this, 
shows  the  condition  of  the  navy  when  this  Administration  came  into 
office,  and  the  changes  made  since.  Strenuous  efforts  have  been 
made  to  place  as  many  vessels  '  in  commission,'  or  render  them  fit 
for  service,  if  required,  as  possible,  and  to  substitute  the  sail  for 
steam  whilst  cruising,  thus  materially  reducing  the  expenses  of  the 
navy  and  adding  greatly  to  its  efficiency.  Looking  to  our  future, 
I  recommend  a  liberal  though  not  extravagant  policy  toward  this 
branch  of  the  public  service. 

"  The  report  of  the  Postmaster-General  furnishes  a  clear  and 
comprehensive  exhibit  of  the  operations  of  the  postal  service,  and  of 
the  financial  condition  of  the  Post-office  Department.  The  ordinary 
postal  revenues  for  the  year  ending  the  30th  of  June,  1869, 
amounted  to  $18,344,510,  and  the  expenditures  to  $23,698,131, 
showing  an  excess  of  expenditures  over  receipts  of  $5,353,620.  The 
excess  of  expenditures  over  receipts  for  the  previous  year  amounted 
to  $6,437,992.  The  increase  of  revenues  for  1869  over  those  of 
1868  was  $2,051,909,  and  the  increase  of  expenditures  was  $967,538. 
The  increased  revenue  in  1869  exceeded  the  increased  revenue  in 
1868  by  $996,336;  and  the  increased  expenditure  in  1^69  was 
$2,527,570  less  than  the  increased  expenditure  in  1868,  showing  by 
comparison  this  gratifying  feature  of  improvement,  that  while  the 
increase  of  expenditures  over  the  increase  of  receipts  in  1868  was 
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$2,439,535,  the  increase  of  receipts  over  the  increase  of  expendi- 
tures in  1869  was  $1,084,371. 

"Yonr  attention  is  respectfiilly  called  to  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  Postmaster-General  for  authority  to  change  the  rate  of 
compensation  to  the  main  trunk  railroad  lines  for  their  services  in 
carrying  the  mails ;  for  having  post-route  maps  executed ;  for 
reorganizing  and  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  special  agency  ser- 
vice; for  increasu  of  tlie  mall  service  on  the  Pacific,  and  for  esta- 
blishing mail  service,  under  the  flag  of  the  Union,  on  the  Atlantic ; 
and  most  especially  do  I  call  your  attention  to  his  recommendation 
for  the  total  abolition  of  the  franking  privilege.  This  is  an  abuse 
from  which  no  one  receives  a  commensurate  advantage ;  it  reduces 
the  receipts  for  postal  service  from  tweny-five  to  thirty  per  cent., 
and  largely  inereasea  the  service  to  he  performed.  The  method  hy 
which  postage  should  be  paid  upon  public  matter  is  set  forth  fully 
in  the  report  of  the  Postmaster- General, 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shows  that  the  quantity 
of  public  lands  disposed  of  during  the  year  ending  the  30th  of  June, 
1S69,  was  7,6(i6,152  acres,  exceeding  that  of  the  preceding  year  by 
1,010,409  acres.  Of  this  amount  2,899,544  acres  were  sold  forcash, 
and  2,737,365  acres  entered  under  the  homestead  laws.  The  re- 
mainder was  granted  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  works  of  internal 
improvement,  approved  to  the  States  as  swamp-land,  and  located 
with  warrants  and  scrip.  The  cash  receipts  from  all  sources  were 
$4,472,886,  exceeding  those  of  the  preceding  year  92,840,140. 

"During  the  last  fiscal  year  23,196  names  were  added  to  the 
pension  rolls,  and  4876  dropped  therefrom,  leaving  at  its  close 
187,963.  The  amount  paid  to  pensioners,  including  the  compensa- 
tion of  disbursing  agents,  was$28,422,884,  an  increase  of  $4,41 1,902 
on  that  of  the  previous  year.  The  mnniflcence  of  Congress  has  been 
conspicuously  manifested  in  it«  legislation  for  the  soldiers  and  sailors 
who  suffered  in  the  recent  struggle  to  maintain  'that  unity  of 
government  which  makes  us  one  people.'  The  additions  to  the 
pension  rolls  of  each  successive  year,  since  the  conclusion  of  hostili- 
ties, result  in  a  great  degree  from  the  repeated  amendments  of  the 
Act  of  the  14th  of  July,  1862,  which  extended  its  provisions  to  cases 
not  falling  within  its  original  scope.  The  large  outlay  which  is 
thus  occasioned  is  further  increased  by  the  more  liberal  allowance 
bestowed  since  that  date  upon  those  who  in  the  line  of  duty  were 
wholly  or  permanently  disabled.  Public  opinion  has  given  an 
emphatic  sanction  f  o  these  measures  of  Congress,  and  it  will  be  con- 
ceded that  no  part  of  our  public  burden  is  more  cheerfully  borue  than 
tiiat  which  is  imposed  by  this  branch  of  the  service.  It  necessitates 
for  the  next  fiscal  year,  in  addition  to  the  amount  justly  chargeable 
to  the  naval  pension  fund,  an  appropriation  of  thirty  millions  of 
dollars. 

"During  the  year  ending  the  SOth  of  September,  1869,  the 
Patent  Office  issued  13,762  patents,  and  its  receipts  were  $686,389, 
being  $213,926  more  than  the  expenditures. 
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"  I  would  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  recommendation 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  uniting  the  duties  of  super- 
vising the  education  of  freedmen  with  the  other  duties  devolving 
upon  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

"  If  it  is  the  desire  of  Congress  to  make  the  census,  which  must 
be  taken  during  the  year  1870,  more  complete  and  perfect  than 
heretofore,  I  would  suggest  early  action  upon  any  plan  that  may  be 
agreed  upon.  As  Congress,  at  the  last  session,  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  take  into  consideration  such  measures  as  might  be  deemed 
proper  in  reference  to  the  census,  and  report  a  plan,  I  desist  from 
saying  more. 

'^  I  recommend  to  your  favourable  consideration  the  claims  of  the 
Agricultural  Bureau  for  liberal  appropriations.  In  a  country  so 
diversified  in  climate  and  soil  as  ours,  and  with  a  population  so 
largely  dependent  upon  agriculture,  the  benefits  that  can  be  conferred 
by  properly  fostering  this  bureau  are  incalculable. 

"  I  desire  respectfully  to  call  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the 
inadequate  salaries  of  a  number  of  the  most  important  offices  of  the 
Government.  In  this  Message  I  will  not  enumerate  them,  but  will 
specify  only  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court.  No  change  has  been 
made  in  their  salaries  for  fifteen  years.  Within  that  time  the  labours 
of  the  court  have  largely  increased,  and  the  expenses  of  living  have 
at  least  doubled.  During  the  same  time  Congress  has  twice  found 
it  necessary  to  increase  largely  the  compensation  of  its  own  members; 
and  the  duty  which  it  owes  to  another  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment deserves,  and  will  undoubtedly  receive,  its  due  consideration. 

^^  There  are  many  subjects  not  aUuded  to  in  this  Message  which 
might  with  propriety  be  introduced,  but  I  abstain,  believing  that 
your  patriotism  and  statesmanship  will  suggest  the  topics  and  the 
legislation  most  conducive  to  the  interests  of  the  whole  people.  On 
my  part,  I  promise  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  laws,  and  their  strict 
enforcement. 

"  U.  S.  Grant.^' 
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1.  DOCUMENTS  MORE  OR  LESS  NATIONAL  OR  OFFICIAL. 

"The  Calendar  of  Treasury   Papers,   a.d.    1656 — 1696,  preserved   in    Her 
Majesty's  Public  Record  OfiSce/'  prepared  by  Joseph  Redington,  though  perhaps 
not  possessing  the  viyid  interest  of  some  of  the  previous  volumes  of  the  great 
series  to  which  it  belongs,  has  much  which  will  reward  patient  study,  at  the 
same  time  not  a  little  to  show  how  careful  and  diligent  the  Editor  himself  has 
been  with  his  work.     Among,  too,  the  more  miscellaneous  entries,  we  find 
numberless  notices  of  matters  we  would  gladly  have  had  preserved  to  our  own 
day.     Thus  we  have  lists  of  every  application  to  the  Treasuiy  for  money  grants, 
many  of  these  commencing  with  the  highest  Princes  of  the  Realm  and  extend- 
ing to  the  very  lowest  "  hewer  of  wood  and  drawer  of  water."     One,  it  seems  to  us, 
deserves  more  than  ordinary  notice — the  petition  of  a  certain  John  Dee,  gentle- 
man, to  Philip  and  Mary,  for  the  preservation  of  the  books  cast  away,  and  for 
the  most  pai-t  destroyed,  on  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries.     "  Books,"  says 
he,  "  are  the  seeds  of  everlasting  excellence  ;"  and  he  adds  that  many  had  already 
perished,  "  as  at  Canterbuiy,  the  work  *  Cicero  de  Republica.* "     Most  scholars 
are  familiar  with  the  story  of  its  re-discovery  by  Angelo  Mai,  in  the  form  of  a 
palimpsest ;  but  it  will  interest  all  to  know  that  it  was  extant  in  an  English 
library  so  late  as  the  middle  of,  or  at  least  of  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
But  entries  like  these  are  by  no  means  the  whole  or  the  staple  of  the  volume. 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  as  master  of  the  mint,  complains  of  his  miserable  salary,  and 
of  the  3/.  12s,  allowed  him  annually  for  coals.     The  mothers,  wives,  and  sisters 
of  defrauded  soldiers  complain  likewise.    "  Nothing  can  be  done  "  endorses  more 
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than  one  heart-rending  petition.  Indeed,  applicants  to  the  Treasary  in  tboee 
days  were  not  unlike  applicants  in  our  times,  especially  if  the  application  was 
just  and  deserving  of  public  support.  Roundabout  modes  of  doing  business — 
rather,  we  would  say,  roundabout  ways  of  getting  rid,  by  wearing  out  the  patience, 
of  honest  and  true  applicants — were  as  common  then  as  they  are  familiar  to  ns 
now.  Mr.  Dickens,  we  believe,  invented  the  term  **  circumlocution  office,"  bnt 
he  did  not  know  that  it  was  already  in  existence  and  in  good  working  order  in 
the  times  of  William  and  Mary.  Thus  we  find  that  the  Commissioners  for  the 
Registration  of  Seamen  **  had  to  propose  that  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  would 
please  to  move  the  Lords  Justices  to  direct  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  to  order 
the  Custom-house  officers  not  to  permit  vessels  to  be  cleared  without  giving 
bond  for  the  payment  of  sixpence  per  month  out  of  their  wages  " ! 

A  very  curious  volume  printed  for  the  Roxburgh  Society  next  claims  our  notice, 
as  being  nearly  connected  with,  if  not  actually  the  same,  as  the  public  docnments 
issued  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls ;  and  this  is, 
"  Unedited  Tracts,  illustrating  the  Manners,  Opinions,  and  Occupations  of 
Englishmen  during  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries ;"  a  volume  con- 
taining "  The  Civil  and  Uncivil  Life  "  (1579) ;  "  The  Serving-man  s  Comfort " 
(1598) ;  and  Nicholas  Breton's  "  The  English  Courtier  and  the  Country  G^tle- 
man  "  (1586) ;  all  of  which  (the  two  first  of  unknown  parentage)  have  great 
value,  as  showing  from  certain  and  untampered-with  sources  what  was  really  the 
social  life  of  England  during  the  so-called  Augustan  era  of  Elizabeth.  We  should 
state  that  in  the  case  of  "  Civil  *'  and  "  Uncivil,"  these  words  are  not  nsed 
according  to  modem  notions  and  ideas,  but  rather  according  to  their  original 
and  derivative  sense,  as  referring  to  "  town  "  and  its  opposite,  "  country  life." 
This  portion  is  thrown  into  a  dialogue,  the  speakers  in  which  are  named  Vincent 
and  Valentine,  the  former  being  said  to  have  "  been  brought  up  in  the  country," 
while  "  Valentine's  "  education  and  life  was  in  eourts  and  cities.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  follow  out  in  any  detail  the  many  curious  facts  brought  before  us 
in  this  volume,  but  we  cannot  fail  to  notice  that  the  balance  in  favour  of 
simplicity  and  modesty  of  life  is,  strange  to  say,  with  the  Court  and  not  with 
the  Country.  Thus  the  Country  nobles  are  represented  as  squandering  their 
means  on  hosts  of  useless  menials ;  the  Town  aristocracy,  on  the  other  hand, 
resisting,  so  far  as  they  can,  these  needless  luxuries,  were  shy  of  maintaining 
crowds  of  retainers,  and  rather  sought  comfort  and  refinement  than  the  applause 
of  vulgar  gazers,  won,  as  this  would  surely  be,  by  extravagant  and  unlooked-for 
hospitalities.  The  contrast  is  well  put  in  the  argument  between  Vincent  and 
Valentine. 

"  Besides  these "  (the  gentleman's  gentlemen),  says  Vincent,  "  we  have 
sub-serving  men  (as  I  may  call  them)  seldom  in  sight ;  as  bakers,  brewers, 
chamberlains,  wardrobers,  falconers,  hunters,  horse-keepers,  lackeys,  and  (for  the 
most  part)  a  natural  fool  or  jester  to  make  us  sport ;  also  a  cook,  with  a  scullion 
or  two,  landerers,  hinds,  and  hog-herds,  with  some  other  silly  slaves  as  I  know 
not  how  to  name  them."  To  which  speech  Valentine  replies,  "  I  thought  I  had 
known  all  the  retinue  of  a  nobleman's  or  gentleman's  house  ;  but  now  I  find  I 
do  not,  for  it  seemeth  a  whole  army  or  camp ;  and  yet  (shall  I  tell  you  truly 
what  I  think  P)  this  last  number,  though  it  be  lejvst,  is  the  more  necessary  sort  of 
servants,  because  these  serve  necessity,  the  other  superfluity,  or  (I  may  call  it) 
ambition."  Many  curious  incidental  notices  we  find  of  the  manner  of  thought 
of  different  professions  in  Elizabethan  times.     Supposing  a  young  man  anxious 
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to  get  on  in  life,  it  is  clear  that  without  some  certain  chances  in  his  favour  he 
would  not  take  to  ecclesiastical  duties,  though  were  ho  sure  of  a  deanery  or  a 
bishopric  his  views  miglit  change.  On  the  other  hand,  not  only  law,  but  even 
the  then  young  profession  of  physic  were  ready  to  spread  their  arms  to  keep 
him;  nor  could  he  quite  forget  that  what  *' merchant  adventurers"  had  done 
before  he  could  do  again,  and  that  the  names  and  careers  of  Frobisher,  Hawkins, 
Drake,  Humphrey,  Gilbert,  Sebastian  Cabot,  and  otliers  like  them,  were  not  to 
him  mere  "  themes  at  school."  Valentine  may  be  fairly  supposed  to  express  the 
feelings  of  the  young  gallants  of  his  day  when  he  says,  "  These  reasons  may, 
methinks,  move  you  to  hope  well  of  industry  ;  but  to  confirm  you  I  will  recite 
the  names  of  some  few  whose  industry  hath  not  only  gained  themselves  glory, 
but  also  their  country  infinite  good.  How  say  you  to  Colimibus  and  Vesputius, 
whose  industry  discovered  the  west  part  of  the  world  ;  from  whence  the  King  of 
Spain  fetchcth  yearly  great  treasure  ?  Also,  what  do  you  think  of  Magellanus, 
that  sailed  about  the  world  ?  Yea,  to  come  nearer  to  your  knowledge,  do  you 
not  think  that  Master  Frobisher,  by  his  industry  and  late  travel,  shall  profit  his 
country  and  honour  himself?  Yes,  surely  ;  and  a  number  of  others,  who,  though 
they  have  not  performed  such  notable  matters,  yet  have  they  won  themselves 
reputation,  and  mean  to  live,  some  more  and  some  less,  according  to  their  virtue 
and  fortune." 

Another  curious  thing  we  notice  is  the  extent  to  which  waiting  on  or  serving 
those  a  little  superior  in  rank  was  carried  out  in  these  centuries.  The 
footman  of  to-day  was  the  footman  of  Henry  VII  I. 's  time  ;  the  only  difference 
being,  though  this  was  indeed  a  most  marked  one,  that  the  latter  did  all  sorts 
of  menial  services  for  his  lord  without  deeming  himself,  or  being  thought  by 
others,  one  whit  the  less  a  gentleman.  "  Amongst  what  sort  of  people,"  says 
the  author  of  the  "  Serving-man's  Comfort,"  "  should  this  serving-man  be 
sought  forP  Even  the  Duke's  son  preferred  page  to  the  Prince,  the  Earl's 
eldest  son  attendant  on  the  Duke,  the  Knight's  second  son  the  Earl's  servant, 
the  Esquire's  son  to  wear  the  Knight's  livery,  and  the  gentlemen's  son  the 
Esquire's  serving-man.  Yes ;  I  know,  at  this  day,  gentlemen  younger  brothers 
that  wear  their  elder  brother's  blue  coat  and  badge,  attending  him  with  as 
reverend  regard  and  dutiful  obedience  as  if  he  were  their  prince  or  sovereign." 

Messrs.  Brewer  and  Buller  have  done  good  service  in  their  work  on  the 
"  Calendar  of  the  Carew  Manuscripts,  preserved  in  the  Archiepiscopal  Library  at 
Lambeth,"  which  comprehends  the  period  between  1689  and  IGOO.  They  have 
added,  also,  an  admirable  introductory  preface,  from  which  much  may  be  Icamt 
and  unlearnt  of  the  actual  state  of  Ireland  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  from  which, 
among  other  things,  it  is  clear  that  the  recognition  of  the  Supremacy  of  the  Crown 
in  the  place  of  that  of  the  Pope  was  never  a  cause  of  any  trouble  in  Ireland — 
a  fact  which,  probably,  few  of  the  700  Bishops  at  the  (Ecumenical  Council 
would  believe.  The  reason,  perhaps,  was  that  the  preaching  friars  were  those  of 
the  clergy  who  really  influenced  the  people  for  good  or  evil,  the  Bishops  being 
in  gn*eat  measure  nominated  by  the  Pope,  and  therefore  independent  of  the 
people.  Moreover,  we  know  that  Mary,  Catholic  as  she  was,  had  as  little  idea  of 
giving  up  her  supremacy  as  had  her  father  or  her  sister.  All  three  were  in  this 
respect  alike,  and  Tudors  to  the  back-bone. 

Mrs.  Green  has  continued  her  valuable  labours  on  the  "State  Papers, 
Domestic  Series,  Reign  of  Elizabeth,  a.d.  1696—1601,"  a  period  which  is  chiefly 
occupied  with  Essex  and  his  troubles.     Thus  we  find  him  making  a  birthday 
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device  with  which  to  please  the  Qaeen ;  then  sturing  up  the  foolish  attempt  to 
relieve  Calais,  the  Spaniards  having  actaally  taken  it  before  Essex  started  ;  and 
then  at  Cadiz,  the  result  of  which  expedition  was  more  satisfactory.  The  account 
of  the  quantity  and  character  of  the  plunder  secured  is  very  curious.  Among  it 
were  some  thirty  chests  of  armour,  twenty-three  of  which  were  delivered  to  Sir 
Giles  Merrick,  at  Plymouth,  and  may  not  impossibly  form  part  of  the  Meyrick 
Collection  so  long  preserved  at  Groderich  Castle,  and  recently,  in  part,  exhibited 
at  South  Kensington.  On  his  return  from  Spain,  in  1697,  we  find  Elssex  sulking 
in  the  country,  and  refusing  to  come  to  the  Court  without  an  express  command 
from  the  Queen,  and  which  the  Queen  would  not  give.  A  little  later  Essex  is 
sick  at  Wanstead,  but  gets  well,  and  dances  with  the  Queen  ;  and,  lastly,  we  get 
a  full  account  of  the  wretched  Irish  expedition,  which  practically  cost  him  his 
life.  There  is  perhaps  not  much  that  is  absolutely  new  in  the  historical  portion 
of  these  volumes,  but  there  are  a  great  many  curious  facts,  and  abundant  details, 
which  render  them  exceedingly  well  worthy  perusal.  We  need  hardly  add,  that, 
like  all  the  works  to  which  Mrs.  Green  has  paid  attention,  these  exhibit  to  the 
full  the  same  careful  and  conscientious  editing.  The  nation  may  well  be  proud 
of  the  staff  of  editors  whom  the  good  sense  and  able  judgment  of  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls  has  enabled  him  to  secure  for  the  illustration  of  our  national  records. 

To  that  most  laborious  student  and  antiquary,  Joseph  Stevenson,  we  owe  a 
"  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Foreign  Series,  of  the  Reign  of  Elizabeth,  1663,"  and 
comprehending,  for  one  year  only,  be  it  remembered,  nearly  1600  separate 
documents,  for  the  most  part  referring  to  our  intercourse  with  the  French,  and 
giving  account  of  many  interesting  facts  in  connexion  with  the  religious  warfare 
then  raging  in  that  country,  such  as  the  defeat  and  capture  of  Cond^,  who 
commanded  the  Huguenots  at  the  battle  of  Dreux,  the  murder  of  the  Duke  of 
Guise  by  Poltrot,  and  the  surrender  of  Havre  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  Queen  Elizabeth  had  seized  upon  the  town  of  Havre,  partly 
with  a  view  of  aiding  the  Huguenots,  but  perhaps  more  truly  from  an  insane 
notion  of  holding  it  till  the  French  restored  to  England  Calais,  which  had  been 
recovered  by  them  from  the  feeble  grasp  of  Mary.  The  commander  of  the 
English  garrison  was  Ambrose  Dudley,  Earl  of  Warwick,  the  brother  of  Guildford 
Dudley,  the  husband  of  the  unfortunate  Lady  Jane  Grey,  and  of  the  famous 
Earl  of  Leicester.  We  find  in  these  papers  a  singular  account  of  the  extra- 
ordinary gallantry  with  which  Warwick  and  his  garrison  held  out,  from  May, 
when  they  were  invested,  till  the  2nd  of  July,  when  plague  and  famine  did  work 
that  French  guns  could  not  accomplish.  During  the  time  they  were  thus  shut 
up  they  seem  to  have  been  in  want  of  almost  every  thing  needful  to  make  a  success- 
ful defence.  More  than  this,  though  they  were  in  constant  communication  with 
England,  either  they  did  not  receive  what  they  asked  for,  or  what  was  sent  them 
proved  useless.  Warwick  writes  touchingly  when  he  speaks  of  "  the  despair  that 
is  conceived  of  them  in  England  by  stopping  from  them  of  men,  money,  and 
victuals."  Inter  alia,  it  appears  that  they  had  scarcely  any  cannon,  while  those 
sent  from  the  tower  were  dangerous  to  use  from  their  rottenness;  they  had 
muskets  without  ramrods,  bows  without  strings  or  arrows — nor  could  they  even 
get  fresh  meat,  though  the  sea  was  open,  and  England  not  100  miles  off.  It  w^is 
like  the  commencement  of  the  Crimean  campaign,  300  years  later. 

For  the  "  Domestic  Series  of  the  State  Papers,  Reign  of  Charles  I.,  1637 — 
1638,"  we  have  a  volume,  of  course,  edited  with  equal  skill  and  care  by  John 
Bruce,  whose  premature  death  some  months  ago  is  deplored  by  every  sound 
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arclueologist  The  papers  relate  to  a  very  interesting  period,  the  first  working 
up  to  the  surface  and  upheaving  caused  by  the  leaven  of  Puritanism — now 
beginning  to  be  felt  in  a  way  little  anticipated.  Then  was  it  that  the  collecting 
of  the  ship-money  tax  began  to  create  great  dissatisfaction,  the  sheriffs  being 
severe  in  their  exactions,  as  they  had  themselves  been  made  responsible  for  the 
sums  at  which  their  respective  counties  had  been  rated.  Then  was  it  that  the 
Star  Chamber  was  in  the  full  swing  of  its  unjust  justice,  that  the  pillory  and  the 
cutting  off  of  ears  were  deemed  humane  punishments,  and  the  strange  law 
prevailed  which  allowed  no  one  of  any  rank  to  remain  in  London  at  Christmas- 
tide.  We  should  add  that  Mr.  Bruce's  volume  is  furnished  with  a  most 
admirable  and  complete  index. 

Another  excellent  book  by  Mr.  Bruce  is  "  The  Diary  of  John  Manningham, 
of  the  Middle  Temple,  a.d.  1602-3,"  which  has  been  edited  for  the  Camden 
Society,  and  from  its  character  may  be  almost  called  a  national  record.  It  is  a 
work  which  well  repays  careful  editing — ^indeed,  could  hardly  be  made  truly 
valuable  if  left  to  the  care  of  a  man  who  had  not  either  special  knowledge  or 
special  love  for  his  subject.  Such  a  man  was  the  late  John  Bruce,  one  of  the 
most  amiable,  and,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  most  accomplished  antiquaries 
of  his  time.  An  additional  interest  is  given  to  this  edition,  that  it  is  wholly  due 
to  the  desire  of  Mr.  Tite,  who  has  lately  become  President  of  the  Camden  Society, 
to  show  his  sense  of  the  honour  done  to  him  by  his  election  on  the  Council  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries.  With  this  object,  he  appears  to  have  asked  Mr.  Bruce 
whether  there  was  any  old  MS.  he  could  edit  and  print,  at  his  expense,  for  the 
glory  of  the  society ;  and  on  Mr.  Bruce  pointing  out  this  well-known  Harleian 
MS.,  Mr.  Tito  requested  him  to  undertake  the  duties  of  editor. 

This  **  Diary  of  John  Manningham,"  who  was  a  barrister  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
has  the  highest  importance  for  students  both  of  English  literature  and  of  English 
history,  and  the  wonder  is  that  it  should  have  remained  so  long  unpublished  among 
the  MSS.  stores  of  the  British  Museum.  Here  the  reader  will  find  many  anecdotes 
relating  to  Shakespere,  Lord  Bacon,  Ben  Jonson,  and  John  Prynne,  with  notices 
not  before  known  of  Sir  Walter  Kalegh,  of  Lord  Mountjoy,  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbuiy, 
&c.,  together  with  the  most  vivid,  and,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  most  true  account 
of  the  last  hours  of  the  life  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  "  Diary,**  though  in  MS., 
has,  we  need  not  say,  been  long  known  and  much  consulted.  Collier  and 
Halliwell  have  used  it  for  its  reminiscences  of  Shakespere ;  Mr.  Hunter,  as  an 
aid  to  a  biogp:uphical  student.  Much,  however,  remained  which  had  not  been 
utilized,  and  for  the  careful  exposition  of  this,  as  a  whole,  the  public  are  greatly 
indebted  to  Mr.  Bruce.  Comparatively  little  is  known  of  Manningham,  except 
what  may  be  gathered  from  his  diary.  He  was  evidently  a  man  of  substance, 
well-educated,  and  living  in  chambers  in  the  Temple,  and,  at  the  same  time,  on 
terms  of  intimacy  with  several  persons  highly  connected :  hence  his  opportunities 
of  hearing  the  truth  about  many  things  that  had  been  previously  rumoured 
abroad.  Thus,  from  Dr.  Parry,  one  of  the  Queen's  chaplains,  and  subsequently 
Bishop  of  Worcester,  he  gleaned  several  interesting  anecdotes ;  as,  for  instance, 
how  the  Queen  had  treated  himself  and  another  of  her  chaplains,  W.  Barlow  (in 
later  times  successively  Bishop  of  Rochester  and  Lincoln) :  he  tells  us  also, 
merrily,  and  probably  from  personal  observation,  how  the  Queen  jested  when  she 
was  called  upon  to  make  some  more  serjeants-at-law,  and  what  a  queer,  fanciful 
scene  was  enacted  when  she  was  persuaded  to  pay  a  visit  to  Sir  Robert  Cecil's 
new  house  in  the  Strand,  the  famous  Salisbury  House. 

Y 
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Just  before  the  Queen's  death,  as  is  well  known,  all  sorts  of  stories  were  spread 
abroad.  She  was  certainly  sick  unto  death,  and  there  were  courtiers  at  Holyrood 
who  swore  that  the  Queen  was  already  at  her  rest,  but  that  Cecil  had  substituted 
an  old  lady  to  represent  her.  Such  things  had  been  done  before.  Thus,  Edward  VI. 
was  dead  three  days  before  the  &ctwas  proclaimed.  Manningham,  to  ascertain  the 
truth,  rode  down  to  Richmond,  where  the  Court^as  then  staying,  and  after  hearing 
his  friend  Parry  preach,  dined  with  him  in  the  Privy  Chamber,  in  company  with 
the  Deans  of  Windsor  and  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  Chichester.  Prom  one  of 
these  divines  Manningham  heard  the  tale  of  her  last  hours.  "  For  this  fort- 
night," says  he,  "  her  Majesty  refused  to  eat  any  thing,  to  receive  any  physic,  or 

admit  any  rest  in  the  bed She  hath  been  in  a  manner  speechless  for  two 

days,  very  pensive  and  silent,  sitting  with  her  eye  fixed  on  one  object  for  hours 

together;  yet    she   always   had   her    perfect  senses  and  memory This 

morning,"  he  adds,  "about  three  o'clock,  her  Majesty  departed  this  life,  mildly, 
like  a  lamb — easily,  like  an  apple  from  a  tree  ....  and  I  doubt  not  she  is 
among  the  royal  saints  in  heaven."  Most  important,  too,  is  his  testimony  with 
reference  to  Elizabeth's  choice  of  a  successor,  which  has  been  involved  in  doubt, 
even  by  recent  writers.  We  feel  no  question  but  that  Manningham's  story  is 
true,  and  that  what  he  wrote  down  at  the  time  is  more  correct  than  any  other 
version  which  has  come  down.  Most  likely  he  heard  it  directly  from  Parry's 
lips.  "  The  Queen,"  he  says,  "nominated  our  King"  (James  I.)  "for  her  successor ; 
for  being  demanded  whom  she  would  have  succeed,  her  answer  was,  there  should 
no  rascals  sit  in  her  seat.  *  Who  thenP'  *  A  king,*  said  she.  *  What  king?* 
*  Of  Scots,'  said  she,  '  for  he  hath  the  best  right,  and  in  the  name  of  God  let 
him  have  it.* "  We  wish  we  had  room  for  many  more  of  the  very  interesting 
notices  of  people  and  things  in  this  short  but  excellent  diary ;  but  we  must 
stop.  We  will  add  only  an  epigram  made  by  Sir  W.  Ralegh  on  a  man  of  the 
name  of  Noel,  and  his  reply.  "  Sir  W.  Rawley,"  says  he,  "  made  this  rhyme 
upon  the  name  of  a  gallant,  one  Mr.  Noel : — 

"  The  word  of  denial,  and  the  letter  of  fifty,  [Noe-L] 

Makes  the  gent's  name  which  will  never  be  thrifty." 

And  Noel's  answer : — 

"  The  foe  to  the  stomach,  and  the  word  of  disgrace,  [Raw-Ly] 

Shews  the  gent's  name  with  the  bold  face." 

Among  at  least  semi-historical  documents,  we  may  class  what  has  been  call^ 
ballad  literature,  though  all  the  publications  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  ballade, 
being  editions,  by  Mr.  F.  J.  FumivaJl,  of  "Ballads  from  Manuscripts"  (vols.  i.  ii.)  : 
the  first  relating  to  the  condition  of  England  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and 
Edward  VI.,  with  reference  also  to  Cardinal  Wolsey  and  Anne  Boleyn ;  the 
second  containing  "  The  Poore  Man's  Pittance,"  by  Richard  Williams,  a  writer 
of  the  time  of  James  I.  The  poems  included  in  the  latter  are,  "  The  Life  and 
Death  of  Robert  Devereux,  Earl  of  Essex,"  and  the  "  Story  of  Anthony  Babbing- 
ton,  the  Conspirator,"  and  the  "  Tale  of  the  Powder  Plot."  As  the  composition 
and  work  of  a  contemporary,  Williams's  work  has  some  interest;  we  should, 
however,  like  to  know  who  he  is,  which  Mr.  Fumivall  has  not  told  us — perhaps 
because  he  cannot.  Mr.  Fumivall  has,  on  the  other  hand,  added  a  pre&ce  to  the 
poem  called  "  Now-a-days,"  of  more  than  100  pages  length,  in  which  he  has 
drawn  out  a  sketch  of  English  society,  in  opposition  to  the  picture  painted  by 
Mr.  Froude,  which  he  considers  defective  in  that  the  happiness  and  pleasant  liie 
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of  the  "  good  old  days  "  has  been  (he  thinks)  greatly  exaggerated  by  that  other- 
wise able  and  conscientious  historian.  These  new  views  he  rests  mainly  on  in- 
cidental notices  he  finds  in  the  Ballads  he  is  editing  ;  and  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  he  has  proved  his  points.  The  general  result  would  certainly  seem  to  be  that 
the  state  of  the  poor  in  the  reign  of  Heniy  VIII.  was  in  every  way  worse  than 
at  the  present  time.  Moreover,  slaves — ^i.  e.  bondsmen  to  the  land,  adstricti 
gleba — had  by  no  means  ceased  to  exist,  as  is  evident  from  the  well-known  action 
between  the  Duchess  of  Buckingham  and  Richard  Moors,  in  which  the  former 
maintained — and  succeeded  in  maintaining  by  law — that  the  family  of  Moors  had 
always  been  bondsmen  to  her  ducal  house : — from  the  petition  of  Kett  and  his 
rebels,  in  which  he  claims  "  that  the  bondsmen  shall  be  free," — ^and,  above  all, 
from  the  provisions  of  that  most  curious  Act  of  Parliament,  I  Edward  VI.,  c.  3, 
called  '*  An  Act  for  the  punishment  of  Vagabonds,  and  for  the  relief  of  the  Poor." 
By  this  Act,  a  man  found  '*  loit^^ring  "  may  be  taken  before  two  Justices  of  the 
Peace,  who  can,  if  they  think  fit,  order  him  to  be  burnt  on  the  chest  with  the 
letter  V  (for  vagabond),  and  adjudge  him  to  be,  for  two  years,  the  slave  of  the 
man  who  has  brought  the  "  loiterer  '*  before  them.  The  now  master  of  the  slave 
is  ordered  to  give  him  bread  and  water  and  small  drink,  and  "  such  rc&so  meat 
as  he  shall  think  meet,"  and  shall  cause  "  the  said  slave  to  work  by  beating, 
chaining,  or  otherwise,  in  such  work  and  labour,  however  vile  soever  it  be,  that 
he  shall  put  him  unto."  Poor  women  wandering  about  with  children  are  treated 
no  less  harshly:  any  one  finding  such  a  woman  and  child  had  power  to  seize  the 
child,  despite  the  mother's  entreaties,  and  to  carry  it  to  the  nearest  parish  con- 
stable, and  to  "two  other  honest  and  discreet  neighbours,"  who  could  adjudge  it 
the  finder's  servant  till  the  child  is  twenty  years  old.  Another  portion  of  the  same 
Act  empowers  the  master  "  to  sell,  bequeath,  or  give  the  service  and  labour  of 
such  slaves,"  just  as  he  might  have  done  with  any  of  his  moveable  goods  or 
chattels.    So  much  for  English  freedom  in  the  times  of  the  Tudors. 

Another  valuable  contribution  on  a  similar,  though  not  on  exactly  the  same, 
subject,  are  "  The  Chaucer  Society's  Publications  " — the  difference  between  these 
and  the  Ballad  documents  being,  chiefly,  that  the  latter  are  rather  literary,  while 
the  former  are  mostly  historical.  The  chief  subjects  published  have  been  "  A  Six- 
text  Print  of  Chaucer's '  Canterbury  Tales,'  in  parallel  columns,  from  the  Ellesmei*e 
and  from  the  Hengwrt  MSS.,  from  the  Cambridge  MS.,  from  the  Corpus 
Christi  College  MS.,  and  from  the  Petworth  and  the  Lansdowne  MSS." : — an 
'*  Essay  on  early  English  Pronunciation,"  resting  mainly  on  Chaucer  and  Shake- 
spere,  but  containing  also  an  examination  into  the  agreement  between  writing 
and  speech  from  Anglo-Saxon  to  modem  times — a  work  edited  with  great  skill 
and  learning  by  A.  J.  Ellis,  Esq. ;  and,  lastly,  Ebert's  review  of  Sandraa' 
"  Etude  sur  Chaucer,  consider^  comme  Imitateur  des  Trouv^res," — "A  Thirteenth- 
century  Latin  Treatise  on  the  Chilindre"  and  a  Preface  to  the  Six-text  edition  by 
Mr.  Fumivall,  in  which  he  points  out  what  he  deems  to  be  the  true  order  of  the 
"  Canterbury  Tales,"  with  the  days  and  stages  of  the  Pilgrims.  It  is  most  remark- 
able to  see  the  extraordinary  wealth  of  England  in  all  documents  of  this  nature ; 
no  sooner  is  research  hinted  at  among  early  English  literature  than  documents 
of  untold  interest  turn  up— the  seed  of  the  Dragon  of  Cadmus,  ready  armed  for 
the  conflict. 


Y  2 
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2.  BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES. 

**  Lire*  of  I>yrd  Lrndhimt  and  Lord  Brougham,  Lord  Chancellon,  and  Keepers 
of  the  Great  Seal  of  Enghind,"  br  the  late  John  Lord  CampbelL  Those  who 
have  pem<ied  the  "  Lives  of  the  ChanceUors/'  made  public  during  his  lifetime  by 
Lord  Campbell,  and  notably  those  of  Lords  Eldon  and  Erskine,  will  be  prepared 
for  many  of  the  grievous  defects  with  which  these  posthumous  memoirs  are  choke- 
full.  They  will  hardly,  however,  be  prepared  for  the  absurdities  which  it  has 
pleased  the  author  to  introduce  repeatedly  into  his  narratives,  not  to  mention  the 
marvelkms  bad  taste  (to  say  the  least)  every  where  conspicuous  in  them.  The  fact 
is,  Lord  Campbell  was  the  very  man  who  ought  to  have  abstained  from  any  life 
of  either  of  these  his  two  contemporary  Chancellors,  and  this,  if  for  no  other 
reason,  because  during  a  long  legal  career  he  had  been  perpetually  in  conflict 
with  one,  if  not  both  of  them,  and  had  shown  himself,  as  those  who  remember 
those  times  can  readily  recollect,  by  no  means  a  kind  or  generous  antagonist. 
We  therefore  fully  expected  to  meet  with  what  we  shall  call  "  vulgar  sneers," 
though  we  confess  we  did  not  suppose  we  should  have  found  quite  so  mach  of 
them  as  we  have  really  met  with. 

To  begin  with  the  notice  of  Lord  Lyndhurst.  It  is  well  known  that  at  a 
famous  dinner  in  1846,  given  by  the  Benchers  to  the  heads  of  the  law,  on  the 
occasion  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  retirement,  Brougham,  in  allusion  to  Lord 
Campbell's  "  Lives  of  the  Chancellors,"  remarked  that  "  to  an  expiring 
Chancellor  death  was  now  armed  with  a  new  terror."  But  even  Brougham  did 
not  foresee  how  every  point  that  could  have  been  made  against  himself  and 
Lyndhurst  would  be  taken  advantage  of  by  their  "  firiend  "  and  biographer :  no 
trifling  act,  no  petty  phrase  which  could  seem  to  ddnigrer  them  being  omitted 
by  this  singularly  and  affectedly  candid  pen.  Thus,  noticing  Lyndhurst's  pedigree. 
Lord  Campbell  states  that  he  can  find  nothing  of  his  ancestry  in  Debrett,  Lodge, 
or  Burke,  "  they  do  not  even  mention  the  Chancellor's  father,  for  they  all  begin 
with  his  own  birth  on  May  21,  1772,  as  if  he  had  then  sprung  from  the  earth, 
without  even  telling  us  what  region  of  the  world  witnessed  this  wonderftd  vege- 
tation." Wonderful  vegetation  indeed !  and  wonderful  perversion  of  language  ! 
We  thought  all  the  world  knew  that  Lyndhuret's  father  was  the  great  painter 
who  drew  the  deaths  of  Wolfe  and  Chatham,  of  Major  Pierson,  of  the  siege  of 
Gibmltar.  and  of  the  arrest  of  the  five  members  by  Charles  I. ;  and  that  his 
illustrious  son  lived  to  his  death  in  the  house  in  Geoige-street,  Hanover-square, 
he  inheritiHl  from  a  fatlier  he  venerated,  some  of  whose  finest  works  he  retained. 
Certainly  Lyndhurst  was  the  last  man  to  care  whether  his  name,  Copley,  might 
once  have  sounded  like  the  Nomian  **  I>o  Couple,"  but  every  one  who  had  the 
privilege  of  knowing  him  knew,  also,  that  he  was  proud  indeed  of  his  imme- 
diate ai^ot^tor. 

The  writer  of  this  article  had  the  good  fortune  to  hear  him  speak  in  the 
House  of  I  Amis  in  Maroh,  184d,  in  reference  t*>  wxwks  of  art: — ^**Thev  recall 

to  nn*  n>o\lhvtion  manv  eiTvumstance*  of  mv  earlv  life:  when  I  attended  the 

»  «  »         « 

lectures  of  Sir  %Kv^hua  Reynolds,  Mr,  Uarnr,  atod  other  professors,  when  I  was 
very  muoh  as^vinte^l  with  the  |mve<cdings  of  the  Koval  Academy,  and  when  I 
WTW  intimately  aoqxiainti^)  with  many  \>f  it»  wwwVews"  On  another  occasion,  he 
M^atxHl  thai  at  one  \>f  KeyvhNldsV  lectni^i^  at  which  he  m^ns  prosent,  an  alarm  was 
»|VhNi4  iKat  the  <k^vr  wa*  in^ng  >w^v*  <m  which  Biar)^  who  also  was  one  of  tlie 
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audience,  implored  those  there  to  keep  calm,  that  the  danger  might  not  he  in- 
creased hj  a  rush.  It  should  he  added  that  when  this  speech  was  spoken,  Lynd- 
hurst  was  nearly  seventy-seven,  and  that  he  was  speaking  of  lectures  which  he 
could  not  have  heard  more  recently  than  fifty-seven  years  hefore,  as  Sir  Joshua 
himself  died  in  1792.  Nor  is  Lord  Camphell  more  just  when  he  comes  to  speak 
of  his  later  years,  when,  afler  attaining  the  University  honour  of  second  wrangler 
in  1794,  Copley  took  to  the  serious  study  of  the  law,  under  the  well-known 
Mr.  Tidd,  for  the  hiographer  states,  "  In  after-life  he  (Lord  Lyndhurst)  asserted 
that  he  had  never  heen  a  Whig — which  I  can  testify  to  he  true.  He  was  a 
Whig,  and  something  more — or,  in  one  word,  a  Jacobin,  He  would  refuse 
to  he  present  at  a  dinner  given  on  the  return  of  Mr.  Fox  for  Westminster, 
hut  he  delighted  to  dine  with  the  'Corresponding  Society,'  or  to  celebrate 
the  anniversary  of  the  acquittal  of  Hardy  and  Tooke."  Now,  nothing  can  be 
farther  from  the  fact.  That  young  Copley  may,  for  a  short  period — hefore  men 
knew  what  the  French  Revolution  would  really  become — have  embraced  principlei 
of  liberty  which  we  know  such  men  as  Mackintosh,  Sou  they,  and  Coltridge  like- 
wise adopted  (only  to  discard  them  when,  in  a  few  years,  they  discerned  their 
hoUowness),  is  likely  enough,  nor  could  such  a  course  be  quoted  as  an  instance 
of  base  political  treason  against  any  one  by  any  other  writer  than  Lord  Campbell : 
but  that  Coplej'  was  no  more  Republican  by  ancestry  than  he  was  in  maturer 
years  from  judgment,  is  certain  from  the  fact  that  his  family  were  sufferers  for 
their  adherence  to  and  preference  for  the  English  Constitution,  and  that  they 
were  devotedly  loyal. 

Again,  though  always  in  the  same  dispreziatii4^  tone,  we  find  Lord  Campbell 
remarking  that  **  he  never  heard  of  his  being  ei^gaged  in  any  literary  under- 
taking, except  writing  some  letters  in  the  Times  newspaper  along  with 
Benjamin  D'Israeli,  under  the  signature  of  *Runnimede;'"  and,  further,  that 
"  Copley  always  had  a  great  contempt  for  authorship,  and  would  rather  starve 
than  disgrace  himself  by  it."  Two  assertions  for  which,  we  need  scarcely 
add,  he  gives  no  authority  at  all.  When  we  come  to  what  may  be  called  Lord 
Lyndhurst's  social  relations,  the  calumnies  become  more  foul,  and  the  spirit  of 
the  calumniator  worse  and  worse.  Thus,  af^er  stating  that  Copley  married  first, 
in  1820,  the  widow  of  an  officer  who  had  fallen  at  Waterloo,  and  who  was  justly 
celebrated  for  her  beauty  and  social  talents,  he  adds,  that,  aflcr  living  with  her 
for  some  years  in  harmony,  "  there  were  afterwards  jealousies  and  bickerings 
between  them,  which  caused  much  talk  and  amusement ;  but  they  continued  on 
decent  terms  till  her  death,  in  1834,  at  Paris,  an  event  he  sincerely  lamented. 
He  was  sitting  as  Chief  Baron  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer  when  he  received  the 
fatal  news.  He  swallowed  a  large  quantity  of  laudanum  and  set  off  to  see  her 
remains ;  but  his  strength  of  mind  soon  again  fitted  him  for  the  duties  and 
pleasures  of  life."  We  think  we  are  fully  justified  in  saying  that  a  more  farouche 
statement  never  flowed  from  the  pen  of  any  professing  friend. 

But  enough  of  Lord  Campbell's  judgment  of  Lord  Lyndhurst.  When  from  this 
we  turn  to  his  life  of  Lord  Brougham  we  notice  the  same  defects  as  before,  only  they 
are  decidedly  intensified,  Lord  Campbell's  dislike  of  Brougham  being  much  greater 
than  his  dislike  of  Lyndhurst.  One  short  sentence  shows  at  once  the  temper  and 
the  tone  in  which  Lord  Campbell  was  prepared  to  describe  the  brilliant  abilities 
of  his  great  rival.  Speaking  of  Brougham's  disappointment  at  not  immediately 
obtaining  an  extensive  practice  on  being  called  to  the  English  Bar  in  1808,  he 
says,  "  Neither  brief  nor  retainer  came  in,  and  the  world  seemed  quite  uncon- 
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scious  of  the  great  epoch  which  was  supposed  to  have  arrived  in  our  forensic 
history/'  A  sneer  which  was  as  unjust  as  unmerited.  It  is,  however,  certain 
that,  with  all  his  hrilliant  talents,  Brougham  did  not  get  a  large  practice  till  he 
got  into  Parliament  in  1810,  but  his  success  in  Parliament  itself  was  complete, 
for  we  find  him  at  the  end  of  the  first  Session  competing  with  the  Right  Hon.  G. 
Ponsonby,  ex-Chancellor  of  Ireland,  for  the  leadership  of  the  Opposition,  though 
shortly  afterwards  treated,  as  the  Whigs  have  ever  been  ready  to  treat  their 
ablest  servants,  with  jealousy  and  distrust,  and  thus  kept  out  of  Parliament 
between  1812  and  1816. 

"  The  Life  of  Columbus,"  by  Arthur  Helps  and  friends,  could  hardly  fail  to  be 
a  book  worthy  of  perusal  when  we  remember  what  this  writer  has  accomplished 
in  his  earlier  literary  efforts  ;  but  we  are  not  quite  sure  that  this,  his  last,  is  his 
happiest  compilation ;  indeed,  we  should  much  have  preferred  it,  could  we  have 
known  for  certain  how  much  of  it  was  the  actual  production  of  his  own  pen. 
The  author  of  "  Friends  in  Council,"  one  of  the  most  original  books  ever  written, 
— the  writer  of  the  "  History  of  the  Spanish  Conquest  in  America,"  Mr.  Helps, 
has  claims  upon  our  attention  which  comparatively  few  other  writers  have 
established. 

"  The  Life  of  the  Rev.  John  Milne,  of  Perth,"  by  the  Rev.  Horatius  Bonar, 
D.D.,  belongs  to  a  class  of  works  now  happily  almost  extinct,  yet  common  enough 
in  the  old  days  of  the  Cameronians,  and  still  apparently  surviving  in  some  parts 
of  Scotland.  A  few  extracts  will  show  better  than  any  comment  the  way  in 
which  Holy  Scripture,  or  rather,  perhaps,  the  lessons  derivable  from  it,  is 
tortured  by  these  gentlemen  to  suit  their  unreasoning  and  unreasonable  theories. 
Speaking  of  the  desecration  of  Sunday,  which,  with  the  writers  of  his  class,  he 
will  call  the  Sabbath — which  it  happens  not  to  be — he  says,  "  Last  night  I  came 
upon  a  group  of  grown-up  lads  in  High-street,  making  a  nice-looking  dog  stand 
on  his  hind-legs  and  beg.  He  looked  tired.  I  put  my  hand  on  the  shoulder  of 
one  that  was  conducting  the  operation,  and  said,  *  That's  a  very  nice  dog,  and  he 
does  it  very  well ;  but  should  not  you  let  him  rest  on  God's  day  ? '  They  seemed 
taken  aback,  and  one  of  them  said,  *  It's  quite  right,  sir,  we  should.* "  One 
more  extract,  and  our  readers  will  have  been  able  to  form  a  fair  judgment  both 
of  the  value  of  the  work  as  a  biographical  sketch,  and  of  our  opinion  of  it. 
"  Going  to  the  infirmary,  a  number  of  women  were  sitting  on  a  high  wall,  and  a 
man  was  parading  before  them,  and  they  were  making  a  great  noise.  I  said 
*  Take  care  ;  you  are  like  a  city  set  on  a  hill.*  *  Hech,  sir,*  said  one  of  them  ; 
and  they  were  quite  still."  We  own  we  fail  to  see  the  connexion  between  these 
worthy  Scotchwomen,  who  were  probably  only  indulging  a  natural  love  of 
talking,  and  the  **  city  set  on  a  hill  "  of  the  Bible.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the 
women  felt  the  force  of  the  comparison,  their  silence  showing,  as  the  minister 
believes,  that  he  had  struck  the  true  key-note. 

"  The  Life  of  Sir  George  Sinclair,  Bart.,**  by  James  Grant,  will  be  of  interest  to 
any  readers  who  care  for  the  personal  history  of  the  more  eminent  men  who  have 
played  their  parts  in  England  during  the  last  seventy  years.  The  son  of 
Sir  John  Sinclair,  himself  a  man  of  much  note — ^the  personal,  we  might  add,  the 
confidential  friend  of  William  Pitt,  and  the  intimate  acquaintance  of  all  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  last  century : — sent,  too,  to  Harrow 
when  he  was  only  ten  years  of  age,  yet,  before  a  year  had  elapsed,  the  composer 
of  a  poem  in  Latin  "  On  Human  Life,*'  which  naturally  attracted  much  attention, 
as  the  production  of  one  only  just  in  his  teens — we  should  naturally  expect  that 
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George  Sinclair  would  rise  to  be  a  man  of  nmik,  qs  lie  really  did.  Nor  was 
hia  early  life  unndventurous ;  anJ  it  is  much  for  a  man  who  died  only  In  1868 
to  be  able  to  say  that  the  two  moat  intimate  tHends  of  his  boyish  youth  were 
Sir  Robert  Feel  and  Lard  Byron.  The  latt«i  has  given  an  admirable  account  of 
him  : — "  The  pn>digy  of  our  school  wag  George  Sinclair  (son  of  Sir  John).  He 
made  exercises  for  half  the  sctiool,  verses  at  will,  and  themes  without  it.  lie 
was  a  frieod  of  mine,  and  in  tlie  same  remove,  and  used  at  times  t«  beg  of  me  to 
let  him  do  my  eiercise — a  request  always  most  readily  accorded  upon  a  pinch,  or 
when  I  wanted  to  do  something  else,  which  was  usually  about  once  an  hour.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  was  pacific  and  1  savage ;  so  I  fought  for  him,  or  thrashed 
others  for  him,  or  thrashed  himself  to  malie  him  thrash  others,  when  it  was 
necessary  aa  a  point  of  honour  and  stature  that  he  shonld  so  chastise ;  or  we 
talked  politics,  for  he  was  a  great  politician,  and  were  very  good  friends."  The 
whole  book  is  full  of  anecdotes,  with  a  voluminous  correspondence  from  and  with 

playful  Iftter&on]  Sir  Francis  Burdelt  to  Sir  John,  thanking  him  for  acme  grouse 
which  had  not  arrived.     It  in  dated,  "  Preemark,   Sept.  17,  1838,"  and  is  aa 
follows : — "  I   delayed  answering  your  last,  first,  on  acoount  of  Fenn's  having 
written  to  give  time  for  digestion;  next,  in  expectation  of  the  grouse  arriving, 
and  that  I  might  be  able  to  tell  yon  how  good  they  were ;  and,  also,  that  we 
were  determined  to  treat  ouraelves  Ifl  all  you  recommended,  soups,  broiled  grouse, 
&.e.,  &e.,  the  description  of  which  had  excited  such  an  appetite  that  we  were  like 
^sop's  foxes  attending  their  dying  sire's  confession,  representing  the  dreadful 
spectre  which  haunted  bim  of  turkeys,  geese,  and  the  hungry  foxes   around 
them.     As  regards  the  promised  treat,  so,  Pennand,  all  exclaim  to  you, — 
'  Wlitrc.  Sir.  is  nil  fius  -kiiity  clu-rr  P 
No  grouse  or  ptarmigan  ia  here  ; 
These  are  the  phantom  of  your  brain. 
And  your  friends  lick  their  lips  in  vain  i ' 

However,  in  consideration  of  jour  impatience,  I  wiU  wait  no  longer,  then,  their 
arrival,  but  say,  aa  Charles  II.  is  reported  to  have  done  iu  answer  to  on 
ofiering  from  Parliament  whidi  be  considered  no  benefit,  and  therefore  declined 
accepting  it,  'Charles  the  King  having  no  need,  thanka  yon  aa  mnch  as  if  he 
had ' !  We  all  thank  yoa  as  much  as  if  the  grouse  had  arrived  safe  and  toinid ; 
and,  aa  soon  as  they  do,  all  the  culinary  experiments  pointed  oat  will  be  diligently 
made,  and,  no  doubt,  successfully." 

One  anecdote  more,  and  we  have  done  :  we  qaot«  it  chiefly  owing  to  the 
iinhapjiy  stories  that  have  during  this  year  been  spread  broadcast  bj  an 
American  novelist,  who  had  some  years  since  acquired  not  a  little  notoriety 
by  her  elforts  (as  it  turned  out,  but  too  successful  efforts)  to  stir  up  civil 
strife  between  the  Southern  and  the  Northern  citizens  of  her  own  country — 
we  mean  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.  Need  we  say  that  it  is  an  anecdote 
of  the  youth  of  Lord  Byron  P  and  illustrates  most  remarkably  the  evil  manner 
in  which  he  was  brought  up  hy  a  mother  alternately  fond  and  tyrannical, 
loving  and  spiteful.  It  was  told  to  Sir  John  Sinclair  by  Sir  Robert  Aber- 
cromby,  wbo  had,  as  a  child,  lived  on  intimato  terms  with  young  Byron, 
while  residing  with  hie  mother  at  the  small  town  of  Banff.  It  is  as  follows : — 
"  Mrs.  Byron  sadly  spoilt  her  son.  One  day,  Mrs.  Abercronbyt  who  was 
constantly  with  her,  raid  to  her,  '  Now,  Mrs.  Byron,  if  you  don't  pnnish  your 
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son,  not  for  the  fault  he  has  committed,  but  for  telling  a  lie  to  screen  himself, 
I  declare  I  will  do  it  myself.'  On  this  Mrs.  Byron  got  up  and  seized  her  son, 
and,  after  a  struggle,  she  administered  a  sort  of  chastisement.  When  she  let 
him  down,  he  marched  deliberately  to  where  Mrs.  Abercromby  was  sitting;  and 
when  he  got  near,  he  struck  her  a  blow  on  the  face  with  his  fist,  exclaiming, 
*  There,  that  is  for  you ;  if  it  had  not  been  for  you,  my  mother  would  never 
have  dared  to  beat  me ! '  Years  afterwards,  when  Sir  Robert  Abercromby  was 
in  Parliament  for  Banffshire,  he  was  one  day  behind  the  throne,  when  a  striking 
looking  youth  came  up,  and  asked,  *Is  your  name  Abercromby?*  He  said  it 
was.  He  then  added,  *  I  suppose  you  don't  know  me.'  But  he  had  looked 
down  at  his  feet,  and  replied,  *0h,  yes,  I  know  you;  you  are  Lord  Byron.' 
He  then  added,  *  How  is  your  mother  ?  I  very  well  remember  the  beating  she 
made  my  mother  give  me ;  but  tell  her  firom  me,  it  would  have  been  well  for  me 
had  they  been  many  more.' " 

Mr.  Hosack,  in  his  "  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  and  her  Accusers,"  writes  like  a 
gentleman,  and  with  the  zeal  of  the  legal  profession  to  which  he  belongs,  but  he 
must  forgive  us  if  we  say  that  his  book  is  the  book  of  an  advocate,  and  lacks 
wholly  judicial  calmness;  could  we  forget  poor  Mary's  marriage  with  Both  well 
— unquestionably  himself  one  of  Darnley's  murderers,  whether  or  not  the  Queen 
herself  was  an  accessory  to  it  before  the  fact — we  might  be  content  with  nearly 
all  Mr.  Hosack  has  written.  But  this  is,  in'our  judgment,  the  "  damned  spot " 
in  her  memory,  which  not  "  all  great  Neptune's  ocean  "  will  avail  to  wash  away. 

In  Sir  John  Coleridge's  "  Life  of  John  Keble  "  we  find  one  of  the  most  charm- 
ing pieces  of  biography  we  have  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  perusing.  Nor  could 
we  doubt  that  this  would  be  so.  Himself  the  pupil,  and  subsequently,  for  more 
than  half  a  century,  the  most  intimate  friend  of  the  poet,  we  were  well  assured 
that  if  a  life  of  him  were  to  be  written,  no  pen  could  do  it  fuller  justice  ;  and  so 
we  find  it.  Uneventful  as  his  life  unquestionably  was,  if  compared  with  the  lives 
of  statesmen,  or  great  military  commanders,  it  is  probable  that  no  one  man  ever 
exercised  so  wide  an  influence  over  so  large  a  body  of  Christians  of  the  English 
Church  as  did  Keble.  And  yet  he  was  almost  wholly  unconscious  of  this,  as  he 
was  equally  unconscious  of  the  effect  produced  by  his  famous  publication,  "  The 
Christian  Year  " — of  which,  by-the-bye,  we  leam  from  Sir  J.  Coleridge,  that  no 
less  than  108,000  copies  had  been  sold  \n  forty-three  editions  during  the  twenty- 
seven  years  that  had  elapsed  between  its  first  publication  in  1827  and  1854.  We 
believe  the  last  edition  for  1869  was  something  like  the  83rd  or  84th.  The  sale 
of  "  The  Christian  Year  "  has,  we  believe,  been  unsurpassed,  except,  pos&ibly,  by 
such  works  as  "The  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  or  '* Robinson  Crusoe." 

It  is  hardly  necessary  here  to  draw  attention  to  Keble's  views,  whether  religious 
or  political.  Those  who  knew  him  well,  knew,  too,  how  he  shrunk,  almost  in- 
stinctively, from  any  thing  that  seemed  like  putting  himself  forward ;  yet  how 
firmly  he  stood  against  evil,  imagined  as  well  as  real,  whenever,  in  his  judgment, 
there  was  need  of  resistance.  We  do  not  say  that  we  think  he  was  always  right : 
sometimes,  no  doubt,  he  fell  back  too  much  on  the  times  of  the  great  Divines  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.,  not  sufficiently  noting  the  changes  which  have  separated  the 
England  of  Victoria  from  the  England  of  before  the  Civil  Wars.  Yet  even  in 
this  sturdy  objection  to  change  there  is  much  to  love.  The  biographer  quotes  a 
sentence  of  his  we  ourselves  heard  him  utter,  "  If,"  said  he,  "  a  measure  offend 
against  what  I  believe  to  be  honest,  or  violate  what  I  think  sacred,  I  cannot 
admit  any  good  motives  in  the  framing  thereof  as  palliatives."    Doubtless,  the 
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world  will  be  ready  enoiifih  to  call  EUth  speaking  naiTOw -minded  find  bigoted. 
Bat  wbat  doea  tins  matter  P  nil  we  bave  to  xay  is,  tbat,  during  n  long  lifp  devoted 
to  the  most  serious  and  unselfish  work,  Keble  always  sbowcd  hlmKelf  equal  to 
the  occasion.  We  ourselves  once  heard  this  country  vicar,  witbout  any  prejmra- 
tion,  make  a  speech  in  Latin  which  Cicero  would  not  have  rejected  for  its 
eloquence,  or  Tacitns  for  its  dry,  terse  reasoning.  Those  who,  bj  living  with  him, 
knew  best  his  capabilitien,  will  readily  adroit  that,  in  the  preMot  (Ecumenical 
Council,  there  are  few,  if  any,  who  could  have  been  bis  equal  in  the  copioueness 
and  the  vigour  of  his  Latin  diction,  or  who  could  have  anrpaased  him  in  the 
noble  simplicity  wberein  he  clothed  tbe  language  be  nsed  to  express  the  thoughts 
that  moved  within  him.  We  need  hardly  add  that  on  questions  such  an  "  Uni- 
versity Reform,"  Keble  was  absolutely  uncompromiaing.  The  spirit  of  Laud  was 
agnin  for  awhile  in  the  wovld,  and  no  abler  expositor  of  the  views  of  that  great 
divine  could  bave  been  met  with  than  Eeble.  Besides  "  Tbe  CbristiaD  Year," 
tbe  litorar V  world  will  probably  remember  Keble  UeBt  fur  his  ado.lmble  edition  of 
tbe  works  of  the  "judicious  "  Hooker,  which,  for  tbe  learning  and  sound  sense  it 
exhibits,  has  raretj,  if  ever,  been  surpassed.  His  other  poeuis,  and  there  are  a 
considerable  number  extant  (some,  we  hear,  stdll  in  MS.),  do  not  oome  up  to 
the  best  in  "  The  Cbrirtian  Tear."  They  show,  indeed,  skiil  and  elegance,  and  n 
certain  lacility  of  versiRcatian — of  which,  however,  it  must  be  confessed  that  Keble 
was  never  d  ceniplete  mooter. 

The  ■'  Life  of  Edmund  Eean,"  by  Mr.  P.  W.  Hawkins,  is  a  decided  success,  if 
success  can  bo  attained  by  the  most  scrupolous  attention  to  the  most  minute 
details,  added  to  a  generous  treatment  of  the  main  subject  of  the  book ;  and  his 
account  of  the  great  nclor,  though  somewhat  lat«  in  tbe  dny,  will  be  bailed  by  all 
who  loie  to  ftudy  (Ire  Jijetory  of  true  genius,  and  by  tbe  fow  who  still  iviuiiin  to 
testify  to  their  youthful  enthusiasm  for  the  elder  Kean.  Mr.  Hawkins's  work  is, 
we  are  glad  to  say,  most  carefully  wrought  out,  though  there  are  many  sentences  in 
it  which  would  be  the  better  for  a  little  pruning  down.  Not  tbe  least  interesting 
part  of  it  are  tbe  nnmberleaB  noticea  of  c«lebritiea  who,  at  varioos  times,  were 
mixed  up  with,  or  crossed  the  path  of  Edmund  Kean;  such  as  Hn.  Qarrick,  who, 
as  an  octogenarian,  pronounced  him  to  be  the  only  fit  successor  to  the  immortal 
David,  and  (o  whom  she  gave  tbe  Qarter  and  other  insignia  her  husband  wore  as 
Richard  III. ;  Geoi^  Frederick  Cooke,  eum  mullU  alii*. 

''  Gustavus  Adolphns,"  by  G.  Drojsen,  is  at  once  a  most  interesting  work  and 
one  treated  by  the  writer  with  consummato  ability  and  knowledge,  jet  it  is  not 
strictly  speaking  a  new  life.  It  is  rather  an  essay  Ibnnded  in  the  main  on  a  vast 
collection  of  despatches  and  other  MS,  details.  It  will,  therefore,  hare  leM 
interest  with  those  who  have  already  set  up  Adolphos  as  a  sort  of  Protestant 
hero,  and  who  have  viewed  him,  not  as  he  ought  to  be  viewed— as  a  profound 
politician — but  rather  as  the  popularchampion  of  certain  religious  opinions.  The 
chief  points  well  worked  out  are  the  history  of  the  war  between  Sweden  and 
Poland,  which  he  inherited  from  his  father ;  bis  many  but  unsuccessful  attempts 
to  make  an  evangelical  league  against  the  house  of  Hapsburg ;  the  invasion  by 
Lim  of  Prussia,  in  support  of  his  attack  on  Poland  and  on  the  emperor ;  and  the 
war  between  Denmark  and  the  emperor,  which  was  finally  closed  by  the  peace  of 
Lnbeck.  It  is  clear  that  all  the  king's  early  tastes  and  studies  were  military. 
Himself  a  man  of  the  highest  personal  prowess  and  daring,  he  seemed  never  to 
have  tjred  of  list«ning  when  a  boy  to  the  tales  of  those  who  had  served  in  the 
Netherlands  nnder  Maurice  of  Orange,  and  who  could  narrate  the  story  of  hi4 
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wonderful  career.  Professor  Drojsen  gives  a  portrait  of  Gustayus  Adolplias 
from  which  we  must  extract  a  few  lines,  so  admirably  do  thej  seem  to  sum  ap 
the  peculiarities  of  his  character.  **  He  was/'  says  he,  "  reserved,  stem,  and 
unapproachable — a  puzzle  to  his  trusted  and  most  intimate  friends,  who  were 
accustomed  to  carry  out  his  orders  without  asking  their  reasons.  He  grasped 
with  an  absolute  certainty  the  means  which  led  most  speedily  to  the  end  which 
he  had  placed  firmly  before  him.  .  .  .  He  was  untiring  and  inexorable  towards 
himself:  he  drove  oflf  attacks  of  fever  by  violent  exercise.  Ancient  histories 
relate  that  in  war-time  he  did  not  sleep  in  a  room,  but  went  on  board  his  ship  to 
sleep  there.  Now  and  then  the  northern  rudeness  and  savagery  of  his  race 
broke  through  all  the  loftiness  of  his  nature.  Thus  he  inserted  in  the  register 
of  the  Swedish  high  court  that  if  any  judge  perverted  justice  for  the  sake  of 
&,vouring  any  other  person,  even  the  king  himself,  he  should  be  made  an  example 
of;  he  should  be  flayed  alive,  his  skin  should  be  nailed  on  the  seat  of  justice,  and 
his  ears  to  the  pillory.  Yet  this  firm,  rugged,  silent  man  .  .  .  was  fond  of  soft 
music  and  of  simple  airs,  and  would  oft-cn  sit  with  his  lute  in  his  hand  dreaming 
in  melodies.  We  would  gladly  compare  him — separated  as  he  is  from  us  by  more 
than  two  centuries — with  those  who  are  nearer  to  us.  And  who  does  not  feel 
himself  strangely  moved  at  the  thought  that  the  conqueror  of  Silesia  beguiled  his 
quiet  leisure  by  improvising  on  the  tender  flute  P  The  force  of  concentrated  will 
— the  energy  expended  in  the  pursuit  of  a  great  object  needs  some  rest,  and  the 
spirit  of  music  lulls  them  in  a  brief  slumber  stolen  from  the  press  of  time. 
Gustavus  Adolphus  appears  like  a  northern  light,  so  great,  so  marvellous,  so  bril- 
liant, and  yet  so  cool."  One  of  the  most  remarkable  anecdotes  Professor  Droysen 
tells  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  is  a  speech  he  made  to  a  deputation  who  waited  on 
him  to  complain  of  his  seizure  of  a  Prussian  seaport,  at  the  time  when  he  and 
the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  were  supposed  to  be  making  common  cause,  thoagh 
the  elector  was  sadly  weak  and  vacillating.  "I  have  taken,"  said  the  king, 
"your  town  and  harbour,  jure  naturali,  civili  et  omnijure ;  for  my  enemy,  the 
king  of  Poland,  might  have  come  to  Sweden  with  his  whole  fleet,  and  the 
harbour  of  Dantzig  is  not  so  prejudicial  to  me  as  this  harbour  of  Pillau,  as 
Dantzig  is  not  so  deep  or  so  convenient  for  ships  of  war.  You  would  find  it 
difficult,  too,  to  defend  your  harbour  against  the  Poles,  from  whom  you  have 
nothing  to  expect  but  enmity.  It  would  be  far  better  not  to  mix  up  my  brother- 
in-law,  your  Prince,  in  this  matter.  You  must  depend  upon  yourselves,  for  it  is 
you  that  have  contracted  these  alliances  with  the  Polish  crown,  and  have  involved 
the  father  of  my  brother-in-law  in  them.  You  had  better  have  taken  my  side, 
as  we  are  of  the  same  religion  and  are  related  by  blood.  I  see  that  you  wish  to 
keep  a  middle  road,  but  this  middle  road  will  break  your  necks.  I  tell  you, 
vincOf  aut  vincor — vos  maculahiminu  You  must  stand  by  me  or  by  the  crown 
of  Poland.  I  am  your  brother  in  religion  ;  I  have  married  a  Prussian  princess  ; 
I  will  fight  for  you,  and  defend  your  town  ;  I  have  good  engineers  with  me,  and 
I  know  something  of  the  art  myself,  and  I  will  defend  myself  against  the  crown 
of  Poland,  and  against  the  devil."  We  may  add  that  the  professor's  labours  have 
not  as  yet  extended  beyond  the  peace  of  Lubeck. 

3.  MISCELLANEA. 

"  The  Pope  and  the  Council,"  by  Janus.     Except,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of 
Burke's  fiaunous  "Reflections  on   the  French   Revolution,"  there  is,  probably, 
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Bcaroely  any  other  instance  of  a  work  producing  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  and 
especiaJlj  in  Roman  Catholic  countries — at  least  so  far  as  it  has  been  able  to 
make  its  way — so  powerful  and  so  deep  a  sensation  as  has  been  caused  by  this 
small  work,  comprising,  as  it  doubtless  does,  the  most  condensed  mass  of 
evidence  against  the  Papacy,  and  particularly  against  that  view  of  it  which  the 
ultramontane  part}'  advocate,  aided  largely,  we  regret  to  add,  by  the  "  perverts  " 
from  our  own  Church,  under  the  personal  guidance  of  the  greatest  men  we  have 
lost — Manning  and  Newman.  This  view,  we  know,  has  been  pressed  on  from 
year  to  ye^ir  with  no  flagging  zeal  since  the  close  of  the  great  European  war  in 
the  early  part  of  the  present  century.  For  many  years  (Janus  seems  to  limit 
this  to  twenty-four)  this  party,  in  deep  and  intimate  union  with  the  Jesuits 
(expelled  though  these  have  justly  been  from  almost  every  Catholic  country),  has 
been  carrying  on  a  reactionary  movement  in  the  heart  of  the  Catholic  Church 
which  is  now  swollen  to  a  mighty  torrent,  and,  like  an  advancing  flood-tide, 
is  preparing  to  take  possession  of  the  whole  organic  life  of  the  Church  by 
means  of  the  Council  now  sitting  at  Rome.  By  their  agency  some  seven 
hundred  prelates  of  all  ranks  have  been  brought  together  from  the  utmost 
corners  of  the  earth,  not  to  act — as  did  similar  assemblages  on  former  occasions, 
as  at  Nicsea,  Chalcedon,  and  even  Constance — by  giving  unanimous  judgments 
on  articles  of  the  faith,  or  against  heresies  which  had  divided  or  tended  to  divide 
the  seamless  robe  of  Christ,  but  simply  to  do  the  Pope's  bidding — to  bind  the 
Church  by  decrees  previously  drawn  out,  and  by  Bulls  secretly  planned  months 
before  the  Council  had  assembled,  in  such  a  manner,  too,  that  the  Church  of  the 
future  shall  be  nothing  more  than  the  mere  exponent  of  the  individual  mind  of 
whoever  for  the  time  being  happens  to  be  Bishop  of  Rome. 

As  is  well  put  by  Janus,  the  "  life  of  the  Church"  means  really  that,  "  far  from 
assuming  a  hostile  and  suspicious  attitude  toward  the  principles  of  political,  intel- 
lectual, and  religious  freedom  and  independence  of  judgment,  in  so  far  as  these  are 
capable  of  a  Christian  interpretation,  or  are  derived  directly  from  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  the  Gospel,  it  should  be,  on  the  contrary,  in  positive  accord  with  them,  and  ever 
exercising  a  purifying  and  ennobling  influence  on  their  development,"  and 
further,  that  a  great  and  searching  reformation  of  the  Church  is  alike  necessary 
and  inevitable,  however  long  such  a  work  may  be  put  aside  or  evaded.  Let  it  be 
distinctly  kept  in  mind  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  Papacy  are  in 
no  sense  convertible  terms,  and,  therefore,  that  while  in  outward  communion  with 
them,  the  old  Roman  Catholics  are  inwardly  separated  by  a  great  gulf  from 
those  whose  ideal  of  the  Church  is  a  universal  empire  spiritually — and,  wherever 
it  be  possible,  phj-sically — ruled  by  a  single  monarch — "  an  empire  of  force  and 
oppression,  where  the  spiritual  authority  is  aided  by  the  secular  arm  in 
summarily  suppressing  every  movement  it  dislikes."  In  a  word,  such  Catholics 
reject,  as  contrary  to  the  original  form  of  their  Church,  as  wholly  dissonant  from 
history,  and  as  a  system  maintained  only  bj'  lies  and  forgeries,  '*  those  doctrines 
and  ideas  which  have  for  years  been  commended  by  the  organs  of  the  Roman 
Jesuits  as  alone  true,  and  as  the  sole  remaining  anchor  of  deliverance  for  the 
perishing  human  race."  The  views  of  Diepenbrock,  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
of  modern  German  Catholic  divines,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Passavant,  who  had 
advocated  an  alteration  in  the  hierarchy — a  soflening  of  the  sharp  distinction 
between  clergy  and  laity,  a  co-operation  of  the  people  in  Church  government, 
and  a  transformation  of  the  Roman  Court — well  express  the  marked  difference 
between  the  old  and  the  modem  parties  in  the  Roman  Church,  when  he  says, 
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*'  Only  in  this  way  can  health  he  restored  to  the  general  hody,  and  earthly 
conditions  be  elevated  and  ennobled,  which  is  a  task  which  Christianity  must 
accomplish.     Only  thus,  by  developing  and   quickening  the  constitution  and 
doctrine  of  the  Church,  can  the  questionings  and  aspirations  this  remarkable  age 
of  ours  is  every  where  seething  with  obtain  their  rest  and  satisfaction."     Yet 
Diepenbrock  only  lived  to  witness  the  first  tentative  approaches  of  that  nltra- 
montanism  he  has  described.     Since  his  death,  what  was  then  but  a  half- 
unconscious  tendency  has  grown  up  into  a  powerful  party,  with  clearly  ascer- 
tained objects,  having  its  footing  mainly  in  the  wide  ramifications  of  the  Jesnit 
order,  and  enlisting  the  energetic  services  of  a  constantly-increasing   body  of 
fellow-labourers  in  the  clergy  educated  at  the  Jesuit  College  in  Rome.     It  has, 
at  lengtli,  therefore,  become  necessary  to  assail  a  faction  which  carries  on  its 
machinations  either  in  ignorance  of  Church  history  or  by  deliberately  falsifying 
it ;  for  no  fair  person  can  doubt  that,  since  at  least  the  eleventh  century,  there 
has  been  no  period  on  which  a  zealous  Christian  student  can  look  with  unmixed 
satisfaction  ;  nay,  more  than  this,  that  when  he  seeks  for   the  source  of  the 
unmistakable  decay  of  Church  life,  he  is  ever  driven  back  to  the  distortion  and 
transformation  of  the  Papacy  as  the  ultimate  root  of  the  evil.     Nor  can  it  be  well 
denied  that  if  the  Papacy  be  on  the  one  hand  a  source  of  strength  to  the  Church 
yet  if  we  look  at  it  from  the  stand-point  of  the  ancient  Church — that  is  from  the 
age  of  the  Apostles  to  a.d.  845 — ^the  Papacy,  such  as  it  has  now  become,  presents 
the  appearance  of  a  disfiguring,  sickly,  and  choking  excrescence  on  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Church,  hindering  and  decomposing  the  action  of  its  vital  powers, 
and  bringing  manifold  diseases  in  its  train.    And  now,  ailer  many  years  have  been 
spent  in  preparing  the  final  completion  of  the  system,  and  in  surrounding  it 
with  the  impregnable  bulwark  of  the  doctrine  of  infallibility,  it  becomes  the 
plain  duty  of  all  who  wish  well  to  the  Church,  and  to  society — to  which  it 
supplies  an  element  of  life — to  try,  each  man  according  to  the  measure  of  his  know- 
ledge and  working  power,  what  can  yet  be  done  to  ward  off  so  fatal  a  catastrophe. 
It  is  to  this  task  the  author  or  authors  of  "  Janus  " — for  that  more  than  one 
laborious  student  has  had  a  hand  in  it,  it  seems  almost  necessary  to  believe,  firom 
the  immense  amount  of  erudition  compressed  into  its  few  pages — have  addressed 
themselves  ;  and  manfully  and  nobly  has  this  work  been  accomplished.   Thus  they 
commence  by  pointing  out,  in  clear  and  unstudied  language,  what  the  doctrine  of 
infallibility  really  means,  and  remark  that  there  is  much  at  first  to  be  said  for  it  as 
a  solution  of  many  difficulties,  and  as  the  shortest  and  simplest  way  to  an  end 
on  which  the  ancient  Church  spent  much  time  and  labour ;  that,  as  such,  it  is 
naturally  taken  up  by  young  converts  of  little  theological  cultivation,  but  with 
abundance  of  zeal,  who  are  ever  ready  to  surrender  themselves  in  willing  and 
joyful  slavery  to  the  infallible  Ruler  of  souls.     On  the  other  hand,  they  point  out 
that  the  raising  the  doctrine  of  infallibility  into  an  article  of  faith  must  cripple 
all  intellectual  movement  and  scientific  activity  in  the  Catholic  Church,  while  it 
would  build  up  a  wall  of  partition  against  the  dearest  hope  in  the  breast  of  a 
Christian— the  hope  of  a  future  reunion  of  the  long-divided  Churches  of  the  East 
and  the  West.     "  No  one,"  they  add,  "who  knows  aught  of  the  Eastern  Church 
or  of  the  Protestant  bodies  can  believe  a  time  will  ever  come  when  any  con- 
siderable portion  of  these  Churches  will,  of  its  own  free-will,  subject  itself  to 
the  arbitrary  will  of  a  single  man,  stretched,  as  it  would  be  by  the  doctrine  of 
infidlibility ,  even  beyond  its  present  proportions.    Only  when  a  general  conflagra- 
tion of  libraries  had  destroyed  all  historical  monuments,  when  Easterns  and 
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Westerns  know  no  more  of  their  own  early  history  than  the  Maories  of  New 
Zealand  know  of  theirs  now,  and  when,  hy  a  miracle,  great  nations  had  abjured 
their  whole  intellectual  character  and  habits  of  thought — then,  and  not  till  then, 
would  such  a  submission  be  possible." 

Having  said  so  much  of  the  ends  in  view  of  this  memorable  book,  we  need 
hardly  do  more  here  than  mention  as  briefly  as  possible  the  principal  heads  under 
which  the  authors  fully  develope  their  subjects,  and  which  will  at  least  give 
those  who  have  not  yet  had  time  to  study  it  thoroughly,  a  clear  insight  into  the 
wide  range  of  matter  comprised  within  it.  Thus,  Chapter  I.  contains  a  full  dis- 
cussion of  the  Syllabus,  showing,  in  five  sections,  the  direct  opposition  existing 
between  the  ancient  and  the  modern  Roman  Church,  and  directly  ascribing  to 
Jesuit  influence  the  stamping-out  all  intellectual  life  wherever  they  can  get  the 
upper  hand.  "  The  more,"  say  they,  "  the  educated  classes  are  forced  out  of  the 
Church,  the  easier  will  it  be  for  Loyola's  steersmen  to  guide  the  ship,  and  to 
reduce  the  true  flock  which  still  remains  in  it  to  more  complete  subjection." 
They  show  that  the  Encyclical  of  1864  really  was  the  inauguration  of  a  contest 
against  the  common  sentiment  and  moral  sense  of  every  civilized  people,  and 
against  all  the  institutions  that  have  grown  out  of  them ;  and,  further,  that  Pius  IX., 
in  confirming  the  Encyclical  of  Gregory  XVI.,  in  1832,  against  the  Belgian 
Constitution,  has  practically  pronounced  freedom  of  conscience  an  insane  folly, 
and  freedom  of  the  press  a  pestiferous  error,  which  cannot  be  sufficiently  detested. 
Chapter  II.  treats  of  the  new  dogma  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
which,  even  as  a  floating  tradition,  is  not  recognized  in  the  Martyrology  of 
Usnard  in  the  ninth  century.  Chapter  III.,  in  thirty-three  sections,  discusses 
all  the  different  matters  which  hang  on  to,  or  are  connected  with.  Papal  Infalli- 
bility. It  is  beyond  our  present  limits  to  discuss  any  of  these  most  interesting 
subjects,  all  of  which,  without  exception,  are  treated  in  the  most  masterly 
manner.  We  may,  however,  state  that  among  them  will  be  found  full  details 
on  Ultramontanism — on  the  Verdict  of  History  on  the  position  of  Bishops  of 
Rome  in  the  Ancient  Church — on  the  Forgeries  of  Decretals — the  Liber  Pontifi- 
calia,  for  the  purpose  of  bolstering-up  a  lying  system — Papal  encroachments  on 
Episcopal  rights — Appeals  to  Home — Reservations — Oaths  of  Allegiance — Rela- 
tions of  the  Popes  to  Councils  in  the  Middle  Ages — Neglect  of  Theology  at 
Rome — the  Inquisition — Trials  for  Witchcraft — Schism  of  the  Antipopes — the 
Councils  of  Constance  and  of  Basle — Union  with  the  Greek  Church — the  Fifth 
Latcran  Synod — the  Roman  Chancery — Conecte  and  Savonarola — the  Council 
of  Trent — Bull  "  In  casfid  Domini " — Bellarmine — Corruptions  of  the  Breviary 
and  Martyrologies — and,  lastly,  on  the  true  meaning  of  a  Free  Council. 

Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane  has  already  contributed  more  than  one  book  of  interest 
to  the  reading  public,  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  the  one  he  has  now  made  known 
will  not  in  the  least  detract  from  his  previous  reputation ;  at  the  same  time,  it 
should  be  remembered,  that  the  writing  historical  essays  is  delicate  work,  and 
requires  the  handling  of  a  master.  When  wo  recollect  that  in  such  matters 
neither  Lords  Macaulay  or  Lytton  have  altogether  succeeded,  and  how  much 
there  is  of  unproved  hypothesis  in  even  so  hard  a  student  as  Froude,  we  must 
not  expect  perfection  from  Mr.  Cochrane.  He  entitles  his  present  book, 
"  Francis  I.  and  other  Historic  Studies,"  and  his  aim  seems  to  be,  much  like  that 
of  Professor  (now  Sir  Edward)  Creasy,  to  select  certain  marked  periods  or 
epochs  round  which  important  events  are  grouped.  His  first  volume  is  wholly 
given  to  the  story  of  Francis  I.,  or,  rather,  to  that  portion  of  his  life  whi(^ 
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elapsed  between  the  fatal  battle  of  Pavia  and  his  ultimate  release.*  The  second 
volume  contains  a  rather  obscure  account  of  the  Council  of  Blood  and  of  the 
flight  of  the  Royal  Family  to  Varennes. 

The  misfortunes  of  Francis  I.  must  always  excite  our  commiseration,  thongli 
they  were  unquestionably  due  to  a  headstrong  valour  which  impelled  the  king 
to  fight  against  overwhelming  odds  at  Pavia,  and  with  scarcely  a  doubt  as 
to  the  probable  result ;  and  it  is  natural  to  feel  a  real  affection  for  him,  when 
we  find  him  in  strong  contrast,  as  he  is  here,  with  the  cold,  unimpassionable 
Charles  Y. — a   stern,  calculating   genius,  and  consummate  statesman,  though 
oflen  a  faithless  friend.      It  is   said  that  when  the  news   of  the   victory  of 
Pavia  was  brought  to  him,  Charles  V.  exhibited  no  apparent   emotion,   but 
simply   enjoined  his  anny  that  there   should   be  no   exhibition  of  joy,  for, 
"God    be   praised!    let    us    not    mock    the    misfortunes  of  our  brother   by 
public   rejoicings;  these  demonstrations  are  only  permissible   when  a  victory 
has  been  obtained  over  the  enemies  of  our  religion.**     Yet,  when  once  in  his 
hands,  the  emperor — forgetting  how  nobly  he  might  have  acted  by  setting  Francis 
free — carried  him  away  to  Madrid,  at  the  same  time  imposing  conditions  which 
he  knew  well  in  his  heart  "  his  brother  "  could  not  acquiesce  in.     Nothing  could 
be  in  greater  contrast  than  the  feeling  of  the  populace  of  Spain  and  that  of  the 
king  towards  the  ill-fated  Francis.     Every  where  that  the  defeated  monarch 
showed  himself,  he  was  recognized  with  respectful  admiration,  till,  at  length,  the 
conqueror,  jealous  of  the  sympathy  shown  to  one  who  ought  never  at  all  to  have 
been  detained  a  captive,  adopted  a  rigorous  system  of  confinement  whoUj  un- 
worthy of  the  jailor,  and  undeserved  by  the  prisoner  and  victim.     Francis  was 
no  longer  treated  with  courtesy,  or  even  with  ordinary  kindness,  till  the  natural 
result  followed — an  illness,  caused  mainly  by  vexation  and  worry ;  Charles  him- 
self not  interposing  till  his  captive  was  on  the  point  of  death.     Nor  was  it  even 
then  that  one  thought  of  generous  feeling  stirred  the  imperial  breast ;  but  he  felt 
that  the  princes  of  Europe  might  cry  shame  on  him :  France,  weary  of  the 
absence  of  her  sovereign,  might  make  inconvenient  remarks,  as  the  acting  Regent 
already  found  it  difficult  to  keep  the  country  in  order.    So,  at  length,  the  Duchess 
of  Angoul^me  was  sent  to  nurse  her  brother ;  and  Francis,  weary  of  his  long  and 
cruel,  because  needless,  confinement,  obtained  his  liberty  by  renouncing  all  claim 
to  the  Lordship  of  Milan,  the  Duchy  of  Genoa,  the  suzerainty  of  Flanders  and 
Artois,  and  of  the  Duchy  of  Burgundy  and  its  dependencies — nay,  more,  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  his  two  sons  as  hostages  that  he  would  faithfully  fulfil  the  treaty. 

The  "  Council  of  Blood,"  or  the  "  Inquisition,'*  Mr.  Cochrane*s  second  sub- 
ject, is,  as  we  have  stated  before,  sketched  more  briefly  and  lightly  than  his 
full-length  portrait  of  Francis  I.  in  his  woes.  He  shows,  however,  what  the 
Inquisition  was,  what  all  students  of  history  know  the  Inquisition  is,  though  it 
is  the  fashion  to  assert  or  to  suppose  that  Rome,  the  unchangeable,  has  recently 
changed,  to  please  Protestant  doctors.  He  further  proves  how,  under  this  de- 
testable system,  no  layman  was  permitted  to  read  or  converse  on  the  Scriptures, 
or  to  teach  or  expound  them ;  the  men  to  be  slain,  the  women  to  be  burned  alive, 
if  they  should  persist  in  acting  contrary  to  this  "  sacred  "  tribunal.  What  mat- 
tered it  that  the  highest  and  the  noblest  protested  against  the  edict  in  favour  of 
the  Inquisition  promulgated  by  Philip  II.  ?  Some  were  cooled,  some  were  con- 
vinced ;  others,  like  Count  Egmont,  paid  the  penalty  of  their  virtue  by  a  bloody 
death.  His  last  scene,  "the  flight  of  Louis  XVI.  with  his  fiunily  from  Varennes," 
he  treats  much  in  the  style  of  a  popular  writer  of  the  present  day,  blaming  the 
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king  for  not  adopting  a  more  complete  disguise — this  king,  be  it  remembered, 
having  never  before  felt  the  need  of  any  disguise  at  all.  We  cannot  compliment 
Mr.  Cochrane  on  the  style  of  writing  he  has  adopted  in  this  portion  of  his 
subject,  and  we  deem  it  very  inferior  to  his  other  efforts,  still  his  book  is,  doubt- 
less, on  the  whole,  well  done,  and  will  wile  away  some  hours  in  pleasant 
reading. 

**  A  History  of  the  Abyssinian  Expedition,"  by  Clenients  R.  Markham,  is  just 
sufficient  to  keep  alive  for  awhile  the  interest  we  all  felt  a  year  since  at  the 
successful  exploit  of  Magdala ;  but  we  are  not  at  all  satisfied  with  the  theories  he, 
in  common  with  several  of  the  penny  papers,  put  forward  at  the  time,  that 
Theodore  was  entrapped  by  the  English,  or  Magdala  taken  by  an  unworthy  ruse. 
The  story  of  the  present  (if  present  it  really  were)  of  the  cows  to  the  supposed 
famished  English  army  has  been  so  often  told  that  we  need  not  enlarge  upon  it 
here,  only  we  will  express  our  judgment  that  there  was  much  blundering  about  the 
message  and  its  purport,  though  we  hold  that  Lord  Napier  was  wholly  unaware  of 
this  at  the  time.  Had  Mr.  Markham  had  the  courage  to  state  at  length  the  pre- 
vious transactions  which  ultimately  led  to  the  war — had  he  narrated,  as  he  might 
have  naiTated,  the  story  of  Lord  Russell  and  of  Mr.  Layard,  and  how  these  pseudo- 
statesmen  bamboozled  the  British  public  at  the  very  time  they  were  treating  the 
king  of  Abyssinia  as  they  would  have  been  ashamed  to  have  treated  the  pettiest  of 
European  rulers, — he  would  have  given  us  a  story  of  which  honest  men  might  have 
well  been  proud.  As  it  is,  Mr.  Markham 's  volume  tells  us  little  more  than  we  knew 
before  from  the  many  able  "  correspondents**^ who  hung  upon  the  tail  of  the  ad- 
vancing squadrons — if  they  did  not,  as  we  heard  at  the  time,  occasionally  advance 
80  far  ahead  as  to  interfere  with  the  military  movements  of  which  they  were  to  be 
the  chroniclers.  We  do  not  believe  that  Mr.  Rassam  misunderstood  the  purport  of 
Theodore's  message ;  still  less  do  we  believe  that  Lord  Napier  was  the  man  to 
take  a  mean  advantage  of  a  misapprehension.  Both  Rassam  and  Napier  had 
had  more  than  usual  experience  of  Orientals  and  their  diplomacy — and  they,  at  all 
events,  were  less  likely  to  be  misled  than  a  group  of  newspaper  correspondents 
or  a  geographical  missionary.  It  is  easy  to  write  glibly,  as  Mr.  Markham  does, 
about  what  Theodore  might  have  become  "  under  altered  circumstances.'*  The 
revolting  story  of  the  massacre  of  hundreds  of  his  own  prisoners,  which  we  had 
before  us  some  time  since  from  the  evidence  of  an  eye-witness,  ought  to  satisfy- 
any  one  that  Theodore,  with  some  intellectual  power,  was  in  every  other  sense  an 
unmitigated  ruffian.  Whether  he  would  have  been  better  had  he  been  trained 
by  Dr.  Gumming,  we  will  only  say,  "  Crecfat  Judmus** 

Still  more  disappointing  is  a  second  story  on  the  same  subject,  viz.  the 
"  Narrative  of  the  British  Mission  to  Theodore,  King  of  Abyssinia,"  by  Hormuzd 
Rassam,  which  we  cannot  think  wiU  add  to  the  reputation  of  the  writer,  whose 
chief  claim,  in  fact,  to  any  remembrance  at  all  consists  in  the  faith  Ail  zeal  with 
which  he  stood  by  Mr.  Layard  during  his  arduous  labours  in  the  excavations  at 
Nineveh,  and  in  the  spirit  with  which,  afler  Mr.  Layard's  return  to  Europe, 
he  carried  out  the  programme  of  the  first  explorer,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  add 
to  the  National  Collection  many  valuable  monuments  of  his  own  discovering.  We 
always  wished  he  had  stayed  where  he  was,  and  where  he  had  showed  himself 
equal,  at  least,  to  any  one  else — scarcely,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  Layard  himself; 
and  we  always  deprecated  the  employment  of  an  Oriental,  even  though  he  be  a 
Nestorian  Christian,  in  such  a  political  position  as  he  obtained  and  still  holds 
at  Aden.    Still  more  did  we  regret  the  unfortunate  hour  when  he  was  selected, 
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we  presume  by  Mr.  Lajard,  or,  at  all  events,  bj  that  gentleman's  inflnence,  to  go 
on  an  expedition,  the  object  of  which  was  to  persoade  King  Theodore  to  release 
the  European  captives  he  held  in  his  grasp.  Long  experience  has  shown  that  for 
purposes  Huch  as  thene  no  Oriental  agent  should  be  employed  against  Orientals 
— the  straightforward,  intelligible  language  and  dealings  of  a  captain  of  a  man-of- 
war  are  what  they  understand  and  appreciate.  The  whole  history  of  Rassam's 
mission  completely  confirms  the  above  judgment ;  and  we  will  only  add  that,  in 
saving  this,  we  have  no  wish  to  deal  hardly  with  a  man  whom  we  know  to  be 
well-meaning,  and  whom  we  have  always  found  as  straightforward  as  his  early 
training  and  origin  could  lead  us  to  expect.  One  single  statement  in  his 
Memoir  confinns  all  we  have  said  above. 

Thu<i,  instead  of  going  at  once  to  King  Theodore's  residence,  after  he  had  arrived 
in  Jul}',  1864,  at  Massowah,  Raasam  writes  to  the  king  for  permission  to  enter  his 
dominions.  The  Queen  of  England,  in  her  letter  to  King  Theodore,  had  said, "  Mr. 
Rassain  is  directed  to  proceed  to  your  residence,  and  to  deliver  to  you  this  our  royal 
letter."  Of  course  Theodore  judged,  as  any  Eastern  despot  would  have  done,  that 
all  this  was  merely  temporizing  policy,  and,  in  his  heart,  despised  the  apparent 
cowardice  of  the  British  envoy.  Consul  Cameron,  himself  not  quite  exempt 
from  an  unwise  course  of  action,  wrote  but  too  truly  some  months  later  when 
he  said,  "  All  this  business  has  been  about  the  absence  of  an  answer  to  the 
king's  letter.  If  a  simple  answer  had. been  sent,  giving  a  courteous  explana- 
tion of  the  delay,  and  begging  that  I  and  all  the  prisoners  might  be  given 
a  safe-conduct  out  of  the  country,  the  matter  might  have  been  settled  after 
last  winter."  We  believe  so  too.  It  is  all  very  well  to  inveigh  against 
Theodore  as  the  cruellest  of  tyrants — as  the  lowest  and  basest  of  deceivers — 
but  students  of  oriental  history  know  but  too  well  that,  if  all  this  tirade  be 
true,  Theodore  is  not  the  exception,  but  the  proof  of  the  rule.  Moreover, 
painful  as  it  may  be  to  some  persons  to  say  so,  yet  say  it  we  must,  that  we 
cannot  reconcile  our  dealings  with  this  Abyssinian  barbarian  as  wholly  clear 
from  suspicion.  We  must  be  allowed  still  to  believe  that  this  chief  of  a  robber 
horde  did,  rightly  or  wrongly,  consider  he  was  imposed  on.  More  than  this, 
we  must  say  that  the  latest  of  our  dealings  with  him — that  concerning  the 
so-called  present  of  the  1000  head  of  cattle — was  the  very  one  thing  which 
would  most  certainly  have  aroused  his  suspicions.  In  saying  this  we  acquit 
altogether  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala  and  the  honest  soldiers  he  had  around 
him,  but  we  cannot  altogether  acquit  Mr.  Rassam,  who  ought  to  have  made 
the  spirit  of  Theodore's  present  much  more  clear  to  Lord  Napier  than  it  is 
obvious  ho  did.  The  whole  story  is  one  we  would  gladly  cover  with  the 
shades  of  oblivion.  It  adds  nothing  to  the  annals — ^poor  and  weak  enough, 
we  are  bound  to  confess — of  English  diplomacy.  More  than  this,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  there  is  an  unpleasant  feeling  left  behind  on  the  mind  of  the 
reader,  that,  ruffian  as  he  unquestionably  was,  Theodore  was  not,  at  the  last, 
treated  with  perfect  fairness  and  openness.  Let  it  not  be,  however,  supposed 
that  in  expressing  this  opinion  we  wish  to  say  one  word  against  the  conduct  of 
Lord  Napier  and  the  English  army  under  his  command.  They  did  their  work 
thoroughly  well,  and  with  the  usual  gallantry  of  English  troops.  Our  only 
regret  is  the  intervention  of  Mr.  Rassam,  which  we  must  be  allowed  to  call  a  most 
"  untoward  "  episode.  Further  than  this,  it  would  seem  that  Rassam  has  put 
into  Lord  Napier's  mouth  words  he  never  uttered — an  offence  for  which  Lord 
Napier  could  caU  him  to  account  if  he  thought  it  worth  whQe. 
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We  have  had  a  good  many  histories  of  the  Reformation  since  the  days  of 
Gilhert  Burnet,  and  it  may  be  well  doubted  whether  any  one  of  these  has  been 
much  read  or  appreciated  beyond  the  Party  for  whom  it  was  written,  or  to  which 
the  writer  was  supposed  to  belong.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at;  such  a 
history  is  hard  to  write  with  colourless  impartiality ;  a  man  must  have  little 
feeling,  indeed,  who  is  not  stirred  one  way  or  the  other  by  the  rapacities  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  his  ministers,  by  the  persecuting  energy  of  his  daughter  Mary, 
or  by  the  iron  sternness  of  that  genuine  Tudor,  Elizabeth ;  and  we  cannot  say  that 
the  Rev.  J.  H.  Blunt,  who  has  commenced  a  narrative  of  "  The  Reformation  of 
the  Church  of  England,  its  history,  principles,  and  results,"  is  any  exception  to 
the  practice,  if  not  to  the  rule,  noticed  above.  Moreover,  his  book  is  full  of  inac- 
curacies, for  which  he  is  alone  responsible,  and  which,  for  his  own  sake,  we  trust 
may  be  amended  in  a  future  edition.  Mr.  Blunt's  principal  hero  is,  as  might 
have  been  expected.  Cardinal  Wolsey ;  his  chief  enemy,  Heniy  YIII. ;  and  all 
through  his  work  we  notice  phrases  which,  even  if  they  had  the  merit  of  being 
true,  had  far  better  not  have  been  used,  as  they  are  hero,  ad  nauseam.  Thus 
Wycliff,  Hubs,  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  commit  "  wild  follies ;"  but  no  true  histo- 
rian would,  we  think,  group  the  first  with  either  of  the  second.  Erasmus  is  a 
"  graceless  man  ;**  the  Puritans,  "  ribald  Puritans ;"  their  creed,  "  pestilent  and 
ignorant  Puritanism ;"  while  other  Reformers  who  have  advanced  farther  than 
Mr.  Blunt  likes,  or  thinks  advisable,  are  described  as  "  an  ignorant  and  heretical 
party  of  progress ;"  and  Foxe,  the  Martyrologist  (a  credulous  writer,  doubtless), 
appears  in  Mr.  Blunt's  pages  as  a  "  bitter  historian  and  unscrupulous  romancer.*' 
Nor  is  it  only  in  his  account  of  which  may  be  most  strictly  called  the  period  of 
the  English  Reformation,  that  Mr.  Blunt's  story  seems  to  us  wholly  inadequate. 
No  one,  we  should  imagine,  but  he  would  have  dreamt  that  Lord  Cobham  "  en- 
deavoured to  make  the  Lollardism  of  the  day  a  stepping-stone  for  his  own  ambi- 
tion," or  that  "  he  contemplated  nothing  less  than  a  sort  of  Red  Republic  with 
himself  for  its  head ! "  Still  less  can  we  approve  of  Mr.  Blunt  s  cold-hearted  judg- 
ment of  Lord  Cobham's  murder,  where  he  says  "  that  he  brought  down  upon  him- 
self the  necessary  consequence  of  such  acts ;"  or,  what  we  may  call,  his  general 
judgment  of  the  punishment  of  so-called  heresy  by  the  stake,  where  he  remarks  that 
"  there  is  little  to  love  or  respect  in  the  so-called  martyrs  of  this  reign."  Still, 
with  these  defects,  and  many  others  we  do  not  care  to  put  forward  too  promi- 
nently, there  are  redeeming  points  in  Mr.  Blunt's  book ;  and  we  wish  it  "  good 
speed,"  not  without  the  hope  that  his  future  pages  may  be  a  little  more  accurate 
and — ^last,  not  least — a  little  more  charitable. 

'*  Journal  of  a  Visit  to  Egypt,  Constantinople,  &c.,  in  the  suite  of  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales,"  by  the  Honourable  Mrs.  William  Grey,  is  an  excellent  account 
of  what  a  remarkably  clever  and  intelligent  Swedish  lady  saw  during  the  unusual 
opportunity  afforded  her  of  journeying  with  the  Prince  and  Princess.  It  comes  well 
to  supplement  the  earlier  narrative  of  the  same  trip  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Russell,  and,  as 
the  production  of  a  lady,  naturally  fills  up  several  gaps  he  was  compelled  to  leave 
open.  What  also  is  curious  about  the  book  is,  that  it  was  never  intended  for 
publication.  The  authoress,  on  her  return  to  England,  went  to  Sweden  to  pay  a 
visit  to  her  relations ;  and  when  she  came  back  again,  much  to  her  surprise,  she 
found  her  book  in  print  and  on  the  eve  of  circulation.  Her  own  account  in  her  dedi- 
cation to  the  Princess  of  Wales  is  so  curious,  that  we  are  tempted  to  give  a  portion 
of  it  here.  She  says,  '*  Your  Royal  Highness  cannot  be  more  surprised  than  I 
am  at  seeing  my  journal  in  print ! In  fact,  till  last  Saturday,  when  I 
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returned  home  from  Sweden,  I  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  its  heing  printed. 
I  had  left  it  with  my  hrother-in-law,  General  Grey,  when  I  went  ahroad  last  July, 
asking  him  merely  to  correct  some  Swedish  mistakes  of  grammar,  in  case  I  should 
¥nsh  to  copy  it  out  more  foirly  for  my  family ;  hut  it  never  entered  my  head  that 
he  would  do  more  than  this.  Your  Royal  Highness,  therefore,  will  not  wonder  at 
my  heing  surprised  when  the  first  thing  given  to  me,  on  my  arrival  at  St.  James' 
Palace,  was  a  parcel  carefully  sealed  up,  with  a  letter,  of  which  I  copy  an  extract 
as  the  best  explanation  of  the  way  my  journal  came  to  he  printed."  She  then 
gives  extracts  from  a  letter  from  General  Grey,  in  which  he  announces  the  jHrinting 
of  three  copies,  but  recommends  a  regular  publication  of  the  book,  adding,  **  For- 
give me,  then,  if  I  have  done  what  you  would  not  have  consented  to  had  you 
been  asked  beforehand.     I  thought  this  probable,  so  did  not  ask  you." 

Of  the  book  itself,  thus  quaintly  ushered  into  the  world,  there  can,  we  think,  be 
but  one  opinion ;  for,  with  much  interest  of  detail,  which  could  scarcely  have  been 
obtained  from  any  other  sources,  it  has,  too,  a  charm  of  style  and  manner  which 
any  one  of  just  feeling  and  taste  cannot  fail  to  appreciate.  Thus,  when  Russell 
describes  his  visits  to  the  Harams  of  the  Sultan  and  Khedive,  we  are  well  aware 
that  he  saw  little,  and  could  have  known  practically  nothing  at  all  of  their  true 
nature,  and  of  that  of  the  individuals  he  found  occupying  them.  But  in  Mrs. 
Grey's  case,  it  was  wholly  different.  These  mysterious  precincts  seem  to  have  been 
freely  opened  for  her  inspection  ;  and  her  powers  of  memory  and  description  bring 
back  vividly  to  the  mind  the  descriptions  of  the  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu 
more  than  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  She  seems  to  have  gone,  almost  note-book 
in  hand,  and  we  feel  sure  she  has  described  graphically,  but  with  no  extra- 
ordinary redundance,  the  wonderful  sights  and  scenes  she  was  permitted  to  see. 
Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  faded  splendours  of  the  Throne  of  the  M6guls,  even 
as  seen  in  their  latent  representatives,  the  Princes  of  Oude,  it  is  certain  the  wealth, 
scattered  broadcast — wasted,  if  you  will — in  the  Egyptian  palaces,  could  hardly 
have  been  surpassed  by  a  Shah  Jehan,  or  an  Aurungzeb.  The  palace  of  Esbekieh, 
where  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  were  lodged,  was  sumptuous  beyond 
belief,  and  proportionately  comfortless.  The  bed-rooms  were  vast,  the  beds  them- 
selves of  massive  silver,  costing  some  3000Z.  apiece.  In  the  drawing-room, 
where  coffee  was  served,  the  richest  Eastern  pipes  were  supplied,  the  mouth-pieces 
being,  generally,  of  the  lightest  coloured  amber,  with  large  rings  of  diamonds 
and  precious  stones.  "The  money  spent  on  pipes  in  this  country,"  says  Mrs. 
Grey,  "  must  be  fabulous ;  and  they  say  that  in  the  Viceroy's  treasury,  there  arc 
pipes  the  value  of  some  of  which  amounts  to  no  less  than  60(XW.  apiece.  I 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  following  the  example  of  the  rest,  as  I  thought 
smoking  out  of  these  lovely  pipes  must  be  quite  different  from  any  other  smoking, 
but  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  soon  found  the  taste  very  like  what  it  is  elsewhere,  and 
gave  it  up  at  once ;  in  fact,  I  only  tried  it  out  of  curiosity,  though,  I  must  con- 
fess, I  constantly  had  to  accept  a  pipe  when  offered  afterwards  in  the  course  of 
oxir  tour." 

The  description  of  the  reception  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  and  the  ladies 
of  her  suite  by  La  grande  Princesse,  and  the  other  wives  and  daughters  of  the 
Khedive,  is  told  with  marvellous  skill  and  minuteness  of  detail ;  nor  need  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  details  of  an  Oriental  dinner  of  ceremony  be  sur- 
prised that  Mrs.  Grey  "  never  felt  more  inclined  to  be  sick — two  dozen  of  dishes, 
alternately  sweet  and  savoury,  sausages  and  garlic,  vermicelli  and  sugar,  fried 
fish,  rose-water,  and  tapioca,  interchanged,  apparently,  after  no  order  reconcileable 
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with  European  tastes  or  notions,  many  of  these  washed  down  by  moathfuls  of 
▼inegar,  with  additions  of  herbs  and  cucumber;  moreover,  each  article  bein;:^ 
generally  and  de  rigueur  taken  from  the  same  dish  by  the  fingers.  This  fonucd 
ft  combination,  doubtless,  of  the  highest  interest  to  the  Oriental,  but  of  any  thing 
but  interest  to  his  hungry  yet  patient  European  guest."  Mrs.  Grey,  always 
throughout  her  journal  speaking  in  the  most  kindly  way  of  her  hosts,  cannot 
help  admitting  that  pretty  £GU>es  are  not  the  custom  of  the  ha  ram.  Moreover, 
that  though  there  is  the  greatest  luxury  and  a  total  disregard  of  expense  in  the 
dresses  of  the  Khedive's  daughters  (three  of  which  are  said  to  be  worth  3600/.), 
there  it  nothing  we  could  call  beautiful  either  in  shape  or  in  the  arrangement 
of  colours.  '*  The  dresses,"  she  remarks, "  the  princesses  wore  to-day  were  splendid 
80  far  as  jewels  go.  One  had  on  a  white  moire-antique  dress,  richly  embroidered 
nearly  all  over  with  gold.  Another  had  a  red  one ;  and  blue  and  grey  were  worn 
by  the  younger  ones,  all  equally  embroidered.  The  shape  of  their  dress  was  very 
odd :  it  seemed  to  me  equally  long  in  front  as  behind,  where  it  formed  a  long 
train.  The  skirt  was  cut  open  about  two  feet  on  each  side,  showing  their  legs 
and  feet  wrapped  up  in  some  soil  material  or  other.  The  train  in  front  was 
passed  behind,  and  their  walk,  in  consequence  of  all  this,  was  any  thing  but 
graceful,  for  having  this  heavy  gown  between  their  legs,  they  waddled  along  like 
ducks."  In  conclusion,  we  may  state  that  Egypt  was  not  the  only  place  which 
Mrs.  Qrey  visited  in  her  interesting  tour ;  she  saw  also  Constantinople,  which 
she  did  not  care  for  after  Cairo,  and  also  the  Crimea  and  Sebastopol. 

We  are  glad  to  call  attention  to  a  second  volume  of  Dr.  Ernst  Curtius*s  History 
of  Gb'eece,  which,  like  the  last,  has  been  admirably  translated  by  Mr.  Ward,  and 
is,  we  need  hardly  say,  as  full  and  as  interesting  as  the  last.  In  recounting 
the  glories  of  Thermopyke,  Marathon,  Salamis,  and  Platiea,  and  in  narrating  all 
the  chief  facts  of  the  lives  of  Miltiades,  Aristides,  Themistocles,  Cimon,  and 
Pericles,  Dr.  Curtius  has  found  ample  scope  for  his  historical  and  descriptive 
talents.  Besides  these  more  stirring  narratives,  the  reader  will  meet  with  several 
chapters  forming,  as  it  yreve,  distinct  essays,  such  as  those  on  "  The  Unity  of 
Greece,"  «  The  Conflicts  with  the  Barbarians,"  "  The  War  of  Liberation,"  **  The 
Chfowth  and  Power  of  Athens,"  and  "  The  Years  of  Peace,"  all  of  which  are 
singularly  well  done,  and  convey  the  idea  that  Professor  Curtius  is  not  only 
thoroughly  at  home  in  the  whole  of  his  great  subject,  but  has  also  a  singular 
felicity  in  imparting  his  knowledge  to  others. 

Of  Mr.  R.  S.  Gardiner's  work,  entitled  "  Prince  Charles  and  the  Spanish 
Marriage,  1617 — 1623 ;  a  Chapter  of  English  History,"  we  regpret  we  cannot  speak 
in  terms  of  favour  or  regard.  With  an  excellent  subject,  treated  as  it  has  been 
by  many  different  writers  and  from  many  different  points  of  view,  wo  cannot  see 
that  Mr.  Gardiner  has  added  any  thing  to  what  was  well  enough  known  before. 
We  hold  that  he  has  been  laboriously  full  where  he  might  well  have  skimmed 
over  the  surface — any  number  of  pages  being  in  this  fashion  devoted  to  needless 
discussions,  such  as  whether  Ralegh  made  an  earlier  voyage  to  Guiana  than  that 
of  1505,  or  to  a  narrative  of  Ralegh's  last  voyage  to  the  same  portion  of  South 
America ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Gardiner's  incidental  notices  of  the 
eminent  men  with  whom  he  has  had  to  deal  in  different  portions  of  his  story, 
are  feeble  in  conception  and  careless  in  style. 

The  "  Gaelic  Topography  of  Scotland,"  Ac,  by  Colonel  James  A.  Robertsoi\,  is  a 
very  interesting  addition  to  the  linguistic  history  of  England,  considered  as  one 
country,  and,  as  the  condensation  of  a  vast  collection  of  facts,  must  be  consulted 
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by  all  future  students  who  care  about  the  Celtic  race,  their  early  progress,  and 
their  present  remains.  We  venture,  however,  to  think  that  the  gallant  Colonel's 
contention — for  this  is  the  real  upshot  of  his  book — for  the  purity  of  Scottish 
Gaelic,  has  been  sometimes  urged  beyond  all  limits ;  more  than  this,  that,  as  a 
matter  of  &ct,  the  most  accomplished  Celtic  scholar  of  the  present  day  cannot 
absolutely  define  the  boundaries  of  Scottish  Gaelic  and  of  Irish  Erse.  Both  are, 
as  is  well  enough  known,  languages  of  the  Celtic  stock,  as  are  also  Cambrian  or 
Welsh,  and  Manx,  the  native  tongue  of  the  natives  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  Further, 
philologists  have  proved  that  all  these  dialects  are  closely  connected,  yet  he 
would  be  simply  a  wizard  in  languages  who  should  pronounce  absolutely  whether 
a  Celtic  word  at  lona  or  Aberdeen  was  of  pure  Scottish  descent  or  an  Irish 
derivative.  Colonel  Robertson*s  work  has  this  value,  that  we  can  trust  his 
knowledge  of  the  language  he  has  illustrated — ^though  we  think  he  often  refines 
too  much.  He  is,  therefore,  a  safe  guide  whenever  we  wish  to  know  whether  a 
given  name,  whether  of  a  place  or  a  person,  is  to  be  accredited  to  the  Saxon  or 
the  Gael.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  are  few  studies  in  language  that 
will  more  reward  serious  labour  than  those  which  are  devoted  to  the  Celtic,  and 
we  rejoice  to  see  that  these  pursuits  are  now  taken  up  in  a  healthy  spirit — ^that 
people  have  forgotten  the  Vallanceys  and  O'Briens  of  the  last  generation,  to 
follow  such  masters  as  Prichard  and  Diefenbach. 

**  Woman's  Work  and  Woman's  Culture,"  edited  by  Josephine  E.  Butler,  is  a 
collection  of  essays,  all  of  considerable,  and  some  of  great  merit,  and,  on  the  whole, 
we  may  justly  say  the  best  publication  we  have  met  with,  treating  largely,  and, 
for  the  most  part,  with  sound  views,  that  most  difficult  of  all  subjects,  the  extent 
to  which  women  can  be  called  upon  to  do  work  which  has  till  lately  been  appro- 
priated entirely  to  the  male  sex.  The  introductory  essay  by  Mrs.  Butler  herself 
is  one  which  any  woman  might  be  proud  to  have  written,  and  all  the  writers  who 
follow  her  agree  in  one  firm  and  noble  demand,  that  the  education  of  women 
shall  not  in  future  be,  as  it  has  been  almost  always  hitherto,  dwarfed  and 
confined  to  certain  meaningless  generalities,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  very 
best  of  which  the  individual  scholar  can  prove  herself  capable ;  in  other  words, 
that  the  highest  dass  of  education  shall  in  future  be  the  birthright  of  the 
woman  as  fully  as  it  has  been  considered  the  birthright  of  the  man.  Nor  has 
this  cry  come  one  moment  too  soon.  Some  eight  years  ago  the  census  revealed 
the  fact  that  there  were  three  millions  and  a  half  of  women  earning  their  bread 
by  their  own  hands  or  brains,  and  that  of  this  number  two  millions  and  a  half 
were  unmarried.  Further,  that  of  these  workers  there  is  but  too  much  reason  to 
believe  that  no  inconsiderable  portion  are  labouring  at  what  may  be  called 
famine  priceSy  their  hard  lot  being  in  some  degree  created,  in  all  cases  aggra- 
vated, by  the  scant  education  they  have  received,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of 
their  taking  up  with  kinds  of  work  far  inferior  to  and  paying  far  less  than  other 
occupations  in  which  they  might  have  had  their  legitimate  chances.  Other 
excellent  essays  in  this  volume,  and  worthy  of  special  note,  are  that  by  Mrs.  C.  H. 
Pearson,  "  On  some  Historical  Aspects  of  Family  Life ;"  one  by  Miss  Sophia 
Jex-Blake,  earnestly  pleading  for  the  admission  of  women  into  the  medical 
profession ;  one  by  the  Rev.  G.  Butler,  on  "  Education  considered  as  a  Profession 
for  Women,"  the  gist  of  which  is  the  writer's  deliberate  judgment  of  the  power  of 
teaching  residing  in  women ;  one  by  Miss  Cobbe, "  On  the  Final  Cause  of  Women," 
in  other  words,  the  object  for  which  women  have  been  bom  into  the  world,  which 
is  clever,  but  not  so  valuable  as  the  papers  we  have  already  cited;  and. 
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laHtly,  one  by  Miss  Wedgwood, "  On  Female  Suffrage,'*  which  we  think  unne- 
cessary to— we  will  not  say  unworthy  of — the  series.  It  is  a  matter  of  much 
doubt  whether,  if  women  had  really — as  Mr.  Mill  has  consistently  advocated — 
the  right  of  voting  in  elections  for  Parliament,  this  privilege  would  be  exercised 
at  all  adequately  for  woman's  benefit. 

"  The  Gladstone  Government ;  being  Cabinet  Pictures,"  by  a  Templar,  will 
very  well  repay  perusal,  and  has  especial  interest  for  those  who  busy  themselves 
about  social  matters,  and  the  origin,  whether  popular  or  patrician,  of  the  men 
who  now  hold  the  reins  of  empire.  Moreover,  it  will  show  most  clearly  that 
education  at  the  great  public  schools,  at  Oxford,  and  Cambridge,  has  not  lost 
its  weight,  owing  to  the  inflood  of  men  of  the  strongest  liberal  tendencies. 
As  yet,  at  least,  that  lower  stratum,  which  supports  trades'  unions  and  their 
abominations, has  not,  except  in  the  person  of  Mr.  John  Bright,  risen  to  the  surface. 
Thus,  the  Chancellor  Lord  Hatherley  was  a  24th  wrangler  and  Fellow  of  Trinity, 
Cambridge ;  Lord  Clarendon,  Lord  Hartington,  and  Mr.  Childers,  also  Cambridge 
men,  though  of  no  groat  note ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Oxford  sends  to  the 
service  of  the  Crown  no  less  than  six  men  who  are  among  her  most  distinguished 
sons.  Thus  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Cardwell  were  first-class  men,  both  in 
classics  and  mathematics ;  Mr.  Lowe,  first  in  classics  and  second  in  mathematics ; 
liord  Kimberley,  Mr.  Fortescue,  and  Mr.  Goschen,  first-class  men  in  classics. 
Had  Sir  Boundell  Palmer  found  a  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  Government,  as  was 
generally  expected,  we  should  have  had  to  notice  another  Oxford  first-class  man, 
who,  besides  this  later  honour,  had  secured  during  his  undergraduate  career 
almost  every  classical  prize.  If  we  turn  to  the  schools  where  the  above 
brilliant  scholars  and  debaters  were  educated,  we  find  the  Chancellor,  Mr.  Card- 
well,  Mr.  Lowe,  and  Sir  Roundell  Palmer  are  from  Winchester;  Gladstone, 
Lord  Kimberley,  and  Mr.  Fortescue  from  Eton;  and  Mr.  Croschen  from 
Rugby. 

-  The  Rev.  H.  T.  Armfield's  "  Legend  of  Christian  Art,  illustrated  in  the 
Statues  of  Salisbury  Cathedral,"  is  a  work  carefully  executed  by  a  man  who  has 
taste  and  knowledge  enough  to  fit  him  for  the  due  elaboration  of  his  subject. 
The  object  of  his  book  is  "  to  gather  into  a  small  compass  such  information  as 
shall  enable  the  reader  to  decipher  for  himself  the  characters  which  occur  most 
frequently  in  the  representations  of  Sacred  Art,"  and  we  are  bound  to  say  that 
our  author  has  performed  his  task  with  singular  modesty  and  judgment. 
Explaining  in  a  few  clear  words  the  broader  symbolic  features  common  to  all 
phases  of  Religious  Art,  he  gives  an  admirable  account  of  the  noble  structure 
on  which  his  book  is  based.  Those  who  know  Salisbury  well  will  best  judge 
how  accurate  arc  Mr.  Armfield's  pictures. 

"  The  German  Working  Man,  his  Institutions,"  <S^.,  by  James  Samuelson,  is 
a  useful  work,  in  which  the  author  draws  an  able  contrast  between  the  English 
and  the  Continental  working  men,  especially  as  concerns  the  establishment  and 
economic  management  of  Trade  Institutions  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  His 
story  seems  fairly  told,  and  the  writer  has  evidently  done  his  best  to  ascertain 
the  facts  on  which  his  conclusions  depend.  With  this  object  in  view  he  paid 
personal  visits  to  Elberfeld,  to  Kolping's  Roman  Catholic  Institute  at  Cologne, 
to  the  Workmen's  Union  at  Munich,  and  to  many  Institutions  in  Switzerland, 
and  elsewhere  on  the  Continent. 

Of  a  wholly  different  character,  but  exceedingly  well  done,  is  a  work  by 
Colonel  G.  I.  Wolseley,  entitled  "  The  Soldier's  Pocket  Book  for  Field  Service," 
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niie  of  the  mo«t  thoroogbly  practical  and  useiiil  little  books  we  have  erer  bad 
the  pleasure  of  peniaing.  Within  a  small  compass,  Colonel  Wolaelej,  who  has 
fought  his  way  to  command  in  the  Crimea,  India,  and  China — ^having  also  been 
for  some  time  on  the  Btaff,  as  he  is  at  present  Qoarter-Master  General  of  the 
British  Forces  in  Canada — has  condensed  the  result  of  a  very  extended  experience 
and  observation  under  various  heads,  snch  as  "  Advice  to  Tonng  Officers,  **  Hints 
on  Cooking,"  *'  Billets,"  "  Medical  Arrangements,"  **  Barometric  Readings,"  and 
"  Meifsuration ;"  in  all  of  which  the  young  soldier  will  find  a  mine  of  useful 
notices,  some  j>art  necessarily  technical,  but  all  admirably  and  clearly  tM. 
Home  things  he  has  the  courage  to  point  out  which  we  have  not  seen  so  well 
handled  elsewhere.  Thus  his  "  Advice  to  Officers,  as  regards  their  bearing 
towards  their  men,"  is  an  admirable  account  of  the  behaviour  of  a  Christian  and 
a  gentleman,  and  worthy  of  all  possible  encouragement  from  those  who  are 
placed  in  like  situations.  *'  To  officers,"  says  he,  "  brought  np  in  regiments, 
accustomed  to  see  the  ordinary  routine  of  military  life  go  on  as  a  machine,  it 
seldom  occurs  that  any  change  can  be  made  for  the  better.  In  fact,  many  pass 
their  lives  without  discovering  that  the  military  career  has  any  higher  aha  than 
that  of  moving  men  upon  parade  by  a  most  complicated  process  called  drill,  and 
that  of  keeping  order  among  them,  at  all  times,  by  a  rigid  system  of  espionage, 
which  is  believed  to  be  discipline."  Again,  "  Let  us  suit,"  says  he,  "  as  far  as 
possible  the  respective  titles  of  officers,  sergeants,  and  privates,  merging  them 
into  the  one  great  professional  cognomen  of  soldier,  causing  all  ranks  to  feel 
that  it  is  a  noble  title,  of  which  the  general  as  well  as  the  private  may  well  be 
proud.  Let  us  give  up  the  phrase  *  officer  and  gentleman,*  substituting  that  of 
'  soldier '  for  it ;  lot  the  word  '  officer '  be  used  as  seldom  as  possible,  so  that 
the  private  may  really  feel  that  there  is  no  gulf,  as  at  present,  between  them, 
and  that  they  are  merely  separated  by  a  ladder,  the  rungs  of  which  all  can 
equally  aspire  to  mount."  On  the  other  hand,  though  a  decided  opponent  of  the 
old  pipe-clay  notions,  Colonel  Wolseley  is  a  firm  supporter  of  smartness  in  the 
fit  and  fashion  of  a  soldier's  costume,  adding  the  true  remark  which  applies,  we 
regret,  as  strongly  to  the  present  attire  of  modern  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
"  Dross  is  of  much  more  consequence  than  Civil  Ministers  imagine." 

"  Rome  from  the  Fall  of  the  Western  Empire,"  by  George  Trevor,  M.A, 
Canon  of  York,  is  a  very  interesting  subject,  handled  by  a  man  who,  from  early 
manhood,  has  lived  a  life  of  controversy,  and  who  is,  therefore,  fully  np  to  the 
subject,  and  able  to  discuss  it  with  clearness  of  stylo  and  good  judgment. 

Mr.  Baring-Gould,  whoso  volumes  we  have  on  more  than  one  occasion  had 
to  notice  with  praise,  would,  we  think,  do  well  to  let  his  talent  for  compiling 
rest  for  a  while.  Pegasus,  wo  know,  may  be  ridden  till  his  withers  are  wrung, 
and  his  pace  becomes  slow,  and  his  expression  jaded.  So,  too,  of  compilers,  for 
Mr.  Gould's  best  friends  cannot  recall  any  original  ideas  in  his  works ;  their 
subject  may  be  good,  yet  they  may  themselves  weary  one.  Thus,  "  Curiosities 
in  Oldon  Times,"  lacks  freshness  and  vigour,  though  for  those  who  are  not  tired 
of  such  things,  there  is  abundance  of  anecdotes  of  all  classes  and  of  all  kinds. 

*'  Krminiscences  of  Athens  and  of  the  Morea,"  by  the  late  Earl  of  Carnarvon, 
edited  by  his  Son,  is  a  l>ook  which  will  come  home  to  the  heart  of  every  reader 
of  taste  as  one  of  the  most  delightful  collection  of  notes  of  travel  ever  yet 
]K»nniHi.  Those  who  had  the  happiness  of  ei\joying  the  friendship  of  the 
deceased  Earl,  will  be  quite  prepared  for  the  clear  views  enunciated  by  him  on 
over^'  occasion.   Those  who  now  enjoy  a  friendship  with  his  distinguished  Son,  will 
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be  no  less  prepared  to  find  the  relation  from  his  feither's  journals,  and  the 
editing  of  them,  fulfilled  with  equal  taste  and  ability.  The  traveller  appears  to 
have  been  chiefly  interested  with  the  scenery  and  manners  of  the  people ;  but 
throughout  we  find  the  wisest  notices  of  the  political  state  of  its  inhabitants, 
with  a  perfect  appreciation  of  the  influence  for  good  or  for  ill  produced  by  the 
long  subjection  of  the  Greeks  to  the  Turks ;  views,  we  should  add,  propounded 
by  a  firm  well-wisher  to  Greek  Independence. 

George  Cruikshank's  "  Table  Book  "  is  the  revival  of  an  old  book  which  was 
popular  witli  our  fathers,  and  is  not  without  interest  now,  chiefly  from  the 
long — we  are  happy  to  say  still  unclosed — career  of  the  humorist  whose  name 
it  bears.  This  little  volume,  which  contains  pieces  by  Michael  Angelo  Tit- 
marsh,  Shirley  Brooks,  Horace  Mayhew,  Mark  Lemon,  John  Oxenford,  &c.,  has 
been  carefully  edited  by  Gilbert  a  Becket,  and  is  very  amusing.  The  illustra- 
tions, however,  are  of  that  broad  and  extravagant  character  which  was  popular  in 
Cruikshank's  earlier  days,  and  which  are,  we  think,  now  deservedly  held  in  less 
favour  than  of  old.  We  would  scarcely  ask  Cruikshank  to  alter  his  style,  but 
we  are  glad  he  has  had  few  imitators,  at  least  in  this  respect. 

"  The  Blockade  (Le  Blocus),  an  Episode  of  the  First  French  Empire,"  trans- 
lated from  the  French  of  M.  Erckmann-Chatrian,  is  a  very  pleasantly  told  (at 
least  so  far  as  such  a  subject  can  be  pleasant)  story  of  the  blockade  of  Shals- 
burg  in  1814 ;  and  the  various  chances,  whether  of  death  from  cannon-balls,  or 
destruction  of  property  from  fire,  and  the  general  misery  of  a  city  population, 
reduced  nearly  to  starvation,  is  told  by  a  master-pen :  we  suspect,  indeed,  the 
author  must  himself  have  seen  something  of  what  he  describes  so  vividly.  The 
leading  character  in  the  book  is  a  certain  Moses,  a  Jew  dealer  in  what  we  call 
(absurdly  enough,  for,  as  a  rule,  the  sea  has  nothing  to  say  to  them)  "  Marine 
Stores,"  and  who  drives  a  thriving  trade  by  purchasing  for  next  to  nothing  the 
spoib  the  soldiers  had  won  in  former  encounters,  in  return  for  brandy,  provisions, 
&c.,  supplied  to  them  at  famine  prices.  The  conception  and  working  out  of  this 
character  does  M.  Chatrian  great  credit.  The  old  Jew  is  drawn  to  the  life, 
turning  as  he  does  every  thing  into  money,  and  praising  God  for  the  good  luok 
He  has  given  him.  Scarcely  less  excellent  is  the  picture  of  a  sergeant  of 
Napoleon's  Old  Guard,  who  mourns  with  terrible  lamentations  the  fall  of  his 
great  master. 

"  Underground  Life ;  or.  Mines  and  Miners,"  by  L.  Simouin,  is  not  only  a  very 
clover  and  interesting  book,  and,  statistically,  a  valuable  work  for  the  mass  of 
information  collected  and  laid  before  the  reader  on  the  general  subject  its 
title  shadows  forth.  It  is  curious,  too,  that  it  apparently  owes  its  origin  to 
Victor  Hugo's  **  Travailleurs  de  la  Mer."  M.  Simouin  having  the  wit  at  once  to 
perceive  the  direct  connexion  between  the  toib  and  dangers  of  the  seaman,  and 
those  of  the  burrowers  into  the  earth.  It  is  but  just  to  add  that  M.  Simouin  has 
found  an  excellent  translator  in  Mr.  H.  W.  Bristow,  who  has  not  only  shown 
himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  language  he  professes  to  render  into 
English,  but  also  with  the  subject  of  the  book  he  is  translating.  Mr.  Bristow  has 
also  done  good  service  in  toning  down  some  of  M.  Simouin's  natural,  because 
French,  extravagances,  especially  with  reference  to  the  proportion  of  coal  raised 
in  England  and  France.  Thus  M.  Simouin  had  placed  French  production  before 
English,  but  Mr.  Bristow  has  shown  that  England,  in  this  particular,  surpasses 
France  by  more  than  eight  times.  Mr.  Bristow  has  also  been  able  to  reduce 
by  judicious  pruning  much  of  the  too  sensational  character  of  his  original. 
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In  the  Life  of  the  late  George  Pctrie,  LL.D.,  by  his  old  friend  Dr.  Stokes, 
every  one  interested  in  Irish  antiquities  will  find  a  real  treat.  Seldom  have  we 
met  with  a  labour  of  love  so  care^lly,  so  reverently,  and  at  the  same  time  ao 
judiciously  earned  out.  Few  men,  as  is  indeed  well  known,  have  laboured  so 
zealously  as  did  Dr.  Petrie  for  the  preservation  of  every  document,  however 
fragmentary,  which  could  bear  at  all  on  early  Irish  history.  Beginning  so  long 
since  as  1816,  in  the  Dublin  Examiner  of  that  year,  and  following  up  his  views 
in  the  Dublin  Penny  Journal,  with  Monasterboice  for  his  subject,  he  used  all 
his  influence  to  arouse  the  attention  of  his  countrymen  to  the  elucidation  of  the 
genuine  antiquities  of  Ireland.  What  had  been  done,  or  attempted,  ere  he  took  up 
the  subject,  let  the  pages  of  yallancey,Betham, O'Brien,  cum  multis  aliis,  tell,  and 
tell  deplorably.  With  Petrie  the  reign  of  common  sense  began,  and  true  learning 
took  the  place  of  fancies  and  extravagancies  of  the  wildest  nature.  To  Petrie 
Ireland  owes  the  discovery  of  the  second  part  of  the  "Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters,"  the  purchase  of  the  Southwell  Collection  of  MSS.,  and  that  of  the 
Chevalier  O'Crorman,  not  forgetting  those  of  Sir  W.  Betham,  and  of  Messrs. 
Hodges  and  Smith.  From  1833  to  1846  Petrie  laboured  diligently  on  the 
Ordnance  Topogi-aphical  Survey  of  Ireland,  during  the  same  period  giving  to 
the  world  his  "  Antiquities  of  Tara,"  and  the  "  Ecclesiastical  Architecture  of 
Ireland."  We  may  add  that  his  account  of  the  Bound  Towers  of  Ireland  has 
hitherto  satisfied  all  reasoning  students,  and  that  we  can  hardly  hope  for  a  more 
sensible  explanation  of  them.  It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  Dr.  Petrie 
was  by  birth  a  Scotchman,  and  that  for  many  years  of  his  early  life  he  supported 
himself  by  his  drawings  and  engravings.  He  was  a  pupil  of  L.  Danby,  in  the 
Drawing  School  of  the  Dublin  Society. 

"  Hallamshire ;  its  History  and  Topography,"  by  the  late  Joseph  Hunter, 
newly  edited  by  the  Rev.  Alfred  Gatty,  is  a  book  the  original  of  whicb  was 
published  half  a  century  ago.  At  Mr.  Hunter's  death,  in  1861,  his  own  annotated 
copy  was  sold  for  60/.,  and  was  subsequently  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  present 
editor.  We  consider  that  Mr.  Gratty  has  well  fulfilled  the  duty  imposed  upon 
him,  and  has  added  with  a  loving  hand,  and  with  a  wise  discrimination,  a  mass 
of  new  matter  to  Mr.  Hunter's  original  work. 

"  Researches  in  the  Highlands  of  Turkey,"  by  the  Rev.  H.  F.  Tozer,  is  a  book 
as  different,  probably,  from,  the  one  we  have  thus  noticed  as  can  be  well 
imagined ;  yet  it  is  deserving  of  nearly  equal  praise.  Mr.  Tozer 's  work  is  the 
result  of  hard  scholastic  labour  in  his  own  University,  his  words  being,  as  it 
were,  a  supplement  to  his  previous  studies ;  and  we  thank  him  for  an  admirable 
work,  carried  out  by  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman. 

The  Rev.  Greville  Chester,  who  has  recently  issued  a  volume  entitled  "  Trans- 
atlantic Sketches  in  the  West  Indies,  South  America,  Canada,  and  the  United 
States,"  is  well  known  for  his  attention  to  archeeological  objects  in  every  place  he 
has  visited  during  his  long  and  widely-extended  tours ;  but,  so  far  as  we  know, 
this  is  the  first  book  he  has  published,  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  it  may  as 
well  be  his  last,  unless  he  changes  alike  the  tone  and  the  language  in  which  he 
has  written  his  present  work.  The  fact  is,  one  tires  at  last  of  hearing  the  same 
form  of  abuse  repeated  in  each  separate  page.  The  round  man  in  the  square 
hole,  and  the  square  man  in  the  round,  did  very  well  for  one  season,  less  well  for 
the  second ;  for  the  very  truth  of  the  adage  was  wearying,  and  the  lover  of  excite- 
ment longed  for  a  new  image ;  so  when  Mr.  Chester  tells  us,  as  he  does  in  every 
other  page  of  this  volume,  tiiat  the  unfailing  habit  of  Englishmen  in  all  places. 
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and  in  all  climates,  is  to  perpetrate  blunders,  where  their  far-sighted  neighbonrs 
would  have  done  the  reverse;  we  may  admit  his  facts,  but  sicken  over  his 
illustrations.  It  is  the  old,  old  story  (we  hope  that  this  may  not  be  the  actual  state 
of  the  writer),  and  Horace  puts  the  case  as  concisely  as  any  one  of  his  imitators, 

**  Coelum,  non  animum,  mutant,  qui  trans  mare  currunt." 

Some,  however,  of  the  illustrations  of  his  theme  are  amusing,  and  Ure,  too, 
probably  borne  out  by  the  facts.  Thus,  at  Barbadoes,  he  remarks  that  *'  Let  ill 
alone,"  is  the  rule  of  Church  and  State,  while  his  statement  of  the  culminatory 
result  of  English  stupidity,  the  West  Indian  Mail-Ship  Station  at  St.  Thomas's, 
is,  or  rather  would  be,  singularly  forcible,  only  that  this  station  has  ceased  to 
exist  for  more  than  two  years.  We  must  confess  we  agree  with  a  critic  who  has 
written  somewhere  else  that  "  a  traveller  who  firets  and  fumes  about  foreign 
customs  which  he  finds  strange,  is  a  bore ;  but  one  who  constantly  and  pertina- 
ciously abuses  his  own  country  is  considerably  worse."  We  notice  the  same 
tempered  mind  wherever  this  author  goes.  In  the  States,  he  does  find  some 
things  done  worse  than  they  would  have  been  done  by  the  British ;  bat  then  the 
inhabitants  of  these  lands  vaxy  much  in  the  North,  South,  East,  and  West,  and 
agree  in  one  only  common  pecnliaritj,  their  "  Extreme  Englishness,"  whatever 
this  phrase  may  mean.  Lastly,  as  a  crumb  of  comfort,  we  may  notice  that  in 
Canada  he  finds  refinement  he  can  discover  nowhere  else,  thanks  to  what  he  is 
pleased  to  call  their  "  French  element ;"  while,  on  the  other  hand,  his  judgment 
of  the  morality  of  the  New  England  States  tends  to  show  that — ^in  his  opinion, 
at  least — the  descendants  of  the  **  God-fearing  Puritans  "  are  practically  a  **  God- 
denying  population."  We  cannot  think  that  books  like  this  one  are  of  any 
value  to  the  present  generation,  for  they  tell  us  nothing  we  did  not  know 
before,  while  the  tone  in  which  they  are  composed,  and  the  feelings  they 
are  supposed  to  give  vent  to,  are  just  the  very  ones  most  alien  to  all  true 
Christianity.  Had  Mr.  Chester's  object  been,  what  we  are  far  from  thinking 
that  it  was,  to  show  how  sadly  English  people  have  degenerated  by  settling  in 
and  colonizing  far  distant  lands,  his  remarks,  supposing  them  what  they  are  not, 
the  matured  and  grave  judgment  of  a  far-seeing  student  of  mankind,  might  have 
had  a  certain  value. 

Mr.  H.  T.  Biley  has  gone  on  with  the  excellent  work  of  which  he  has  already 
completed  two  volumes,  and  in  volume  the  third  of  the  **  Chronica  Monasterii 
S.  Albani,  Gesta  Abbatum,"  &c.,  has  given  abundant  evidence  of  his  skill,  know- 
ledge, and  judgment  as  an  editor — ^talents  greatly  required  by  any  one  who  shall 
devote  himself  to  the  study  and  the  explanation  of  so  quaint  an  author  as  Thomas 
Walsingham.  The  period  comprehended  in  this  volume  is  from  a.d.  1349 — 
A.D.  1411,  and  in  it  will  be  found  admirable  pictures  of  many  once  famous,  but  now 
nearly  forgotten,  personages.  Of  these,  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  is  that  of 
Alice  Perers,  the  favourite  of  the  old  king,  Edward  III.,  whose  father.  Sir  Richard 
Perers,  was,  during  some  part  of  this  period,  in  the  Bishop's  Gaol,  at  Bishop's 
Stortford,  under  the  accusation  of  more  than  one  deliberate  act  of  theft.  Another 
matter  of  much  interest  is  the  incidental  notice  of  the  fiunous  portrait  of 
Richard  II.  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber,  of  which,  we  venture  to  think,  Mr. 
George  Soharf  was  scarcely  aware  when  he  published  his  well  known  and  excellent 
description  of  it.  Mr.  Riley  thinks  that  this  portrait  was  painted  in  commemo- 
ration of  two  leading  events  in  that  king's  reign :  the  sitting  of  Richard's  second 
Parliament  in  Old  Palace-yard,  Westminster,  and  the  swearing  of  the  Lords 
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spiritual  and  temporal  before  the  shrine  of  Edward  the  Confessor  that  thej  would 
observe  the  statutes  passed  in  that  Parliament.  Richard  is  said  to  have  sat  in 
this  Parliament  on  a  lofty  throne  with  the  crown  on  his  head  and  the  sceptre  in 
his  hand.  Mr.  Riley  states  his  belief  "  that  the  life-like  portrait  of  that  king 
seated  in  state,  with  crown  and  sceptre,  upon  what,  from  its  construction  (tiie 
height  of  its  pinnacles,  and  the  fact  of  its  being  raised  on  a  step  or  steps),  may 
certainly  be  called  a  lofly  throne  "  was  painted  in  remembrance  of  this  event. 
Certain  it  is  that  this  portrait  once  hung  in  the  choir  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Alban's, 
having,  perhaps,  been  painted,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Riley,  for  the  then  abbot» 
William  of  Colchester.  What  became  of  it  after  this  is  by  no  means  clear,  but  it 
is  not  unlikely,  as  this  writer  imagines,  that  on  the  abbot's  disgrace,  and  to  pro- 
tect it  from  the  hostility  of  the  Bolingbroke  party, ''  it  was  removed  from  the 
abbot's  palace  to  the  interior  of  the  abbey,  where  no  one  could  molest  it  Tinder 
penalties  of  sacrilege.'*  The  rest  of  the  history  of  this  celebrated  picture  is  well 
given,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark,  in  Mr.  Scharfs  account  of  its 
restoration  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Richmond.  With  this  volume  Mr. 
Riley  brings  to  a  conclusion  the  "  Gesta  Abbatum."  The  "  Chronica  "  are  to 
follow,  together  with  the  work  of  John  of  Amundesham,  which  is  also  to  be 
edited  by  bim.  We  wish  him  equal  success  in  future  volumes  with  that  he  has 
already  achieved. 

Other  works  of  interest,  which,  however,  our  space  forbids  us  from  noticing  in 
any  detail  here,  are  the  following  :— 

"  The  Travels  of  a  Hindoo  to  Various  Parts,  Bengal,  and  Upper  India,"  by 
Bhotenautb  Chunder,  has  its  value  as  showing  the  extent  in  which  European 
ideas  and  European  influences  have  influenced  the  mind  of  the  younger  race  of 
the  natives  of  India. 

The  "  General  Tendency  of  Russian  Literature,"  by  N.  Strachoff. 

**  American  Fish-Culture,  embracing  all  the  Details  of  Artificial  Breeding  and 
Rearing  of  Trout,  &c.,"  by  Thaddeus  Norris. 

"  The  Worthies  of  Cumberland.  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  James  Graham,  Bart.," 
by  Henry  Lonsdale,  M.D. 

"  The  Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,"  by  W.  F.  Hook,  D.D.,  Dean 
of  Chichester.  An  excellent  work,  well  begun,  and  well  continued ;  perhaps  most 
interesting  in  that  it  shows  that  Cardinal  Pole  was  more  responsible  for  the  evil 
deeds  of  the  period  than  most  people  think — perhaps  are  ready  to  believe.  Most 
valuable,  too,  is  the  humane  and  charitable  judgment  passed  on  the  Queen  and 
on  Polo  by  the  author,  as  persons  believing  to  the  fullest  in  their  inmost  heart* 
that  every  step  they  took  for  the  eradication  of  what  they  believed  to  be  heresy, 
was  a  direct  gain  to  the  Church,  and,  through  the  Church,  to  Christianity. 

"  The  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest  of  England ;  its  Causes  and  Results," 
by  Edward  Freeman.  Vol.  III.  A  continuation  of  a  very  able,  but  very  one- 
sided view  of  this  great  question.  Moreover,  a  somewhat  elaborate  volume,  con- 
sidering that  it  treats  of  one  year  only,  viz.  the  reign  of  Harold  and  the  inter- 
regnum. 

"Travels  and  Adventures  in  South  and  Centi*al  America,"  by  Don  Ramon 
Paez. 

"  The  Feudal  Castles  of  France,"  by  the  author  of  "  Flemish  Interiors."  A 
work  of  considerable  merit,  and,  on  the  whole,  well  worthy  perusal. 

The  "  Annals  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,"  by,  we  regret  to  say,  the  late  Dean  of 
St.  Paul's  (Dr.  Milman),  is  a  volume  which  will  challenge  comparison  with  almost 
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aiiy  other  work  of  the  Mone  or  kindred  character.  Far  better  is  it,  in  our  jadg- 
mput,  than  Dean  Stanley's  "  Memorials  of  Westminster  "  in  this  respect,  especially, 
that  it  is  (ar  less  crowded  with  miscellaneous  details,  and  that  the  general  pro- 
gress of  the  story  is  much  more  evenly  told  and  more  readily  comprehensible.  No 
one  will,  we  presume,  question  the  ability  of  Dean  Stanley,  but  somehow  his  story 
lacks  clearness,  while  it  rests  often  on  references  which  it  is  not  easy  to  follow. 

"  My  Recollections  of  Felix  Mendelssohn  Bartholdy,  and  his  Letters  to  Me," 
by  Edward  Dcoriert,  fill  a  void  we  have  often  felt  in  the  life  of  this — the  greatest 
of  modem  musical  geniuses.  His  public  life  we  know  well  enough,  but  this 
account  supplies  what  we  all  wanted~detaiLi  of  him  in  his  own  home  and  in 
his  home  circle. 

"  Retrospect  and  Prospects  of  Indian  Policy,"  by  Miyor  Evans  Bell,  late  of 
the  Madras  Staff  Cori)s.  A  good  and  valuable  treatise  for  those  who  care  to  know 
the  results  and  the  working  of  recent  legislation  with  regard  to  the  army  in  India. 

"  The  Life  of  Mary  Russell  Mitford,"  by  the  Rev.  A.  G.  LEstrange. 

"  Travels  in  the  Central  Caucasus  and  Bashan,  &c.,"  by  Douglas  W.  Freshfield. 
An  admirable  geographical  memoir  worthy  of  men  who  have  already  achieved 
renown  in  the  Alpine  regions  of  Europe. 

"  Albert  Durer ;  his  Life  and  Works,"  by  W.  B.  Scott,  and  "The  History  of 
the  Life  of  Albrecht  Diirer,  of  Nuremberg,"  by  Mrs.  Charles  Heaton.  Both 
excellent  descriptions  of  the  daily  life  and  habits  and  genius  of  one  of  the  gpreatest 
of  the  artists  of  Germany  when  that  land  was  just  emerging  from  the  darkness  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  telling  much  we  are  glad  to  learn  of  the  "  Evangelist  of  Arts," 
and  recalling  to  our  minds  with  singular  force  the  truth  and  justice  of  the  trans* 
atlantic  poet,  who,  years  ago,  said  of  him,  in  most  touching  lines, — 

"  Emigravit "  is  the  inscription  on  the  tombstone  where  he  lies— 
Dead  he  is  not,  but  departed,  for  the  artist  never  dies." 

'*  A  Reply  to  Cobbett's  '  History  of  the  Protestant  Reformation  in  England 
nnd  Irvlancl,*  "  by  C.  H.  Collette.  A  good  attempt,  but  feebly  carried  out.  It 
iniiMt,  however,  be  remembered  that  Cobbett  was  essentially  a  controversialist, 
and  unsparing  for  right  or  wrong.  We  cannot,  therefore,  wholly  blame  those  who 
are  not  convinced  by  his  sarcasms  from  replying  too  much  after  his  own 
fiixhion. 

**  Ancient  and  Modem  India,"  by  Mrs.  Manning.  An  excellent  book  of  its 
chiM«,  and  full  of  well-assoKed  and  varied  information. 

**  Life  and  Letten*  of  Faraday,"  by  Dr.  Bence  Jones.  An  admirable  account 
of  one  of  the  greatest  philosophers  whom  the  world  has  known,  treated  with  that 
gentlencHK  and  humility  which  those  who  knew  him  well  are  so  well  also  satisfied 
was  luH  true  character. 

**  Hugh  Latimer;  a  Biography,"  by  the  Rev.  R.  Demans,  M.A.  "Lives  of 
Eminent  S4»rjt»ants-at-Law,"  by  W.  H.  Woolrj'ch.  Both  biographical  sketches  of 
a  certain  interest,  but  hardly,  we  deem,  worth}'  of  a  separate  notice  under  our 
heading  of  "  Biography." 

"Over  the  Alleghunies  and  acnws  the  Prairie**,"  by  J.  L.  Peyton. 

**  Colorado ;  its  Resources,  Parks,  and  Progress,  as  a  New  Field  for  Emigra- 
ti«»n/'  by  W.  Blackmore. 

**  British  Expedition  to  Abyssinia,"  by  Capt  H.  M.  Hozier.  An  excellent 
account  by  a  well-practised  pen,  as  every  student  of  military  strategy  knows, 
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which,  however,  we  forbear  to  notice  here,  as  we  have  already  commented  at  some 
length  on  other  Abyssinian  memorialists. 

The  present  year  has  not  been  rich  in  poetical  contributions,  but  we  have  at 
last  before  us  the  completion  of  Robert  Browning's  poem,  "  The  Ring  and  the 
Book,"  and  are  enabled  to  form  some  judgment  of  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
treated  his  whole  subject ;  and  sure  we  are  that  we  do  not  speak  too  enthu« 
siastically  when  we  say  that  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  works  in  the  English 
language.  It  is  hard,  indeed,  to  describe  what  is  so  very  diverse,  and  which, 
in  fact,  reminds  us  of  nothing  so  much  as  Dryden's  fiunous  description  of 
Achitophel,— 

"  A  man  so  various  that  he  seemed  to  be, 
Not  one,  but  all  mankind's  epitome." 

So  is  it  with  Robert  Browning's  poem.  It  seems  to  contain  every  thing — ^the 
buried  wisdom  of  the  ancient  world,  and  the  bright  but  evanescent  brilliancy  of 
the  intellectual  world  of  the  present  day,  and  the  whole  clothed  in  language  of 
such  exquisite  beauty  that  it  is  all  but  impossible  to  make  any  selection  wi^out 
doing  an  injustice  to  the  portions  not  selected. 

"  Walpole ;  or.  Every  Man  has  his  Price  ;  a  Comedy  in  Rhyme,"  by  Lord  Lytton, 
will  naturally  arrest  attention,  not  only  as  the  performance  of  a  veteran  man  of 
letters,  and  without  forgetting  his  shorter  and  more  recent,  yet  not  less  brilliant, 
talents  as  a  statesman  and  an  orator,  but  for  the  novelty  which  its  title  repre> 
sents.  One  is  not  prepared  for  a  well-constructed,  entertaining  play  in  anapaestic 
metre ;  yet  such  is  Lord  Lytton's  last  work,  and  it  is  a  surprise  and  at  the  same 
time  a  most  pleasant  one.  Whether  it  will  act  is  another  matter ;  but  that  it 
can  and  will  be  adapted  to  the  stage  we  can  have  no  doubt.  Walpole  is  naturally 
the  central  figure  around  whom  the  rest  of  the  characters  are  grouped,  but 
Sir  Sydney  Bellairs,  the  smart  "  man  about  town,"  his  lovely  and  delicate  sister 
Lucy,  and  Selden  Blount,  are  each  pictures  in  themselves,  and  such  as,  probably, 
no  living  writer  excepting  Lord  Lytton  could  have  sketched.  How  gpracefiilly 
and  how  happily  he  makes  his  self-chosen  metre  act  as  he  requires,  the  following 
description  of  Walpole  soliloquizing  will  well  attest, — 

.  ..."  I  wonder  what  lies  the  historians  will  tell 
When  they  babble  of  one  Robert  Walpole  !     Well,  well ; 
Let  them  sneer  at  his  blunders,  declaim  on  his  vices,  . 

Cite  the  rogues  whom  he  purchased,  and  rail  at  the  prices  : 
They  shall  own  that  all  lust  for  revenge  he  withstood ; 
And,  if  lavish  of  gold,  he  was  sparing  of  blood  ; 
And  when  England  was  threatened  by  France  and  by  Rome, 
He  forced  Peace  from  abroad  and  encamped  her  at  home ; 
And  the  freedom  he  lefb,  rooted  firm  in  fair  laws. 
May  o'ershadow  the  feults  of  deeds  done  in  her  cause  ! " 

while  one  noble  line  follows,  which  expresses  the  national  dislike  the  whole 
English  race  have  to  cruelty — 

"  No  Briton  likes  blood  in  the  air  that  he  breathes," 

and  which  honourably  distinguishes  our  people  from  even  the  French. 

Lord  Kinloch's  "  Faith's  Jewels  presented  in  Verse;  with  other  Devout  Verses," 
is  a  small  collection  of  poems,  which,  for  their  exquisite  tone  of  high  and  holy 
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feeling,  ought  to  come  home  to  the  heart  of  every  Christian.  We  say  this 
advisedly ;  for  though  the  author  is  unquestionably  a  Presbyterian,  he  nowhere 
obtrudes  on  his  readers  those  views  which  may  be  considered  peculiar  to  his 
faith  and  creed,  but,  on  the  contrary,  begins  with  a  series  of  thoughts  suggested 
by  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  the  Apostles'  Creed.  We 
cannot  take  up  this  little  book  without  a  real  admiration  for  the  skill,  as  well  as 
the  good  taste,  with  which  it  has  been  brought  together.  No  religious  differences 
we  may  have  with  the  writer  can  blind  our  sense  of  the  sincere  piety  and 
unaffected  humility  which  pervade  its  pages,  and  this  is  surely  more  important 
than  the  construction  of  any  number  of  verses  faultless  alike  in  their  ring  and  in 
the  adaptation  of  their  metre.  The  fact  is,  Lord  Kinloch's  verses  are  often  not 
absolutely  perfect ;  many  rough  and  unkempt  (if  wo  may  use  the  term)  periods 
may  be  found  among  them ;  but  the  sentiments  are  invariably  of  the  highest 
and  of  the  most  ennobling  character.  The  space  we  have  at  our  command  does  not 
admit  of  many  extracts,  but  the  following,  from  a  poem  entitled  the  "  Gifts  of  the 
Dead,"  will  show  his  forcible  and  manly  Christian  style.  After  noticing  the  many 
gifts  we  receive  from  the  living,  the  poem  speaks  of  the  dead  in  the  following 
touching  lines : — 

"  They  bring  thee  quiet  memories,  like  the  calm 
Of  that  dim  day^  than  sunshine's  glow  more  pleasant ; 
Thoughts  of  the  past  that  are  diffused  like  balm 
Throughout  the  painful  present. 

"  They  bring  thee  feelings  towards  the  once  beloved 
Unmix'd  with  aught  which  earth  had  shed  to  taint  them. 
And  charms  portray 'd  more  bright  than  here  they  proved. 
Even  when  love's  self  might  paint  them. 

"  They  bring  before  thee  friends  all  faultless  seen, 
Thy  mind  o'er  nothing  save  o'er  virtue  ranging  : 
Friends  of  unruffled  brow,  and  sweet  bright  mien, 
p'  And  kindness  never  changing. 

^  **  They  bring  theo  patience  when  thou'rt  most  distress'd. 

Teaching  that  now  no  flowers  more  fair  can  wither ; 
And  hopes  of  Heaven,  such  as  were  ne'er  possess'd 
Till  they  themselves  went  thither. 

"  They  bring  thee  blest  examples,  e'en  as  arms 
On  which  to  lean,  and  know  they  ne'er  wiU  fail  thee  ; 
Death-bed  assurances,  which  hush  alarms 
When  fears  of  death  assail  thee. 

**  Still  more  they  bring  thee.     Hath  God's  Word  proclaim'd 
That  ministering  spirits  aid  to  man  are  giving  P 
The  Dead  are  'mongst  them,  though  the  Dead  they're  named 
They  are  in  truth  the  living." 


.M 


"  The  Holy  Grail,  and  other  Poems,"  by  Alfred  Tennyson.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Mr.  Tennyson  in  the  principal  poem  included  in  this  collection  has 
fully  maintained  his  reputation,  though  we  cannot  say  that  "  The  Holy  Grail " 
is  pleasant  reading.    It  is  throughout  sad  and  miserable,  scarcely  any  where 
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enlivened  by  a  gleam  of  sunshine,  and  it  is,  moreover,  often  difficult  to  discern 
the  meaning  latent  under  a  flood  of  beautiful  English.  Like  most  of  Mr.  Tenny- 
son's Idylls,  the  subject  is  taken  from  the  fanciful  period  of  King  Arthur,  but 
it  differs  almost  wholly  from  any  of  those  he  has  hitherto  put  forth,  and 
especially  in  this,  that  while  all  his  previous  poems  of  this  class  express  a 
living  sense  of  belief,  in  this  one  haziness  and  a  sort  of  incredulity  is  the 
prevailing  .tone.  Thus  all  the  wonders  of  the  "  Holy  Grail " — tlie  vision,  the 
divine  behest,  and  the  miracles — are  made  to  be  the  result  of  the  too-excited 
brain  of  a  beautiful  nun ;  in  short,  a  poetic  development  of  mesmerism.  Sir 
Galahad,  the  youngest  of  the  knights,  was  the  first  to  be  infected  with  the  nun's 
belief,  and  from  her  it  spread  to  his  companions,  till  at  length  the  king  sees  his 
noble  band  of  warriors  struck  down,  as  it  were,  by  a  great  madness.  The 
description  of  her  vision  to  her  brother.  Sir  Percivale,  is  one  of  the  most 
exquisite  pieces  in  the  volume, — 

"  And  *  O  my  brother,  Percivale,*  she  said, 
*  Sweet  brother,  I  have  seen  the  Holy  Grail : 
For,  waked  at  dead  of  night,  I  heard  a  sound 
As  of  a  silver  horn  from  o'er  the  hills 
Blown,  and  I  thought — "  It  is  not  Arthur's  use 
To  hunt  by  moonlight,"  and  the  slender  sound 
As  from  a  distance  beyond  distance  grew. 
Coming  upon  me.     Oh,  never  harp,  nor  horn. 
Nor  ought  we  blow  with  breath,  or  touch  with  hand. 
Was  like  that  music  as  it  came ;  and  then 
Stream'd  through  my  cell  a  cold  and  silver  beam. 
And  down  the  long  beam  stole  the  Holy  Grail, 
Rose-red,  with  beatings  in  it,  as  if  alive. 
Till  all  the  white  walls  of  my  cell  were  dyed 
With  rosy  colours  leaping  on  the  wall ; 

And  then  the  music  faded,  and  the  Grail  ~\ 

Pass'd  and  the  beam  decay 'd,  and  from  the  walls, 
The  rosy  quiverings  died  into  the  night. 

So  now  the  Holy  Thing  is  here  again  J 

Among  us,  brother,  fast  thou  too  and  pray — 
That  80  perchance  the  vision  may  be  seen 
By  thee  and  those,  and  all  the  world  be  heal'd  I" 

We  have  been  favoured  this  year  with  a  crop  of  novels  not  less  numerous  than 
on  former  occasions :  we  shall,  however,  be  content  with  but  a  brief  notice  of 
this  branch  of  literature. 

"  Hirell,"  by  the  author  of  "  Abel  Drake's  Wife,"  will  satisfy  most  readers  of 
works  of  fiction.  It  is  clearly  written,  artistically  woven  together,  as  &r  as  the 
story  goes,  and  about  as  moral  in  its  character  as  the  devotees  of  this  kind  of 
reading  would  probably  desire. 

On  the  other  hand,  "  A  County  Family,"  by  the  author  of  "  Lost  Sir  Massing- 
berd,"  is  as  feeble  and  weak  as  the  other  is  smart  and  clever,  and  leaves  no  sense 
behind  but  one  of  weariness.  We  think  such  useless  labour  may  be  compared 
with  one  of  the  strangest  and  most  useless  works  which  has  been  recently 
brought  out  by  a  Mr.  Brightwell,  to  wit,  "  A  Concordance  of  the  Entire  Works 
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of  Alfred  Tennjaon/'  filling  some  477  largo  octavo  pages.  Really,  when  there  is 
80  much  written  and  printed  which  is  worthy  of  perusal,  wc  feel  hound  to 
enter  our  protest  against  a  huge  volume  which  can  have  little  or  no  value  hut  as 
an  unworthy  adulation  of  the  poet  for  the  sake  of  the  publishers. 

"  Orval ;  or,  The  Fool  of  Time ;  and  other  Imitations  or  Paraphrases,"  by 
Robert  Lytton,  is  a  work  s^ui  generii,  and  peculiar,  perhaps  we  ought  rather 
to  say  unique.  It  appears  that  while  conceiving  the  idea  of  a  poem,  he 
met  with  another,  called  the  "  Infernal  Comedy,"  by  Count  Krasinski,  which 
entirely  superseded  it.  "  Every  detail  of  it,"  says  he,  "  remained  impressed  on 
my  memory,  and  so  confused  and  embarrassed  all  subsequent  attempts  to  complete 
my  own  conception  that  I  finally  resolved  to  abandon  it  altogether.  I  was, 
however,  unwilling  to  do  this,  without  any  record  of  the  feelings  which  thus 
induced  me  to  relinquish  a  work  which  had  long  occupied  my  time  and  my 
thoughts ;  and  while  the  effect  of  the  Polish  poem  was  yet  fresh  on  my  mind, 
the  following  paraphrase  of  it  was  written  with  a  rapidity  which  is  perhaps  the 
best  guarantee  of  its  fidelity."  We  may  add  that  Orval  is  extremely  interesting, 
and  full  of  human  life  under  many  and  varied  forms. 

"  M.  or  N.,"  by  G.  J.  Whyte  Melville,  is  a  book  which  Mr.  Melville  ought 
not  to  have  written.  Wo  have  had  enough  of  the  sensation  stories  of  the 
Miss  Braddon  kind ;  but  here  is  one  which  surpasses  any  thing  that  Miss  Braddon 
has  yet  perpetrated.  Here  wo  find  a  fashionable  lUid  beautiful  young  woman 
face  to  face  in  her  own  bed-room  with  a  burglar ;  then,  having  got  rid  of  him 
for  the  nonce,  allowing  him  to  force  his  way  into  her  house  in  Belgrave-square ; 
then  working  with  him  against  a  lawyer  who  had  succeeded  in  extorting  from 
her  a  written  promise  of  marriage ;  the  burglar  being  ultimately  employed  to 
garrotte  the  lawyer,  so  that  this  virtuous  and  too  sensitive  damsel  may  marry 
a  certain  Lord  Bearwarden, — and  much  more  stuff  of  the  same  kind. 

Of  nearly  the  same  stamp  is  a  novel  entitled  '*  So  Runs  the  World  Away," 
this  time  by  a  lady,  Mrs.  A.  L.  Steele,  a  name  which,  for  the  writer's  own  sake, 
we  hope  is  an  assumed  one,  seeing  that  she  has  published  a  story  which  outrages 
all  the  laws  of  ordinary  morality,  and  is,  at  the  same  time,  not  cleverer  as  a  com- 
position than  the  most  worthless  modern  French  novel.  The  heroine  is  young 
and  beautiful,  with  great  talents  of  alluring  and  captivating  men,  and  the  cauno 
therefore  of  infinite  misery  to  her  husband,  and,  indeed,  to  almost  every  man 
who  comes  within  her  meshes. 

"  The  Scape-goat,"  by  Leo,  is  a  clever,  but  to  our  mind,  an  uninteresting 
story,  just  in  the  same  sense  that  the  brown  leaves  of  autumn  recall  decay.  It  is 
the  life  of  a  young  unprincipled  fashionable  fast "  man  aboat  tovm,"  and,  as  such,  is 
probably  true  enough.  Yet  cui  bono  1  Most  of  us  have  known  such  specimens. 
Few  wish  to  have  the  canvas  strained  to  record  their  features ;  fewer  still  who 
have  themselves  known  such  life  care  to  have  it  described  for  the  disgust  of 
maiden  aunts  or  gentler  sisters.  The  book  itself  is  peculiar  for  its  title-page  in 
red  ink  with  a  broad  black  mourning  band  ;  and  the  writer  of  it,  like  Trelawney 
in  the  "  Younger  Son,"  most  likely  describes  his  own  career  under  the  por- 
traiture of  the  "  Scape-goat."  The  story  we  have  not  space  to  give  in  detail 
here.  The  hero,  "  Leo,"  begins  by  falling  head-ovei>ears  in  love  with  a  lovely, 
young,  and  pure-minded  girl ;  but  hard-hearted  parents  intervene ;  so  this  scheme 
fails.  Then  we  find  him  after  a  brief  interval  none  the  less  in  love  with  Lula. 
(Where,  by-the-bye,  did  the  writer  pick  up  this  lovely  name  P  which  is  not,  as 
it  looks.  Oriental :  we  fancy  it  belongs  to  no  language  but  the  author's.)     Then 
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he  goes  on  to  the  "Great  Babylon/'  and  makes  equally  fierce  love  to  Mrs. 
Molasses — another  sweet  and  equally  original  name — of  coarse,  too,  **  beautiful 
and  kind,"  and  equally,  of  course,  the  wife  of  an  aged  fool,  who  has  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  her  husband.  But  this  plan  fsiils  too.  "  Molasses  "  quarrels  with 
'*  Leo,"  and  makes  mischief  with  "  Lula,"  on  which  this  hero  behaves  as  might 
be  expected — bee-like  skims  from  flower  to  flower — picks  up  a  Brompton  actress, 
and,  deeply  in  debt,  sighs  for  a  rich  wife.  At  last  this  hope  is  nearly  realized, 
when  the  rich  daughter  of  the  Manchester  merchant  receives  through  her  father 
an  anonymous  letter  telling  her  what  this  "  Leo  "  really  is  like.  Finally,  mad 
with  despair,  the  hero  rushes  across  France  as  fast  as  express  steam  will  carry 
him,  to  receive  the  dying  words  of  Lula,  which,  however,  he  feils  to  hear — 
being  crippled  for  life  in  a  dreadful  accident.  Such,  closely  condensed^  is  the 
story  of  the  "  Scape-g^t,"  wherein  we  &il  to  see  the  justice  or  the  truth  of 
the  title.  All  we  see  in  the  story  is  the  commonest  of  common  morals — ^that, 
good  for  nothing,  the  hero  of  it  well  deserved  every  misfortune  that  befell  him. 
Intensely  selfish,  worthless  in  every  phase  of  his  life,  careless  of  all  feeling 
for  others,  and  specially  for  that  of  women,  his  fate  excites  no  pity,  and 
assuredly  no  wonder.  His  end  in  a  Bath  chair,  wheeled  along  the  Lake  of 
Geneva,  inditing  this  any  thing  but  pleasant  story  of  his  mean  and  contemptible 
career,  is  one  witli  which  we  cordially  sympathize,  as  a  stem  but  just  retribution. 

"  The  Crust  and  the  Cake,"  by  Edward  Garrett,  disappoints  the  reader  as  he 
reads  on.  The  conmiencement.is  indeed  good,  but  the  later  parts  of  the  volumes 
cease  to  have  the  attraction  of  the  earlier  portions.  We  think,  had  Mr.  Garrett 
not  been  fiiscinated  by  the  customary  three  volumes,  he  might  have  made  a  good 
and  effective  story  in  two  volumes. 

We  doubt  whether  "  Viola  "  will  at  all  increase  the  reputation  of  the  author  of 
"  My  Son's  Wife,"  filled,  as  it  is,  to  the  overflowing  with  the  sti*angest  sensational 
stories,  often  ill-adapted,  and  generally  ill-arranged.  Of  course,  there  is  plenty 
of  fine  writing,  but  this  without  the  pegs  of  sound  sense,  or  a  really  well-con- 
ceived story  whereon  to  hang  it,  seems  to  us  more  than  thrown  away.  Surely 
Miss  Braddon  has  much  to  answer  for,  in  that  she  has  called  into  existence  a 
crowd  of  followers,  scarcely  one  of  whom  has  one  ray  of  her  undoubted  genius. 

We  recommend  our  readers  not  to  read  "  Wavemey  Court,"  by  Mr.  G.  Garrett, 
unless  they  wish  to  be  utterly  bored.  Why  such  works  are  produced  has  always 
been  our  wonder, — scarcely  less,  who  are  the  people  who  read  them  P 

Much  more  interesting  is  a  story  by  Miss  Whitty,  entitled  "  Wife  and  Child," 
the  name  of  which  hardly,  we  think,  conveys  a  fitting  idea  of  the  authoress's 
aims.  The  story  is  clearly  and  sensibly  told  by  a  young  Englishman,  named 
Harley,  who  arrives  by  a  Diligence  at  a  quaint  old  village  inn,  called  the 
*'  Artists'  Home,"  in  the  small  town  of  Gamaches,  near  the  Chateau  d'Eu. 


ABT. 

We  shall  give  some  account  of  the  "  Art "  of  1869  by  noticing  some  of  the  chief 
Exhibitions,  and  we  naturally  take  first  that  of  the  Royal  Academy.  Now,  if  we 
take  the  Academy's  own  account  of  its  doings,  we  cannot  but  believe  that  all  has 
been  done  which  could  be  fiairly  expected  of  a  body  so  illustiious ;  that  British 
Art  has  been  honestly  dealt  with ;  that  the  public,  through  its  instrumentality. 
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lias  had  the  annual  enjoyment  and  advantage  of  seeing  the  "  select "  of  the  British 
school ;  nay,  more  than  this,  that  English  artists  themselves  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  exhibiting  their  best  works  ;  true  fame  thereby  expected,  together  with 
the  incitement  to  even  higher  works  consequent  thereto,  being  their  best  hand- 
maids. 

But  there  is  another  view  of  the  subject  we  are  bound  to  consider  in  common 
justice  to  the  large  class  of  artists  outside  the  ''pale,"  the  more  so,  that  they 
are  supported  by  so  many  evidences  of  truth,  and  that  their  cries  for  redress 
are  so  ''  loud  and  deep."  We  feel,  indeed,  that  after  all  we  do  them  but  scant 
justice  if  we  weigh  well  their  statements  of  their  own  case  before  we  decide  where 
the  truth  really  lies. 

Now,  without  referring  imnecessarily  to  former  years  when,  whatever  the 
character  of  the  cry  from  "  outsiders,"  one  ready  stereotyped  answer  was  always 
urged,  viz.  "  watit  of  space  " — supposed,  as  this  was,  to  justify  any  and  every 
instance  of  neglect  and  injustice,  and  to  meet  every  remonstrance,  however  forcible 
and  true — we  are  content  to  accept  the  present  Exhibition  in  Burlington  Crardens 
as  it  is,  and  to  judge  how  far  it  meets,  or  in  any  way  modifies,  the  discomforts 
and  annoyances  which  all  men,  except  the  rulers  of  the  Royal  Academy,  admit 
that  artists  have  heretofore  had  to  undergo ;  and  for  this  purpose  we  take  the 
shortcomings  of  the  present  year  in  connexion  with  the  lavish  promises  held  out 
previously  to  and  during  the  building  of  their  new  house.  Acting,  then,  on  this 
decision,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  the  "  outsider  "  has  ample  ground  for  complaint, 
and  that  he  has  little,  indeed  scarcely  any,  hope  for  the  future. 

The  Academy,  through  its  President,  promised  that  in  their  new  rooms  there 

would  be  space  enough  to  hang  half  as  many  again  pictures  as  there  were 

formerly,  and  that  no  picture  once  accepted  would  be  refused  a  place ;  yet  how 

contrary  to  the  obvious  meaning  of  these  words  has  been  the  actual  carrying  out 

of  the  promise  expressed  in  them !     All  **  accepted  "  pictures  have,  doubtless, 

been  hung,  but  a  glance  at  the  catalogue  will  show  any  one  what  the  word 

*'  accepted  "  really  means,  and  to  how  great  an  extent  deserving  artists  have  been 

sacrificed  to  keep  to  the  letter  of  the  President's  promise.     A  few  facts  gleaned 

from  this  published  list  will,  we  think,  go  far  to  prove  how  many  pictures  have 

this  year  been  in  all  probability  rejected  which,  had  ordinary  fair  play  been 

exercised  towards  them,  would  have  given  additional  attraction  to  the  Exhibit 

tion,  and  at  the  same  time  have  increased  the  reputation  of  their  authors.     Now, 

on  referring  to  this  catalogue,  we  find  that  there  are  at  least  100  fewer  works 

of  British  Artists  (of  outsiders^  that  is  of  persons  not  yet  enrolled  as  members 

of  the  Academy)  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  Exhibition  of  last  year;  that, 

instead  of  there  being  "  half  as  many  again  "  paintings  as  in   fonner  years, 

there  is,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  same  number  of  works  in  oil  as  in  last  year  ;  and 

that,  to  supply  this  deficiency,  and  to  make  up  the  number  promised  by  the 

President,  some  sixty  paintings  by  foreign  artists  have  been  called  in  to  swell  the 

numbers ;  moreover,  that  R.A.'s  and  A.R.A.'s  contribute  forty-two  works  more 

than  they  did  last  year ;  so  that,  by  this  means,  the  usual  tale  of  pictures  has 

been  made  up,  doubtless  to  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  care  much  probably  for 

their  own  reputation,   but  little  enough   for  the   encouragement  of  "  British 

Art." 

So  much  for  the  better  opportunity  which  the  Academv  was  to  afford  for  the 
display  of  British  works,  and  for  the  greater  advantages  it  was  to  offer  to  British 

Artists.    We  know  but  too  well  that,  under  the  promise  of  more  generous  treat* 

A  A 
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ment,  the  "  ouUidtri "  did  their  best  thig  year ;  for,  according  to  the  Piesident'a 
own  gttttement,  there  were  1600  more  pictnres  sent  in  than  in  anj  previoos  year. 
We  can,  therefore,  easily  understand  the  feeling  of  disguflt  and  dismay  at  the 
actual  result — disgust  at  the  injustice  with  which  they  have  hecn  treated,  and 
dismay  in  respect  to  the  future. 

Having  said  thus  uiui'li  of  the  new  Academy,  we  proceed  to  give  some  notice 
of  its  pictures  and  sculptures — at  least,  of  as  many  of  them  as  our  limited  space 
will  allow.     To  commence  :— 

Trammelled  by  no  "  school "  recollections  Mr,  Millais  gives  us  hit  view  of  all  he 
represents — and  that  view  how  oiiginal,  how  noble !  His  portrait  of  Miss  Nina 
Lehmann — a  little  girl  dressed  in  white,  with  a  red  rose  in  her  hand,  and  sitting 
on  a  green  garden-voae — is  most  child-like  and  simple,  both  as  to  position  (of 
which  much  has  been  s^d)  and  as  to  the  general  treatment  of  the  subject-  This 
is,  to  OUT  mind,  a  portrait  of  the  highest  order,  while  that  of  Mr.  Fowler  ranks 
with  those  of  the  olden  times,  when  the  fashionable  portrait-pain  tor,  as  «re  know 
him,  was  unknown,  and  portraiture  itself  took  its  plate  by  the  side  of  hist«T;. 
In  contrast  to  the  delicately -pain  ted  portrait  of  Miss  Leiimann  is  the  vigoronsly- 
puinted  yicliire  of  "  Vanessa."  a  life-size,  half-length  figure  of  a  dark,  scomfaU 
Iwiking  woman,  the  rival  in  Swill's  affections  to  the  ill-used  Stella.  Mr. 
Millais'  neit  picture  is  called  the  "  Gambler's  Wife,"  a  tall,  delicate  woman  with 
a  careworn  face,  standing  in  the  grey  morning  light  and  thoughtfully  looking 
at  some  cards  which  lie  upon  a  table.  The  story  is  pathetic  and  simple,  and 
Mr.  Millais  in  this,  as  in  his  other  pictures,  has  fully  done  himself  justice,  and 
therefore  there  is  nothing  left  to  be  desired. 

Mr.  Calderon  in  both  his  pictures  this  year  shows  powerful  handling  and 
great  facility  of  execution.  His  principal  picture  is  histoncal.  Catherine  do 
Lorraine,  Duchesse  de  Montpensier,  is  represented  ui^ing  Jacques  Clement  to 
assassinate  Henry  HI.  The  fair  and  beautiful  duchess  is  intently  watching  the 
iace  of  her  companion,  a  sensuous,  blear-eyed -looking  monk,  who  is  evidently 
weighing  the  danger  he  has  to  encounter  against  the  reward  he  hopes  to  obtain 
for  the  foul  deed,  if  he  should  be  successful.  The  subject  is  treated  in  a  most 
dramatic  and  masterly  manner.  His  next  picture  belongs  to  the  medieval  times, 
and  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  that  kind  of  subject  in  which  Mr.  Calderon  has 
shown  himself  eminently  happy.  "  Sighing  his  Soul  into  his  Lady's  Face  "  is  in 
every  way  a  most  delightful  painting,  representing,  as  it  does,  two  lovers  sitting 
in  a  boat  which  glides  gently  with  the  stream.  The  lady  is  a  handsome  dark- 
eyed  creature,  just  budding  into  womanhood,  with  just  enough  coquetry  to  make 
her  most  bewitching,  glancing,  as  she  does,  modestly  down  at  a  flower  which  she 
traihi  in  the  water,  while  she  is,  at  the  same  time,  perfectly  conscious  of  her  lover's 
rapturous  gaze.  The  lover  is  a  handsome  manly  fellow,  with  a  frank,  honest 
countenance — his  whole  action  and  attitude  well  cipressing  the  title  the  artist 
has  given  to  his  picture  of  "  Sighing  his  Soul  into  his  Lady's  Face." 

The  '■  Una  and  the  Red-cross  Knight "  is,  we  think,  an  unfortunate  specimen 
of  the  labour  of  the  moat  highly  cultivated  artist  of  the  present  day.  Mr. 
Watla  is  a  man  of  the  most  refined  taste,  and  we  do  not  doubt  that,  had  this 
work  of  his  been  seen  elsewhere,  it  would  have  revc.iled  beauties  we  fail  to  detect 
in  its  present  situation.  Of  "  The  Dove  "  we  will  only  say  that,  like  Mr.  Watty's 
other  picture,  it  is  simply  lost  amidst  ita  present  surroundings.  The  fitct  is, 
this  artjat's  works  are  so  refined  and  subtle  in  their  quality  that  we  feel  sure 
they  are  not  miUd  for  the  glare  and  bustle  of  a  modem  exhibition.     Mr.  Watts 
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delights  in  the  moat  delicate  gradations  of  colour,  and  revels  id  "  tone  " — that 
rare  quality  in  modem  pictures. 

Sir  Edwin  Landseer  in  his  principal  picture  of  the  present  year,  '■  The  Swan- 
nery invaded  bj  Sea-eagles,"  has  ehowniroiiderfu)  manipulation  and  a  marvellous 
skill,  quite  equal  to  the  beet  days.     We  doubt,  however,  whether  an  eagle  would 
use  hie  beak  in  this  fashion  ;  but  rather,  having  seized  his  prey  with  his  talons, 
then  with  his  beak  would  rip  up  the  breast  of  his  unfortunate  victim.     An  apt 
illustration  of  this  judgment  octurs  to  us  on  tht  iiiomi'iit.     In  the  fiitt  drali  of 
Lord  BjTon'a  famous  stanzas  on  Waterloo  occurred  the  lines — 
"  Here  hie  last  flight  the  haughty  eagle  flew. 
Then  tore,  with  bloody  beak,  the  fatal  plain." 
These  happened  to  be  shown  to  Mr.  Reinagle,  R.A.,  who  drew  a  sketch  of  Uie 
scene,  but  represented  the  eagle  "  grasping  the  earth  with  his  lalom."     Lord 
TljTon  at  once  recognized  the  greater  knowledge  of  the  artist,  and  remarked, 
"  Heinagle  is  a  better  jioet  and  a  better  ornithologist  than  I  am.     Eagles  and  all 
birds  of  prey  attack  with  their  taloua,  and  not  with  tboir  bcakB,  and  I  havo 
altered  the  line  thus  ! — 

'  Then  tore,  with  bloody  talon,  the  reut  plain.' 
This  is,  I  thiok,  a  better  line,  besides  its  poetical  justice."     We  may  further 
remark  that  there  ia  no  evidence  from  natural  history  that  eagles  ever  combine 
in  numbers  to  attack,  their  omtlaughts  being  usually  made  in  paint  only. 

The  subject  distresses  us  so  ninch  that  we  are  glad  t^i  turn  from  it,  and.  as  we 
do  so,  we  find  oureelves  before  a  pioture  which  ia  as  pleasing  as  the  other  wus 
painful,  the  first  meeting  of"  King  Cophetna  and  the  Beggar  Maid,"  by  Macliee. 
lu  this  picture  we  see  the  king  sitting  within  the  entrance  of  his  tent,  many  of 
liis  stidwurt  knif^hts  standing  around  him,  paosing,  as  well  he  might,  in  the 
Tnidst  of  his  revels  and  of  his  jests,  to  gaze  on  the  "  beggar  maid,"  a  graceful  and 
lovely  girl,  who  is  modesty  itself,  in  spite  of  the  rags  wherein  she  is  clothed. 
BeaotiBil,  indeed,  she  is !  and  her  sweet  yet  noble  face  assures  ua  that  she  will 
make  a  gracious  queen  and  a  loving  wile ;  more  tJian  this,  we  feet  that  the  king, 
a  handsorao  soldier,  will  never  regret  his  marriage  with  the"bB^ar  maid." 
Mr.  Maclise,  who  is  alone  in  his  work,  which  la  so  strong  and  manly,  will,  wo 
believe,  be  known  as  an  original  and  an  independent  thinker  when  many  of  the 
popular  favourites  of  the  day  are  justly  forgotten. 

Among  the  more  popular  pictures  of  thit  oihibition,  we  might  abnost  have 
add  of  any  exhibition,  are  those  contribut«l  by  Mr.  Laighton.  That  which  we 
like  best  is  the  "  Electra  at  the  Tomb  of  Agamemnon."  His  other  paintings  of 
"  Helios  and  Rhodos,"  and  "  Diedalus  and  Icarus,"  are  alao  veiy  beautiful.  We 
think  it  a  great  pity  that  Mr.  Leightcm  itttempted  such  a  subject  as  that  of  St. 
Jerome ;  the  deep  religious  sentiment  so  necessary  tbr  so  grand  a  subject  being, 
we  fear,  far  beyond  Mr.  Leighton's  c.ipacity.  A  most  accomplished  artjst, 
possessing  all  the  power  of  hand  and  head  to  be  desired,  yet,  how  is  it,  that,  with 
all  their  beauty,  we  feel  no  affection  lor  his  works  P  Is  it  that  heart  is  still 
easentiftl  to  the  painter,  and  that  the  greatest  skill  in  manipulation  without  heart 
fails  to  awaken  real  sympathy  with  the  work  done  P 

Mr.  J.  P.  Lewis,  always  a  delightful  piunter,  has  given  ns  some  more  of  hi« 

beautiful  pictures,  which — we  bad  nlniost  said,  in  spite  of  thrir  attractiveness — 

amply  rei>ay  c&reful  study.      "The  (.'ommentator  on  the  Koran"  IB  a  perfect 

work,  and  possesses  the  highest  artistic  qualities. 
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"  Only  henelf "  ib  a  picture  full  of  Bentinkeut  and  pathos.     An  old  woman, 

whose  features  tell  of  hardBhipa  patiently  and  bravely  endared,  iB  resting  agiunat 
a  wall,  behind  and  above  which  two  merry-eyed  little  nrcliini  have  clambered, 
one  hearing  in  hif  hand  a  lisliing-rad,  both  alike  hent  apon  or  having  returned 
from  a  fishing  excursion.  Nothing  can  be  more  natural  than  the  sunny  expres- 
sion of  the  children  and  tlie  care-worn,  sorrowing,  haggard  features  of  the  old 
woman.  Each  and  all  are,  we  conceive,  an  admirable  rendering  of  the  lines  Ur. 
Faed  has  appended  to  his  picture,  and  which  we  here  gladly  quote — 

"  Alone  with  her  thoughts ! — as  a  song  may  awaken 
Some  scenes  long  forgotten — some  haunts  long  forsaken ; 
80  the  laughter  of  childhood  has  brought  back  her  home, 
But,  alas!  for  the  vision — she  'e  alone — all  alone." 

"  HomelesH  "  ia  another  picture  by  the  same  artist,  pathetic  in  its  suhject,  no 
less  pathetic  in  his  treatment  of  it.  A  little  crossing-sweeper,  with  his  broom 
beside  him,  is  coiled  up  on  a  door-step.  The  light  from  a  lamp  which  is  near 
falls  full  upon  him.  Forgetful  of  his  miseries,  and  of  the  rain  falling  moat 
piteously,  his  childish  face  wears  a  happy  smile,  as  if  he  were  dreaming  of  angeli. 
Ever  appealing  to  our  sympathies,  Mr.  Faed  well  knows  how  to  tonch  a  chord 
which  none  of  us  can  refuse  to  listen  to.  Who  can  turn  away  unmoved  from  a 
sad  and  forlorn  old  woman  ?  who  can  gaze  with  tearless  eyes  on  a  neglected  and 
forsaken  child? 

We  Bi'e  sorry  to  see  that  Mr.  Frith  has  so  degenerated  since  he  painted 
"Bamsgate  Sands"  and  "The  Derby."  "Hope  and  Fear"  is  indeed  a  sad 
falling  off,  while  his  pictures  of  "  Altisidora,"  "  Nell  Gwynne,"  and  "  Malvolio 
married  to  the  Countess  in  imagination,"  are  theatrical  in  the  worst  sense  of  this 
word.  "The  Man  in  Armour,"  too,  is  most  uninteresting.  But  painters,  like 
poets,  are  oflen  very  unequal — often,  indeed,  seem  to  exhibit  for  awhile  no  r»ja 
of  their  former  brightness.  So  wo  hope  that  in  a  future  season  this  really  clever 
painter  will  not  fail  to  do  himself  greater  justice. 

Mr.  Sant,  of  whom  we  once  hoped  better  things,  has  succumbed  to  prosperitj ! 
Trifling  with  his  art,  that  coy  and  jealous  mistress  lias  rejected  him  .'  She  now 
disowns  his  work!  And  what  can  we  say  to  the  works  of  Mr.  E.  M.  WardP 
Were  it  not  for  the  reapect  we  are  constrained  to  feel  for  a  man  who  has  produced 
pictures  which  are  an  ornament  to  the  British  school,  we  should  turn  away  with 
indifference.  We  feel  sad  to  confess  it — wo  once  admired  Mr.  Ward's  art,  but 
now  we  deem  it  unworthy  our  attention. 

Mr.  Elmore,  whose  usual  style  ia  so  manly  and  vigorous,  has  for  this  year's 
exhibition  some  pictures  equally  beautiful  and  interesting.  Of  these,  "Katherine 
and  Petrucchio,"  his  best,  ia  also  the  heat  Shakesperian  picture  we  have  seen  for 
a  long  time,  Mr,  Elmore  thoroughly  studies  his  subject — and  many  of  our 
younger  painters  would  do  well  to  take  a  lesson  from  him. 

Tho  principal  picture  by  Mr.  Armitage  this  year  is  "Hero  lighting  the 
Beacon  to  guide  Loander  across  the  Hellespont,"  The  figure  of  Hero  is  life-size, 
and  "  academic  "  in  the  extreme,  j-et  with  little  sense  of  the  beautiful.  Such  a 
picture  does  not  please,  in  spite  of  much  knowledge  and  power  displayed  in  its 
execution. 

Mr.  Cope  eihibita  a  picture  which  he  calls  "The  Price  of  Victory,"  the 
■nl^ect  being  a  visit  on  the  morning  after  Waterloo  of  the  chief  medical  officer 
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to  **  the  Duke/'  who  reads  over  the  sad  list  of  those  who  had  fidlen  on  the  18th 
of  June — ^yet  a  more  utterly  wasted  stretch  of  canvass  we  have  rarely  seen. 
What,  we  may  ask,  is  there  in  the  suhject  to  demand  so  many  square  yards  of 
surface  ?  One  would  easily  have  contained  all  that  this  ai-tist  had  to  tell  us. 
We  are  thankful  to  add  that  the  "  great  Duke "  was  never  like  Mr.  Cope's 
portrait  of  him. 

Among  the  worst  portraits  in  the  Academy  are  those  hy  Sir  Francis  Grant, 
a  fashionable  dilettante,  whose  works,  at  their,  best,  were  but  diluted  imitations 
of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  wanting  in  all  hb  art;  and  only  catching  some  of  his 
grace  and  sweetness  :  they  are  now  deficient  of  all  stamina,  and  only  redeemed 
from  utter  worthlessness  by  a  certain  trick  of  fashionable  style  which  such  a 
man  could  hardly  fail  to  impart.  Hence  it  is  that  his  works,  in  spite  of  their 
meaningless  insipidity,  still  hold  a  place  in  the  opinions  of  **  Society." 

Mr.  Leslie's  pictures  are  pleasant  and  sunny,  but  a  little  more  decbion  would 
be,  perhaps,  advantageous. 

Mr.  Sandys  exhibits  two  pictures  this  year,  of  which  one,  the  "  Medea,"  a  dark 
woman  of  tragic  aspect,  surrounded  by  her  "charms  and  spells,"  possesses  an 
unusual  interest ;  the  other,  the  portrait  of  a  lady  hol^g  hearts'-ease  to  her 
bosom — a  painting  careful  and  laborious  in  its  handling;  yet  preserving  the 
highest  qualities.  We  believe  such  work  to  be  as  genuine  and  earnest  as  the 
broad  and  simple  touch  of  Sir  Joshua  or  the  subtlety  of  Turner ;  yet  how  wide 
the  difference  !  how  all-comprehensive  is  Art ! 

"  The  Return  of  the  Prodigal,"  by  Mr.  Gale,  is  the  best  treatment  of  this 
subject  we  have  seen  for  some  time.  "  And  they  began  to  make  merry  "  is  the 
part  of  the  Parable  taken.  The  father,  who  has  seen  his  son  from  "  afar  off,"  is 
returning  with  him,  his  face  beaming  with  love  and  joy  at  having  found  his 
long-lost  son.  The  son,  all  penitence  and  remorse,  is  clinging  tenderly  to  his 
father,  and  seems  as  if  he  scarcely  dare  realize  that  he  is  already  forgiven. 
Some  Eastern  dancing-girls  are  introduced,  who  give  great  life  to  the  picture. 

"  Sick  and  in  Prison  "  is  another  picture  by  this  clever  artist.  A  sweet  and 
lovely  girl  is  trying  to  cheer  and  comfort  her  father,  who  is  bowed  down  with 
grief.  The  small  pictures  Mr.  Gale  painted  some  time  ago  were  very  perfect, 
and  we  have  heard  that  he  intends  returning  to  that  class  of  Art :  if  so,  we 
congratulate  him,  and  "  the  public." 

M.  E.  Fr^re,  in  his  picture  of  "  La  Glissarde,"  gives  us  children  indeed !  with 
all  their  bright  light-heartedness,  their  merry  laugh  and  joyous  smile  !  "  Les 
Raisins,"  too,  is  perfectly  charming  in  its  simple,  unaffected  nature. 

Mdlle.  Rosa  Bonheur,  the  well-known  French  painter  of  animals,  in  the  two 
pictures  she  this  year  exhibits,  viz.  ^'Moutons  Ecossais"  and  "Moutons  des 
Py rdndes,"  has  shown,  as  she  always  does,  immense  knowledge  of  animals  and  of 
their  ways.  The  quality  and  texture  of  their  coverings  she  renders  admirably — 
and  whether  she  depicts  the  strong  cart-horse  or  the  graceful  gazelle,  with  its 
all  but  human  eyes,  her  animals  are  always  real,  and,  as  such,  appeal  to  our 
sympathies.  On  the  other  hand,  we  confess  ourselves  well-nigh  tired  by 
Mr.  Ansdell's  constant  manufacture  of  stags,  dogs,  &c.,  with  no  reality  in  them : 
alike  hard  and  unnatural — we  feel  no  interest  in  their  doings,  or  in  the  painter 
who  portrays  them. 

Of  the  pictures  of  Mr.  F.  R.  Lee  we  can  only  say  that  they  are  more  like 
tea-boards  than  ever. 

Mr.  Vicat  Cole,  one  of  our  most  charming  landscape  painters,  has  given  us 
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three  delightful  pictures,  "  Summer  Showers,"  "  A  Pause  in  the  Storm  at 
Sunset,"  and  "Floating  down  to  Camelot."  Mr.  Cole  has  great  feeling  for  the 
suhtleties  of  nature,  and  is  not  content,  like  some  of  our  hindscape  painters,  with 
giving  us  one  phase  only  of  her  ever-changing  face. 

"  A  Disputed  Boundary,"  by  Mr.  Erskine  Nicol,  is  a  picture  full  of  character 
and  truth.  An  old  farmer  wont  be  convinced,  in  spite  of  all  a  kind  lawyer  and 
an  intelligent  and  indignant  countryman  with  their  maps  can  say  or  explain. 
He  still  doggedly  bites  the  wisp  of  straw  in  his  mouth,  which  gives  a  most 
exquisite  finish  to  the  man.  We  rejoice  to  see  that  Mr.  Nicol  is  less  coarse  in 
subject  and  execution  than  formerly — his  work  thereby  losing  all  its  vulgarity 
but  none  of  its  humour. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Marks,  in  his  picture  of  "  The  Minstrel's  Gallery,**  exhibits  great 
individuality  of  character,  with  a  sense  of  humour  of  a  much  higher  class  than 
that  of  Mr.  Nicol,  Greatly  improved  in  his  manipulation,  this  picture  has  neither 
the  hardness  of  his  early  work  nor  the  muzziness  of  his  second  style. 

Mr.  Hook  is  as  clever  and  as  dexterous  as  ever ;  hut  we  wish  he  would  not 
repeat  himself  so  often  ;  having  seen  him  once,  you  have  seen  him  always. 

Mr.  Holman  Hunt  is  a  man  of  undoubted  power.  We  had  hoped,  too,  of 
some  refinement.  But  what  can  we  say  of  his  pictures  of  the  present  year — 
"  The  Birthday  "  and  the  "  Portrait  of  a  Lady  **?  So  coarse  are  they — we  had 
almost  said  vulgar — it  is  a  pity  some  friend  had  not  wisely  advised  him  not  to 
submit  such  pictures  to  the  public  gaze.  They  not  only  do  not  add  to  his  high 
reputation,  but  they  su^jgcst  the  painful  doubt  whether,  after  all,  that  reputation 
be  not  greater  than  its  deserts. 

Mr.  Linnell  and  his  sons  are  all  earnest  men,  and  an  honour  to  the  English 
school ;  but  Mr.  W.  Linnell,  having  gone  to  Italy  to  study,  has  in  his  "  Aurora 
in  Romagna  **  somewhat  affected  the  old  masters,  thereby  giving  up  his  own 
originality.  Imitate  if  you  will,  but  do  so  following  in  the  same  spirit,  not  in 
the  same  manner. 

Mr.  Dobson  has  wisely  abandoned  the  class  of  subjects  he  attempted  last  year 
and  has  gone  back  to  small  pictures.  Mr.  Dobson  belongs  to  a  purist  school 
we  trust  now  fast  dying  out,  wanting  as  it  has  always  been  in  all  manly 
qualities — so  sickly  in  sentiment  and  so  morbid  in  feeling.  Defects  such  as 
these,  in  spite  of  dexterity  in  handling  and  knowledge  of  technicalities,  render 
his  works  insipid  and  uninteresting. 

Mr.  F.  HoU,  a  promising  young  artist,  exhibits  a  picture  in  illustration  of  the 
words,  "  The  Lord  gave  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away :  Blessed  be  the  name 
of  the  Lord."  It  is,  indeed,  so  good  a  picture  that  we  regret  the  sadness  cf 
the  subject,  for  who  could  wish  to  have  aught  so  painful  constantly  before  him  ? 
A  poem  may  be  sad,  but  we  can  close  the  book,  to  open  it  again  when  in  the 
right  mood  for  its  enjoyment ;  but  a  picture  hung  on  our  walls  seems  ever 
mutely  appealing  to  us. 

With  the  Orchardson  and  Pettie  school  we  confess  ourselves  not  in  love. 
Clever,  meretricious,  and  tricky,  at  the  same  time  affecting  the  honest  and 
the  sincere,  it  is  wanting  in  the  sound  and  earnest  work  which  all  good  and  true 
Art  demands.     It  is  no  good  sign  of  the  times  that  such  Art  should  be  popular. 

Neither  Mr.  Le  Jeune  in  his  "  Rather  Shy,**  nor  Mr.  Poole  in  his  "  Lorenzo 
and  Jessica  at  Belmont'*  have  produced  works  this  year  which  satisfy  our  judg- 
ment, or  which  we  fancy  will  greatly  increase  their  reputation.  Mr.  Le  Jeune's 
picture  is  pretty  and  graoeful,  as  are  all  his  paintings,  but  a  little  too  unlike 
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nature  to  be  pleasing  to  us ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Poole  has,  we  think, 
failed  to  embody  the  real  intention  of  Shakespere.  The  greenish  hue  of  the 
moonlight  is,  we  think,  exaggerated,  and  not  nearly  so  good  as  his  moonlight 
picture  of  last  year,  which  was  perfect. 

The  "  Prodigal's  Return,"  by  E.  J.  Poynter,  shows  good  and  earnest  work, 
though  it  is,  possibly,  a  little  too  academic.  His  "  Proserpine  "  is  very  sweet  and 
beautiful. 

Sir  Noel  Paton's  "  Caliban  "  is  hard  and  unnatural,  and  abounds  in  loathsome 
details  of  form.   It  ought  to  give  no  one  any  pleasure  to  gaze  on  such  a  monster. 

The  paintings  by  Mr.  Mason  are  extremely  vague  and  misty,  immaterial  as  a 
dream  might  be,  and  as  wanting  in  definiteness ;  nor,  will  we  add,  can  his  work 
bear  analysis  in  the  technicalities  of  Art.  In  strong  contrast  to  him  stand  out 
the  works  of  Mr.  Valentine  Prinsep,  who  is  as  powerful  and  as  coarse  as  ever, 
and  wanting  in  refinement  of  form,  colour,  and  manipulation. 

A  "  January  Morning,"  by  Mr.  H.  Wallis,  is  a  good  subject  treated  most 
tenderly. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Cooke's  paintings  are  as  vigorous  and  as  bold  as  usual — strong  in 
colour,  admirable  in  effect — at  the  same  time  we  feel  bound  to  say  that  the  sky  in 
the  "  Mending  Nets,  Bay  of  Naples  "  is  rather  crude. 

Mr.  Yeames  exhibits  two  very  pleasing  pictures,  **  The  Fugitive  Jacobite  "  and 
"  Alarming  Footsteps,"  both  showing  good  honest  work,  but  not  much  imagina- 
tion. And  we  are  glad  to  speak  in  equal  terms  of  praise  of  M.  Tadema's  two 
pictures,  "  Un  Amateur  Bomain  "  and  "  Une  Danse  Pyrrhique ;"  both  show  an 
appreciation  of  the  manly  style,  while  neither  of  them  show  any  lack  of  decision. 
This  artist  knows  what  to  do ;  he  also  knows  how  to  do  it. 

Miss  Mutrie  is  a  perfect  painter  of  flowers ;  and  the  quality  of  her  works,  while 
it  is  most  charming,  has  also  all  that  variety  of  decision  and  vagueness  which 
renders  it  so  like  nature.     Miss  A.  F.  Mutrie  has  not  that  quality. 

We  cannot  say  much  for  the  pictures  of  Mr.  D.  W.  Wynfield  and  Mr.  Pott, 
the  former  in  his  "  Rich  Widow  "  is  wanting  in  life  and  sparkle ;  the  latter,  in 
his  "  Fire  at  a  Theatre,"  simply  renders  theatrically  a  theatrical  subject. 

Of  the  pictures  of  Mr.  G.  O.  Story  we  like  best  "  The  Old  Soldier,"  taken  from 
Sterne's  "  Sentimental  Journey."  His  works  generally  possess  simplicity — ^but 
a  simplicity  nearly  akin  to  insipidity. 

Mr.  Creswick  this  year  is  extremely  weak,  and  not  the  Creswick  we  used  to 
know,  nor  can  we  say  much  more  of  Mr.  G.  Richmond,  whose  portraits  are  most 
disagreeable  in  manipulation  and  crude  in  colour.  The  "  Cinderella,"  too,  of  M. 
V.  Lerius  is  equally  disagreeable,  but  from  the  opposite  defect  of  too  great 
smoothness,  while  it  is  by  no  means  perfect  in  drawing.  On  the  other  hand, 
Mr.  S.  Solomon  in  "  The  Toilet  of  a  Roman  Lady,"  and  Mr.  J.  Brett  in  "  The 
Intercepted  Letter  "  exhibit  good  works  of  their  class ;  the  former  having  great 
originality  of  conception,  the  latter  much  good  intention.  We  think,  however, 
that  the  father  in  Mr.  Brett's  picture  slightly  approaches  the  caricature,  and 
that  the  expression  of  the  girl's  face  is  not  well  given. 

"  A  Christening  in  France,"  by  M.  A.  Legros,  is  qu«dnt  and  natural,  at  the 
same  time  showing  perfect  mastery  of  material  and  subject.  "  In  Hiding  after 
Culloden,"  too,  is  a  really  interesting  picture,  by  Mr.  C.  S.  Lidderdale,  and  shows 
that  this  artist  has  good  stuff  in  him  ;  we  may,  however,  at  the  same  time,  regret 
that  he  does  not  make  the  best  use  of  it. 

The  Eastern  studies,  i.e.  "  Sketches  made  in  Egypt  during  the  years  1858-59," 
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bj  F.  Goodall,  give  us  a  far  higher  idea  of  his  power  than  we  have  ever  before 
possessed.  There  is  in  them  a  genuineness  of  purpose  and  a  vigour  of  execution 
we  sometimes  miss  in  his  finished  works.  Admirable  in  all  their  qualities,  we  can 
but  wish  that  they  were  in  the  possession  of  the  Royal  Academy,  or  at  South 
Kensington  Museum,  so  that  students  might  have  constantly  beibre  them  such 
examples  for  their  contemplation  and  study. 

The  sculpture  exhibited  this  year — ^no  longer  in  a  gloomy  vault  which  few 
cared  to  penetrate,  and  still  fewer  knew  aught  about  after  hours  spent  therein,  but  in 
the  brightest  light  and  the  best  of  situations, — is  still,  we  regret  to  say,  a  disgrace 
to  the  English  school.  "  The  youthful  Hannibal  strangling  the  Eagle ;  allegorical 
of  the  struggle  between  Carthage  and  Rome  during  the  Punic  Wars  "  shows  its 
sculptor,  M.  d'Epinay,  has  a  refined  appreciation  of  the  sensuous  beauty  of  the 
human  form.  This  quality,  carefully  wrought  out,  is  rarely  seen  in  the  modem 
English  school  of  sculpture,  but  is  successfully  cultivated  by  the  French,  in 
whose  school  we  believe  M.  d'Epinay,  though  a  naturalized  Englishman,  has 
chiefly  studied.  A  little  more  of  determined  energy  in  the  boy  would  make  this 
Hannibal  a  really  perfect  work. 

Of  the  rest  of  the  sculptures  we  shall  not  speak,  as,  sooth  to  say,  they  altogether 
failed  to  arrest  our  attention. 

Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours. — The  exhibition  of  this  year  was,  on 
the  whole,  an  excellent  one,  though  we  missed  the  works  of  more  than  one  of  the 
habitual  contributors  to  it,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  noticed  two  or  three 
excellent  pictures  by  an  artist  who  is  known  to  the  world  by  several  oil  paintings 
of  great  and  deserved  reputation,  but  not  hitherto,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  by  any 
water-colour  works.  Mr.  Holman  Hunt — for  to  him  we  allude — exhibits  two 
drawings  :  **  The  Interior  of  the  Cathedral  at  Salerno,"  and  a  coast  scene  called 
"  Moonlight  at  Salerno,"  both  of  which  show  a  perfect  mastery  over  a  material 
comparatively  new  to  him,  and  a  happy  use  of  the  rich  colouring  which  those 
who  are  familiar  with  his  other  works  know  to  be  one  of  the  characteristics  of  his 
style  of  painting.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  of  the  two  should  have  the  pre- 
ference, but  we  rather  incline  to  the  moonlight  scene,  which  is  a  marvellous  piece 
of  painting,  and  perfectly  true  to  nature,  as  any  one  can  tell  who  has  watched  for 
hours  the  rolling  in  of  the  great  Atlantic  ground-swell  on  the  shore  of  a  bay  like 
that  of  Funchal  on  a  cloudless,  motionless,  moonlit  summer's  night. 

The  "  Cassandra  Fedele  "  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Burton  is  an  admirable  drawing  of  a 
Venetian  musician,  standing  before  a  music-rest,  crowned  with  bays,  wearing  a 
white  robe,  with  blue  fillets  on  her  hair  and  dress,  and  holding  a  viol  and  bow. 
The  "  Wine  of  Circe,"  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Jones,  is  a  very  variable  performance,  show- 
ing many  good  points  and  promise,  but  a  singular  want  of  harmony  in  the 
working  out  oi  the  details.  The  drawing  of  Circe  and  the  arrangement  of  her 
draperies  are  excellent,  but  the  colouring  b  often  extravagant,  and  there  is  a 
general  want  of  refinement  throughout  the  whole  picture.  Of  a  much  higher  cha- 
racter, as  might  be  expected,  is  Mr.  A.  W.  Hunt's  "  Loch  Coruiskh,"  a  magni- 
ficent specimen  of  mountain,  rock,  and  lake  drawing,  quite  in  the  style  of  much 
other  good  work  this  artist  has  produced.  We  would  place  side  by  side  with  this 
Mr.  S.  Palmer's  "  Pompeian  Memories,"  which  is  painted  with  a  sobriety  and 
a  gravity  well  becoming  the  tomb  of  a  Roman  city. 

The  Dudley  Gallery. — Why  is  not  the  Dudley  Gallery  better  supported  ?  and 
why  don't  more  of  our  good  artists  contribute  to  it  P  It  would  be  difficult  to 
answer  these   questions  without  having  a  xpore   intimate  acquaintance  with 
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the  voddDg  of  the  aociety  tiian  oatfliders  are  BnppoBed  to  possess  j  but, 
in  our  ignoraace,  we  caiiiiot  but  suspect  that  the  management  is  capable  of 
improvement.  If  we  take  away  some  half-dozen  pictures  from  the  present 
eihibition,  we  at  once  bring  it  down  to  the  level  of  a  mediocrily  quit«  distressing. 
"The  Bride,  the  Bridegroom,  and  Friend  of  the  Bridegroom,"  is  a  picture  of  Mr. 
S.  Solomon,  and  we  are  grieved  to  see  that  a  punter,  who  pTomised  so  well,  now 
exhitating  a  work  wbioh  gives  ns  &r  more  pain  than  pleasDre.  The  maudlin  sen- 
timent, gross  affectatioii,  and  porert;  of  form  are  certainlj  not  cancelled  bj  the 
beauty  <^  colour  or  delicacy  of  tone ;  whilst  the  almost  blaspfaemons  adaptation  of 
the  quotation  from  Scripture  to  snch  a  subject  is  as  opposed  to  good  taste  as  it  is 
painfnl  to  a  right-feeling  mind.  The  finest  and  highest-class  art  pictures  in  the 
gallerj-  are  two  eihihited  bj  O.  F.  Watts,  Esq.,  R.A.,  one  of  which, "  The  Island  of 
Cos,"  ia  a  perfect  little  poem-,  theother,"  Ariadne,"  is  a  most  eiqtusitestudj,  with 
wonderful  appreciation  of  the  variety  of  flesb-tint.  The  quality  of  those  two  pictures 
is  of  the  higheat  order.  "  The  Midnight  Sun — Lotbden,  Norway,"  by  Mr.  Frank 
Dillon,  is  a  most  interesting  picture  to  ne,  to  whom  a  midnight  sun  seems  an 
anomaly ;  and  the  snn  does  indeed  shine.  "  My  Pet,"  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Teamei,  ia 
very  common,  and  qnit«  onworUiy  <£  him.  Mr.  field  Tal&atd  h«i  given  as  ft 
most  delightfbl  study  in  the  picture  he  calls  "  Near  Pont-y.pair,  NorUi  Wales," 
but  the  sky,  unfortunately,  is  not  Luminons,  not,  however,  because  this  artist  can- 
not paint  a  luminous  aky,  as  is  evidenced  in  the  other  pictore  he  exhibits.  "Water- 
lilies  on  the  Tiber,"  where,  in  that  quality,  he  has  succeeded  to  perfection.  The 
merry  boys  disporting  themselves  in  the  water  are  very  pretty.  A  little  more 
variety  of  action  in  the  two  boys  nmning  on  the  bank  wonldbave  given  value  to 
the  charming  quiet  and  repose  of  the  rest  of  the  picture,  which  is  very  pleasing, 
and  has  a  tone  and  feeling  for  general  elFect  most  agreeable. 

"  Among  the  Waste  and  Lumber  of  the  Shore  "  is  a  very  careful  work  by  Mr. 
J.  G.  Naish.  Every  stone  on  the  shore  \e  elaborately  made  out,  but  no  effect  Is 
prodaced — aproof,if  proof  were  needed,  that  however  perfect  individual  parts  may 
be,  if  not  in  harmony  with  each  other,  and  subordinate  to  the  general  effect,  the 
result  is  not  art. 

"  She  paused  and  counted  while  the  church  clock  struck 
In  measured  numbers  the  appointed  hour," 
are  the  lines  selected  by  Mr.  Leslie  to  tell  the  stoiy  of  his  picture,  which  is  veiy 
pleasing  and  graceful.  We  could,  however,  wish  that  the  young  lady  was  not 
quite  so  evanescent.  "  A  Rainy  Morning  in  Brittany,"  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Boogbton, 
shows  good  honest  work,  simple  and  nature-iike,  and  utterly  devoid  of  any  Uiing 
approaching  to  affectation  or  meretricinuaness.  Mr.  Henry  Moore  has  given  ue 
a  delicious  hit  of  nature  in  the  picture  he  calls  "A  Hazy  Evening,"  and  it  only 
wants  a  little  mure  force  in  the  foreground  to  render  it  perfect.  Clever  as  Mr. 
Mawlej's  pictures  always  are,  wo  should  be  glad  to  see  him  attempt  some  other 
kind  of  effect  than  that  in  the  picture  he  has  given  ns — the  banks  of  a  stream — 
and  which  he  Is  always  giving  us.  Variety  is  charming ;  repetition  becomes 
tedious. 

We  cannot  close  this  our  brief  notice  of  the  Dudley  Gallery  without  expressing 
our  disgust  at  the  picture  Mr,  Calthrop  exhibits,  and  our  surprise  that  it  should 
have  found  a  place  on  these  walls.  It  has  no  redeeming  quality,  and  the 
expression  and  the  general  sentiment  are  only  equalled  by  the  badness  of  the 
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We  feel  hardly  inclined  to  say  what  we  might  perhaps  otherwise  have  said 
of  the  Winter  Exhibition,  in  what  is  called  the  "  Old  Bond  Street  Gallery,** 
because  the  rooms  are  so  ill-adapted  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  have  been 
used,  so  dark  and  so  dismal,  both  in  fact  and  in  construction,  that  it  is  really 
impossible  to  see  any  of  the  pictures  as  many  of  them  no  doubt  deserve  to  be  seen. 
On  this  occasion,  more  than  500  pictures  in  oil  and  water-colour  have  been  brought 
together,  and  these  are  packed  so  closely  together  that  it  is  a  tedious,  and,  we  fear 
we  must  add,  an  unprofitable  task  to  attempt  any  individualization.  Unques* 
tionably  talent,  care,  and  ingenuity  have  been  spent  upon  a  fair  proportion  of 
these  works,  but  to  be  judged  at  all  they  must  be  seen  under  circumstances  far 
more  favourable  than  is  their  lot  at  present.  It  strikes  us  also  that  there  is  a 
singular  dearth  of  names  with  whom  their  previous  works  have  made  us  familiar, 
but  this  may  be  only  that  a  large  number  of  the  pictures  in  this  gallery  are 
by  artists  who  have  yet  to  win  their  spurs.  If  this  be  so,  let  us  entreat  them 
to  find  some  other  locality  for  the  display  of  their  genius ;  here,  from  the 
character  of  the  rooms,  it  must  in  most  cases  be  latent.  We  will  add  that 
"  An  Iiish  Interior,*'  by  A.  C.  Stannus,  "  A  Portrait  of  Lady  Walmsly,**  by 
C.  Lucy,  "An  Attack,"  by  J.  W.  Bottomley,  "A  View  of  Blackfriars  Bridge 
during  its  Construction,"  by  E.  Edwards,  and  "  Spring-time,'*  by  M.  Kuyten- 
brower,  struck  us  as  good  pictures  of  their  class. 

The  Winter  Exhibition  of  Cabinet  Pictures  at  the  French  Gallery,  as  usual,  is 
small  in  number,  but  rich  in  works  of  good  style  by  many  eminent  artists.  It 
presents,  too,  more  features  of  interest  than  can  be  fairly  examined  during  the 
few  available  hours  of  a  dark  winter's  day.  Among  those  which  seemed  to  us, 
on  the  whole,  the  best  worth  studying,  we  may  notice  a  picture  by  J.  Bertrand, 
called  "  The  Young  Garibaldians ;"  "  Forbidden  Fruit,**  by  C.  Schloesser ;  "  A 
Spanish  Group,"  by  Mr.  Burgess,  in  which  the  head,  indeed,  the  whole  figure, 
of  the  "  Padre  '*  is  extremely  well  painted  ;  and  a  small  work  by  Mr.  Boughton, 
entitled  "  Indifference,"  a  rustic  incident  pleasantly  but  quaintly  rendered. 
There  are  also  many  good  but  small  works  by  Faed,  Nicol,  Goodall,  Vicat  Cole, 
Cresswick,  and  Horsley. 

The  Winter  Exhibition  of  the  "  Water-Colour  Institute  "  has  brought  together 
this  year  a  more  than  usually  excellent  collection  of  drawings,  and  our  only  i-egret 
is  that  our  space  is  so  limited  that  we  can  hardly  do  more  here  than  put  on  record 
the  names  of  some  of  the  best  pictures  which  were  exhibited.  Among  these  we 
are  glad  to  notice  that  Mr.  D*Egville*s  "  Morning  at  Desenzano,  Lago  di  Garda  '* 
is  a  very  beautiful  specimen  of  the  painting  of  atmosphere.  Taken  early  in  the 
morning,  the  pearly  gray  and  tender  gold  tints  are  exquisitely  rendered,  with  all 
the  harmony  of  finely  related  and  delicately  felt  tones.  Another  fine  class  of 
paintings  are  those  exhibited  by  Mr.  W.  Bennett,  who  well  maintains  the  position 
he  won  so  young  for  the  drawing  of  huge  oak  trunks  emerging  from  masses  of 
fern  and  heather.  No  one  more  true  than  he  in  what  may  perhaps  be  called  the 
"  anatomy  "  of  his  trees.  No  one  more  pleasant  to  look  at  for  the  happy  days 
and  scenes  of  country  life  which  they  recall.  His  best  works  this  year  were,  in 
our  judgment,  "  Royal  Oaks  in  Windsor  Forest,"  and  the  "  Falls  of  Clyde." 
Mr.  H.  G.  Hine  contributed  an  excellent  piece,  "  On  the  Beach,  Great  Yaimouth  ;** 
Mr.  Edward  Warren  a  very  powerful  one, "  Whispers  of  Winter,** — a  beech-wood 
(a  locality  as  much  beloved  by  Mr.  Warren  as  is  the  oak  forest  by  Mr.  Bennett), 
with  the  effects  produced  on  its  drooping  leaves  by  the  first  chill  nights  of 
advancing  autumn.     We  may  add  that  Mr.  Mogford  keeps  up  his  well-established 
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reputation ;  that  Mr.  Carl  Werner  is  as  tediously  mechanical  as  ever ;  that 
Mr.  Harry  Johnson  is  as  sweet  as  of  old ;  and  that  there  are  several  new  con- 
tributors of  much  promise,  such  as  Mr.  Sutcliffe,  Mr.  J.  D.  Linton,  and  Mr.  A.  C. 
Gow. 

We  cannot  bring  to  a  close  this  brief  notice  of  the  "  Art "  of  1869  without 
calling  attention  to  the  labours  of  the  Arundel  Society,  which  has  now  for  nearly 
twenty-five  years  devoted  itself  most  admirably  and  most  effectively  to  the  pro- 
motion of  engravings,  drawings,  &c.,  &c.,  of  remarkable  monuments  of  the  Old 
Masters.  The  members  of  the  Society  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
distribution  of  such  works  for  the  present  year.  Among  them  we  remark  the 
two  prints  given  to  the  second  class  of  annual  subscribers,  ''The  Adoration  of  the 
Kings,"  after  Perugino,  and  "  S.  Filippo  Benizzi  healing  the  Children,"  after 
Andrea  del  Sarto.  The  "  Adoration "  is  from  the  picture  in  Santa  Maria  do 
Bianchi,  at  Citta  della  Pieve,  and  was  painted  in  1504.  It  was  at  one  time  sup- 
posed to  be  the  work  of  Raffaelle  himself.  Mr.  Maynard,  however,  the  able  secre- 
tary of  the  Society,  has  set  this  matter  at  rest  in  an  excellent  memoir,  from  which 
we  learn  that  this  great  master,  the  friend  and  fellow-pupil  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
received  for  painting  this  noble  work  only  seventy-five  florins,  and  that  he  had  to 
make  his  own  bargain  for  a  mule  and  a  guide  to  take  him  to  the  spot. 

The  copy  of  San  Filippo  is  an  excellent  example  after  the  fresco  by  Andrea  del 
Sarto,  in  the  cloister  of  the  convent  of  the  Annunziata  at  Florence.  The  Society 
also  gives  this  year,  as  an  occasional  publication,  a  copy  of  "  The  Virgin  and 
Child,"  after  the  fresco  by  Fra  Bartolomeo,  now  in  the  convent  of  St.  Mark  at 
Florence.  This  fresco  was  recently  discovered  in  an  ancient  convent  in  the  valley 
of  Mongnone,  near  Florence,  and  was  removed  in  1866  to  St.  Mark's.  It  is  pro- 
bable that,  coming  from  this  remote  region,  it  is  little  known  to  lovers  of  art,  and 
it  is  said  to  be  in  a  decaying  state,  two  good  reasons  why  what  there  is  of  it 
should  be  preserved  by  the  agency  of  the  Arundel  Society.  The  Society  also 
publishes  a  very  useful  commentary  on  its  own  proceedings,  Mr.  Maynard  giving 
an  account,  very  carefully  drawn  up,  of  all  that  has  been  really  done  from  its 
foundation  in  18-18  to  the  present  time.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  aid  of  a  largo 
body  of  subscribers,  many,  if  not  most,  of  whom  are  of  the  highest  ranks  in  the  land, 
and  a  very  independent  governing  body,  who  have  not  feared  to  select  for  publication 
works  of  artistic  value  rather  than  those  which  might  have  a  fleeting  popularity, 
have  enabled  the  Arundel  Society  to  produce  cheaply,  and  to  circulate  widely,  what 
had  been  previously  the  costly  luxury  of  the  few.  It  is  certain  that  by  the 
energy  of  this  Society  during  the  twenty  years  of  its  existence  a  most  valuable 
collection  of  works  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  hundreds  who  had  in  most 
cases  no  previous  knowledge  of  them,  and  that,  by  these  means,  great  good  has 
been  aa'omplished  for  the  cause  of  art  throughout  the  country.  Almost  from  its 
commencement,  and  especially  through  all  its  later  years,  Mr.  Layard  has  been 
the  life  and  soul  of  the  Society,  and  his  appointment  to  be  ambassador  at  Madrid 
— a  very  clear  application  of  his  own  famous  saying  of  putting  the  square  man 
into  the  round  hole,  and  vice  versd — is  one  of  the  greatest  losses  the  Society 
has  ever  sustained,  though,  we  may  reasonably  hope,  one  not  altogether 
irreparable. 
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MUSIC. 

There  has  been  comparatively  little  in  the  musical  hbtory  of  the  last  year  to 
call  for  any  special  comment ;  but  the  class  of  music  which  seems  most  fitted  to 
English  tastes,  the  oratorios  and  classical  concerts,  has  gone  on  steadily  ad- 
vancing. That  we  have  no  Euglish  opera  probably  shows  as  well  as  any  thing 
that  the  English  mind  longs  not  passionately  for  such  music.  Were  it  not  so, 
who  can  doubt  but  the  money  would  be  readily  found,  and  an  English  opera-house 
would  rise  from  the  ground  as  by  the  wand  of  the  enchanter. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  great  works  of  the  Italian  stage  have  been  done  full 
credit  to  by  the  powerful  company  organized  by  Mr.  Mapleson  and  Mr.  Gye,  the 
list  of  vocalists  at  the  dawn  of  the  season  affording,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most 
complete  of  the  "  castes  "  of  recent  years,  and,  though  there  were  but  two  novelties 
introduced,  we  cannot  deny  that  the  best  use 'was  made  of  the  greatest  assortment 
of  musical  talent  in  the  world.  Mdlle,  Nilsson  and  Madame  Patti  were  the  chief 
vocalists,  and  those  who  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  or  seeing  them  in  Don 
PasqualCf  II  Barhiere^  Don  Giovanni^  Siffoletto,  or  the  Fi^lia  del  Regimento, 
can  never  forget  the  impression  they  made,  not  alone  by  their  voices,  but  also  by 
their  powers  of  acting.  Mdlle.  Titiens  as  Leonora  in  Fidelio,  and  as  Alice  in 
Roberto  il  Diavolo,  showed  herself  their  worthy  rival.  Nor  must  we  omit 
Mdlle.  lima  di  Murska,  who  in  Linda  di  Ckamouni,  Les  Hiiguenots,  and  II 
JFlauto  MagicOf  showed  to  the  best  effect  a  most  remarkable  voice.  We  should 
add  that,  after  an  absence  of  four  years,  the  public  gladly  received  back  an  old 
favourite  in  the  person  of  Tamberlik,  whose  exertions  were  well  supported  by  the 
tenor  Mongini,  and  by  the  prince  of  baritones,  Santley.  Other  performers  of  note 
were  Madame  Sinico  and  Mdlle.  Locatelli,  and  Signers  Gardoni,  Graziani,  and 
Tagliafico.  Nor  were  the  spring  and  summer  performances  of  the  Royal  Italian 
Opera  the  only  attractive  ones  ;  the  autumn  season  was  scarcely  less  successful, 
proving  clearly  how  greatly  the  love  for  music  has  spread  among  the  people. 

On  the  other  hand  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Exeter  Hall  retains  the  hold  it 
once  had  on  musical  people,  and  whether  it  quite  keeps  up  its  former  reputation 
for  Sacred  Oratorios.  In  spite  of  all  the  energy  of  Sir  M.  Costa,  it  is  thought 
that  these  oratorios  are  not  what  they  were,  yet  it  may  only  be  that  the  monster 
oratorios  we  have  been  hearing  for  the  last  ten  years  at  the  CrystalPalace  have 
led  us  in  some  degree  to  forget  what  we  owe  to  Exeter  Hall.  In  this  year  the 
Society  has  revived  Handel's  "  Samson  and  Deborah,"  and  Mendelssohn's  *'  Lauda 
Sion."     We  trust  that  this  may  prove  a  step  in  advance. 

At  the  Crystal  Palace,  the  Concerts  have  been  more  than  usually  successful, 
all  the  finest  orchestral  compositions  being  performed  in  a  manner  that  cannot 
be  surpassed.  The  season  was  opened  by  a  grand  musical  festival  in  honour  of 
Rossini ;  and  this,  a  most  successful  day,  was  followed  by  eight  summer  concerts 
of  the  Handel  orchestra,  by  Saturday  concerts,  by  miscellaneous  and  occasional 
oratorios,  and  by  numberless  other  instrumental  and  choral  efforts.  We  may 
notice,  also,  the  English  Opera  at  the  Crystal  Palace  ;  "  Acis  and  Galatea  "  at  the 
Princess's;  "Hamlet"  at  the  Italian  Opera;  and  Rossini's  Messe  Solemnelle.  In 
conclusion,  we  should  add  that  the  greatest  singer  and  one  of  the  greatest  actors 
of  modem  times,  Madame  Grisi,  died  on  November  26th. 
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SCIENCE. 

The  past  year  has  not  been  less  fruitful  than  the  preceding  in  admirable 
scientific  memoirs,  many  of  the  best  of  which  have  been  communicated,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  to  the  Royal  Society.  Of  these  we  shall  now  give 
a  brief  summary,  taking,  however,  only  those  of  the  highest  importance. 

Thus,  under  the   head  of  Astronomy,  is  a  very  able  paper  containing  the 
joint  researches  of  Dr.  Frankland,  and  of  Mr.  J.  N.  Lockyer,  "  On  gaseous 
spectra  in  relation  to  the  Physical  Constitution  of  the  Sun,"  in  which  these  dis- 
tinguished observers  point  out  that  the  consideration  they  have  given  to  this 
subject  has  led  them  to  several  important  modifications  of  the  received  constitu- 
tion of  the  sun,  a  theory  which  is  mainly  due  to  M.  Kirchkoff,  who  ba^d  it 
upon  his  examination  of  the  solar  spectrum.     Now,  according  to  his  hypothesis, 
the  photosphere  is  either  solid  or  liquid,  and  is  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere 
composed  of  gases,  and  of  the  vapours  of  substances  incandescent  in  the  photo- 
sphere.    On  the  contrary,  they  found  that  instead  of  this  compound  atmosphere, 
the  spectrum  of  hydrogen  has  peculiar  significance ;  and  that  the  tenacity  of  the 
incandescent  atmosphere  is  such  that  it  is  extremely  improbable  that  any  con- 
siderable atmosphere,  such  as  the  corona  has  been  imagined  to  indicate,  lies  out- 
side of  it, — a  view  much  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  bright  lines  of  the 
chromosphere  present  no  appearance  of  absorption,  its  physical  conditions  not 
being  statical.     With  regard  to  the  photosphere  itself,  they  gather  that,  so  far 
from  its  being  either  a  solid  surfiu^e  or  a  liquid  ocean,  it  is  cloudy  or  gaseous,  or 
both.     Their  general  conclusion  is — 1.  That  a  gaseous  condition  of  the  photo- 
sphere is  quite  consistent  with  its  continuous  spectrum.     2.  That  the  spectrum 
of  the  photosphere  contains  bright  lines  when  the  limb  is  observed,  these  bright 
lines  probably  indicating  an  outer  shell  of  the  photosphere  of  a  gaseous  nature. 
3.   That  a  sun-spot  is  a  region  of  greater  absorption.     4.  That  occasionally 
photospheric  matter  appears  to  be  injected  into  the  chromosphere.    They  add  that 
the  above  facts  may  possibly  indicate  that  the  absorption,  to  which  the  reversal 
of  the  spectrum,  and  of  the   Fraunhofer  lines   are  due,  takes   place  in  the 
photosphere  itself,  or  are  extremely  near  to  it,  instead  of  in  an  extensive  outer- 
absorbing  atmosphere,  a  conclusion  which  may  be  strengthened  by  the  considera- 
tion that,  otherwise,  the  newly-discovered  bright  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum 
itself  ought  to  be  reversed  on  Kirchkoff's  theory ;  and  further,  that  if  any  con- 
siderable quantity  of  metallic  vapours  were  present,  their  bright  spectra  would 
not  be  entirely  invisible  in  all  strata  of  the  chromosphere. 

On  this  subject  Lieut.  J.  Herschel,  working  at  Bangalore,  in  India,  has  made 
some  very  curious  researches  in  the  eariy  part  of  the  year,  which  have  been  com- 
municated to  the  Royal  Society  in  a  letter  to  W.  Huggins,  F.R.S.  His  chief 
object  has  been  to  ascertain,  so  far  as  he  could  under  the  clearer  sky  of  India, 
the  real  character  of  the  solar  clouds.  "  This  much  of  foundation,"  says  he,  "  I 
have  for  this  belief  (viz.  that  it  is  or  will  be  possible  by  a  judicious  arrangement 
of  the  spectroscope  to  discern  the  actual  "  red  flames  "),  that  I  have  actually  seen 
the  form  of  a  solar  cloud  through  a  widely  distended  slit ;  not  a  luminous  line 
of  varying  length  and  position,  but  such  a  view  as  you  may  obtain  through  a 
partly  open  shutter,  by  moving  the  head  slightly  to  and  fro,  only  that  the  move- 
ment was  in  this  case  effected  by  a  gentle  pressure  up  and  do¥m  the  telescope 
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itself,  a  movement  rendered  possible  by  the  absence  of  perfect  rigidity  in  the 
instrument.  In  this  way  I  could  clearly  see  that  the  solar  clouds  were  very 
similar  to  the  terrestrial  ones,  fleecy,  irregularly  shaped,  and  illuminated,  Ac., 
just  as  eclipses  have  told  us  they  are."  We  shall  see  hereafter  that  this  view  is 
resisted  by  so  great  an  authority  as  Professor  Stokes  of  Cambridge. 

Messrs.  Sorby  and  Butler  have  contributed  a  very  remarkable  paper  "  On  the 
Structure  of  Rubies,  Sapphires,  Diamonds,  and  some  other  Minerals,"  in  which 
they  have  paid  g^eat  attention  to  the  microscopical  character  of  different  precious 
stones,  and  especially  to  the  fluid  cavities  often  discovered  in  them,  including  an 
investigation  of  the  law  of  expansion  of  the  very  interesting  fluid  found  in  the 
cavities  of  sapphire.  The  occasional  presence  of  the  fluid  cavities  in  sapphire 
has  been  already  noticed  by  Brewster,  who  met  with  one  no  less  than  one-third 
of  an  inch  long,  two-thirds  of  which  were  full  of  a  liquid,  which  expanded  so  as 
to  fill  the  whole  cavity,  when  heated  to  82  Fahr.  Brewster  thought  this  liquid 
was  less  mobile  than  that  described  by  him  in  tx)paz,  and  he  could  not  detect 
any  second  liquid  in  the  cavity.  Though  many  thousand  sapphires  were 
examined  by  the  authors  of  this  paper,  no  cavity  so  large  as  Brewster's  has  been 
found,  but  several  have  been  met  with  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter ; 
the  greater  number  are  far  less,  and  some  are  very  minute,  containing  only  the 
expansible  liquid.  The  size  of  the  included  bubble  varies  very  much, according 
to  the  temperature.  At  the  ordinary  heat  of  a  room  it  is  sometimes  equal  to 
one-half  of  the  capacity  of  the  cavity,  whereas,  in  other  cases,  the  cavity  is  quite 
full.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  very  small  cavities,  and  is  to  some  'extent 
due  to  the  forced  dilatation  of  the  liquid. 

In  examining  sections  of  a  sapphire  cut  in  a  plane  more  or  less  parallel 
to  the  principal  ones  of  the  crystal,  the  double  refraction  is  so  strong  that 
two  images  of  every  object  lying  at  any  depth  below  the  surface  are  seen, 
and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  them  very  confused.  This  may  be  avoided 
by  using  polarized  light  without  an  analyzer,  and  by  arranging  the  plane 
of  polarization  so  as  to  coincide  with  one  of  the  axes  of  the  crystal.  High 
powers  may  be  used  with  perfect  definition,  and  these  show  many  small 
cavities  often  of  the  most  irregular  forms,  and  very  oft^n  their  sides  are 
BO  inclined  that  they  totally  reflect  transmitted  light,  and  appear  black  and 
opaque.  In  some  specimens  most  of  the  cavities  have  lost  their  fluid.  Besides 
fluid  cavities  there  are  many  small  crystals  of  other  minerals  included  in 
sapphires,  though  not  so  many  as  in  the  case  of  iiibies.  The  most  striking  are 
small  plate-like  crystals  often  of  triangular  form,  with  one  angle  very  acute. 
They  are  very  thin,  and  give  the  colours  of  thin  plates,  so  that  when  viewed  by 
reflected  light  they  look  something  like  the  scales  from  a  butterfly.  Seen  edge- 
wise they  appear  as  mere  black  .lines,  and  are  arranged  parallel  to  the  three 
principal  planes  of  the  sapphire.  These  small  crystals  and  the  minute  fluid- 
cavities  cause  many  sapphires  to  appear  milky  by  reflected,  and  somewhat  brown 
by  transmitted,  light ;  and  being  arranged  in  zones  related  to  the  form  of  the 
crystal,  they  often  show,  as  it  were,  lines  of  growth. 

The  ruby  and  the  sapphire  are,  as  is  well  known,  essentially  the  same 
minerals,  but  the  fluid  cavities  in  the  ruby  are  more  rare,  and  the  cavities 
themselves  smaller.  Those  containing  a  similar  fluid  to  that  in  the  sapphire  do 
occasionally  occur ;  and  when  they  are  minute  they  are  exceedingly  interesting, 
as  they  show  the  spontaneous  movement  of  the  bubbles  to  greater  perfection 
than  any  other  mineral.    This  movement  is  evidently  molecular,  analogous  to 
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that  aetai  in  all  matter  when  verj  minute  particleB  are  suapende<I  in  a  liquid  so 
oa  to  allow  freedom  of  motion.  It  is  not  seen  to  advantage  if  the  diameter  of 
the  bubbles  ie  more  than  on?  ten-tbouiiandth  of  an  inch  ;  nbun  it  is  about  one 
fifty- tbousandtb,  they  move  to  and  fro  in  the  most  siirpriaing  manner,  and  with 
Buch  rapidity  that  tbe  eje  can  scarcely  follow  them. 

The  ejiamination  of  the  diamond  led  Messrs.  Sorby  and  Butler  to  correct 
rarious  theories  which  had  been  put  forth  by  Sir  David  Brewster  ;  one  of  them, 
that  which  that  eminent  philosopher  put  forth  to  tbe  effect  that  certain  black 
specks  which  were  surrounded  by  a  black  cross,  when  examined  with  polarized 
light,  were  minute  caviUes.  It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  they  are  cavities  or 
enclosed  crystals  i  but  it  is  rather  more  probable  thattheyarecrystals;  thefurms 
are  exactly  those  of  crystals;  they  depolarize  light;  have  much  less  refractive  power 
than  that  of  the  diamond  (  and  as  tbe  inclined  planes  totally  reflect  the  ti'ansmitted 
light,  they  thus  look  quite  black.  It  is,  doubtless,  this  circumstance  which  makes 
many  of  the  smaller  enclosed  crystals  to  appear  like  mere  black  specks ;  tbe  other 
curious  fact  has  been  determined,  viz.  that  the  enclosed  crystals  have  exercised  a 
pressure  on  tbe  surrounding  diamond,  not  by  increasing  in  size,  but  by  checking 
the  uniform  contraction  of  the  diamond.  The  researches  of  Sir  David  Brewster 
in  the  cavities  noticeable  in  the  topaz,  and  of  other  eminent  observers,  demoustratu 
that  these  phenomena  have  much  in  common  with  what  occurs  at  a  lower  tempe- 
rature in  the  case  of  tbe  lii[uid  enclosed  in  the  sagigihire,  and  that  they  are  of  great 
importance  in  connexion  with  the  oiigin  of  ilu id-cavities.  Since  tbey  became 
full  of  liquid  at  a  comparatively  low  temperature,  it  was  not  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  minerab  in  wliicb  tbey  occur  must  have  been  formed  where  the 
heat  wa*  scarcely  above  that  of  the  atmosphere ;  but  these  facta  seem  to  show 
that  (he  occurrence  of  such  fluid-cavities  is  quite  reconcilable  with  a  very  high 
temperature ;  for  it  is  obvious  that  if  at  a  great  depth  below  the  surface  higbly- 
compresaed  gaseous  carbonic  acid,  greatly  heated,  was  enclosed  in  growing  crystals, 
it  might  condense  on  cooling  so  as  to  more  or  less  completely  fill  the  cavities 
with  the  liquid  acid. 

The  cavities  in  emeralds  are  very  interesting  in  connexion  with  this  subject, 
and  also  furnish  strong  evidence  against  the  opinion  that  tbe  liquid  was 
not  present  when  tbe  crysUls  were  formed,  bat  penetrated  into  the  fluid- 
cavities  at  a  subsequent  period,  either  filling  vacant  spaces  or  removing  and 
replacing  the  material  of  glass  cavities  as  snggesled  by  Togelsang.  On  the 
whole,  tbe  various  facts  described  in  this  paper  seem  to  show  that  the  ruby, 
sapphire,  and  emerald  were  formed  at  a  moderately  high  temperature,  and  under 
BO  great  a  pressure  that  water  might  be  present  in  a  liquid  state.  Tbe  whole 
structure  of  the  diamond  Ib  bo  peculiar  that  it  can  scarcely  he  looked  upon  as 
positive  evidence  of  a  high  temperature,  though  not  at  all  opposed  to  this  sup- 
position. The  absence  of  fluid-cavities  contMning  water  or  a  saline  solution  does 
not  by  any  means  prove  that  there  was  no  water,  becanse  the  fact  of  its  becoming 
enclosed  in  crystals  depends  so  much  on  their  individual  nature.  At  the  same 
time  the  finding  of  fluid-cavities  containing  what  seems  to  be  merely  liquid  car- 
bonic acid  is  scarcely  reconcilable  with  the  presence  of  more  than  a  very  little 
water  in  either  a  liquid  or  a  gaseous  form.  The  curved  or  irregular  form  of  the 
fluid-cavities  is  no  proof  that  the  minerals  were  ever  in  a  soft  staff,  since  analo- 
gous facts  are  seen  in  the  case  of  crystals  deposited  from  solution. 

Professor  Tyndall  has  prosecuted  with  his  usual  zeal  those  remarkable  researches 
which  have  made  bis  name  famous,  "On  the  Blue  Colour  of  the  Sky,  the  PoUriza- 
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tion  of  Sky-light,  and  on  the  Polarization  of  Light  by  Cloudy  Matter  generally  ;" 
and  many  new  points  have  been  established  by  his  successful  investigations. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  blue  colour  of  the  sky  and  the  polarization  of  sky-light  have 
been  the  two  great  standing  enigmas  of  meteorology.  The  apparatus  worked  by 
Professor  Tyndall  we  have  already  noticed  last  year.  It  may  be,  however,  well 
again  to  state  that  it  is  a  glass  tube  about  a  yard  long,  and  from  two  and  a  half  to 
three  inches  in  diameter.  The  vapour  to  be  examined  is  introduced  into  this 
tube,  and  the  condensed  beam  of  the  electric  lamp  is  permitted  to  act  on  it  until 
the  neutrality  or  activity  of  the  substance  has  been  declared. 

The  first  object  is  to  make  the  chemical  action  of  light  upon  vapours  visible. 
For  this  purpose  substances  have  been  chosen,  one  at  least  of  whose  products 
of  decomposition  under  light  shall  have  a  boiling  point  so  high  that  as  soon 
as  the  substance  is  formed  it  shall  be  precipitated.  By  graduating  the 
quantity  of  this  vapour,  this  precipitation  may  be  rendered  of  any  degree  of 
fineness,  forming  particles,  some  of  which  are  distinguishable  by  the  naked  eye, 
while  others  probably  lie  far  beyond  the  reach  of  our  highest  microscopic 
powers.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  particles  thus  obtained  exhibit  but  a 
very  small  portion  of  the  length  of  a  wave  of  light.  In  all  cases,  if  the 
vapours  of  the  liquids  employed  are  suflSciently  attenuated,  the  visible  action 
(visible,  however,  only  under  a  powerful  beam  of  light,  surrounded  by  complete 
darkness)  commences  with  the  formation  of  a  blue  cloud,  which  blue  cloud 
difiers  altogether  from  the  finest  ordinary  clouds,  and  perhaps  occupies  an 
intermediate  space  between  these  visible  clouds  and  cloudless  vapour.  Numerous 
experiments  were  then  made ;  the  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid  by  light  was 
attempted ;  a  plate  of  tourmaline  was  placed  between  the  eye  and  the  blueisb 
cloud ;  thin  plates  of  selenite  or  quai*tz  were  arranged  between  the  Nicol  prism 
and  the  blueish  cloud ;  and  benzol,  bisulphide  of  carbon,  iodide  of  allyl,  and 
various  other  substances  were  brought  under  examination. 

One  grand  and  uniform  result  was  obtained,  viz.  that  a  vapour  which,  when  alone 
or  mixed  with  air  in  the  experimental  tube,  assists  the  act  of  light,  may,  by  placing  it 
in  proximity  with  another  gas  or  vapour,  be  caused  to  exhibit  under  light,  vigorous, 
if  not  violent  action.  This  carbonic  acid  gas,  which,  difiused  in  the  atmosphere, 
resists  the  decomposing  action  of  solar  light,  when  placed  in  contiguity  with  the 
chlorophyl  in  the  leaves  of  plants  has  its  molecules  shaken  asunder.  Professor 
Tyndall  adds,  after  full  details  of  experiments  which  it  is  impossible  to  describe 
popularly,  that  the  notion  of  the  colour  of  the  sky  being  due  to  the  action  of 
finely-divided  matter,  thus  rendering  the  atmosphere  a  turbid  medium  through 
which  we  gaze  into  the  darkness  of  space,  dates  as  far  back  as  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  too,  conceived  that  the  colour  was  due  to  exceedingly  small 
water  particles  acting  as  thin  plates.  Goethe's  experiments  in  connexion  with 
this  subject  are  well  known  and  exceedingly  instructive.  One  very  striking 
observation  of  Goethe's  refers  to  what  is  technically  called  "  chill "  by  painters,  a 
result  doubtless  due  to  extremely  fine  particles  of  varnish  interposed  between  the 
eye  and  a  dark  background.  Lastly,  it  has  been  well  determined  that  all  liquids 
have  motes  in  them  sufficiently  numerous  to  polarize  sensibly  the  light,  and 
beautiful  effects  may  be  produced  by  very  simple  artificial  devices.  When,  for 
example,  a  cell  of  distilled  water  is  placed  in  front  of  the  electric  lamp,  and  a 
slice  of  the  beam  is  permitted  to  pass  through  it,  scarcely  any  polarized  light  is  dis- 
charged, and  scarcely  any  colour  is  produced  by  a  plate  of  selenite.  But  if,  while 
the  beam  is  passing  through  it,  a  bit  of  soap  be  agitated  in  the  water  above  the 
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beam,  thetnoment  that  the  inliniteBimal  particlesreacli  the  beam,  the  liquid  sends 
forth  literallj  almost  perfectlj polarized  light;  andifselenite  be  employed,  vivid 
coloutB  flash  into  eiistence.  A  still  more  brilliant  result  is  obtained  witb  mastic 
dissolved  in  a  great  excess  of  alcohol.  The  selenite  rings  constitute  au  eitremelj 
delicate  test  as  to  the  quantity  of  motes  in  a  liquid.  Commencing  with  distilled 
water,  for  example,  a  thickigh  beam  of  light  ia  necessary  to  make  the  polarization 
of  its  motes  sensible.  A  much  thinner  beam  suffices  for  common  water;  while 
nith  Bruche's  precipitated  mastic  a  beam  too  thin  to  produce  any  sensible  effect 
witb  most  other  liquids  suffices  to  bring  out  vividly  the  selenite  colours. 

To  Professor  Moseley  we  are  indebted  for  a  very  clever  paper  "  On  the 
mechanical  possibility  of  the  descent  of  Glaciers  by  their  own  weight,"  in  which 
he  pointed  out  most  graphically  the  curious  irregularities  which  have  been 
noticed  by  various  observers  in  the  desceut  of  glaciers  from  high  altitudes. 
Thus  he  showed  that  all  parts  of  a  glacier  do  not  descend  with  a  common 
motion ;  it  moves  faster,  for  instance,  at  itii  surface  than  deeper  down ;  and  at 
the  ceutre  of  its  surface  than  at  its  edges.  Thus,  if  a  transverse  section  of  the 
ice  were  made,  it  would  be  found  that  it  was  moving  differently  at  every  point  of 
its  motion.  This  &ct,  which  was  first  noticed  by  M.  Bendu,  Bishop  of  Anneoy, 
has  been  folly  oonfirmed  by  the  meaaurements  ol  Agatnz,  Forbes,  ftnd  TyndalL 
There  is  a  constant  displacement  of  the  particles  of  the  ice  over  one  another  and 
alongside  one  another,  to  which  is  opposed  that  force  of  resistance  which  is 
known  in  mechanics  by  the  name  of  skearinff  force.  By  the  property  of  ice 
called  regelation,  when  any  surface  of  ice  so  sheared  ia  brought  in  contact  with 
another  similar  surface',  it  unites  with  it,  so  as  to  form  of  the  two  one  continuous 
mass.  Thus  a  slow  displacement  of  ghearing,  by  which  different  similar  surfiicea 
are  continually  being  brought  into  the  presence  and  the  contact  of  one  another, 
exhibits  all  the  phenomena  of  the  motion  of  glacier  ice.  Now  in  the  case  of  any 
metal  the  weight  is  not  sufficient  to  set  the  shearing  forces  at  work  ;  hence,  were 
the  Mer  de  Olace  filled  witb  cast-iron  instead  of  ice  there  is  no  reasou  to  suppose 
that  there  would  be  any  descent  of  the  iron. 

The  ibrcea  which  oppose  themselves  to  the  descent  of  any  glacier  are : — 
1.  The  resistance  to  the  sliding  motion  of  one  part  of  a  piece  of  solid  ice  over  the 
Burikce  of  another,  which  is  taking  place  continually  throughout  the  mass  of  the 
glacier  by  reason  of  the  difi*erent  velocities  with  which  the  different  parts  move. 
This  kind  of  resistance  may  be  called  (for  convenience)  ihear,  the  unit  of  shear 
being  the  pressure  in  lbs.  necessary  to  overcome  the  reustance  of  shearing  of 
one  square  inch,  which  may  be  pi'esumed  to  be  constant  throughout  the  maas 
of  the  glacier.  2.  The  IViction  of  the  super.impoaed  lamina  ot  the  glacier, 
which  move  with  different  velocitjea  on  one  another,  which  is  greater  in  the 
lower  ones  than  the  upper.  3.  The  resistance  t«  abrasion  or  shearing  of  the  ica 
at  the  hottom  of  the  glacier  and  on  the  sides  of  its  channel,  caused  by  the  rough- 
nesses of  the  rock,  the  projections  of  which  insert  themselves  into  its  mass  and 
into  the  cavities  in  which  it  moulds  itself.  4.  The  friction  of  the  ice  in  contact 
with  the  bottom  and  the  sides  so  sheared  over  or  abraded.  The  details  the 
professor  enters  into  in  support  of  bis  general  view  are  too  long  and  too  intricate 
for  insertion  here.  It  is  enough  for  qi  to  add  his  final  conclusion,  in  which, 
having  examined  his  data,  we  tboroughly  concur,  viz.  that  the  weight  alone  of  a 
glacier  is  insufficient  to  account  for  ita  descent ; — that  it  is  necessary  to  conceive, 
in  addition  to  its  weight,  the  operation  of  some  other  and  much  greater  force, 
which   must  also  be  such   as  would  produce  those  internal  Bod  molecular  dis* 
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placements,  and  those  strains  which  are  actually  ohserved  in   glacier  ice,  and 
which  must,  therefore,  be  present  in  every  part  of  the  glacier. 

Mr.  Crookes  has  contributed  a  paper  "  On  the  Measurement  of  the  Luminous 
Intensity  of  Light,"  in  which  he  shows  that  the  measurement  of  this  intensity 
is  a  problem  which,  though  repeatedly  attempted,  has  not  been  as  success- 
fully accomplished  as  in  the  case  of  other  radiant  forces.  The  problem  being 
clearly  susceptible  of  division  into  the  absolute  and  the  relative,  what  we  want 
to  obtain  is  the  first,  but,  at  present,  we  are  apparently  far  from  procuring  or 
constructing  a  photometer  analogous  to  a  thermometer  in  fixity  of  standard  and 
fiwjility  of  observation.  The  probable  course  towards  the  attainment  of  this 
object  is  shown  in  the  observations  of  M.  Becquerel,  Sir  John  Herschel,  and  others, 
on  the  chemical  action  of  the  solar  rays,  and  on  the  production  thereby  of  a 
galvanic  current  capable  of  measurement  by  a  delicate  galvanometer.  The 
measurement  of  a  chemical  beam  of  light  is  as  distinct  from  photometry  proper 
as  is  the  thermometric  registration  of  the  heat-rays  constituting  the  other  end 
of  the  spectrum.  What  we  want  is  a  method  of  measuring  the  intensity  of  those 
rays  which  are  situated  at  the  intermediate  parts  of  the  spectrum,  and  which 
produce  in  the  eye  the  sensation  of  light  and  colour.  Experiments  made  mmie 
years  since  convinced  Mr.  Crookes  that  it  is  not  merely  the  ultra-violet  invisible 
rays  which  are  valuable  for  photography,  but  that  some  of  the  most  highly 
luminous  rays  of  light  are  capable  of  exerting  chemical  action ;  and  this  position 
was  ultimately  proved  by  him  by  means  of  a  combination  of  certain  chemical 
compounds. 

It  is  very  likely  that  the  further  carrying  out  of  these  experiments  may  lead  to 
the  construction  of  a  photometer  capable  of  measuring  the  luminous  rays ;  it 
being  remembered  that  the  proportion  of  red,  yellow,  green,  and  blue  rays  is 
always  invariable  in  white  light  (for,  if  this  were  not  so,  the  light  would  not  be 
white,  but  coloured),  from  which  it  follows  directly  that  a  satisfactory  method  of 
measuring  one  set  of  the  components  of  white  light  will  give  all  the  information 
we  want,  just  as  in  an  analysis  of  a  definite  chemical  compound  the  chemist  is 
satisfied  with  an  estimation  of  one  or  two  constituents  only,  and  from  these  is 
able  to  calculate  the  others.  Methods  based  on  the  previous  considerations 
would  supply  us  with  what  may  be  termed  an  absolute  photometer,  the  indica- 
tion of  which  would  be  always  the  same  for  the  same  amount  of  illumination, 
and  would  require  no  standard  light  for  comparison.  A  relative  photometer  is 
one  in  which  the  observer  has  only  to  determine  the  relative  illuminating  powers 
of  two  sources  of  light,  one  of  which  is  kept  as  uniform  as  possible,  the  other 
being  the  light  whose  intensity  is  to  be  determined.  The  first  thing  to  be  aimed 
at  is  an  absolutely  uniform  source  of  light,  and  this  is  most  difficult  to  obtain. 
In  the  ordinary  process  of  photometry  the  standard  used  is  a  candle,  defined  by 
Act  of  Parliament  as  a  "  sperm  candle  of  six  to  the  pound,  burning  at  a  rate  of 
120  grains  per  hour :"  hence  the  meaning  of  such  terms  as  "  12-candle  gas," 
"14-candlo  gas."  The  difficulty  is  to  obtain  candles  truly  made,  containing 
refined  sperm  mixed  with  a  small  portion  of  wax,  and  wicks  of  the  best  cotton, 
each  made  of  three  cords  plaited,  and  each  cord  itself  again  of  seventeen  strands. 
Again,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  sperm  in  richness  or  hardness,  so  will 
also  vary  the  plaiting  and  number  of  the  strands  ;  and,  further,  experience  shows 
that,  supposing  all  the  previous  conditions  to  be  satisfactorily  attained,  the  illu- 
minating power  of  the  candle  will  be  found  to  vary  with  the  temperature  of  the 
place  where  it  has  been  kept,  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  it  was  made,  and 
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the  temperature  of  the  room  where  the  experiment  is  tried.  The  "  ParliameDtarj 
candle/'  therefore,  may  he  pronounced  a  failure  wherever  accurate  results  are 
required.  The  general  principle  on  which  the  iUumiuating  powers  of  different 
substances  have  hitherto  been  tested  depends  on  the  optical  law  that  the 
amount  of  light  which  fidls  upon  a  given  surface  varies  inversely  with  the 
square  of  the  distance  between  the  source  of  light  and  the  object  illuminated. 
In  practice,  however,  this  method  is  not  sufficiently  accurate  to  be  used,  except 
for  the  roughest  approximations.  The  rest  of  Mr.  Crookes'  paper  is  devoted  to 
details  of  a  process  he  has  iiv^ented  to  get  rid  of  the  "  Parliamentary  candle." 
This  is,  however,  too  abstruse  and  minute  for  extraction  here. 

The  Earl  of  Rosse,  F.R.S.,  has  communicated  a  paper  **  On  the  Radiation  of 
Heat  &om  the  Moon,"  which  is  too  mathematical  for  a  popular  notice.  The 
general  result,  however,  is  to  show  conclusively  that  the  moon's  heat  is  capable  of 
being  detected  with  certainty  by  the  thermopile ;  no  inconsiderable  quantity  of 
heat  reaching  the  earth  by  radiation  from  the  moon.  The  points  to  be  deter- 
mined were : — 1.  The  heat  which,  coming  from  the  interior  of  the  moon,  does  not 
vary  with  the  phase.  2.  That  which  falls  from  the  sun  on  the  moon's  surface 
and  is  at  once  reflected  regularly  and  iiTCgularly.  3.  That  which,  falling  from 
the  sun  on  the  moon's  sur&ce,  is  afterwards  radiated  as  a  heat  of  low  refran- 
gibility. 

Mr.  Ellery,  of  the  Observatory,  Melbourne,  in  a  letter  to  the  President  of  the 
Royal  Society,  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  safe  arrival  of  the  great  tele- 
scope we  noticed  at  some  length  last  year,  and  of  the  means  which  have  been 
already  taken  to  set  it  up  and  to  make  it  available  for  its  intended  use.  He 
states  it  had,  on  the  whole,  travelled  perfectly  round  the  Cape,  his  words  being 
that  "  the  principal  or  more  delicate  portions  of  the  instrument  came  out  in  good 
order ;  the  specula  are  still  in  their  coats  of  varnish,  and  their  surfaces  appear 
to  be  in  perfect  good  order.  Some  of  the  large  castings  and  portions  of  the  gear- 
ing had  got  rusted,  but  not  to  an  ii\jurious  extent.  The  piers  were  completed  on 
New  Year's  morning,  and  form  a  magnificent  piece  of  masonry ;  the  stone  employed 
being  the  g^ey  basalt  so  common  here  (called  '  blue  stone '),  in  blocks  from  one 
to  three  tons  in  weight  each.  The  building  we  have  finally  decided  on  is  built  of 
stuccoed  brick-work,  eighty  feet  long  by  forty  wide.  Forty  feet  in  length  is  taken 
up  by  the  telescope-room,  which  is  covered  by  a  ridged  roof  of  iron  travelling  on 
rails  on  the  walls,  and  moving  back  on  the  other  forty  feet  of  the  building, 
leaving  the  telescope  in  the  open  air.  The  back  forty  feet  is  covered  by  a  fixed 
roof  lower  than  the  moveable  one,  and  will  contain  a  polishing  and  engine-room, 
a  capacious  library,  and  an  office  for  the  observer.  The  cost  of  piers,  building, 
and  roof  will  be  1700^.  The  Government,  with  hard  economy  in  all  other 
directions,  have  acted  very  liberally  about  this  work." 

Dr.  Radcliffe,  M.D.,  Las  contributed  a  very  able  paper,  entitled  "  Researches 
in  Animal  Electricity,"  containing  a  description  of  certain  instruments  now 
employed  for  the  first  time  in  researches  of  this  kind,  the  chief  subjects  of  inquiry 
being  the  electrical  phenomena  which  belong  to  nerve  and  muscle  in  a  state  of 
rest ;  those  which  mark  the  passing  of  nerve  and  muscle  from  a  state  of  rest  into 
that  of  action ;  the  motor  phenomena  ascribed  to  the  action  of  the  "  inverse"  and 
"  direct "  voltaic  currents,  and  electrotonus.  The  instruments  used  were  Sir  W. 
Thomson's  reflecting  galvanometer,  Latimer  Clarke's  potentiometer,  and  some  new 
electrodes  devised  by  the  author.  The  last,  which  is  an  ingenious  adaptation  of 
the  idea  on  which  Wheatstone's  bridge  is  based,  is  an  extremely  delicate  instru- 
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ment  for  the  measurement  of  tension.  The  new  electrodes  are  simply  pieces  of 
platinum  wire,  flattened  and  pointed  at  the  free  ends,  and  having  these  free  ends 
freshly  tipped  with  sculptor's  clay  at  the  time  of  an  experiment.  Living  nerve 
and  muscle  supply  currents  to  the  galvanometer  (the  nerve  current  and  the 
muscular  current,  so  called)  which  are  not  supplied  by  dead  nerve  and  muscle. 
These  currents,  when  the  tissues  supplying  them  are  fresh  and  at  rest,  show  that 
the  surface  composed  of  the  sides  of  the  fibres,  and  the  surface  composed  of  the 
ends  of  the  fibres,  are  in  opposite  electrical  conditions,  the  former  surface  being 
positive,  the  latter  negative.  Nerve  and  muscle,  and  the  animal  tissues  generally, 
oppose  a  very  high  resistance  to  the  passage  of  a  common  voltaic  current,  so  high, 
indeed,  as  to  justify  the  inference  that  muscles  and  nerves  may  be  looked  upon  as 
non-conductors  rather  than  as  conductors.  Again,  in  considering  the  electrical 
phenomena  which  mark  the  passing  of  nerve  and  muscle  from  a  state  of  rest  into 
that  of  action,  the  more  the  evidence  is  considered  the  more  it  seems  to  justify 
the  conclusion,  that  the  passing  of  nerve  and  muscle  from  the  one  state  to  the 
other  is  marked  by  a  discharge  of  electricity  analogous  to  that  of  the  torpedo. 
Again,  when  experiments  are  made  as  to  the  "  motor  phenomena  "  ascribed  to  the 
action  of  the  "  inverse  and  direct  voltaic  currents,"  it  seems  probable  that,  ordinarily 
at  least,  the  sheaths  of  the  fibres  are  charged  positively  at  their  exterior,  and  nega- 
tively at  their  interior.  The  resistance  of  the  animal  tissues  to  electrical  condi- 
tion, it  is  assumed,  is  sufficient  to  keep  the  two  opposite  electricities  apart — an 
assumption,  be  it  remarked,  which  is  not  a  little  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  the 
resistance  which  the  voltaic  current  encounters  in  the  hind  limbs  of  a  frog,  when 
its  course  is  up  one  limb  and  down  the  other,  is  sufficient  to  keep  the  two  limbs  in 
opposite  electrical  conditions  as  regards  discharge.  The  general  conclusion  seems 
to  be  that  muscular  relaxation  is  associated  with  a  state  of  charge,  and  muscular 
contractions  with  a  state  of  discharge.  It  would  even  seem  as  if  all  the  evidence 
BO  far  gave  countenance  to  the  conclusion  that  the  state  of  charge  may  cause  mus- 
cular relaxation  by  keeping  the  molecules  of  the  muscle  in  a  condition  of  mutual 
repulsion,  and  that  the  state  of  discharge  may  lead  to  muscular  contraction  by 
doing  away  with  that  state  of  electrical  tension  which  prevents  the  molecules  of 
the  muscle  from  yielding  to  the  attractive  force  inherent  in  their  physical  con- 
stitution, and  which  is  ever  striving  to  bring  them  together.  The  experiments 
on  electrotonusj  and  the  results  deducible  from  them,  are  of  too  technical  a 
character  for  popular  statement. 

From  Mr.  Robert  H.  Scott,  the  Director  of  the  Meteorological  Office,  we  have 
a  paper  of  some  note,  "  On  the  connexion  between  oppositely  disposed  Currents  of 
Air  and  the  Weather  subsequently  experienced  in  the  British  Islands."  In  this 
paper  he  states  that  Mr.  Meldrum  at  the  Mauritius,  and  he  himself  in  England, 
had  had  their  attention  directed  to  remarkable  storms  which  appeared  to  be 
connected  with  the  previous  existence  at  the  earth's  surface  of  the  two  wind- 
currents,  polar  and  equatorial,  in  close  proximity  to  each  other.  This  was  specially 
noticeable  in  a  gale  of  January  22,  1868,  when  the  atmospherical  conditions  over 
these  islands  were  very  remarkable.  Easterly  winds  were  prevalent  over  the 
central  and  northei*n  portions  of  this  country,  while  in  France  there  were  strong 
westerly  gales.  The  channels  of  the  currents  were  so  close  to  each  other,  that 
while  at  Yarmouth  there  was  a  strong  easterly  gale,  there  was  a  westerly  gale  at 
Portsmouth.  The  contrast  exhibited  by  the  two  currents  as  regards  tempera- 
ture was  very  remarkable,  and  a  dense  fog  was  experienced  in  London.  Barome- 
trical readings  were  very  low  over  the  regions  which  separated  the  districts  of 
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ttw  iMpeotive  eoTTenta.  Neit  ixj  preesore  rosti  very  rftpidl; ;  and  this  waa  the 
pTMDiBtiT  of  an  eqoally  mdden  diminution  of  the  unonnt,  and  of  the  advent  of 
the  equatorial  current  which  Bwept  with  great  violence  over  these  isliuds,  pro- 
dacing  a  verj  serious  southerij  gale  on  the  2mi  of  Janoaiy. 

Other  able  papers  fo  which  we  can  only  now  refer,  briefly  as  possible,  are — a 
notice  hj  ProfesBor  Maakelyne,  "  On  the  Mineral  Constitnents  of  the  Breitenbach 
Meteorite ;"  by  ProfeMor  Abel,  "  On  the  History  of  Explosive  Agents ;"  by  Dr. 
Archibald  Smith,  "On  theCansesof  theLosaof  theiron-bnilt  tailiDg-ehip  'Glen- 
orchy " ;"  by  Mr.  H.  F.  Blanfbrd,  "On  the  Origin  of  a  Cyclone ;"  by  H.  C.  Sorhy, 
whose  paper  on  preciona  stones  we  have  already  noticed  with  some  detail,  "  On 
Jaigoninm,  a  new  elementary  substance  assocdatfid  with  Krconinm ;"  by  Dr.  H. 
Norria,  "  On  the  Laws  and  Principles  connected  with  the  Ag^^gation  of  Blood- 
corpusclee  both  witbin  and  witboat  the  VeMsls ;"  "  On  some  Eiperimenta  with 
the  great  Induction  Coil  at  the  Hoya!  Polyt«!hnic,"  by  J.  H.  Pepper ;  "  On  the 
mechanical  description  of  Curres,"  by  W.  H.  L.  Buaaell ;  "  On  the  Thermo- 
dynamic Theoty  of  Waves  of  Finite  Longitudinal  DiatariMuice,"  bj  W.J.  Hacqnom 
Raukine,  F.B.S. ;  "On  a  Group  of  varietiea  of  the  Hnman  Neck,  BhoiUder, 
and  Cheat,  with  their  Transitional  Forms  and  Homolc^iet  in  the  Mammalia,"  by 
Jcdm  Wood,  Esq.,  F.B.C.8.,  Examiner  in  Anatomy  fo  the  Univeraity  of  London ; 
"  On  the  Cavern  of  Bmniqnel  and  its  Oi^fanic  Contents,"  by  I^feesor  Owen  j 
"  On  a  Comparison  of  the  Granites  of  Cornwall  and  Devonshire  with  those  of 
Letnster  and  Mmister,"  by  Profemior  Haughton;  and  "On  Lnteine  and  the 
Spectra  of  yellow  Organic  Subatances,"  by  Dr.  Thudicom. 

One  notice  we  mnat  add  here — though  of  a  book  rather  than  of  a  paper — by  that 
veteran  philosopher  and  man  of  science,  Professor  John  Phillips  of  Oxford,  who 
has  recently  made  public  an  eicfllent  account  of  "  Vesuvius,"  and  of  his  ascentof 
that  mountain.  Need  we  say  that  we  hail  tbis  ascent  (more  than  once]  uf 
Vesavius  during  its  recent  outbreak  by  the  Professor  of  Geology  at  Oxford  with 
somewhat  of  tbe  aamc  feeling  the  scientific  men  of  his  day  must  have  hailed  that 
of  the  elder  Pliny?  only  we  rejoice  where  they  deplored :  our  man  of  science  comes 
back  to  us  unbumt,  we  believe  we  may  say,  unscathed,  while  the  great  Roman 
naturalist  remains  under  the  volcanic  stonn  which  overwhelmed  Pompeii  and 
Herculaneum,  and  has  not,  we  feel  grateful  to  say,  been  aa  yet  eihnmed — a 
spectacle  for  the  gaping  idiots  of  fashion  who  yearly  "do"  those  interesting 
remains  in  their  own  meaningless  and  unprofitable  method.  Professor  Phillips's 
work  may  be  termed  a  history,  not  a  merely  scientific  essay,  for  he  tells  os  all 
the  chief  facts  about  the  mountain  from  the  time  of  Pliny  to  that  of  tie 
erupfjon  which,  commencing  in  1861,  on  December  8,  is  not  even  now  entirely 
snbdaed.  His  atyle  is  at  once  clear  and  picturesque,  and  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  hia  view  of  the  eruption  from  Naples  affords  a  fair  example  of  it: — 
"One  long  burning  stream,"  he  says,  "flowed  down  the  whole  north-western 
slope  of  the  great  cone,  quite  reaching  into  and  spreading  across  the  Atrio  del 
Cavallo.  On  the  top,  fitful  bursts  of  clouds  of  fiery  bombs  and  wide-spread  ashes — 
below,  just  where  it  appeared  last  nigbt,  but  now  far  brighter,  and  glowing  with 
a  full  steady  eye  of  light,  the  second  great  burst  of  light  and  motion.  Now  it 
spreads  its  bright  cloud  above,  then  down  t^  the  valley ;  knots  and  lines,  some- 
times double,  of  sharp  white  or  reddish  fire  swelling  into  considerable  masses,  or 
broken  into  many  gleaming  points.  Towards  the  baae,  a  wild  cataract  of  fire  la 
pouring  towards  ns,  and  is  stretching  its  red  fingers  over  the  elder  lava.  Now 
and  then  aatar-Uke  point  in  advance  seems  to  beckon  onward  *der  freien  Tochter 
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der  Natur.'  Finally,  on  the  deepest  part  of  the  whole  visihle  horizon,  ahori- 
zontal  row  of  fourteen  small  hright  star  or  gem-like  fires  marks  the  conquest  of 
the  current  over  the  flat  space  of  the  Atrio,  and  seems  to  unite  again  the  long- 
separated  masses  of  Somma  and  Vesuvius — parent  and  child — the  £ur-descended 
progeny  of  the  struggling  Titans." 

The  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  met  this  year  at 
Exeter  under  the  distinguished  Presidency  of  the  Rev.  G.  G.  Stokes,  Lucasian  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics  at  Cambridge,  and  formerly  Senior  Wrangler.  Professor 
Stokes  delivered  to  the  assembled  members  and  their  friends  an  address  widely 
differing  from  some  which  the  Association  has  heard  in  recent  years,  to  some  of 
the  leading  points  of  which  we  shall  now  briefly  refer.  Taking  first,  as  was  but 
natural  for  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  modem  mathematicians,  the  great  subject 
of  Astronomy,  Professor  Stokes  showed  that,  though  Newton's  discovery  of  the 
law  of  gravitation  did  practically  explain  almost  all  the  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  yet  it  was  fortunate  for  science  that  Adams  at  Cambridge,  and  Le  Verrier 
in  France,  were  able  to  reverse  the  problem ;  and,  instead  of  determining  the 
disturbing  effect  of  a  known  planet,  to  set  themselves  to  inquire  what  must  be 
the  mass  and  the  orbit  of  an  unknown  body  which  shall  be  capable  of  producing 
by  its  disturbing  force  the  unexplained  deviations  from  the  calculated  place 
of  Uranus.  Passing  on  from  this.  Professor  Stokes  pointed  out  in  how 
important  a  degree  astronomy  was  indebted  to  the  science  of  optics ;  at  the 
same  time  showing  that  astronomy  well  repaid  this  debt,  by  settling  once  and 
for  ever  the  numerical  powers  of  the  velocity  with  which  light  travels,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  exhibiting  the  remarkable  phenomenon  discovered  by  Bradley, 
and  termed  by  him,  and  since  his  day,  "  the  aberration  of  light."  For  optics, 
it  may  be  urged  that,  though  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  are  chiefly 
revealed  to  us  by  astronomical  observations,  yet  that  the  application  of  the 
spectroscope  has  proved  to  us  the  existence  in  them  of  various  elements  already 
known  to  us  by  the  chemical  examination  of  the  materials  of  our  own  earth. 
It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  two  sciences  of  optics  and  astronomy  must  be 
studied  together,  as  the  one  throws  the  greatest  light  upon  the  other.  Again, 
the  science  of  optics  has  the  highest  value  when  we  want  to  ascertain  whether- a 
particular  star  is  approaching  us  or  receding  from  us,  and  the  chain  of  reasoning 
pursued  is  similar  to  what  happens  in  the  case  of  the  pulsation  of  a  musicid 
note.  The  pitch  of  a  note  is  well  known  to  depend  on  the  number  of  vibrations 
which  reach  the  ear  in  a  given  time — say  a  second — so  if  light  be,  as  we  have 
good  reason  to  believe,  a  vibrating  fluid,  the  pulsations  of  this  fluid  may  be 
reduced  to  calculation.  Now  the  result  of  present  scientific  researches  tends  to 
prove  that  light  consists  of  a  tremor  or  vibrating  movement  propagated  in  an 
clastic  medium  filling  the  planetary  and  stellar  places,  a  medium  which  thus 
fulfils  for  light  an  ofiice  similar  to  that  of  air  for  sound.  The  professor  then 
went  on  to  describe  the  value  of  Professor  Kirchkofi^s  experiments  on  the  lines  in 
the  solar  spectrum,  and  demonstrated  that  though  the  coincidence  of  certain 
dark  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum  with  bright  lines  in  certain  artificial  sources  of 
light  had  been  in  one  or  two  instances  previously  noticed,  still  it  was  to  Eirchkoff 
we  owe  the  inference  that  a  glowing  medium  which  emits  bright  light  of  any 
particular  refi-angibility  necessarily  (at  that  temperature  at  least)  acts  as  an 
absorbing  medium  extinguishing  light  of  the  same  refrangibility.  It  is  curious 
that  in  this  discovery  Eirchkoff  was  preceded,  though  unconsciously,  by  our  own 
countryman  Professor  Balfour  Stewart. 
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Katmllf,  tliet^bre,  on  the  oceoTrente  of  the  famous  total  eclipse  of  the  eqd, 
whidi  we  full;  notioed  in  onr  report  of  last  year,  the  attention  of  astronomers 
traa  dir<>ct«d  espei^allj  to  the  cotoared  protaberances  on  the  sun's  anrfsce,  not 
without  the  hope  that  the  recent  diBcorerien  of  the  spectroscope  might  be  fontid 
capahle  of  explaining  some  of  them.  A  telegiatn  from  a,  Danish  astronomer, 
M.  Janssen,  was,  we  believe,  the  first  to  aanonnce  to  the  President  of  the  Bojal 
Society  that  the  spectrum  of  these  prominences  did  show  bright  lines,  while 
that  of  tlie  Corona  showed  none,  tiie  necessary  conclusion  being  that  these  pro- 
minences were  not  clouds,  but  incandescent  mstt«r  in  a  gaseous  form.  One  of 
the  most  eitnordinary  results  of  these  solar  obserrations  is  tlie  wouderiul 
changes  thej  bring  t«  light ;  thns,  prominences  whose  heights  must  be  measured 
by  tens  and  thousands  of  miles  appear  and  disappear  in  the  course  of  a  few 
minutes. 

Proceeding  onwards.  Professor  Stokes  called  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to 
the  great  progress  which  had  been  made  in  the  mann&cture  and  use  of  gun- 
cotton,  fa^ether  with  a  fall  description  of  some  other  of  the  mxist  recent  and 
most  interesting  chemical  discoreries,  such  m  the  finding  8  per  cent,  of  coj^er  in 
the  colouring  of  the  wings  of  the  turaco  or  pluntoin-eater  of  the  Ciqie ;  an 
artificial  substitute  for  madder ;  a  new  opium  base ;  tome  notices  of  tlie  honours 
proposed  to  be  shown  to  Faraday's  memory ;  and  the  remembrance  of  the  year 
1869,  as  the  centenary  of  that  in  which  James  Watt  took  out  his  patent  ibr  tlie 
invention  of  Beparate  coudeoaation,  which  many  regard  jostiy  as  the  real  birth 
of  the  steam-engine. 

In  conclusion,  Professor  Stokes  grappled  boldly,  we  are  happy  to  say,  with  one 
of  what  are  called  the  "  problems  of  the  day,"  and  in  tke  following  noble  words 
enounces  the  true  creed  of  a  pbiloaopher  and  a  Christian  r — "  But  do  the  laws  of 
chemical  affinity,"  sojs  he,  "to  which,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  infer,  living  beings, 
whether  vegetable  or  animal,  are  in  absolute  subjection,  t<^ether  with  those  of 
capillary  attraction,  of  diffusion,  and  so  forth,  account  for  the  formation  of  an 
organic  structure,  as  dictinguiahed  from  the  elaboration  of  the  chemical  sub- 
stances of  which  it  is  composed?  No  more,  it  seems  to  me,  than  the  laws  of 
motion  account  for  the  union  of  oiy^en  and  hydrogen  to  form  water,  though  the 
ponderable  matter  so  uniting  is  subject  to  the  laws  of  motion  during  the  act  of 
union  just  as  well  before  aa  after.  In  the  various  processes  of  crystallization, 
of  precipitation,  and  so  forth,  which  we  witness  in  dead  matter,  I  cannot  see  the 
fwntest  shadow  of  an  approach  to  the  formation  of  an  organic  structure, 
still  less  to  the  wonderful  scries  of  cha^nges  which  are  concerned  in  tlie 
growth  and  perpetuation  of  even  the  lowliest  plant.  Admitting  to  the  full  as 
highly  probable,  though  not  completely  demonstrated,  the  applicability  to  living 
beings  of  the  laws  which  have  been  ascertained  with  reference  to  dead  matter, 
I  feel  constrained,  at  the  same  time,  to  admit  the  existence  of  a  mysterious 
tonuthing  lying  beyond  ;  a  something  tuigenerit.  which  I  reffardnot  as  balancing 
and  suspending  the  ordinary  means,  but  as  working  with  them,  and  tbrough  them, 
to  the  atttunment  of  a  designed  end.  What  this  $ometking  that  we  may  call 
life  may  be,  is  a  profound  mystery.  We  know  not  how  many  links  in  the  chwn 
of  secondary  causation  may  yet  remain  behind ;  we  know  not  how  few.  It  would 
be  presumptuous,  indeed,  to  assume  in  any  case  that  we  bad  already  reached  the 
lost  link,  and  to  charge  witb  irreverence  a  fellow-worker  who  attempted  to  push 
his  investigation  yet  one  step  farther  back.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  thick  dark- 
ness enshroodi  all  beyond,  we  have  no  right  to  assume  it  to  be  impossible  that 
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we  gtioold  have  reached  even  the  hut  link  of  the  chain,  a  itage  when  futber 
prograas  ia  nnattainable,  and  wa  can  onlj  refer  the  highest  law  at  which  wa 
stopped  to  the^fial  of  aa  Almightjr  power.  To  aasame  the  contraij  as  a  matter 
of  necessitj,  is  practicatl;  to  remote  the  First  Cause  of  all  to  an  infinite  distance 
from  ns.  The  bonndaiy,  however,  between  what  is  clearly  known  and  what  ia 
veiled  in  impenetrated  darkneBB,  in  not  ordinaril;  thua  sharplj  defined.  Between 
the  two  there  lies  a  miHtj  region,  in  which  loom  the  ill-diiicemed  forma  of  links 
of  the  chain  which  are  ;et  beyond  as.  But  the  general  principle  is  Dot  affected 
thereby.  Let  ua  fearlessly  trace  the  dependence  of  link  on  link  as  &r  as  it  may 
be  given  us  to  trace  it,  but  let  us  take  heed  that,  in  thus  Btndying  second  caaaes, 
we  forget  not  the  First  Cause,  nor  shut  our  eyes  t«  the  wonderftil  proofs  of  dedgn 
which,  in  the  study  of  organized  beings  especially,  meet  us  at  every  turn." 
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JANTJART. 

1.  Case  of  the  GvEiaEND  and  Gurnby  Directors  before  the 
Lord  Mayor. — Mr.  H.  E.  Gumey,  Mr.  R.  Birkbeck,  Mr.  H.  G. 
Gordon,  Mr.  W.  Rennie,  Mr.  H.  F.  Barcky,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Gumey, 
directors  in  the  late  company  of  Overend  and  Gurney,  appeared 
at  the  Mansion-house  to  answer  a  charge  of  having  "  unlawfully 
and  deceitfully  conspired  together,  and  by  divers  false  pretences 
and  divers  false  statements,  with  reference  to  the  affairs  and  con- 
dition of  the  company,  induced  the  complainant  and  the  public 
generally  to  subscribe  and  take  shares  in  the  said  company,  with 
intent  to  cheat  and  defraud  them  of  large  sums  of  money.''  The 
defendants  were  also  charged  with  making  and  publishing  these 
statements,  knowing  them  to  be  false  and  fraudulent,  with  the  like 
intent.  Much  interest  was  manifested  in  the  proceedings,  and  the 
court  was  crowded  throughout  the  hearing.  The  case  was  heard  by 
tlie  Lord  Mayor,  Sir  T.  Gabriel,  Sir  R.  Garden,  Sir  B.  Phillips,  and 
Alderman  Cotton. 

The  prosecution  was  instituted  by  Dr.  Adam  Thom,  a  share- 
holder, and  was  conducted  by  Mr.  George  Lewis,  jun.  The 
defendants  were  represented  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Ballantine,  Mr. 
Serjeant  Parry,  Mr.  Serjeant  Sleigh,  and  Mr.  Giffard,  Q.C. 

The  inquiry  lasted  for  several  days,  and  very  great  excitement 
prevailed  throughout  it  in  the  city. 

On  the  27th  it  was  brought  to  a  close,  when  the  Lord  Mayor 
announced  that  the  decision  of  the  court  was  that  "  there  is  evi- 
dence sufficient  to  put  upon  their  trial  John  Henry  Gumey,  Henry 
Edmund  Gurney,  Robert  Birkbeck,  Henry  Ford  Barclay,  Harry 
George  Gordon,  and  William  Rennie.''  The  defendants  were 
admitted  to  bail — each  of  them  in  the  sum  of  10,000^.,  with  two 
sureties  of  5000/.  each.     Thev  addressed  the  court  in  turn,  and 
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energeticallr  denied  any  iotention  to  defraud.  Dr.  Adam  l^otn, 
the  eomplamant,  waa  boand  over  to  prosecute  in  the  sum  of  5000^. 

—  Trials  op  Her  Majesty's  Ship  "  IIekculks." — -The  fri^t* 
"  Hercules "  was  put  through  her  trials  over  the  measured  mile 
and  in  circling  off  Portsmouth  with  great  success,  the  mean  speed 
attained  by  the  ship  over  the  mile  being  at  the  rate  of  14,691  knots, 
or  seventeen  statute  miles  per  hour.  The  turning  power  of  the 
ship  proved  equally  satisfactory,  a  complete  circle  bciug  made  in 
four  minutes,  a  shorter  time  than  the  same  evolution  was  ever 
performed  in  before  by  a  ship  of  not  less  length.  The  anchor  of 
the  frigate  was  weighed  soon  after  eleven  a.m.,  and  soon  after- 
wards steam  was  admitted  to  her  cylinders,  and  her  enormous 
screw  began  slowly  to  revolve  ae  she  pointed  her  head  out  eastward 
for  a  preliminary  hour's  mn  seaward  before  entering  upon  the 
runs  over  the  measured  mile,  A  morning  more  favourable  for 
the  trial  could  not  have  occurred,  the  waters  of  the  Solent  being 
as  smooth  as  the  surface  of  a  croquet-lawn,  with  a  light  breeze 
from  the  westward,  and  a  pleasant  sunshine  ushering  in  the  new 
year. 

The  officials  and  others  on  board  the  frigate  comprised  Bear- 
Admiral  G.  G.  Wellesley,  C.B. ;  Captain  Rich,  Her  Majesty's  ship 
"Asia,"  and  commanding  the  Portsmouth  Steam  Reserves;  Mr. 
Steil,  Admiralty  Inspector  of  Machinery;  Chief  Inspector  of 
Machinery,  George  Murdoch  ;  Mr.  Barnaby,  Assistant -Constructor 
of  the  Navy;  Mr.  Thornton,  Master  Shipwright  of  Chatham 
Dockyard ;  Mr.  Eames,  Inspector  of  Machinery,  Chatham  Dock- 
yard; Mr.  Steil,  Steam  Factory  Department;  Mr.  H,  Anderson 
(Messrs.  John  Penn  and  Son) ;  Mr.  C.  V.  Boys,  Electric  Telegraph 
Company ;  and  Messrs,  Owen  and  Hand,  Portsmouth,  Shipwright 
Department. 

At  a  few  minutes  before  one  p.m.  the  ship  was  placed  on  the 
measured  mile,  and  six  runs  taken  without  a  check  of  any  kind, 
Nos.  1,  3,  and  5  being  taken  with  the  tide,  and  Nos.  2,  4,  and  6 
against  it.  The  speed  attained  on  the  fifth  run^with  the  tide,  of 
course — was  a,  tremendous  rate  of  speed  for  a  heavily  plated  iron- 
c:tad  to  move  at  under  any  conditions.  The  "  Hercules  "  exhibited 
much  less  vibration  at  the  stem  than  the  "  Bellerophon "  did  on 
her  trials;  but  she  appeared  remarkably  tender,  heeling  over  as 
much  as  three  and  a  half  and  four  degrees  in  turning  at  tite  end 
of  one  mile  to  enter  upon  the  back  run.  The  frigate  entered  upon 
her  trials  at  her  deepload  draught  of  water,  the  ammunition,  of 
which  she  was  short,  being  represented  by  ninety-eight  tons  of  iron 
ballast,  the  draught  of  water  being  twenty-two  feet  eleven  inches 
fbrwai-d,  and  twenty-six  feet  five  and  a  half  inches  aft.  The 
diameter  of  the  screw  was  twenty-three  feet  sis  inches,  and  its 
pitch  was  set  at  twenty-four  feet.  The  ship  made  all  her  runs 
over  the  measured  mile  with  her  rudder  acting  in  the  ordinary 
way,  and  not  as  a  balance -rudder.  The  time  of  the  ship  throughout 
was  taken  with  one  of  Benson's  chronogmphs. 
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It  was  quite  dark  when  the  "  Hercules "  anchored  at  Spithcad 
on  the  conclusion  of  her  trials.  The  engines  of  this  ship  were  the 
largest  yet  turned  out  of  Mr.  Penn's  establishment.  Their  working 
was  magnificent,  and  their  indicated  power  could  not,  when  worked 
out  from  the  card  diagi*ams,  be  much  less  than  seven  times  their 
nominal  power,  or  say  SOOO-horse. 

Mr.  Joseph  Harding,  Trinity  and  Queen's  pilot,  ably  directed 
the  steering  of  the  ship  through  the  day. 

3.  Severe  Gale. — Wreck  op  a  Sciioonee. — The  severe  south- 
westerly gales  which  swept  over  the  coast  of  Kent  during  the  pre- 
ceding days  were  fruitful  of  disaster ;  and  this  morning  they  increased 
to  great  violence,  sudden  gusts  of  wind  frequently  sweeping  upon  the 
coast  with  terrific  force.  Signals  of  distress  were  heard  proceeding 
from  the  "Gull  Lightship,'^  and  a  vessel  was  descried  on  the 
Goodwins.  The  alarm  was  quickly  g^ven,  and  the  lifeboat  put  ofl* 
to  render  aid  to  the  unfortunate  vessel.  The  tide  was  ebbing  fisist, 
and  the  sea  was  very  rough.  On  reaching  the  Sands,  the  crew  of 
the  lifeboat  found  that  the  distressed  vessel  was  a  French  schooner, 
named  the  "  Jaspard,''  Rouxel  master,  of  and  from  St.  Malo,  for 
London,  with  a  cargo  of  oats.  The  vessel  was  too  deeply  embedded 
in  the  sand  to  be  rescued  from  her  perilous  position.  The  lifeboat 
was  run  ashore  on  the  Goodwins  in  order  to  reach  the  vessel. 
When  boarded,  only  one  man,  the  master,  was  found.  He  stated 
that  while  he  had  left  the  deck  to  go  down  into  the  cabin  the  boat 
containing  the  crew,  four  in  number,  had  put  off  from  the  vessel, 
leaving  him  behind,  either  by  accident  or  design,  and  they  had  not 
since  been  seen  or  heard  of.  After  taking  the  master  from  the 
wreck,  the  crew  of  the  lifeboat  had  a  long  and  arduous  task  to 
extricate  their  boat  from  the  Sands.  After  persistent  effort  for 
between  two  and  three  hours,  however,  they  succeeded,  and  once 
more  put  to  sea  on  their  return  to  the  harbour,  which  they  reached 
about  half-past  twelve  noon,  and  were  warmly  cheered  on  landing 
by  the  crowds  who  thronged  the  beach  and  the  pier-head. 

In  Yorkshire  early  this  morning  a  south-west  gale,  at  times 
blowing  with  the  violence  of  a  hurricane,  with  very  heavy  rains, 
set  in,  and  continued  till  about  nine  a.m.,  when  the  weather  mode- 
rated, and  ultimately  became  quite  summer-like.  The  effect  was 
magical.  On  the  2nd  the  whole  country  was  deeply  covered  with 
snow,  but  at  noon  to-day  not  a  trace  of  snow  was  to  be  found.  So 
rapid  a  thaw  was,  of  course,  expected  to  cause  floods,  and  all  the 
Yorkshire  rivers  were,  for  the  fourth  time  in  as  many  weeks,  over 
their  banks,  and  a  very  large  tract  of  country  was  flooaed,  roads  and 
houses  in  some  places  being  inundated.  Various  works  and  mills 
near  rivers  were  flooded  and  stopped. 

16.  Public  Entry  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant  into  Dublin. — 
Earl  and  Countess  Spencer  came  from  Holyhead  in  the  royal 
mail  steamer  "  Ulster,^^  which  arrived  at  Kingston  at  about  seven 
o'clock  a.m.,  and  were  greeted  with  a  salute  of  twenty-one  guns  by 
the  "  Royal  George.^'     Their  Excellencies  landed  at  the  Carlisle 
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pier.  The  vessels  in  the  harbour  were  gaily  dressed  with  flags,  as 
were  also  the  public  buildings  on  shore,  and  the  railway  station.  A 
guard  of  honour  of  the  Grenadier  Guards  was  stationed  at  the  pier. 
The  officials  of  the  Viceregal  Court  and  household,  with  several 
military  and  naval  officers,  magistrates,  and  railway  directors,  were 
present  to  meet  Lord  and  Lady  Spencer  as  they  came  ashore. 
They  quickly  travelled  to  Dublin  in  a  special  train,  with  a  splendid 
state  carriage.  At  the  Westland-row  terminus  of  the  Dublin  and 
Kingston  Railway  they  were  met  by  Lord  Strathnaim,  Com- 
mander-in-Chief in  Ireland,  with  his  staff,  and  by  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  Dublin,  Sir  William  Carroll,  with  the  Town  Clerk,  the  High 
Sheriff,  Mr.  E.  H.  Kinahan,  several  aldermen,  and  a  few  town- 
councillors.  The  Lord-Lieutenant,  on  alighting  from  the  train, 
was  received  upon  the  platform  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  while  the 
civic  officers  placed  the  keys  of  the  city,  with  the  mace  and  sword, 
at  his  Excellency's  feet.  The  Lord  Mayor,  in  handing  the  keys 
to  Earl  Spencer,  bade  him  a  hearty  welcome,  and  expressed  a  hope 
that  his  government  would  tend  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the 
country.  His  Excellency  replied,  and  thanked  the  city  for  its 
loyalty.  The  keys  were  handed  back  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  a 
procession  was  formed  to  conduct  the  new  Viceroy  to  the  Castle. 
The  Grenadier  Guards,  the  4th  and  9th  regiments  of  infantry,  and 
the  14th  Hussars,  lined  the  way  along  Westland-row,  Clare-street, 
Leinster-street,  and  the  north  side  of  Merrion-square ;  the  66th 
and  65th  regiments  were  posted  in  Nassau-street ;  the  intermediate 
distance  was  occupied  by  the  1st  Royal  Dragoons,  and  some  of  the 
4th  regiment.  The  weather  was  rainy,  and  the  soldiers  wore 
their  overcoats,  which  rather  spoiled  the  effect  of  the  show.  Earl 
Spencer  rode  on  horseback,  accompanied  by  Lord  Strathnairn  and 
Major- General  Arthur  Cunynghame,  with  their  staff.  He  was 
preceded  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  members  of  the  Corporation, 
and  the  Sheriff,  in  state  carriages;  while  behind  his  Excellency 
came  three  carriages,  in  the  first  of  which  sat  Countess  Spencer, 
with  Lady  Charles  Bruce,  the  Right  Hon.  Chichester  Fortescue, 
Chief  Secretary,  and  the  Aide-de-camp  in  waiting;  in  the  other 
two  carriages  were  Lord  C.  Bruce  and  the  gentlemen  of  Earl 
Spencer^s  suite.  The  route  was  along  Westland-row,  Lower  Merrion- 
street,  Clare-street,  Leinster-street,  Nassau-street,  Lower  Grafton- 
street.  College-green,  Dame-street,  and  Cork-hill.  The  people  in 
the  streets  cheered  heartily,  and  ladies  at  the*windows  freely  waved 
their  handkerchiefs  as  the  procession  went  by.  It  reached  the 
Upper  Castle-yard  about  twenty  minutes  to  one  o^clock.  The 
ulster  King-of-Arms  (Sir  Bernard  Burke),  Colonel  Mac  Donnell, 
the  Gentlemen  of  the  Bedchamber,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dickinson, 
Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  awaited  his  Excellency's  arrival  at  the 
grand  entrance  to  the  Castle.  The  guard  of  honour,  which  had 
been  drawn  up  in  front,  presented  arms,  and  the  band  of  the 
66th  regiment  played  the  National  Anthem  when  his  Excellency 
entered  the  Castle-yard.      The  public  were  not  admitted   into  the 
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Castie-yard,  and  few  persons,  except  those  of  the  household,  were 
present.  Their  Escellenciea  were  received  at  the  grand  entnince 
by  Ulster  King-of-Arma,  who  conducted  them  to  the  drawing- 
room,  where  a  number  of  distinguished  personages  were  presented 
to  their  Escellencies.  The  boys  of  the  Hibernian  Military  School 
(numbering  about  400),  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant- Colonel 
Wynyard  and  Lieutenant- Colonel  Speedy,  were  drawn  up  in  the 
yard  in  line  at  each  side  of  the  entrance  porch,  with  colours  flying 
in  the  centre.  The  band  played  several  airs,  including  "  Nora 
Creina,"  with  great  tast«j  and  in  good  time.  Ab  the  boys  passed 
out  of  the  Castle-gate,  in  qnick  time,  the  band  playing  "  St. 
Patrick's  Day,"  with  the  colours  {presented  by  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  of  Wales)  flying  in  front,  they  were  loadly  cheered 
by  the  spectators.  When  the  presentation  had  concluded,  their 
Excellencies  appeared  on  the  grand  balcony,  and  were  warmly 
received  by  those  assembled  in  the  yard.  Their  Excellenciea 
remained  on  the  balcony  until  the  band  of  the  guard  of  homrar 
had  played  "St.  Patrick's  Day,"  after  which  they  retired.  The 
Cattle-gates  were  then  thrown  open  to  the  public,  aiid  the  hands 
of  the  66th  regiment  and  the  Hibernian  Military  School  performed 
a  number  of  national  airs,  after  which  they  were  dismissed,  and 
Earl  Spencer  went  out  for  a  ride  in  the  Phoenia:  Park. 

The  state  reception  on  the  IQth,  at  the  Castle,  was  attended  by 
deputations  from  the  Municipal  Council  and  the  University  of 
Dublin,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  addresses  of  congratulation 
on  his  appointment  to  the  office  of  Lord-Lieutenant.  The  depnta- 
tiona  were  received  in  the  Presence-chamber.  The  Lord- Lieutenant 
appeared  in  full  costume,  and  the  members  of  the  household  and 
his  staff  were  similarly  attired.  His  Excellency  was  attended  by 
the  Right  Hon,  Chichester  Fortescue,  M.P.,  Chief  Secretary;  Sir 
E.  R.  Wetherall,  Under-Secretary;  Sir  Bernard  Burke,  Ulster 
King-of-Arma ;  Mr.  Roundell,  Private  Secretary ;  Dr,  Hatchell, 
Surgeon  to  the  household;  Dr.  J.  Stannus  Hughes,  Physician  to 
the  household;  Colonel  Caulfeild,  Comptroller  of  the  household; 
Major  Boyle,  Gentleman  Usher;  Colonel  Donaldson,  State  Steward; 
the  Hon.  Henry  Leeson,  Chamberlain  ;  Colonel  Forster,  Master  of 
the  Horse;  several  aides-de-camp,  and  other  gentlemen  of  the 
household.  First  came  the  deputation  from  the  Corporation,  who 
wore  their  civic  robes,  and  were  attended  by  the  municipal  officers, 
with  their  insignia.  Li  receiving  them  his  Excellency  stood  at 
the  foot  of  the  throne — an  ancient  privilege  which  they  esteem ; 
and,  in  grateful  recognition  of  the  concession,  their  officers  de- 
posited the  sword  and  mace  of  the  city  at  his  Excellency's  feet. 
The  Chief  Secretary,  to  the  right  of  the  Lord- Lieutenant,  held 
the  sword  of  state.  All  the  officers  of  the  Government  wore  the 
Windsor  uniform.  The  deputation  having  been  formally  introduced, 
the  Lord  Mayor  read  the  address,  to  which  the  Lord-Lieutenant 
made  a  suitable  reply.  When  the  Corporation  had  retired,  the 
deputation  from  the  University  was  introduced.     It  consisted  of 
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the  Vice-Chancellor,  Sir  Joseph  Napier,  the  Provost,  Vice-Provost, 
and  a  number  of  the  fellows,  doctors,  and  masters.  The  Vice- 
Chancellor  read  the  address,  which  was  received  and  duly  replied 
to.  The  Provost  informed  his  Excellency  that  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Senate,  held  three  days  before,  it  was  resolved  to  present  him 
with  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  and  that  among 
those  upon  whom  a  similar  degree  had  been  conferred  were  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  and  the  Duke  of  Aber- 
com.  His  Excellency  expressed  his  grateful  sense  of  the  com- 
pliment, observing  that  it  afforded  him  great  satisfaction  to  receive 
a  distinction  which  had  been  already  conferred  upon  so  many 
illustrious  personages. 

18.  Execution  at  Lewes. — The  execution  of  Martin  Brown  for 
the  murder  of  Daniel  Baldey,  near  Brighton,  on  the  9th  of  October 
last,  by  waylaying  and  shooting  the  latter,  took  place  at  Lewes. 
The  culprit  made  a  confession,  in  which  he  stated  that  he  had 
shot  Baldey  by  mistake  for  a  labourer  named  Tuppen,  against 
whom  he  had  a  grudge.  No  one  was  present  at  the  execution 
besides  the  officials  of  the  county  and  prison,  and  the  reporters. 
An  inquest  was  afterwards  held,  and  a  verdict  that  the  deceased 
had  been  put  to  death  in  accordance  with  the  warrant  was 
returned. 

21.  Great  Fire  at  Hull. — About  eight  o^clock,  p.m.,  a  most 
destructive  fire  occurred  at  Hull.  The  scene  of  the  disaster  was 
Messrs.  Hodge  and  Co.^s  seed  warehouse  and  crushing  mill,  situate 
in  Hodge-street,  Drypool.  The  premises  were  very  extensive, 
Messrs.  Hodge  and  Co.  being  the  largest  crushers  in  Hull.  The 
fir^  was  first  noticed  a  few  minutes  before  eight  o'clock,  and  before 
the  police,  who  were  the  only  fire  brigade,  could  be  communicated 
with,  the  whole  town  and  the  district  for  miles  round  was  bril- 
liantly illuminated.  The  fire-engines  of  the  town  were  speedily  in 
attendance,  and  the  flames  were  attacked  on  all  sides,  but  so  in- 
tensely did  they  burn,  and  so  rapidly  did  they  spread,  that  for  two 
hours  there  was  no  perceptible  diminution.  The  outbreak  of  the 
fire  was  first  discovered  by  a  workman  in  a  warehouse  over  the 
press-room,  and  he  at  once  raised  an  alarm.  The  persons  first 
there  began  to  throw  buckets  of  water  on  the  burning  cake  and 
seed,  but  they  were  quickly  driven  back  by  the  rapidly  augmenting 
heat,  and  in  a  very  short  time  the  flames  spread  to  a  portion  of  the 
works  in  which  were  stored  several  thousand  quarters  of  linseed  and 
about  eighty  tons  of  refined  oil,  in  tanks.  This  portion  of  the 
building  was  new,  having  been  only  completed  in  October.  It  was 
about  100  feet  long  and  45  feet  wide,  and  the  upper  portion  was  com- 
pletely occupied  with  linseed,  which,  in  a  few  minutes  after  the  fire 
reaching  it,  poured  out  of  every  window  all  on  fire.  By  this  means 
the  fire  was  communicated  to  a  large  heap  of  coals  in  the  yard, 
which  also  became  ignited.  Thus  all  at  one  time,  seed,  oil,  and 
coal,  were  blazing,  and  sending  forth  a  heat  so  intense  that  the 
glazed  hats  of  many  of  the  police-officers  were  completely  shrivelled 
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on  their  heads.  Notwithstanding,  the  men  stuck  manfully  to  their 
task,  and  although  they  saved  only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  oil- 
mill  and  warehouses,  they  prevent^Ml  the  fire  spreading  to  the 
dwelling-houses  which  were  thickly  clustered  on  all  sides  of  Messrs. 
Hodge's  premises.  The  origin  of  the  fire  was  not  known.  The 
damage  to  stock  and  premises  was  roughly  estimated  at  about 
30,000/.  to  40,000/.,  most  of  which  was  covered  by  insurance.  A 
parcel  of  seed  worth  about  2000/.  was  taken  into  the  mill  only  the 
day  lx?fore  the  fire. 

26.  Seven  Fishermen  Drowned. — A  terrible  occurrence  hap- 
pened in  the  vicinity  of  Marsh-side,  a  fishing  hamlet  near  South- 
port.  At  a  very  early  hour  seven  men  went  out  to  "  put  ^^  for 
shrimps — a  mode  of  fishing  in  which  the  man  enters  the  water  up 
to  his  middle,  and  pushes  before  him,  by  means  of  a  long  pole, 
a  large  net  fastened  to  a  cross-bar  at  the  end.  The  place  where 
the  men  were  going  was  a  bank  in  the  channel  of  the  Ribblc,  not 
far  from  Lytham.  They  ought  to  have  returned  about  seven 
o'clock,  but  some  hours  previous  to  this  time  a  thick  fog  came  on, 
and  IxMug  unable  to  find  their  way  from  the  shore,  in  this  place  full 
of  gullies,  they  were  all  surrounded  by  the  tide  and  drowned. 
About  seven  o'clock,  as  a  fisherman  was  proceeding  across  the 
channel  to  catch  bait,  he  found  several  of  the  nets,  hats,  and 
baskets  of  the  deceased  men,  whose  fate  was  thus  discovered.  On 
the  alarm  being  given,  large  numbers  hastened  out  to  search  for 
the  bodies,  and  during  the  day  they  were  recovered.  The  following 
were  the  names  of  the  deceased  : — John  Rimmer  Marshall,  married^ 
leaving  six  children;  William  Hesketh,  married,  three  children;  Peter 
Aughtcm,  married,  two  children ;  Robert  Wright,  married,  three  chil- 
dren ;  Peter  Wright,  married,  one  child ;  John  Wright,  unmarried ; 
Peter  Wright,  unmarried,  eldest  son,  and  the  support  of  his  mother, 
who  was  left  a  widow  only  twelve  months  before  with  ten  children. 
Five  of  the  bodies  were  found  in  the  portion  of  the  bank  locally 
known  as  John  Tomlinson's  Brow,  and  two  of  the  men,  Robert 
Wright  and  John  Wright,  were  found  in  the  water  with  their  bodies 
lashed  to  their  nets,  and  tied  together.  The  scene  when  the  bodies 
were  brought  up  from  the  shore  was  most  heartrending. 

28.  Indecency  on  tub  Staob. — The  Lord  Chamberlain  sent  the 
following  warning  to  the  managers  of  all  the  London  theatres  : — 
"  The  Lord  Chamberlain  presents  his  compliments  to  the  manager 

of  the .     He  has  learnt  with  regret,  from  observations  in 

the  press  and  from  other  sources,  that  there  is  much  reason  to  com- 
plain of  the  impropriety  of  costume  of  the  ladies  in  the  pantomimes, 
burlesques,  &c.,  which  are  now  being  performed  in  some  of  the 
metn)iK)litan  theatres.  He  has  noticed  for  some  time  past  that  this 
evil  lias  been  gradually  on  the  increase,  but  he  has  been  most  un- 
willing to  interfere  in  a  matter  which  he  considers  ought  more  pro- 
perly to  l>e  li*ft  to  the  discretion  and  good  taste  of  the  managers 
thenis(*lves.  Now,  however,  that  the  (piestion  has  been  taken  up 
by  the  press,  and  public  opinion  is  being  expressed  upon  it,  he  feels 
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himself  compelled  to  call  tlie  Berioae  attention  of  the  managers  to 
the  Bubject;  for  he  cannot  but  remark  the  discredit  that  now  justly 
falls  on  the  stage,  and  the  objections  which  arc  being  raised  agaiost 
it  by  many  who  have  hitherto  frequented  the  theatres,  but  who  now 
profess  themselves  unwilling  to  permit  the  ladies  of  their  families  to 
sanction  by  their  presence  such  questionable  exhibitions.  The  Lord 
Chamberlain,  with  every  anxiety  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
stage,  trusts  that  he  may  confidently  appeal  to  the  managers  to 
assist  in  abating  the  evil  complained  of,  which  threatens  to  become 
a  public  scandal.  He  has  purposely  addressed  these  observations  in 
the  form  of  a  circular  to  the  managers  of  all  theatres  under  his 
jurisdiction,  without  imputing  blame  to  any  in  particular,  and  will 
gladly  receive  from  them  any  observations  or  suggestions  which 
they  may  wish  to  offer  on  the  subject. — Lord  Chamberlain's  office, 
January,  28,  1869." 

30.  PuNEitAL  OF  Mr.  Ernest  Jones. — The  remains  of  Mr.  Ernest 
Jones,  who  died  on  the  26th,  were  conveyed  to  their  last  resting- 
place  in  Ardwick  Cemetery,  Manchester.  The  funeral  cortege  left 
his  late  residence  in  Higher  Brompton  at  half-past  two  o'clock, 
and  traversed  a  distance  of  between  two  and  three  miles,  through 
Strangeways,  Market-street,  and  London-road  to  the  cemet«iy, 
arriving  there  about  a  quarter  to  five  o'clock.  It  was  one  of  the 
largest  public  funerals  which  has  been  seen  in  Manchester  for  some 
years.  First  came  the  deputy- marshals,  the  mutes,  six  abreast, 
then  a  band  of  music  playing  the  "  Dead  March,"  and  after  these 
followed  the  friends  of  the  deceased,  the  executive  of  the  United 
Liberal  Party,  and  the  executive  of  the  Reform  League.  Next 
came  the  hearse,  followed  hy  two  mourning-coaches  and  about 
fifty  private  carriages,  the  friends  on  foot  who  had  joined  the 
funeral  on  its  way,  six  and  eight  abreast,  closing  up  the  procession. 
The  funeral  was  nearly  half  an  hour  in  passiug  any  given  point, 
and  several  thousand  persons  joined  in  the  procession.  The  streets 
were  lined  by  thousands  of  persons  assembled  to  see  the  procession, 
and  at  the  Assize  Courts,  the  Market-place,  Infirmary- square,  and 
Ardwick -green,  the  crowds  were  very  dense.  Among  the  gentle- 
men in  the  carriages  were  the  Mayor  of  Manchester  and  Captain 
Palin,  Sir  Elkanah  and  Mr.  Benjamin  Armitage,  Mr.  Jacob  Bright, 
M.P. ;  Mr.  Bealea,  Mr.  Odger,  and  Mr.  Howell  (of  London}  ;  Mr. 
Tliomas  Potter,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Francis  Taylor.  On  arriving  at  the 
cemetery  only  the  hearse,  mourning-coaches,  and  people  walking 
were  admitted  inside  the  gates.  The  pall-bearers  were  Mr.  Edward 
HooBon,  Mr.  Jacob  Bright,  M.P.,  Mr.  Elijah  Dixon,  Mr.  Edmond 
Beales,  Mr.  Alderman  Heywood,  Mr.  T.  B.  Potter,  M.P.,  Sir  E. 
Armitage,  Mr.  F.  Taylor,  Mr.  James  Crossley,  the  Rev.  H.  M. 
Steinthall,  Mr.  H.  Rawson,  and  Mr.  Thomasson,  of  Bolton.  The 
carriers  were  Mr.  Benjamin  Whiteley,  Mr.  John  Bowes,  Mr.  J. 
Cunliffe,  and  Mr.  T,  Topping  (one  of  the  Chartists  arrested,  like 
Mr.  Jones,  in  1848).  Alter  the  funeral  service  had  been  read,  and 
the  coffin   deposited   in   a  temporary  grave    (until    a  vault  was 
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constructed),  Mr.  Bealee,  of  London,  delivered  a  Lrief  fiiner^ 
oration,  in  whieli  he  described  the  deceased  as  having  combined 
with  the  condition  of  the  scholar,  the  genius  of  the  poet,  the  fervid 
eloquence  of  the  orator,  and  the  courageous  spirit  of  the  patriot, 
whom  no  prosecution  could  frighten  from  the  advocacy  of  his  prin- 
ciples, and  whom  no  threatened  loss  of  fortune  or  seductive  offers 
of  advancement  could  tempt  to  abandon  them.  He  was  the  same 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  and  his  life  was  a  life  of  beautiful 
consiBtency.  The  whole  proceedings  were  orderly,  including  the 
passage  through  the  streets,  and  very  impressive.  Among  the 
mutes  who  preceded  the  procession  were  four  survivors  of  the 
memorable  Peterloo  massacre,  as  it  was  called.  Besides  the  de- 
putation above  mentioned  were  others  from  Ashton,  Birmingham, 
Bolton,  Bacup,  Buxton,  Bury,  Bradford,  Bollington,  Carlisle,  Derby, 
Glossop,  Hyde,  Huddersfield,  Halifax,  Holloway  (London),  Lee^, 
Liverpool,  Oldham,  Biochdale,  Soarboroogh,  Stockport,  aibd  many 
other  towns. 


rEBRtJAET. 

4.  I!KTHaoKi»[BirF  OP  THB  Abchbibhop  or  Cantbebuht. — ^The 
ceremony  of  the  enthronement  of  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  A.  C.  Tait  as 
the  new  Archbishop  took  place  in  Canterbury  Cathedral.  It  was 
attended  by  a  numerous  company  of  visitors  from  London  and  else- 
where, who  came  by  special  trains  on  purpose.  The  whole  length 
of  the  cathedral,  from  Beckef  s  Crown  to  the  great  western  door, 
was  filled  with  spectators,  leaving  a  narrow  avenue  for  the  pro- 
cession up  the  nave.  The  choir  was  also  full  of  people.  There 
were  no  decorations  of  the  building. 

The  procession,  formed  by  the  members  of  the  cathedral  staff, 
who  assembled  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  cloisters,  was  arranged  in 
the  following  order : — Schoolmaster,  King's  scholars.  Grammar 
Master  of  choristers,  choristers,  lay  clerks,  minor  canons.  Auditor, 
and  Surveyor.  At  the  same  hour  the  Dean  and  Canons,  Honorary 
Canons,  and  six  preachers  met  in  the  audit-room,  where  was  pro- 
duced the  mandate  for  the  enthronement  of  the  Archbishop.  The 
mandate  was  duly  read,  and  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Harrison  {the 
proxy  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Canterbury)  decreed,  in  the  established 
form,  to  proceed  with  the  enthronement  forthwith. 

The  Archbishop  and  attendant  Bishops  were  then  conducted  from 
the  Deauery  by  the  Dean  and  Canons,  Hooorary  Canons,  and  six 
preachers,  to  the  cloisters,  where  they  joined  the  procession,  the 
six  preachers  and  Honorary  Canons  preceding  the  Canons,  the 
attendant  Bishops  following  them ;  the  Archdeacon  or  his  proxy 
going  immediately  before  the  Archbishop,  and  the  Dean  and  Vice- 
dean   and  the  Archbishop's  chaplains  and  officers  attending  his 
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Grace,  the  Dean  and  Vice-dean  being  respectively  on  his  right 
and  left  hand.  His  train  was  supported  by  Mr.  Craufurd  Tait^ 
of  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford,  his  only  son,  and  Mr.  John 
Hassard,  his  private  secretary,  both  in  evening  dress,  and  wearing 
a  lily  of  the  valley.  Eight  of  the  Archbishop^s  ten  chaplains  imme- 
diately followed  in  the  following  order,  walking  two  and  two: — 
The  Rev.  Professor  Lightfoot,  D.D.,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
and  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Sandford,  M.  A.,  Senior  Censor  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford ;  the  Rev.  Edward  Parry,  M. A.,  of  Baliol  College,  Oxford, 
Rector  of  Acton,  Middlesex,  and  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Premantle,  M.  A., 
formerly  Fellow  of  All  Souls*  College,  Oxford,  Rector  of  St.  Mary's, 
Bryanstone-square ;  the  Rev.  Albert  H.  Sitwell,  M.A.,  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  Vicar  of  St.  Peter^s,  Stepney,  and  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Knight,  M.A.,  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford,  Rector  of  High 
Ham,  Somerset;  the  Rev.  Edmund  H.  Fisher,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  the  Rev.  William  F.  Erskine 
Knollys,  M.A.,  of  Merton  College,  Oxford,  Vicar  of  Holy  Trinity, 
Twickenham,  and  Whitehall  Preacher.  The  Rev.  A.  Ramsay  Camp- 
bell, M.A.,  Rector  of  Aston,  Yorkshire,  and  the  Rev.  Canon  Mar- 
tiueau,  M.A.,  Rector  of  St.  Mildred's,  Bread-street,  City,  the  re- 
maining chaplains,  were  unavoidably  absent.  The  Vicar-General 
(Sir  Travers  Twiss),  Dr.  Robertson,  Mr.  F.  H.  Dyke,  Mr.  J.  B. 
Lee,  and  Mr.  W.  C.  Cullen,  his  Grace's  legal  oflBcers,  in  full  robes, 
followed — all  the  Bishops  present  having  preceded  the  Archbishop 
in  the  procession. 

The  attendant  prelates  were  the  Bishops  of  London,  Oxford, 
Hereford,  St.  David's,  Peterborough,  Ely,  and  Honolulu.  The 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  Provincial  Chaplain,  was  absent,  from  illness. 
The  Dean  of  Westminster  was  also  in  the  procession.  The  clergy 
(of  whom  there  were  between  200  and  300),  arrayed  in  their  sur- 
plices, as  soon  as  they  were  joined  by  the  Archbishop,  moved,  two 
and  two,  from  the  cloisters  to  the  west  door  of  the  cathedral,  at  the 
head  of  the  procession.  They  advanced  up  the  nave  and  steps,  the 
organ  striking  up  as  soon  as  the  first  pair  set  foot  within  the 
church.  After  passing  the  choir,  the  long  array  of  clergymen 
divided  on  the  steps  leading  to  the  altar,  to  the  right  and  to  the 
left,  and  took  possession  of  the  seats  that  had  been  provided  for 
them  on  the  steps.  The  Archbishop  and  attendant  Bishops  were 
then  conducted  by  the  Archdeacon's  proxy,  the  Dean  and  Vice- 
Dean,  to  the  space  within  the  rails  at  the  east  end,  where  chairs 
were  set  for  them.  The  approach  of  his  Grace  was  made  known  to 
those  within  the  choir  by  the  distant  voices  of  the  choir,  who,  on 
reaching  the  west  door,  began  chanting  the  121st  and  122nd 
Psalms  (Tallis),  which  they  continued  to  do  until  they  had  taken 
their  places  in  the  choir.  The  "  Hallelujah  Chorus "  was  then 
sung,  and  the  usual  morning  service  proceeded  with. 

After  the  first  lesson  had  been  read,  the  Archdeacon's  proxy 
(Archdeacon  Harrison)  went  down  from  his  stall  and  conducted 
the   Archbishop,   attended   by   the   Dean   and  Vice-dean,   to   the 
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throne,  in  which  he  caused  him  to  sit,  when  the  Vicar-general  pre- 
sented to  the  Archdeacon's  proxy  the  mandate  of  enthronement,  and 
requested  him  to  proceed. 

The  mandate  was  then  read  \tj  the  auditor,  after  which  Arch- 
deacon Harrison  pronounced  the  form  of  induction.  The  Arch- 
hishop  remained  on  his  throne,  and  the  Dean,  Vice-dean,  and 
Archdeacon's  proxy  having  returned  to  their  stalls,  the  service 
proceeded  with  tlie  BeneiVtcile  to  the  conclusion  of  the  morning 
service.  Then  Archdeacon  Harrison,  with  the  Bishop  of  London 
{Provincial  Dean)  and  the  proxies  of  the  Bishops  of  Winchester, 
Lincoln,  Salisbury,  and  Rochester,  and  the  Dean  and  Vice-dean, 
conducted  the  Archbishop  to  the  marble  ehair,  where,  the  Arch- 
bishop being  seated,  the  Archdeacon's  proxy  repeated  the  form, 
with  a  certain  variation  referring  to  the  metropolitical  dignity  of 
the  province  of  Canterbury,  This  being  done,  the  Archbishop, 
attended  by  the  Dean  and  Vice-dean,  was  conducted  by  the  Arch- 
deacon's proxy  to  the  Dean's  stall,  and  seated  therein.  The  Te 
Deum,  was  then  sung,  and  the  Dean  pronounced  the  suffrages, 
while  the  choir  gave  the  responses,  A  special  prayer  was  offered 
up  by  the  Archdeacon ;  and  the  service  ended  by  his  Grace  giving 
the  blessing  from  the  Dean's  stall.  The  members  of  the  various 
cathedral  bodies  passed  in  procMsion  to  the  chapter- ho  use.  Tliere, 
the  Archbishop  having  taken  the  chief  seat.  Archdeacon  Harrison 
said,  "1,  Benjamin  Harrison,  acting  as  proxy  for  James  Croft, 
Archdeacon  of  Canterbury,  assign  and  appoint  this  sent  to  you,  as 
Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury."  He  then  administered  the  follow- 
ing affirmation  : — 

"  My  Lord  Archbishop, — You  declare  that  you  will  maintain  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  this  Church,  and  n'ill  observe  the  approved 
customs  thereof;  and,  as  far  as  it  concerns  yonr  Grace,  will  cause 
the  same  to  be  observed  by  others,  so  far  as  such  customs  are  not 
repugnant  to  God's  Word,  the  laws,  statutes,  provisions,  and  ordi- 
nances of  the  realm,  or  to  Her  Majesty's  prerogative)  and  not 
otherwise." 

The  Archbishop  having  declared  this,  the  promise  of  canonical 
obedience  to  his  Grace  was  severally  made  by  the  Archdeacon's 
proxy,  the  Dean,  Canons,  Honorary  Canons,  six  preachers,  school- 
masters, auditor,  lay  clerks,  and  other  officers  of  the  cathedral  body. 
The  Dean  then  dismissed  the  congregation. 

—  Lamentable  Hunting  Accident  ik  Yorkshire. — A  sad 
fatality  attended  the  meeting  of  the  York  and  Ainsty  fox-hounds, 
being  no  le^s  thiiu  the  sacrifice  of  six  lives.  Tliey  wei-e — Sir 
Charles  Slingsby,  of  Scriven-park,  near  Knaresborough,  the  master 
ofthehoun£j  Mr.  E.  Lloyd,  of  Lingcroft,  near  York ;  Mr.  Edmund 
Robinson,  of  York ;  Mr.  William  Orvys,  the  first  whipper-in ;  Mr. 
James  Warriner,  gardener  at  Newby  Hall,  the  seat  of  Lady  Mary 
Vyner ;  and  Mr.  Christopher  Warriner,  the  son  of  the  former.  The 
Warriners  had  the  charge  of  the  boat.  The  hounds  met  this 
morning,  at  eleven  o'clock,  at  Stainley  House,  half-way  between 
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Harrogate  and  Rlpon.  There  was  a  large  field,  and  Bxnong  the 
leading  personages  were  Sir  Charles  Slingsby,  who,  as  already 
stated,  was  the  master  of  the  hounds ;  Viscount  Downe,  of  Danby- 
lodge;  Lord  Lascelles,  of  Harewood;  Sir  George  Wombwell,  of 
Newburgh-park ;  Captain  Vyner,  of  Newby  Hall ;  Mr.  Clare  Vyner, 
of  Newby  Hall ;  Mr.  E.  Lloyd,  of  Lingcroft,  near  York ;  Mr.  E. 
Robinson,  of  York;  Major  Mussinden,  Captain  Molyneux,  the 
Hon.  Henry  Molyneux,  Captain  Key,  of  Fulford;  Mr.  White,  and 
several  of  the  officers  of  the  15th  Hussars,  stationed  at  York; 
Mr.  Wood,  of  Bellwood ;  Mr.  William  Ingleby,  of  Ripley  Castle ; 
and  Mr.  Damborough,  of  Ripon.  William  Orvys,  the  first  whip, 
was  in  attendance,  and,  the  weather  being  fine,  anticipations  pre- 
vailed of  good  sport.  No  fox  was  found  until  the  hounds  reached 
Monkton  Whin,  but  a  good  run  of  about  an  hour's  duration 
was  had  towards  Copgrove  and  Newby  Hall,  and  near  the  latter 
the  fox  and  the  pack  crossed  the  river  Ure.  Several  of  the  gentle- 
men who  were  in  pursuit  attempted  to  cross  the  river  at  a  ford 
some  distance  up  the  stream,  but  Sir  Charles  Slingsby  and  a 
majority  of  those  who  were  close  up  made  for  the  ferry,  which 
was  almost  directly  opposite  Newby  Hall,  and  signalled  for  the  boat 
to  be  sent  across.  Swollen  by  the  late  rains,  and  to  a  great  extent 
diverted  from  its  natural  channel,  the  river,  at  this  point  some 
fifty  or  sixty  yards  broad,  swept  along  with  a  strong,  deep  current. 
With  little  or  no  hesitation  the  master  of  the  hounds  sprang  into 
the  boat,  to  be  piloted  across  by  the  Newby-hall  gardener  and  his 
son ;  and  this  example  was  so  largely  followed  that  in  a  very  short 
time  some  twelve  or  fourteen  gentlemen,  with  their  horses,  crowded 
into  a  vessel  intended  to  accommodate  only  half  that  number. 
Those  who  entered  the  boat  were  Sir  Charles  Slingsby,  Orvys  (the 
whip).  Sir  George  Wombwell,  Captain  Vyner,  Mr.  Clare  VjTier, 
Mr.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Robinson,  Major  Mussinden,  Captain  Molyneux, 
the  Hon.  Henry  Molyneux,  Captain  Key,  Mr.  White,  and  some 
more  military  officers  from  York  Barracks.  Viscount  Downe,  Lo^ 
Lascelles,  and  several  others,  who  were  either  unable  to  find  room 
in  the  boat,  or  had  their  doubts  as  to  its  safety,  remained  on  the 
banks  awaiting  its  return.  No  warning  voice  cautioned  them  when 
they  started  on  what  proved  to  some  of  them  a  fatal  journey ;  in- 
deed, their  apparent  luck  in  having  gained  the  start  of  the  others 
was  looked  on  with  many  envious  eyes.  Any  such  feeling  was, 
however,  of  short  duration.  Seizing  the  chain  by  which  the  flat- 
bottomed  boat  was  propelled.  Captain  Vyner  and  his  brother  pushed 
it  off*  from  the  river  side,  and  sent  the  vessel  right  into  the  stream. 
Before  one- third  of  the  distance  had  been  traversed  Sir  Charles 
Slingsby^s  horse  became  restive,  and  kicked  the  animal  belonging 
to  Sir  George  Wombwell.  The  latter,  a  high-mettled  chestnut, 
returned  the  kick,  and  something  very  like  a  panic  arose  among 
the  horses.  The  boat  was  swayed  first  to  one  side  and  then  to  the 
other ;  and  finally  it  was  fairly  turned  bottom  upwards.  The  scene 
which  then  ensued  was  of  a  very  painftil  character.     For  a  moment 
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the  slimy  bottom  of  the  boat,  rocked  to  and  fro  by  the  struggling 
of  the  men  and  horses,  was  all  that  could  he  seen  by  the  spectators 
on  the  bank ;  then  here  and  there  in  different  parte  of  the  stream 
heads  began  to  appear,  only  to  sink  again  amid  agonized  cries,  and 
bands  and  arms  were  flnng  up  in  despair.  Horses  were  seen  to 
battle  with  the  current,  striking  out  regardless  of  the  injuries  they 
inflicted  on  their  masters,  who  were  also  swept  by  the  current  out 
of  the  reach  of  those  anxious  to  aSbrd  relief.  In  some  cases,  how- 
ever, the  prompt  measures  taken  by  the  spectators  were  effectual. 
Those  who  could  swim  cast  off  their  coats  and  plunged  to  save 
their  friends,  while  others,  not  so  happily  gifted,  took  less  vigorous, 
though  not  less  useful  steps.  Lines,  formed  of  whips,  were  tied 
together,  and  thrown  within  reach  of  the  drowning  men,  and 
several  beams  of  wood,  which  fortunately  lay  scattered  about,  were 
quickly  launched  on  tbe  stream.  Captain  Vyner  was  one  of  the 
first  to  get  his  head  out  of  water,  and  to  save  himself  from  the 
current  ny  clinging  to  the  upturned  vessel.  After  a  vigorous 
stru^le  he  reached  the  top  of  the  boat,  and  was  able  to  assist  first 
Sir  George  Wombwell  and  aftetwards  one  of  the  York  officers  to 
the  same  position.  Mr.  "White  got  on  shore  by  means  of  the  chain 
stretched  across  the  feny,  while  others  were  rescued  by  the  means 
adopted  for  their  safety  from  the  banks.  In  a  very  tew  minutes, 
however,  it  was  found  that  six  men  and  eleven  horses  had  been 
drowned.  Two  horses  were  rescued.  An  account  in  a  local  journal 
said  several  gentlemen  and  horses  were  under  the  boat  when  it 
floated  bottom  upwards.  Among  these  were  Sir  George  Wombwell 
and  an  officer  from  York,  who  was  veiy  badly  kicked  by  the  horses. 
Sir  Charles  Slingsby  was  seen  by  the  spec^tors  on  the  bank  to 
strike  out  for  the  opposite  shore,  but  when  nearing  it  he  threw  up 
his  hands,  and  the  last  seen  of  bim  was  his  body  floating  down  the 
river  with  his  head  and  legs  under  water.  None  of  the  others 
drowned  were  seen  at  all.  Every  effort  was  made  by  those  upon 
the  bank  to  rescue  the  sufferers.  Mr.  William  Ingleby  threw  off 
his  coat  and  plunged  into  the  river,  and  made  a  desperate  effort  to 
reach  Sir  Charles  Slingsby,  but  in  this  he  unhappily  failed,  and 
with  great  difiiculty  and  in  a  state  of  complete  exhaustion  reached 
the  shore.  Captain  Vyner  and  Captain  Preston  plunged  into  the 
river  in  the  hope  of  rendering  assistance.  Mr.  Bartram,  of  Harrow- 
gate,  rendered  very  active  aid,  and  succeeded  in  assisting  to  the 
shore  one  of  those  who  had  been  thrown  into  the  river,  and  had 
clung  to  the  chain  of  the  ferry.  The  body  of  Sir  Charles  Slingsby 
was  discovered  300  yards  below  the  scene  of  the  accident  by  Mr, 
Denison,  of  Ripon,  and  Mr.  Wood,  of  the  same  city,  about  half-past 
four  o'clock.  The  bodies  of  Captain  Lloyd  and  Mr,  Bobinson  were 
afterwards  taken  out  of  the  river,  and  all  were  conveyed  to  Newby- 
hall,  to  await  a  coroner's  inquest.  The  next  day  two  more  of  the 
bodies  were  recovered — those  of  William  Orvys  and  Christopher 
Warriner,  the  eldest  of  that  name.  That  of  Christopher  Warriner's 
son  was  recovered  a  few  days  later.     Sir  Charies  Slingsby  was 
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riding'  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  favourite  of  his  hunters^  Old 
Saltfish,  which  was  discovered  lying  near  the  master  whom  it  had 
served  so  faithfully  for  some  fifteen  years. 

The  inquest  on  the  bodies  of  the  deceased  was  held  on  the  5th,  at 
Newby  Hall,  before  Mr.  Rhodes,  coroner  for  the  liberty  of  Ripon. 
After  hearing  the  evidence  of  Mr.  H.  F.  Vyner  and  Mr.  R.  S. 
Crompton,  of  Azerley,  which  supported  the  main  facts  as  previously 
reported,  the  coroner  summed  up,  remarking  on  the  painful  cha- 
racter of  the  occurrence,  the  circumstances  of  which  left  no  doubt 
that  it  was  purely  of  an  accidental  nature.  The  jury,  without  any 
hesitation,  returned  a  verdict  of  "  Accidental  death.'^ 

This  dreadful  accident  caused  deep  sorrow  in  a  large  district  of 
the  country,  and  plunged  many  highly  respectable  families  into 
mourning. 

The  funeral  of  Sir  Charles  Slingsby  was  celebrated  on  the  11th. 
There  was  an  immense  concourse  of  spectators,  whose  demeanour 
was  in  all  respects  befitting  the  melancholy  occasion.  There  were 
many  gentlemen  present  from  York,  Leeds,  Knaresborough,  Har- 
rogate, Ripon,  Boroughbridge,  many  of  the  neighbouring  villages, 
and  even  from  more  distant  parts  of  the  country.  The  whole  of  the 
shops  in  Knaresborough  were  closed,  and  the  town  had  a  truly 
solemn  appearance.  The  body  of  the  deceased  baronet  was  interred 
in  the  Slingsby  chapel,  wherein  lie  the  remains  of  a  long  line  of  his 
ancestors  and  other  relatives.  Among  the  nobility  and  gentry  pre- 
sent were  the  Earl  of  Feversham,  the  Earl  of  Abergavenny ;  Lord 
Wenlock,  Lord  Middleton,  Viscount  Galway,  M.P. ;  the  Hon. 
George  Lascelles,  the  Hon.  E.  Lascelles,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  J.  W. 
Lascelles,  the  Hon.  Admiral  Duncombe ;  Mr.  J.  D.  Dent,  M.P. ; 
M.  C.  B.  Denison,  M.P. ;  Mr.  T.  Collins,  jun.,  M.P. ;  Mr.  George 
Lane  Fox,  &c. 

6.  Fatal  Collision  ix  the  Channel. — A  furious  gale  blew 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  night,  and  considerably  damaged 
many  vessels.  The  "  Calcutta,''  of  2000  tons  burden.  Captain 
Owen,  with  270  miles  of  telegraph  cable,  for  the  Persian  Gulf,  came 
into  collision  off  the  Lizard  with  a  Prussian  barque,  the  "  Emma,*' 
bound  from  Cardiff  to  Barcelona.  The  former  vessel  was  abandoned 
sixteen  miles  off*  the  Lizard,  and  seven  or  eight  men,  including  the 
captain,  were  drowned.  The  "  Emma  "  immediately  sank,  with  the 
master  and  six  of  the  crew.  Eight  of  the  crew  of  the  "  Calcutta'* 
succeeded  in  landing  at  Mount's  Bay  on  the  8th.  Tidings  were 
brought  the  next  day  from  Mullion  that  one  of  the  lifeboats  of  the 
"  Calcutta"  had  been  washed  ashore  there  with  some  clothes  in  her, 
but  no  crew.  Soon  after  there  arrived  at  Falmouth  the  Greek  brig 
"  Chrissopighi,"  from  Ibrail,  for  orders,  with  five  of  the  crew  and 
three  cable  men  of  the  "  Calcutta,"  and  four  more  of  the  crew  of  the 
"  Emma,"  who  were  taken  out  of  the  "  Calcutta's"  boat,  in  charge 
of  the  third  mate,  at  two  p.m.  The  Cadgwith  lifeboat  reached  Pal- 
mouth  from  the  "  Calcutta,"  which  she  had  boarded  off  the  Lizard, 
having  rescued  from  her  one  midshipman  and  seven  of  the  crew,  and 
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the  French  lugger  ''  Lucie  '^  also  put  in  at  the  same  time,  with  Mr. 
Rawlings,  the  second  mate,  and  five  more  of  the  seamen  she  had  res- 
cued from  one  of  the  ship^s  boats.  Captain  Owen,  the  chief  mate,  the 
chief  engineer,  Mr.  Wright,  a  midshipman,  the  cook,  steward,  and 
four  seamen  were  unfortunately  drowned  alongside  while  in  the  act 
of  lowering  the  gig-boat,  the  hook  of  the  after-tackle  having  broken 
and  cast  them  all  into  the  sea.  Two  of  the  cable  men  were  also 
drowned  in  the  act  of  boarding  the  Greek  brig.  Prior  to  the  crew 
quitting  the  "  Calcutta  ^^  they  had  thrown  overboard  120  miles  of 
the  cable  from  the  fore  tank,  which  they  had  buoyed.  The  vessel 
had  when  abandoned  ten  feet  of  water  in  the  main  hold,  and  the  two 
fore  compartments  were  full  of  water. 

Great  praise  was  due  to  the  crews  of  the  Lizard  and  Cadgwith 
lifeboats  for  their  promptitude  and  great  exertions  in  rendering  the 
good  service  performed  by  them. 

7.  D0UBI.E  Murder  in  Poplar. — A  horrible  murder  was  com- 
mitted at  No.  2,  Russell-place,  Preston-road,  Poplar,  this  evening. 
The  house,  which  consisted  of  five  rooms,  was  occupied  by  John 
William  Cooper,  a  boiler  maker,  aged  twenty-five,  and  his  wife, 
Sarah  Ann  Cooper,  about  the  same  age;  her  grandfather,  Peter 
Pearson,  aged  eighty-six,  who  was  very  deaf,  and  almost  blind ;  his 
daughter,  Eliza  Taff,  mother  of  Mrs.  Cooper,  and  her  husband, 
George  Taff.  This  afternoon,  being  Sunday,  Mr.  Pearson,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Taff,  and  Mrs.  Cooper  were  at  home,  but  at  half-past  five 
o^clock  in  the  evening  Mrs.  Taff  went  out  to  visit  a  relative  in  the 
East  India  Pock-road,  and  her  husband  lefb  the  house  about  seven 
o'clock.  At  that  time  there  was  only  the  old  man  Pearson  and  his 
granddaughter,  Mrs.  Cooper,  at  home.  Mrs.  Taff  returned  at  eight 
o'clock,  and  not  being  able  to  obtain  admission  in  front,  got  over  a 
back  wall  with  a  neighbour.  On  entering  the  kitchen  she  saw  her 
father  and  daughter  lying  quite  dead,  with  their  throats  cut.  There 
had  evidently  been  a  struggle,  as  the  floor  was  covered  with  blood 
as  well  as  the  furniture  in  the  kitchen.  There  was  a  long  spring- 
back  clasp-knife  lying  on  the  floor  near  the  bodies,  and  it  was  be- 
lieved the  murdei-8  were  committed  with  this  weapon.  It  was  said 
to  belong  to  John  William  Cooper,  who  was  supposed  to  have  com- 
mitted the  murders.  There  was  a  bowl  of  water  in  the  kitchen 
which  had  evidently  been  used  by  the  murderer  in  washing  the 
blood  from  his  hands. 

Cooper  absconded,  but  he  was  so  well  known  that  he  could  not 
long  escape  the  active  search  made  for  him  by  the  police.  He  was, 
moreover,  known  to  have  lost  the  thumb  of  his  left  hand.  During 
the  whole  of  the  next  day  Inspector  Smith,  of  the  K  division  of 
police,  and  Inspectors  Thomson  and  Meiklejohn,  of  the  detective 
department,  Scotland-yard,  were  actively  engaged  in  making  in- 
quiries and  endeavouring  to  trace  him.  An  album  containing  pho- 
tographic portraits  was  found  in  the  house  in  Russell-place.  It  had 
contained  a  photograph  of  Cooper  and  his  brother,  and  both  had  been 
in  the  album  for  some  time.     The  two  portraits  were  missing  when 
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the  police  opened  the  album,  and  it  was  supposed  that  Cooper  tore 
them  oat  of  the  book  to  prevent  copies  being  multiplied  after  the 
murders  were  discovered. 

An  inquest  on  the  two  bodies  was  opened  before  Mr,  Humphreys, 
coroner,  and  a  jury  on  the  8tb,  and  concluded  on  the  14th.  Wil- 
liam Grooch,  an  undertaker,  described  the  position  of  the  bodies  of 
the  deceased  persons,  and  said  the  old  man  Pearson  had  one  band 
upon  a  chair,  and  was  slipping  from  it  on  the  body  of  his  grand- 
daughter, Julia  Turner,  of  No.  3,  Russell-place,  heard  the  old  man 
Pearson,  who  was  quite  blind,  calling  out  "  Sarah,  Sarah  I"  at  half- 
past  six  o'clock  on  Sunday  evening.  Soon  afterwards  she  saw 
Cooper,  the  husband  of  the  murdered  woman,  leave  the  house  and 
proceed  in  the  direction  of  the  river.  Dr.  Henry  Letheby,  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  of  the  city  of  London,  said  he  had  received  a  paper 
parcel  containing  a  clasp-knife  stained  with  clotted  blood,  which  he 
examined  and  found  to  be  human  and  "  living  blood."  The  coroner 
summed  up  the  evidence,  and  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  "  Wilfiil 
murder  against  John  William  Cooper," 

Cooper's  remains  were  discovered  in  the  Thames,  on  March  5,  off 
Shadwell  Dock-stairs.  He  was  dressed  in  the  clothes  in  which  he 
left  home  on  the  evening  of  the  murder,  and  had  evidently  com- 
mitted suicide, 

10.  CoLLTERY  Explosion  in  Stapfoedshieb. — An  explosion  of 
fire-damp  occurred  at  the  Woodshutts  Colliery,  Talke-o'-th'-Hill, 
Staffordshire,  belonging  to  Messrs,  Cooper  and  Haslope,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  pit  at  which  ninety  men  were  killed  in  De- 
cember, 1865.  There  were  two  men  killed  instantly;  two  others 
were  so  severely  burnt  that  they  only  lived  a  short  time  after  the 
explosion,  and  others  were  more  or  less  injured.  The  deceased  men 
were  named  James  Griffiths,  William  Smith,  Thomas  Cooke,  and 
Joseph  Haines.  Besides  the  loss  of  human  life,  some  horses  were 
killed.  Had  the  explosion  occurred  earlier,  when  there  were  more 
of  the  men  at  work,  the  loss  of  hfe  must  have  been  enormous.  At 
the  coroner's  inquiry  a  number  of  witnesses  were  called,  and  their 
evidence  went  to  show  that  the  discipline  of  the  pit  was  very  lax, 
and  that,  in  defiance  of  the  rules  and  the  orders  of  the  management, 
men  smoked  in  the  pit,  worked  with  candles  where  their  use  was 
prohibited,  carried  keys  with  which  they  unlocked  their  lamps  at 
will,  and  fired  shots  without  inatructions.  The  underlooker,  instead 
of  seeing  that  the  rules  were  obeyed,  connived  at  their  infringement, 
even  admitting  in  his  evidence  that  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
opening  his  lamp  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  men  who  wished  to 
smoke  with  lights.  The  ventilation  of  that  part  of  the  pit  where 
the  accident  occurred  had  been  somewhat  neglected,  though  as  to 
the  mine  generally  the  witnesses  were  agreed  in  s^ng  that  the 
supply  of  fresh  air  was  on  the  most  ample  scale.  Pipes,  tobacco, 
matches,  and  lamp-keys  were  found  in  the  pockets  of  three  of  the 
deceased  men,  the  lamps  of  two  were  found  unlocked  and  open,  and 
the  remains  of  a  candle  were  found  among  the  clothes  oP  another 
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man.  Both  the  Government  inspector  and  the  coroner  severely 
commented  upon  the  loose  discipline  of  the  mine^  and  the  latter 
remarked  that  the  underlooker  had  shown  in  his  evidence  his  total 
unfitness  for  the  post.  The  jury  found  a  verdict  of  '^Accidental 
death/'  but  censured  the  underlooker  for  allowing  men  to  smoke  in 
the  pit,  and  recommended  greater  precautions  to  prevent  smoking 
and  the  removal  of  lamp-tops. 

14.  Dreadful  Accident  in  Glasgow. — ^At  an  early  hour  this 
morning,  when  the  storm  which  had  been  raging  since  the  previous 
aftempon  was  at  its  height,  a  frightful  calamity  occurred  in  Glas- 
gow, close  to  the  banks  of  the  Kelvin,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  West-end-park.  A  tall  chimney-stalk,  from  80  feet  to  100 
feet  high,  in  connexion  with  the  paper-mill  of  Mr.  Robert  Bruce, 
and  exposed  to  all  the  fiiry  of  the  south-west  wind,  gave  way  at  the 
hour  mentioned,  and  fell  right  aslant  a  row  of  one-story  cottages 
standing  a  few  yards  distant.  Four  of  the  roofs  were  completely 
crushed  by  the  mass  of  falling  bricks,  and  the  inmates,  for  the  most 
part,  perished  in  the  wreck  of  their  tenements.  Seven  persons, 
most  of  them  young  women,  were  killed  on  the  spot,  and  an  eighth, 
who  was  removed  to  the  infirmary,  died  there  shortly  after.  The 
tenants  of  the  two  houses  nearest  the  stalk  had  a  naiTow  escape. 
When  awoke  by  the  crash  they  found  the  roofs  above  them  shattered, 
and  the  walls  bulged  in,  but  thfey  succeeded  in  crawling  out  without 
receiving  any  injuries  worth  mentioning.  The  mass  of  the  stalk,  in 
fact,  had  only  grazed  it,  and  had  fallen  with  its  ftill  weight  on  the 
houses  adjoining.  An  old  woman  had  a  remarkable  escape.  She 
liad  risen  from  her  bed,  and  was  sitting  at  the  fireside  when  the 
crash  came.  Her  son  and  two  daughters,  asleep  in  bed,  were  killed, 
but  she  herself  received  no  serious  hurt. 

24.  Consecration  of  three  Bishops  in  Westminster  Abbey. — 
This  morning  a  very  imposing  ceremony  was  witnessed  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  Dr.  Wordsworth,  until  lately  Archdeacon  of 
Westminster,  was  to  be  consecrated  to  the  bishopric  of  Lincoln, 
in  place  of  Dr.  John  Jackson,  now  Bishop  of  London,  and,  as  a 
mark  of  respect  to  him,  both  Houses  oi  Convocation,  then  in 
Session,  suspended  their  sittings,  that  they  might  be  present  at 
the  service.  Consequently  among  the  large  number  of  Bishops 
who  were  present  there  were  some  departures  from  the  usual  attire, 
and  while  some  wore  the  ordinary  episcopal  habit,  others  appeared 
in  the  more  gorgeous  Convocation  robes.  The  Lower  House  of 
Convocation  contributed  its  share  of  animation  to  the  scene.  The 
deans  and  doctors  of  divinity  who  were  present  wore  their  crimson 
and  scarlet  robes,  while  other  proctors  wore  the  black  and  red, 
black  and  white,  and  simple  black  hoods,  which  designated  the 
degrees  to  which  they  had  attained  in  their  respective  Universities. 
The  other  Bishops  to  be  consecrated  were  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Turner, 
late  Rector  of  North  Tedworth  (a  son  of  the  late  Lord  Justice 
Turner),  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  Australian  bishopric  of 
Grafton  and  Armidale,  in  tJie  place  of  Dr.  Sawyer,  who  was  acci- 
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dentally  drowned;  and  the  Rev.  T.  O.  Hatchard,  late  Sector  of 
St.  Nicholae,  Guildford,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  bishopric 
of  Mauritius,  vacant  by  the  resig:nation  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  V.  W. 
Ryan.  The  proeeBSion  consisted  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
the  Bishop  of  London,  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  the  Bishop  of 
Bangor,  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  Bishop  Ryan,  and  other  prelates ; 
the  Prolocutor  of  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation,  accompanied 
by  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  the  Dean  of  Canterbury,  the  Arch- 
deacon of  Taunton,  the  Warden  of  AH  Souls'  College,  Oxford, 
Dr.  Jebb,  and  a  lat^  number  of  other  gentlemen,  the  Vicar- 
Gcncral,  and  their  legal  officials.  There  was  a  full  choral  service  ; 
the  sermon  being  preached  by  the  Ven.  E,  Bickersteth,  D.D., 
Archdeacon  of  Buckingham.  The  Bishops-nominate  were  after- 
wards presented  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  admitted 
them  to  the  episcopal  order  by  the  imposition  of  hands.  The 
Holy  Communion  was  afterwards  celebrated;  and  with  this  the 
proccedinf^  of  the  day  terminated. 

25.  Fkaiuxl  AcciDEXT  TO  A  Railway  Aech, — A  fatal  accident 
occurred  on  the  Great  Eastern  Railway.  It  appeared  that  in 
Waterloo-town,  Be thnal -green,  Messrs.  Lucas,  the  well-known 
contractors,  had  occasion  to  make  some  repairs  for  the  directors 
of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  Company;  and  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  work,  they  had  a  number  of  labourers  and  carpenters  at 
work  under  one  of  the  railway  arches,  which  wore  about  sixty  feet 
in  height.  At  a  quarter  to  four  in  the  afternoon  a  heavily-laden 
coal-train  passed  over  the  arch,  and,  without  any  warning,  the 
whole  structure,  which  was  composed  of  brick,  iron-work,  and 
timber,  fell  in,  burying  the  men  under  several  feet  of  rubbish. 
Such  was  the  crash,  that  the  windows  in  the  houses  immediately 
behind  the  arches  were  shattered,  and  the  whole  neighbourhood 
was  alarmed.  The  police  were  soon  on  the  spot,  and  their  services 
were  of  the  greatest  use  in  keeping  back  the  crowd,  A  hundred 
labourers,  acting  under  the  orders  of  one  of  Messrs.  Lucas's 
su])crintendcnts,  were  at  once  set  to  work  to  remove  the  rubbish, 
and  extricate  those  buried  under  it.  Fourteen  persons  were  got 
out  alive,  llie  falling  timber  and  iron  girders  had  formed  a  sort 
ol'  arch,  which  saved  them  from  being  utterly  crushed  by  the 
tons  of  rubbish  heaped  above.  The  bodies  of  five  men  were  dug 
out  from  underneath  a  mass  of  earth.  The  wounded  were  taken 
to  the  London  Hospital,  At  the  time  of  the  accident  one  of  the 
columns  underneath  the  arch  was  being  repaired,  and,  the  iron- 
work being  weakened,  the  train  passing  over  it  caused  it  to  give 
way. 

id.  AccotrcHEMENT  OF  THE  Frincess  CHRISTIAN. — Her  Royal 
Highness  the  Frincess  Christian  gave  birth  to  a  son  at  Windsor. 
The  following  bulletin  was  issued : — 

"  Frograare  IIodbc,  Windsor,  February  26. 
"  Ilor  Royal   Highness  the   Frincess   Christian   of  Schleswig- 
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HolBtein^  Princess  Helena  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland^  was  safely 
delivered  of  a  Prince  at  six  a.m.  to-day. 

"Her   Royal    Highness    and  the   infant  Prince  are  going  on 
perfectly  well. 

"  Arthur  Farre,  M.D. 

''  Thos.  Fairbank,  M.D.'^ 

Her  Royal  Highness  made  speedy  progress  to  recovery. 
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4.  Murders  and  Suicide  at  Blackwall. — A  double  murder 
was  discovered  at  Poplar,  at  271,  High-street,  within  a  very  few 
yards  of  the  end  of  Preston-road.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  street 
was  a  confectioner^s  shop,  for  some  years  occupied  by  a  Mrs.  Browne, 
aged  iifty,  who  had  been  separated  from  her  husband  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  but  who  contrived  to  maintain  herself  and  her 
daughter,  aged  twenty-three,  who  lived  with  her,  from  the  profits 
of  the  business.  Both  of  them  were  seen  in  the  shop  by  neighbours 
on  the  evening  of  the  2nd.  The  next  morning  some  astonishment 
was  felt  at  the  shop  not  being  opened  at  the  ordinary  hour,  and,  as 
it  remained  closed  throughout  the  day,  several  persons  knocked, 
but  could  not  succeed  in  obtaining  any  answer.  About  noon,  on 
the  following  day,  it  was  still  closed,  and  no  admission  could  be 
obtained.  A  brother  and  sister  of  Mrs.  Browne's  called  upon 
Mr.  Binden,  boot  and  shoe  maker,  of  267,  High-street,  two  doors 
from  Mrs.  Browne's  shop,  and  asked  permission  to  pass  through 
his  back  premises.  Obtaining  a  ladder,  and  being  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Binden,  they  scaled  the  intervening  garden-walls,  and, 
having  broken  a  pane  of  glass  in  the  window  of  the  back  room 
on  the  first  floor,  effected  an  entrance.  Upon  going  down-stairs 
into  the  back  parlour,  and  opening  the  shutters,  a  most  horrible 
spectacle  presented  itself.  On  the  table  the  supper-cloth  was 
spread,  and  this  and  the  various  articles  upon  it,  such  as  plates, 
glasses,  knives  and  forks,  were  covered  with  blood.  On  the  floor 
of  the  room,  near  the  piano,  lay  the  lifeless  body  of  Mrs.  Browne, 
with  her  throat  cut  in  the  most  frightful  manner.  The  head  was 
thrown  back,  and  the  right  arm  extended,  the  body  being  covered 
with  blood.  Beneath  her  was  found  the  sheath  of  a  clasp-knife. 
On  returning  to  the  room  above,  through  the  window  of  which 
admission  had  been  gained,  and  making  an  examination,  the  body 
of  Miss  Browne,  the  daughter,  was  discovered  in  bed,  her  head 
being  almost  severed  from  the  body.  She  was  clothed  in  her 
night-dress  only,  except  that  a  flannel-petticoat  was  partly  wrapped 
round  her  head,  and  she  was   lying  on  her  right  side,  with  her 
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right  arm  extended.  The  bed-clothes  and  bedding  were  saturated 
with  blood.  The  police  authorities  were  immediately  communicated 
with,  and  Dr.  Brownfield,  the  divisional  surgeon,  was  called  in. 
He  examined  the  bodies,  and  expressed  an  opinion  that  in  both 
cases  death  had  occurred  more  than  twenty-four  hours  previously. 
From  the  position  of  the  daughter's  body  in  bed,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances, he  considered  it  probable  that  her  injuries  were 
inflicted  while  she  was  asleep,  and  that  death  must  have  been 
instantaneous.  Mrs.  Browne  and  her  daughter  were  at  the  time 
of  the  murder  the  only  occupants  of  the  shop  and  premises ;  but 
an  engineer,  named  Bradshaw,  aged  forty,  had  been  previously 
lodging  with  them  for  a  considerable  time,  and  had  only  left  a 
fortnight  since.  This  man  was  seen  by  some  of  the  neighbours 
passing  along  the  street,  only  a  few  doors  from  Mrs.  Browne's 
shop,  on  the  evening  of  the  2nd.  In  the  course  of  the  day  the 
police  received  information  to  the  effect  that  an  engineer  answering 
the  description  of  Bradshaw  had  committed  suicide  by  cutting  his 
throat  on  the  previous  morning,  at  a  house  in  Campbell-road,  Bow. 
Mr.  Binden,  who  knew  Bradshaw  well,  accompanied  the  police  to 
this  place,  and  immediately  identified  the  body.  He  had  been 
occupying  the  upper  part  of  the  house  for  the  last  fortnight,  and 
was  living  with  a  woman  whom  he  called  Mrs.  Bradshaw.  His 
clothes  bore  stains  and  traces  of  blood,  which  it  was  stated  could  not 
have  resulted  from  the  injuries  he  inflicted  on  himself.  An  inquest 
on  the  bodies  of  the  two  women  was  held.  Although  some  letters 
were  read,  and  some  facts  elicited  which  let  in  a  little  light  upon 
the  character  of  Bradshaw  and  his  correspondents,  nothing  which 
came  out  appeared  to  furnish  a  clue  to  any  thing  like  a  cause  for 
the  commission  of  so  dreadful  a  crime.  The  jury  fomid  a  verdict 
of  ^^  Wilful  murder ''  against  Bradshaw,  appending  an  expression 
of  their  admiration  of  the  completeness  with  which  the  police  had 
got  up  the  case.  A  verdict  oifelo  de  se  had  previously  been  returned 
in  the  case  of  Bradshaw. 

13.  Launch  op  the  "  Druid.'' — The  screw-corvette  "Druid  ''was 
launched  at  Deptford  Dockyard,  in  the  presence  of  Princess  Louisa 
and  Prince  Arthur.  On  arriving,  their  Koyal  Highnesses  were 
received  by  Captain  Arthur  P.  E.  Wilmot,  C.B.,  Captain  Superin- 
tendent; Admiral  Sir  Henry  Denham;  Captain  Edmondstone, 
C.B. ;  and  Mr.  R.  P.  Saunders,  the  master  shipwright.  Princess 
Louisa  christened  the  vessel  in  the  usual  style  -,  and  with  a  chisel 
and  mallet  cut  the  cord  to  which  the  weight  for  knocking  away 
the  dog-shore  was  attached,  and  the  ship  moved  down  into  the 
water  amid. the  hearty  cheers  of  a  large  number  of  spectators. 
Their  Royal  Highnesses  and  the  principal  visitors  drank  success 
to  the  "  Druid ;"  and  vdth  this  the  last  of  the  launches  at  Deptford 
was  brought  to  a  close.  Captain  Wilmot  called  for  three  hearty 
cheers  for  Princess  Louisa,  which  was  heartily  responded  to,  and, 
with  the  dockyard  band  plapng  the  National  Air,  their  Royal 
Highnesses  were  conducted  to  their  carriages,  and  returned  home. 
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The  vessel  was  designed  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Reed^  C.B.,  Chief  Con- 
structor of  the  Navy.  Her  burden  is  1322  %-\  tons.  Her  principal 
dimensions  are — ^length  between  perpendiculars,  220  feet  0^  inch ; 
length  of  keel  for  tonnage,  194  feet;  breadth  extreme,  36  feet; 
depth  in  hold,  19  feet  1\  inches. 

15.  Shock  op  an  Eaethquakb. — An  earthquake  shock  was 
severely  felt  at  Accrington,  in  Lancashire,  about  four  or  five 
minutes  past  six,  Greenwich  time.  Accounts  varied  as  to  the 
direction  taken  by  the  earthquake  wave,  some  describing  it  as 
from  the  north-east,  and  going  south-west,  and  others  the  reverse. 
A  low  murmuring  noise  was  heard,  and  this  was  followed  by  a 
shaking  of  the  windows  and  the  upper  portion  of  the  houses. 
Indeed,  the  general  impression  produced  on  people^s  minds  was 
tliat  the  house  of  their  neighbour  was  falling  in.  Large  numbers 
of  persons  ran  out  of  their  houses  into  the  street,  and  as  nothing 
could  be  discovered,  a  report  spread  that  the  gas-works  had  blown 
up,  and  people  rushed  to  the  spot.  At  the  railway  station  the 
shock  was  severely  felt.  The  pointsman,  who  occupied  a  stone 
building,  raised  a  considerable  height,  and  adjoining  some  arches, 
ran  out  much  frightened.  The  oscillation  of  the  building  was  very 
I)erccptible.  The  station  manager,  who  was  writing  at  the  time, 
was  violently  shaken,  and  thought  a  collision  had  occurred. 

At  Blackburn  the  shock  was  felt  in  Church-street,  in  Victoria- 
street,  Richmond-terrace,  and  many  other  places.  Great  alarm 
was  created,  in  some  instances  the  inmates  leaving  their  houses. 
Mr.  Ainsworth,  head-master  of  the  Grammar  School,  stated  that 
the  vibration  was  so  strong  as  to  cause  the  doors  of  the  wardrobe 
to  oscillate  violently.  Mr.  Moulden,  draper,  of  Church-street, 
heard  the  unusual  noise,  and  thought  the  beams  supporting  the 
upper  stories  were  giving  way.  At  the  Reform  Club  the  vibration 
was  felt  distinctly  in  every  room.  The  shock  was  general  through- 
out the  town,  and  was  accompanied  by  a  subdued  rumbling 
sound. 

At  Middleton  the  motion  lasted  about  fifteen  seconds.  The 
dwelling-houses  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  town  were  very  much 
shaken.  The  shock  was  accompanied  with  a  low  rumbling  sound. 
Several  persons  stated  that  they  were  very  nearly  thrown  from 
their  feet  by  the  shock ;  and  a  general  rattle  among  the  crockery  in 
the  cupboards  was  remarked. 

At  Rawtenstall  the  shock  was  severe.  The  mills  had  just 
stopped,  and  the  workpeople  were  about  to  leave.  People  ran  out 
of  the  houses  in  all  directions.  Bells  were  rung,  and  door-knockers 
and  pots  and  windows  shaken. 

On  the  railway  line  between  Rochdale  and  Shawforth  some 
railway  waggons  were  noticed  suddenly  to  run  against  each  other. 
Walls  were  seen  to  oscillate,  and  hundreds  of  people  ran  startled 
into  the  streets.  At  the  Rochdale  railway  station  the  signal- 
man and  two  or  three  porters  were  startled  by  the  upheaving  of 
the  ground. 
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The  shock  was  distinctly  felt  at  Dudmanstone,  near  Hudders- 
field.  Mrs.  Haigh,  the  wife  of  Mr.  W.  R.  Haigh,  of  the  firm 
of  Messrs.  A.  and  S.  Henry  and  Co.,  about  six  o^clock  p.m.,  along^ 
with  two  other  ladies,  felt  the  house  vibrating  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  create  alarm.  The  windows  rattled,  and  the  chinaware 
in  the  room  shook,  and  the  door  of  a  wardrobe  flew  violently 
open. 

Some  thirty-three  years  ago  a  shock  of  earthquake  was  felt  in 
South  Lancashire,  but  was  only  slight  compared  with  the  present 
earthquake. 

19.  Murphy  Riot  at  North  Shields. — This  evening  the  Odd 
Fellows'  Hall,  where  Murphy,  the  "No  Popery ''  lecturer,  was 
addressing  a  large  audience,  was  attacked  by  400  armed  Irishmen, 
who  fired  some  shots  into  the  room,  and  then  smashed  all  the 
windows  with  stones.  The  police  fortunately  got  the  front  door 
leading  to  the  hall  closed  before  the  Irish  could  effect  an  entrance, 
and  Murphy's  audience  were  enabled  to  escape  by  a  back  way. 
The  military  had  been  called  out,  and  remained  picketed  in  the 
town-hall,  and  seventy-four  of  the  First  Northumberland  Artillery 
Volunteers  were  sworn  in  as  special  constables.  When  the  riot 
commenced  Murphy  was  lecturing  to  men  exclusively,  and  it  was 
known  to  the  authorities  that  the  Irish  had  concerted  a  plot  to 
attack  the  hall.  The  main  body  of  them  came  from  Jarrow, 
Walker,  and  Willington-quay,  and  there  was  no  doubt  the  whole 
of  them  were  armed  with  formidable  bludgeons.  They  came  into 
the  street  three  deep,  and  in  military  order,  and  were  directed  by 
a  couple  of  leaders  in  their  attack  upon  the  hall.  The  leaders  first 
fired  a  couple  of  shots  from  revolvers  through  the  windows  of  the 
hall,  and  then  there  was  a  general  attack  made  on  it  with  stones. 
The  few  policemen  who  were  guarding  the  main  entrance  got  the 
front  door  closed,  and  thus  prevented  the  Irish  from  getting  into 
the  hall,  else  there  is  no  doubt  there  would  have  been  serious  blood- 
shed. As  the  back  entrance  was  open,  when  the  stones  came  flying 
into  the  hall  thick  and  fast,  the  body  of  the  audience  escaped  by 
the  back  way,  and  the  front  door  withstood  the  attack  the  Irish 
were  making  upon  it,  until  the  police  came  up  in  a  strong  body 
and  beat  away  the  assailants.  They  did  not  trouble  themselves 
to  take  any  prisoners  into  custody,  but  belaboured  the  rioters  right 
and  left  with  sticks  and  staves,  who  very  soon  made  a  retreat ; 
but  they  did  not  get  away  until  a  considerable  number  of  their 
heads  were  broken,  and  wounded  Irishmen  kept  dropping  into  the 
surgeons^  shops  in  the  neighbourhood  in  the  night  to  have  their 
heads  dressed.  None  of  the  audience  in  the  hall  were  hurt  by 
the  large  stones  which  were  hurled  in  among  them,  and  Murphy 
and  his  followers,  expecting  that  the  Irish  would  force  an  entrance 
into  the  hall  and  make  a  charge  upon  them,  retreated  to  the 
platform,  and  broke  up  the  chairs,  with  the  fragments  of  which 
they  armed  themselves  for  defence. 

—  Terrific  Gale. — The  most  violent  gale,  and  the  most  de- 
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stmctive  in  its  effects^  that  had  been  experienced  in  the  Channel 
Islands  for  many  years^  passed  over  Jersey  on  this  and  the  following 
day.  The  gale  began  in  the  morning,  the  wind  being  from  the 
west-south-west,  and  continued  to  increase  during  the  day,  accom- 
panied with  heavy  showers  of  rain.  The  gusts  of  wind,  which  were 
most  vehement,  reached  their  greatest  height  during  the  early  hours 
of  the  20th,  when  a  perfect  hurricane  prevailed.  Daylight  brought 
to  view  evidence  of  the  intensity  of  the  gale  in  the  vast  destruction 
that  had  been  accomplished  in  a  few  hours.  Large  trees  were  torn 
up  by  the  roots,  and  others  split  into  fragments ;  gates  were  blown 
down;  tiles,  slates,  and  chimneypots  strewed  the  streets  in  every 
direction ;  garden-walls  were  blown  to  the  ground,  and  numerous 
roofs  were  partly  carried  off.  In  St.  Lawrence's  parish  a  large 
vinery  recently  erected  by  Mr.  Gibbs  at  a  cost  of  200/.  was  totally 
destroyed.  The  ends  of  a  pavillion  at  Greve-de-Lecq  were  blown 
in,  and  the  roofs  of  the  barracks  at  that  place  damaged.  In  all  the 
parishes  destruction  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  was  effected.  The 
most  serious  was  a  fatal  accident  at  St.  Brelade's,  where  Mr.  John 
Cappclain,  landlord  of  the  British  Hotel,  lost  his  life.  The  deceased 
was  sitting  eating  his  supper  in  the  kitchen  of  his  house,  at  ten 
o'clock  at  night,  when  the  chimney-stack,  blown  down  by 
the  gale,  fell  through  the  roof,  smashed  the  flooring  of  the  room 
above,  and  fell  upon  the  deceased,  killing  him  on  the  spot.  Half  an 
hour  elapsed  before  the  deceased  could  be  got  out  from  among  the 
rubbish,  when  he  was  found  with  his  chin  resting  on  the  edge  of  the 
table  and  a  large  beam  lying  on  the  back  of  his  neck.  A  vessel, 
supposed  to  be  French,  was  seen  to  go  down  near  La  Rocque ;  and  a 
French  chasse-maree  was  driven  by  the  gale  into  Gorey  harbour 
without  any  one  on  board  of  her,  the  crew,  it  was  supposed,  having 
been  washed  overboard.  The  gale  was  severely  felt  on  the  French 
coast  also.  Near  to  Granville  a  large  portion  of  the  telegraph  line 
was  blown  down,  so  that  the  telegraphic  communication  with  the 
island  was  interrupted.  The  g^le  considerably  abated  by  the 
evening  of  the  20th. 

Fearful  destruction  of  life  and  property  was  also  caused  on  the 
Cornish  coast.  The  brig  "  Ann  «fones,''  of  Plymouth,  Symonds, 
master,  ran  ashore  two  miles  west  of  Boscastle,  and  five  minutes 
afterwards  went  to  pieces.  The  captain  and  three  of  the  crew 
managed  to  clamber  up  the  cliff  and  were  saved,  but  the  mate  and 
two  ordinary  seamen  were  drowned.  A  schooner  became  a  total 
wreck  about  a  mile  from  this  scene.  The  schooner  "  Sylph,''  of  St. 
Ives,  Williams,  master,  from  Neath,  was  seen  to  go  down  off  St. 
Agnes.  The  coastguard  were  in  attendance  and  fired  four  rockets, 
but  failed  to  get  a  line  on  the  wreck,  and  the  crew,  five  in  number, 
perished.  The  brig  '^  T.  C,"  Popham,  master,  from  Waterford,  mth 
oats,  for  Southampton,  went  ashore  under  the  cliffs  at  Portreath 
about  eight  o'clock  on  Saturday  night,  and  the  entire  crew  were 
drowned.  The  vessel  was  seen  from  Portreath  about  five  p.m.,  some 
miles  to  the  east  of  the  place,  with  bare  poles  and  a  flag  of  distress 
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flpnpf.  She  was  signalled  to  come  in,  but  either  she  could  not,  or 
else  the  captain  hoped  to  get  round  the  land ;  from  the  nature  of 
the  place  where  she  went  ashore  it  was  impossible  to  render  assist- 
ance. The  brig  "  Lizzie/^  of  Newport,  Griffiths,  master,  with  a 
valuable  cargo  of  timber,  and  fifty-seven  bales  of  indigo,  went  ashore 
on  St.  Ives  bar  about  midnight  on  the  20th ;  one  man  was  washed 
overboard  and  drowned,  but  the  remainder  of  the  crew,  seven  in 
number,  were  gallantly  rescued  by  the  Hayle  lifeboat.  On  the  same 
morning  the  "  Francis  Pool,'^  from  Runcorn,  Morris,  master,  went 
ashore  near  the  same  place,  and  all  on  board  perished.  A  small 
schooner  drifted  on  Lelant  beach,  and  her  crew  were  saved  by  the 
St.  Ives  lifeboat.  The  brig  "  Bristol "  went  ashore  at  the  back  of 
Pentire  Point,  Padstow,  and  the  captain,  mate,  and  a  seaman  were 
drowned ;  the  vessel  soon  went  to  pieces.  The  hull  of  a  ship,  appa- 
rently about  600  tons,  was  seen  on  the  following  afternoon  about  half 
a  mile  inside  Gull  Rock;  and  a  quantity  of  wreck  was  washed  ashore 
in  Trevose-bay.  The  Padstow  coastguard  saw  a  vessel  founder 
about  seven  miles  from  land.  Numerous  vessels  arrived  in  the 
Cornish  ports  more  or  less  damaged. 

20.  The  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Boat-race. — This,  the  twenty- 
sixth  rowing-match  on  the  Thames  between  the  two  University 
crews  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  resulted  once  more  in  the  victory 
of  the  Oxford  boat — for  the  ninth  time  in  so  many  successive  years. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  gentlemen  who  rowed,  with  their 
weights,  Mr.  Still  having  been  substituted,  at  four  days'  notice,  for 
Mr.  Mellor,  who  was  prevented  by  illness  from  rowing  in  the  Cam- 
bridge boat : — 


OXFORD. 

8t.   lb. 

1.  S.  H.  Woodhouse,  University  10  13i 

2.  R.  Tahourdin,  St.  John's  .     .  11  11 

3.  T.  S.  Baker,  Queen's   ...  12     8 

4.  F.  Willan,  Exeter    ....  12     2^ 

5.  J.  C.  Tinne,  University    .     .  13  lOJ 

6.  A.  C.  Yarborough,  Lincoln    .  11  11 

7.  W.  D.  Benson,  Balliol  ...  11     7 
Stroke.  S.  D.  Darbishire.  Balliol  11     8i 

D.  A.   Neilson,    St.    John's 

(cox.) 7  lOJ 


CAMBRIDGE. 


1.  J.  A.  Rnshton,  Emmanuel    . 

2.  J.  H.  Ridley,  Jesus ... 

3.  J.  W.  Dale,  St.  John's      .     , 

4.  F.  J.  Young,  Christ's  .     .     , 

5.  W.  F.  MacMichael,  Downing     12 

6.  W.H.Anderson,  First  Trinity     11 

7.  J.  Still,  Caius 12 

Stroke,  J.  H.  D.  Goldie,  St.  John's     12 

H.  E.  Gordon,  First  Trinity 
(cox.) 7 


St.    lb. 
11     5 
11  lOJ 

11  12 

12  4 
4 
4 
1 
1 

8 


The  toss  for  choice  of  sides  was  won  by  the  Oxford  boat,  which 
therefore  took  the  Middlesex  side  of  the  river.  A  few  minutes  before 
four  o'clock  both  the  crews  embarked  at  Putney ;  the  Oxford  boat 
having  been  kept  in  the  boathouse  of  the  London  Rowing  Club,  and 
the  Cambridge  boat  in  that  of  the  Leander  Club.  The  tide  was  a 
neap  tide,  and  three  quarters  up ;  the  towing-path  on  the  Surrey 
side  was  crowded  with  people  ;  thirteen  large  steam-boats  and  eight 
steam-tugs,  with  several  private  yachts,  and  hundreds  of  row-boats 
and  wherries,  lay  close  to  the  Aqueduct ;  among  these  were  the 
steamer  "  Lotus,''  the  umpire's  boat,  with  the  son  of  the  Viceroy  of 
Egypt  on  board  her ;  the  steamer  ^'  London  Pride,"  engaged  by  the 
London  Rowing  Club,  on  board  of  which  was  Prince  Arthur ;  and 
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Mr.  Blyth's  private  Bcrew-steainer  "  Ariel,"  from  wbicli  Mr.  Mor- 
rison bad  "coached"  tte  Cambridg«  crew  during  their  practice  at 
Putney,  The  starting-boats  were  moored  a  short  distfuice  above 
the  Aqueduct,  opposite  the  fourth  house  in  Putney-terrace,  about 
seventy  yards  below  the  steam-boat  pier. 

It  wanted  two  minutes  to  four  o'clock  when  Mr,  Edward  Searle, 
the  starter,  gave  the  word,  and  the  boats  were  off.  The  Cambridge 
boat  got  the  lead  slightly  before  the  first  bridge  on  the  towing-path 
was  reached.  Off  the  Duke's  Head  Inn  the  Oxford  crew  had  dmwn 
up  alongside  their  opponents  and  slightly  headed  them,  but  the 
Cambridge  boat  sheered  out  just  before  reaching  Simmons's  yard. 
From  the  first  the  race  was  neck  and  neck,  and  at  the  Bishop's 
Creek  the  Cambridge  crew  were  again  in  front.  In  the  stretch  past 
the  Willows,  between  the  Creek  and  Craven  Cottage,  the  Oxford 
crew,  who  were  rowing  very  powerfully  and  well  together,  again 
showed  ahead,  the  Cambridge  men  at  this  period  rowing  rather  short 
and  not  very  steadily,  and  their  coxswain  taking  them  wide.  But 
the  Oxford  lx>at  hugging  the  shore  rather  closely  at  the  Point,  out 
of  the  strength  of  the  tide,  the  Cambridge  crew  for  a  while  held 
their  own.  It  was  now  the  turn  of  Oxford  to  draw  away,  and  at 
the  wharf  above  Craven  Cottage  they  had  increased  their  advantage 
to  half  a  length.  The  Cambridge  crew  then  apparently  gathered 
themselves  together;  in  the  long  shoot  across  the  water,  and  off 
Rosebank,  situate  slightly  below  the  Crab  Tree,  they  were  rowing 
unusually  well,  and  for  a  short  time  reduced  the  lead  obtained  by 
their  opponents.  The  steering  of  the  Oxford  coxswain  was  here 
rather  irregular ;  but,  despite  this,  the  Oxford  crew  seemed  to  have 
the  better  pace,  for  at  Messrs.  Cowan's  Soapworks  they  led  by  three 
quarters  of  a  length.  After  passing  the  wharf  somewhat  too  closely, 
the  heads  of  both  boats  were  pointed  outwards,  slightly  across  the 
set  of  the  tide,  for  the  centre  arch  of  Hammersmith  Bridge,  between 
which  points  the  Cambridge  men  came  up  band  over  hand  with  their 
opponents — not  so  much  owing  to  an  increase  in  the  speed  of  the 
former  as  to  a  failing  in  the  pace  of  the  latter.  So  rapidly,  indeed, 
did  the  Cambridge  crew  overhaul  the  Oxford  boat,  that  by  the  time 
they  shot  the  Suspension  Bridge  tbey  had  once  more  obtained  the 
lead,  and  actually  headed  Oxford  through  the  bridge  by  a  quarter  of 
a  length,  amid  the  cheering  of  spectators  who  swarmed  about  the 
bridge.  The  scene  was  most  exciting.  After  passing  the  bridge 
the  Cambridge  coxswain  apparently  endeavoured  to  edge  his  oppo- 
nent outwards,  and  so  far  succeeded  that  the  latter  applied  his 
rudder  and  fetched  his  boat's  head  over  towards  Chiswick  Mall, 
whereupon  the  Cambridge  steersman  altered  his  course,  and  made 
in  for  the  bend  opposite  the  Doves,  materially  profiting  by  the 
manoeuvre.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Cambridge  still  held  the 
lead  past  the  Doves  and  round  the  bend  of  the  river  on  the  tow-path 
side,  it  became  evident  that  the  pace  was  telling  upon  more  than  one 
of  their  number;  and  the  Oxford  crew,  despite  the  ground  lost  by  their 
coxswain,  slowly  but  surely  gained  upon  their  adversaries,  drawing 
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up  level  with  them  off  Chiswick  Mall — ^in  which  step  they  were  as- 
sisted by  the  fact  of  the  Cambridge  coxswain  hugging  the  tow-path 
shore  too  closely.  Opposite  the  waterworks  just  below  Chiswick 
Eyot  the  Oxford  men  forged  their  boat  alx)ut  a  third  of  a  length  in 
front.  At  the  foot  of  Chiswick  Eyot  the  Oxford  crew  began  slowly 
to  leave  Cambridge  astern.  Nevertheless  the  Cambridge  crew 
struggled  on,  and  again  gathered  themselves  together  for  another 
effort  at  Chiswick  Church,  past  which  Oxford  led  by  half  a  length, 
or  perhaps  a  trifle  more.  At  the  White  Cottage,  between  the  church 
and  the  bathing-place  in  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  meadows,  the 
Oxford  boat  drew  clear,  and  off  the  creek  led  by  a  length  and  a  half. 
From  this  point  the  Oxford  eight  gradually  went  away,  notwith- 
standing several  well-sustained  spurts  in  the  Cambridge  boat,  and 
passed  Barnes  Bridge  two  lengths  in  front.  The  Oxford  crew,  after 
reaching  the  railway  bridge  about  two  lengths  ahead,  increased  their 
lead  thence  to  the  finish,  arriving  at  the  flag-post,  at  the  Ship  at 
Mortlake,  the  winners  by  three  lengths— an  interval  of  two  lengths 
separating  the  stern  of  one  boat  from  the  nose  of  the  other.  The 
time  of  the  race  was,  to  Hammersmith,  8  min.  2  sec. ;  top  of  Chis- 
wick Eyot,  12  min.  4sec. ;  Barnes  Bridge,  17  min.;  and  the  win- 
ning-post, 20  min.  22  sec— the  fastest  race  yet  rowed.  The  umpire, 
Mr.  J.  W.  Chitty,  was  prevented  from  seeing  the  termination  of 
the  race,  his  steamer  having  come  into  collision  with  that  of  the 
harbour-master  at  Barnes. 

—  Shocking  Catastrophe  at  Sea. — The  Waterford  Company's 
steamer  ^^  Leda,^^  Captain  William  Coveney,  left  Oporto  on  the 
previous  day,  with  a  cargo  of  fruit  and  cattle,  for  London.  Near 
Cape  Finisterre,  at  about  two  p.m.,  she  followed  for  some  distance 
a  four-masted  screw-steamer,  which  appeared  to  be  in  great  distress. 
This  vessel  was  very  deep  aft,  and  suddenly  went  down,  stem  fore- 
most. The  "  Leda "  steered  up  immediately,  and  found  a  number 
of  the  crew  floating  about  and  endeavouring  to  save  themselves. 
Two  quarter-boats  (one  in  charge  of  the  chief  oflScer,  Mr.  Pratt) 
were  at  once  lowered,  and  each  succeeded  in  rescuing  five  men  ; 
three  were  picked  up  by  the  ship.  Of  those  saved,  three  were  on 
the  bottom  of  one  lifeboat  and  three  on  the  bottom  of  pother. 
They  were  large,  serviceable  boats,  which  turned  bottom  up  when 
the  steamer  went  down.  There  was  no  time  to  lower  them  by  the 
ordinary  mode.  The  other  men  saved  were  floating  on  spars.  The 
body  of  one  man  was  found  in  a  life-buoy,  with  his  head  under 
water.  While  the  crew  were  in  the  water,  a  clipper  schooner,  name 
unknown,  and  showing  no  colours,  sailed  close  to  them,  but  passed 
on  without  rendering  any  assistance ;  the  schooner  was  so  close  that 
she  was  hailed  by  one  man  in  the  water,  who  was  answered  by  those 
on  board ;  she  appeared  to  steer  for  the  harbour  of  Moroso.  The 
vessel  which  sank  proved  to  be  the  "  Italian,^^  1500  tons.  Captain 
Patrick  Urquhart,  belonging  to  Messrs.  John  Bibby  and  Co.,  of 
21,  Water-street,  Liverpool,  from  Trieste,  March  5,  with  general 
cargo.     It  appeared  that  she  struck  on  a  sunken  rock  about  five 
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miles  off  Cape  FioisterrG,  and  went  down  in  ten  minutes ;  wind 
N.E.,  moderate.  The  steamer  had  five  hatchways,  and  the  water 
poured  in  by  the  fourth  and  fifth,  which  were  abaft  the  engine- 
room.  When  she  went  down  she  had  on  board  a  crew  of  thirty- 
nine;  so  that  twenty-six  perished,  besides  three  passengers — the 
steward  of  a  yacht,  who  had  paid  his  passa^  from  Corfii,  and  two 
distressed  British  subjects  sent  home  by  the  consul,  one  of  whom 
was  a  carpenter  belonging  to  Hull,  the  other  a  seaman  belonging 
to  Harwich. 

%%.  DouBtB  ExBCDTiON  AT  ThjuHAM. — A  donhle  execution  took 
place  this  morning  in  the  interior  of  Durham  gaol.  The  culprits 
were  William  DoTan  and  John  M'Conville.  Dolan  was  convicted 
at  the  lat«  assizes  for  the  murder  of  Ward,  at  Sunderland;  and 
M'Conville  was  convicted  of  the  murder  of  Philip  Trainer,  at  Dar- 
lington. 

23.  Trial  of  thh  Ebakbi 
the  Denbighshire  assizes,  tl 
part  of  which  caused  the  ten 
near  Abergele,  last  August,  n 
of  the  persons  who  were  burni 
acfjuitted  tlie  prisoners.     An 

preferred  against  the  station-  ,  out  Dy  i 

grand  jury, 

28.  Dkstruction  of  a  Music-hall. — This  morning,  between  six 
and  seven  o'clock,  the  South  London  Music-hall,  in  the  London- 
road,  Southwark,  was  destroyed  by  fire.  It  stood  very  near  the 
Elephant  and  Castle,  and  was  occupied  each  evening  by  a  compara- 
tively low  portion  of  the  community.  It  was  not  large,  being  about 
eighty  feet  long  and  sixty  feet  broad.  At  the  entrance  to  it  was  a 
refireshment  bar,  and  the  back  part  of  it  abutted  on  some  small 
bouses  in  London-street.  It  had  been  for  some  time  tenanted  by 
Mr.  R.  E.  Villiers ;  the  grotmd,  however,  belonging  to  the  Rolls 
estat«.  The  fire  broke  out  about  half-past  six  o'clock,  and  the 
intelligence  was  received  at  the  chief  station  of  the  Metropolitan 
Fire  Brigade  in  Watling- street  at  a  quarter  to  seven.  In  a  short 
time  five  large  steam-engines,  with  several  manuals,  together  with 
more  than  fifty  firemen  under  Captain  Shaw  and  Mr.  Hamlyn,  the 
district  superintendent,  were  on  the  spot.  When  they  arrived  the 
music-hall  was  in  flames  from  one  end  to  the  other.  The  engines 
were  immediately  set  to  work,  and,  after  considerable  labour,  the 
firemen  managed  to  extinguish  the  fire,  although  by  that  time  the 
music-hall  had  been  destroyed,  and  the  greater  part  of  its  roof 
burnt.  The  bar  and  dwelling-house  were  but  slightly  injured,  as 
were  also  several  of  the  small  houses,  mostly  let  out  in  tenements, 
in  the  rear.     The  cause  of  the  outbreak  was  unknown. 

29.  Thb  Eastbr  Monday  Volunteer  Review  at  Dover. — The 
great  Easter  gathering  of  volunteers  at  Dover  on  Easter  Monday 
was  considerably  marred  by  the  stormy  weather  that  prevailed ;  but 
the  military  operations,  though  delay^,  and  at  one  time  threatened 
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to  be  abandoned,  took  place  with  more  ^clat  than  could  have  been 
expected  under  the  circumstances. 

The  tempest  dashed  the  "  Ferret/'  a  sailing  training-brig,  which 
was  to  have  taken  part  in  the  naval  operations  at  the  review, 
against  the  Admiralty-pier,  and  she  soon  became  a  hopeless  wreck. 
Fortunately  the  crew,  which  consisted  of  eighty-six  boys  and 
twenty  men,  were  saved.  Another  sailing-brig  was  considerably 
damaged. 

In  the  afternoon  his  Royal  Highness  the  Commander-in-Chief 
took  up  his  position  at  the  saluting-base,  at  the  Castle-hill-fort, 
with  Prince  Arthur  on  his  right  hand.  Prince  Teck  rode  past  at 
the  head  of  his  own  brigade  of  Surrey  Artillery,  and  then  joined 
the  royal  circle  at  the  flagstaflF.  General  Sir  Hope  Grant  and  a 
brilliant  staff  were  immediately  in  rear,  and  in  striking  contrast  to 
the  British  scarlet  were  two  Austrian  uniforms.  The  passage  of 
regiments  before  the  Commander-in-Chief  was  sustained  with  as 
much  regularity  as  circumstances  permitted. 

After  passing  the  saluting-base,  a  distance  of  twenty  or  thirty 
paces,  the  thinned  battalions  closed  to  quarter  distance  on  the  move, 
brigades  closed  on  the  leading  regiments,  and  the  whole  force  that 
could  be  mustered  for  the  march  past  proceeded  to  take  up  the 
positions  allotted  to  them  for  the  sham-fight. 

The  cavalry,  a  proportion  of  the  field  batteries,  and  the  first  two 
divisions  of  infantry,  proceeded  by  the  Deal-road  to  take  up  a 
position  behind  the  cross-road  from  Guston,  and  face  towards  the 
castle  and  Castle-hill-fort.  This  corps-d'armee  represented  an 
invading  force  that  had  landed  from  their  fleet  between  Deal  and 
Dover,  and  were  now  advancing  to  attempt  the  capture  of  the 
castle,  and  the  other  defences  of  the  town,  by  a  coup^de-main. 
It  formed  a  line  consisting  of  the  first,  second,  fifth,  and  sixth 
brigades  of  infantry,  stretching  from  the  Deal-road  to  the  cliffs,  the 
right  being  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  rear  of  Bere-farms,  and  the  left 
resting  on  the  coastguard  station.  Its  right  wing  was  protected 
by  a  strong  force  of  artillery  and  cavalry,  and  by  the  fourth  brigade 
thrown  forward  in  advance  in  the  direction  of  Bere-farms.  Its 
left  wing,  though  resting  on  the  cliff,  had  a  force  of  artillery  drawn 
up  in  the  rear,  and  also  the  seventh  brigade  of  infantry,  in  line 
of  columns,  in  reserve.  The  third  brigade  was  also  posted  in  reserve, 
covering  the  junction  between  the  first  and  second  brigades  in  the 
first  line. 

This  force  was  supposed,  after  landing,  to  have  marched  in  two 
divisions  along  favouring  hollows  by  West-cliffe  and  Wanstowe- 
farm.  Their  landing,  however,  being  known,  and  their  intention 
discovered  by  the  spies  of  the  defenders,  a  strong  force  of  the 
garrison  were  supposed  to  have  marched  out  from  Dover  to  try 
and  check  the  progress  of  the  enemy  in  the  open  field.  Its  right, 
strongly  supported  by  artillery,  rested  mainly  on  the  cliff;  and  the 
left,  running  along  the  high  ground  behind  Broad  Lees-farm, 
crossed  the  Deal-road,  the  same  distance  west  of  the  Swing-gate 
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Inn  that  the  invaders  were  to  the  east  of  that  point.  The  twelfth, 
eleventh,  and  tenth  brigades  formed  the  line,  the  ninth  brigade 
being  thrown  somewhat  forward,  en  ichelon ;  and  the  eighth 
brigade  covering  the  left  of  the  position  by  being  thrown  forward 
to  the  cross-road  between  the  Swing-gate  and  the  Bere-farms. 
The  left  flanks  and  rear  of  the  defending  force  were  strongly  sup- 
ported by  field  artillery  and  guns  of  position;  while  the  left  had 
the  thirteenth  brigade  in  support,  covered  by  a  battery  of  forty- 
pounder  Armstrongs  on  the  edge  of  the  cliff.  As  each  corps-d'armSe 
moved  to  its  position,  accompanying  telegraph-waggons  uncoiled 
wires,  which  placed  each  divisional  commander  in  communication 
with  the  Commander-in-Chief,  through  the  medium  of  a  telegraph 
officer,  who  received  and  communicated  orders  for  the  attack  and 
defence.  Mounted  sappers  communicated  the  orders  to  the  briga- 
diers, and  in  this  way  the  programme  of  the  day  was  carried  out, 
with  as  much  rapidity  and  certainty  as  if  it  mvolved  only  the 
manoeuvres  of  a  single  battalion  working  by  the  voice  of  its  com- 
manding officers. 

It  was  when  the  two  opposing  forces  were  in  these  relative 
positions  that  the  right  of  the  invaders  discovered  the  defenders 
moving  along  the  Walmer  and  St.  Margaret's  roads,  with  their 
advance  already  occupying  the  enclosures  of  Bere-farms.  The 
stealthy  advance  of  each  was  now  brought  to  a  close.  The  bugles 
on  each  side  sounded  the  halt,  and  preparations  were  made  at  once 
to  try  the  fortune  of  a  fight.  The  solid  mass  of  the  fourth  brigade, 
which  formed  the  advance  of  the  invaders,  melted  into  a  cloud 
of  skirmishers,  who  advanced  rapidly,  firing  as  they  went,  against 
the  brigades  who  were  occupying  Bere-farms  for  the  defenders. 
The  field  batteries  of  the  Third  Middlesex  Artillery  dashed  forward 
over  the  heavy  soil,  unlimbered,  and  within  a  few  moments  of  the 
word  of  command,  "  Action  front,''  were  pouring  in  a  heavy  fire  to 
support  the  advance  of  the  skirmishers.  Covered  by  the  buildings 
and  inclosures  of  Bere-farms,  the  defenders  returned  a  deliberate 
and  telling  fire,  which  checked,  though  it  could  not  stop,  the 
advance  of  the  enemy;  and  soon  the  struggle  for  the  possession 
of  this  key  to  the  position  of  the  left  of  the  defenders  became 
critical.  The  advancing  brigades  of  the  invaders  deployed,  stretch- 
ing in  a  long  line  from  the  edge  of  the  cliffs  to  the  Deal-road,  and 
began  slowly  to  wheel  fonvard  their  right,  to  follow  up  the  advan- 
tage that  their  skirmishers  seemed  now  certain  to  secure.  The 
defending  force,  who  had  been  in  line  of  columns  of  battalions, 
concealed  beneath  the  eastern  brow  of  the  hill  above  Broad  Lees- 
farm,  now  rapidly  deployed,  threw  out  a  cloud  of  skirmishers, 
and,  covered  by  them,  advanced  to  the  crest  of  the  hill,  where 
they  came  full  upon  the  enemy.  In  a  few  seconds  heavy  artillery 
was  thundering  from  each  flank  of  the  opposing  forces ;  the  skir- 
mishers, after  a  gallant  attempt  to  make  an  impression  on  the 
enemjr,  were  recalled,  and  the  action  became  general  all  along 
the  Ime.     As  the  battalions  of  the  defenders  retired,  the  invaders' 
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left  swept  forward  and  occupied  the  ground  they  had  vacated. 
Almost  simultaneously  their  right  wing  swept  forward  in  one 
unbroken  wave,  which  engulfed  the  Bere-farms,  and  drove  the 
advanced  brigade  of  the  defenders  in  headlong  retreat  on  their 
main  body.  The  invaders  again  pressed  forward  in  fiill  career, 
and,  though  gallantly  opposed  by  the  left  of  the  defenders,  slowly 
but  surely  drove  them  back  across  the  Walmer-road  in  the 
direction  of  the  Castle-hill-fort.  Though  beaten  by  superior 
force,  the  defenders  retired  in  unbroken  order  down  the  slope 
towards  the  valley,  in  which  at  the  bottom  lay  the  Broad  Liees- 
farm.  Now  and  again  they  turned  fiercely  at  bay,  and  checked 
the  victorious  progress  of  the  invaders,  until  they  received 
substantial  aid  from  a  quarter  which  had  not  before  been 
available. 

As  the  enemy  came  sweeping  over  the  crest  of  the  hill  and  began 
to  descend  into  the  Broad  Lees-valley,  they  came  within  sight  of 
the  castle  and  the  Castle-hill-fort,  and  within  range  of  their 
powerful  guns.  In  a  moment,  from  every  bastion  of  the  eastern 
faces  of  both  these  works,  dense  masses  of  thick  white  smoke  were 
belched  forth,  the  thundering  reports  shook  hill  and  valley,  and  a 
storm  of  shot  poured  over  the  heads  of  the  defenders  into  the  ranks 
of  the  advancing  enemy,  staggering  them,  and  for  a  while  stopping 
their  triumphal  advance,  lacing  speedily  reinforced,  however,  they 
again  advanced  and  closed  with  the  defenders  at  the  bottom  of  the 
valley.  Their  left,  far  outflanking  the  right  of  the  defenders, 
pushed  on  and  attempted  to  carry  the  outworks  of  the  castle  on 
the  edge  of  the  clifi*,  while  their  centre  fiercely  attacked  the  bat- 
talions of  the  defenders  who  were  holding  Broad  Lees-farm,  which 
had  now  become  the  Hougomont  of  the  battle.  After  a  gallant 
defence,  the  thinned  ranks  of  the  defenders  were  driven  out  of  the 
position  at  Broad  Lees-farm,  and  forced  again  to  retire,  making 
their  foe,  however,  pay  dearly  by  well-directed  volleys  as  he  seized 
the  coveted  prize. 

This  victory  of  his  centre  was  to  some  degree  neutralized  by 
his  right  being  held  in  check  by  the  vigorous  resistance  of  the 
defenders^  left,  supplemented  by  a  searching  fire  from  the  Castle- 
hill-fort  and  by  a  worse  disaster  to  his  left.  Rushing  confidently 
against  the  outworks  of  the  castle,  the  left  wing  of  the  enemy  was 
met  by  such  a  withering  cross-fire  of  artillery  that  the  battalions 
first  hesitated,  then  stopped,  and  finally  fled  in  disorder  to  the 
shelter  of  the  lowest  point  of  the  valley.  They,  however,  received  a 
powerful  reinforcement  in  the  shape  of  a  diversion  by  their  fleet. 
The  "  Royal  Sovereign  '^  and  the  ^'  Scorpion  ^^  brought  their  heavy 
twelve-ton  guns  to  bear  upon  the  castle.  The  enemy  brought  up 
reserves,  strengthened  his  shattered  left,  filled  up  the  gaps  here  and 
there  along  the  whole  length  of  his  line,  and  then  pressed  forward 
again  in  pursuit  of  the  defenders,  who  were  now  cresting  the 
western  brow  above  the  Broad  Lees-valley.  The  fight  blazed  up 
again  with  intense  vigour,  and  for  a  space  the  valley  was  filled  with 
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the  Binote  of  the  etunning  volleys  which  were  exchanged  by  the 
opposing  lines.  For  a  longer  period  than  had  occurred  in  any  of 
the  previous  stands  of  the  defenders  the  enemy  were  held  in  cheek ; 
but  at  last,  being  again  strengthened  by  reserves  brought  up  in  hot 
haste,  they  toiled  up  the  steep  and  slippery  hill-side,  and  gradually, 
but  surely,  pressed  back  the  line  of  the  defenders. 

By  this  time  a  formidable  force  of  their  artillery  had  been  brought 
into  battery  on  the  eastern  crest  of  the  high  ground  above  Sioad 
Lees-valley,  and  from  this  advantageous  position  they  were  now 
playing  over  the  heads  of  the  invaders,  and  carrying  destruction 
into  the  ranks  of  the  defenders.  The  fire  of  the  castle,  which  had 
done  much  to  retard  the  victorious  advance  of  the  enemy,  now 
became  ominously  slacker.  The  left  rushed  up  the  slope,  and, 
covered  by  a  fire  from  their  own  artillery,  drove  the  defenders 
fairly  over  the  sally-ports,  and  took  possession  of  some  of  the  out- 
works of  the  castle.  The  gallant  resistance  of  the  defdnders,  and 
the  prompt  style  in  which  the  sally-ports  were  closed  and  barricaded, 
defeated  the  hope  of  the  enemy  tfaat  he  would  be  able  to  enter  with 
his  retreating  foes.  Manning  the  barbettes  above,  and  bringing 
every  piece  of  artillery  that  could  be  sufficiently  depressed  to  bear 
upon  the  enemy,  he  was  soon  driven  by  a  combined  fire  of  great 
guns  and  musketry  out  of  the  works  he  had  occupied,  and  forced,  in 
disorder,  to  take  refuge  in  the  Broad  Lees-valley. 

A  truce  was  declared ;  and  rival  forces  which  had  been  striving 
for  the  palm  of  victory  now  came  together  again  in  peace  and  good- 
will, and,  forming  columns,  marched  to  the  strains  of  martial  music 
hack  into  the  town,  where  train  after  train  carried  back  in  good 
time  each  battalion  to  its  destination. 

At  night  the  castle  and  the  ships  of  war  were  illuminated  with 
the  magnesium  light. 

—  ExEDUTios  AT  MANCHESTER. — The  first  cxccution  at  Manchester 
under  the  recent  Act  was  inflicted  within  the  connty  prison, 
Strangeways,  on  Michael  Johnson,  for  the  murder  of  Patrick 
Nurnoy,  at  a  beerbouse  in  Salford.  The  seafibld  was  erected  in  the 
south  wing  of  the  prison,  close  under  the  walls  of  the  Assize  Courts. 
There  was  nothing-  facing  the  drop  but  the  high  outer  wall  of  the 
prison,  about  twenty  feet  from  the  scaffold.  The  convict,  with 
two  warders,  made  his  appearance  on  the  scaffold  as  the  prison- 
bell  tolled  eight,  accompanied  by  Calcraft,  Mr.  Wilson,  the  under- 
sberitf,  and  the  Kev.  Mr.  Clarkson,  Roman  Catholic  priest.  He  took 
his  place  under  the  beam  with  a  firm  step,  repeating  audibly  and 
firmly  the  "  Litany  of  Jesus."  After  the  cap  was  put  over  his 
head,  he  still  continued  praying  in  a  loud  voice,  and  never  showed 
the  least  sign  of  faltering.  Calcraft  shook  hands  with  him,  the 
bolt  was  drawn,  and  the  body  fell.  It  began  to  struggle  violently, 
but  after  a  few  convulsive  gasps  life  appeared  to  be  extinct.  The 
priest  continued  for  some  minutes  to  recite  the  Litany.  The  only 
persons  present  besides  the  prison  ofGcials,  and  those  above  men* 
tioned,   wero  the  Rev.   William   Caine,   the   Protestant  chaplmn, 
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Mr.  Thomas  "Wright,  the  repreaentatives  of  the  preaa,  and  a  few- 
other  pereonB.  When  the  drop  fell  a  large  black  flag  was  imme- 
diately hoisted  above  the  prison,  as  a  signal  to  the  puhltc  that 
the  sentence  had  been  fulfilled.  There  was  a  crowd  outside  the 
gaol,  who  conducted  themselves  quietly,  and  there  was  a  complete 
absence  of  any  thing  resembling  the  brutal  behaviour  common  at 
public  executions, 

31.  Royal  Chkistening. — The  baptism  of  hia  Royal  Highness 
the  infant  son  of  tlie  Prince  and  Princess  Christian  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein  was  solemnized  at  one  o'clock  in  the  private  cbapel  at 
Windsor  Castle.  The  Aiehbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Very 
Eev.  the  Dean  of  Windsor  performed  the  ceremony.  The  infant 
Prince  received  the  names  of  Albert  John  Charles  Frederic  Alfred 
George. 


APRIL. 

1.  Dreadful  Colliery  Explosion  at  Wigan. — Another  dreadful 
colliery  catastrophe,  causing  the  death  of  thirty-three  persons, 
occurred  in  the  South  Lancashire  district — an  explosion  of  gas  in 
the  fiery  Arley  Mine,  the  seam  in  which  so  many  fatalities  have 
recently  happened.  At  seven  o'clock  a.m.  the  usual  indications 
on  the  pit  bank  showed  that  the  Highbrooks  Colliery,  belonging 
to  Messrs.  Mercer  and  Evans,  and  situated  in  Park-lane,  Ashton- 
in-Mackerfield,  a  short  distance  from  the  boundary  of  the  borough 
of  Wigan,  had  "  fired,"  and  the  news  spread  with  startling  rapidity, 
even  for  a  coUiery  explosion,  throughout  the  district,  so  that  the 
pit  bank  was  quickly  crowded  with  the  friends  and  relatives  oi 
the  men  who  were  employed  at  the  pit,  Seveuty  men  worked  at 
the  pit ;  aI)out  one-half  of  these  were  brought  to  bank  uninjured ; 
some  fifteen  others  were  recovered,  fearfully  burnt  or  suffering  from 
the  effects  of  the  choke-damp,  and  the  remaining  twenty  were 
immured  in  the  workings,  where  a  slowly-advancing  exploring 
party  discovered  their  bodies  one  by  one. 

A  more  unfortunate  colliery  than  the  Highbrooks  does  not 
exist  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  stands  about  a  mile  from  the 
high-road  from  Ashton  to  Wigan,  at  the  top  of  a  single  line  of 
railway  that  runs  from  the  central  offices.  It  was  here,  in  1865, 
that  over  a  hundred  colliers  were  imprisoned  several  days  by  the 
breakage  of  the  machinery;  and  here  also,  in  1866,  an  explosion 
occurred  by  which  thirty  persons  lost  their  lives,  Tlie  High- 
brooks Colliery  consists  of  two  shafts,  an  upcast  and  a  dotyncast, 
both  originally  sunk  to  work  the  Orrell  five-feet  seam,  which  is 
found  in  the  upcast  at  a  distance  of  2S0  yards  from  the  surface. 
In  the  downcast,  however,  it  was  found  that  a  fault  occurred,  which 
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had  the  efi^t  of  throwing  the  Orrell  four-feet,  or  Arley  Mine, 
which  should  lie  sixty  yards  below  the  five-feet,  to  a  point  sixty 
yards  above  it,  or  at  least  120  feet  out  of  its  ordinary  position. 
The  winning  of  this  fonr-feet  seam  had  been  a  matter  of  no 
ordinary  difficulty,  for,  as  the  work  progressed,  fault  after  fault 
obstructed  the  progress  of  the  work.  The  seam,  too,  so  notably 
a  gaseous  one,  had  to  be  got  with  the  greatest  caution,  and  every 
means  had  been  adopted  which  could  be  suggested,  to  secure  the 
safety  of  the  workmen.  All  the  lamps  were  locked  uid  examined 
by  the  fireman,  no  collier  was  allowed  to  fire  a  shot  unless  the 
fireman  had  first  examined  his  place  and  given  him  permission, 
and  care  was  taken  to  secure  the  services  of  the  most  Kompetent 
men,  and  underlookers,  and  their  assistants. 

The  fireman,  Bich^  Gortley,  in  the  morning  made  his  cus- 
tomary examination  of  the  fonr-feet  seam,  commencing  his 
examination  at  four  o'clock,  and  afterwards  retnnung  to  tiie  pit- 
eye  to  lock  the  lamps  of  the  colliers  when  tbey  descended  Hbe 
shaft  to  their  work.  Several  shots  were  made  ready  for  firing  on 
the  previous  evening,  and  Gortley  was  asked  to  superintend  the 
ignition  of  these  as  soon  as  possible.  He  went  to  consult  with  a 
brother  fireman  on  the  pit-bank,  and  then  descended  again  as 
soon  as  possible.  He  left  the  pit-eye  and  proceeded  to  the 
southerly  part  of  the  workings,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the 
places  in  order  to  give  the  necessary  sanction  to  the  firing. 
Immediately  after  this  the  explosion  occurred,  to  which  Gortley 
himself  fell  a  victim.  The  force  of  the  blast  was  not  felt  at  any 
great  distance;  but  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
southerly  workings  the  stoppings  were  blown  down,  and  much  of 
the  roof  was  loosened. 

Late  on  the  following  afternoon  the  inspection  of  the  mine  by 
Mr.  Higson,  Mr.  Mercer,  one  of  the  proprietors,  and  other  gen- 
tlemen, was  completed.  It  was  ascertained  with  some  degree  of 
certainty  that  there  had  been  a  "  fast "  or  "  blown  out "  shot  in 
the  place  where  a  man  named  Leyland  was  working;  but  as  this 
was  in  a  down-brow,  it  was  a  spot  in  which  gae  was  not  likely 
to  lurk.  No  fire-damp  was  found  in  the  course  of  the  examination, 
although  the  usual  quantity  of  air  sent  into  the  workings  was 
diminished  hy  nearly  one-half,  owing  to  the  leakage,  from  the 
large  quantity  of  brattice  which  had  to  be  put  up,  in  order  that 
the  searching  party  might  carry  the  air  along  with  them.  Men 
were  at  work  at  the  time  of  the  explosion  in  every  "  place "  in 
the  district,  so  there  was  no  spot  where  gas  was  likely  to 
accumulate. 

4.  Visit  of  Prince  Arthur  to  Ireiaho. — Prince  Arthur, 
attended  by  Colonel  Elphinstone,  left  London  for  Snblin.  His 
Boyal  Highness  travelled  hy  the  five  o'clock  express  tr^n  from 
the  Euston  terminus  of  the  London  and  Morth-westem  Railway 
to  Holyhead,  and  crossed  to  Kingstown  Harbour  in  the  Govern- 
ment steam-tender  "  Vivid."     A  guard  of  honour  of  the  Grenadier 
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Guards,  with  their  bands,  was  formed  upon  the  Carlisle-pier. 
The  Prince  was  received  upon  his  amval  by  the  Lord-Lieutenant 
and  his  staff.  Salutes  were  fired,  and  the  Kingstown  Com- 
missioners presented  an  address.  His  Royal  Highness  proceeded 
by  special  train  to  Dublin.  At  the  Westland-row  station  a  guard 
of  honour  of  the  second  battalion  of  the  9th  regiment  was 
stationed.  The  Prince  was  received  upon  the  platform  by  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Dublin.  The  Lord  Mayor  pre- 
sented an  address,  to  which  his  Royal  Highness  made  a  graceful 
reply.  The  Prince  drove  to  the  Viceregal-lodge,  Phoenix-park, 
escorted  by  a  squadron  of  the  14th  Hussars.  His  Royal  Highness 
was  warmly  received  by  the  people  along  the  line  of  route. 

8.  Enthronembnt  op  the  Nbw  Bishop  op  London. — ^The  cere- 
mony of  enthroning  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  John  Jackson,  late  Bishop 
of  Lincoln,  appointed  to  the  Bishopric  of  London  in  succession  to 
Dr.  Tait,  now  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  took  place  with  an  elabo- 
rate ceremony  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.     The  new  Bishop  arrived 
at   the  Chapter-house,  in  St.  PauFs-churchyard,  at  three  o'clock, 
attended  by  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Cook,  M.A.,  Preacher  of  Lincoln's  Inn; 
the  Rev.  A.  J.  Wylde,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Louth ;  the  Rev.  A.  Brooke, 
M. A.,  Vicar  of  Holbeach ;  the  Rev.  G.  L.  Hodgkinson,  Vicar  of 
Holy  Trinity,  Gainsborough ;  the  Rev.  F.  H.  Fisher,  M.A.,  of  Tri- 
nity College,  Cambridge ;  and  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Lee.     The  Bishop  was 
met  at  the  Chapter-house  by  the  Dean,  the  Canons  Residentiary, 
the  Prebendaries,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese,  the  Commissary  of 
St.  Paul's,  and  the  Registrars  of  the  Diocese  and  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter,  and  several  others.     The  Bishop  exhibited  the  mandate 
from  the  Archdeacon  of  Canterbury,  which,  being  read  by  the  Regis- 
trar of  the  Diocese,  the  Bishop  prayed  the  Dean  to  take  upon  him 
the  execution  of  the  mandate.      The  Dean   accordingly  read  his 
decree  for  the  instalment  or  enthronization  of  the  Bishop  to  the 
Bishopric  of  London,  and  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Paul.     He 
then  administered  to  the  Bishop  the  Latin  oath.     This  completed 
the  first  part  of  the  ceremony  at  the  Chapter-house.     The  proces- 
sion was  formed,  and  made  its  way  to  the  great  door  in  the  following 
order : — The  Apparitor  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter ;  the  Commissary 
of  St.  Paul's  or   his    Surrogate;  the  Registrar  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter ;  the  Prebendaries,  two  by  two,  the  juniors  first ;  the  Senior 
of  the  three  Vergers ;  the  Residentiaries ;  the  Dean's  Verger ;  the 
Dean ;  the  Bishop's  Apparitor ;  the  Bishop,  in  his  episcopal  habit ; 
the   Chancellor  of  London;    the  Registrar  of  the  Diocese;    the 
Bishop's  Chaplains,  and  others  in  attendance,  according  to  their 
degrees.     Just  within  the  west  door  the  procession  was  met  by  the 
other  members  of  the  church,  consisting  of  the  vergers ;  the  boys, 
two  by  two ;  the  Almoner,  or  master  of  the  boys ;  the  Vicars-Choral, 
two  by  two ;  the  Sub-Dean  and  Minor  Canons,  two  by  two ;  the 
Apparitor  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter ;  and  all  then  proceeded  through 
the  body  of  the  church  and  choir  to  the  Bishop's  throne  ne^^r  the 
communion-table,  singing  the  processional  anthem,  "  Oh,  praise  the 
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Lord''  (Goss).  The  effect  was  very  fine  and  very  impressive.  While 
the  singers  were  taking  their  places  in  the  ehoir^  and  the  clergy  of 
the  diocese,  who  wore  their  black  gowns,  were  moving  to  the  space 
reserved  for  them  within  the  communion-rail,  the  persons  in  attend- 
ance on  the  Bishop  took  their  places  to  the  right  and  lefl  of  his  stall 
in  the  choir,  behind  the  singers,  and  the  Bishop  himself  was  led  to 
his  throne  by  the  Dean,  and  took  his  seat.  The  Dean  then,  standing 
on  the  steps  of  the  throne,  addressed  the  Bishop  in  the  following 
terms  : — "  I,  Henry  Longueville  Mansel,  Dean  of  this  Cathedral 
Church,  do,  by  the  authority  to  me  committed,  induct,  install,  and 
enthrone  you,  the  Right  Reverend  Father  in  God,  John,  by  Divine 
permission  Lord  Bishop  of  London,  into  the  bishopric  and  episcopal 
dignity  of  London.  The  Lord  preserve  thy  going  out  and  thy 
coming  in  from  this  time  forth  for  evermore;  and  mayest  thou 
remain  in  justice  and  sanctity,  and  adorn  the  place  to  you  delegated 
by  God.  God  is  powerful;  and  may  He  increase  your  grace  !''  The 
Dean  conducted  the  Bishop  from  his  throne  to  the  episcopal  stall  in 
the  middle  of  the  choir,  and  went  to  his  own  stall.  The  Bishop  fell 
on  his  knees  and  bowed  his  head  in  prayer,  and  the  full  choir  sang 
the  ''  Te  Deum''  (Attwood,  in  F).  After  the  ''  Te  Deum,''  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  recited  short  prayers  with  responses,  called  the  suffrages; 
a  special  prayer  was  read,  and  this  was  followed  by  the  regular 
evening  service  of  the  Church,  the  prayers  being  intoned  by  the 
Rev.  Morgan  Cowie,  and  the  lessons  read  by  one  of  the  minor 
canons,  the  choir  singing  the  ^'  Cantate  Domine''  and  "  Deus 
Misereatur''  (Attwood,  in  D).  Handel's  '^  Hallelujah  Chorus"  fol- 
lowed. The  blessing  was  pronounced  by  the  Bishop — whose  voice 
was  heard  in  the  cathedral  for  the  first  time — in  a  very  impressive 
manner.  The  procession  then  returned  to  the  Chapter-house,  where 
the  different  members  of  the  Church  promised  canonical  obedience, 
and  the  ceremony  came  to  an  end. 

12.  Destructivb  Firk  in  South wark. — A  very  destructive  fire 
occurred  in  the  night  in  a  most  populous  part  of  Southwark.  It 
began  in  the  hop  warehouse  of  Messrs.  Frid  and  Son,  in  Kentish- 
buildings,  a  very  narrow  passage  leading  from  High-street,  Borough, 
as  far  as  the  grounds  of  Guy's  Hospital.  The  warehouse  in  which 
the  fire  originated  was  at  the  extreme  end  of  this  passage,  and 
consequently  overlooked  the  hospital  grounds.  It  consisted  of  five 
floors,  eighty  feet  long  and  fifty-five  feet  wide,  which  were  all  filled 
with  hops.  Adjoining,  and  also  in  Kentish-buildings,  were  the  hop 
warehouses  of  Mr.  Leake  and  Messrs.  Baker,  and  the  stables  of 
Messrs.  Ewin  and  Mr.  Bourner,  carmen.  From  High-street  Messrs. 
Frid's  premises  were  reached  by  a  long,  dark  way,  over  which  were 
also  hop  warehouses.  The  premises  were  left  about  five  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  and  when  the  foreman  went  away  every  thing  was 
apparently  safe.  About  a  quarter  to  eleven,  however,  a  watchman 
in  Queen's  Head-inn-yard  saw  a  light  on  the  third  floor,  and  he 
gave  information  at  once  to  the  police,  who  conveyed  it  to  the 
nearest  station  of  the  Fire  Brigade  in  Southwark-street,  from  which 
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a  Eteam- engine,  and  a  number  of  men  under  Mr.  Lillej,  the  eDgfineer, 
were  directly  sent  to  the  spot.  All  the  horses  in  the  stables  were 
got  out  in  safety,  but  with  great  difficulty.  In  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  eight  engines  were  at  the  place,  and  in  all  about  seventy 
firemen,  with  Captain  Shaw,  the  head  of  the  Brigade.  A  private 
engine  also  rendered  niaterial  assistance  in  extinguishing  the  fire.  It 
was  found  very  difficult  to  reach  the  burning  building  except  through 
the  passage  in  High-street,  and  the  men  had  to  lay  down  great 
lengths  of  hose  to  get  at  all  near  it.  There  was  a  good  supply  of 
water  from  the  Southwark  Company,  and  the  engines  were  soon  got 
to  work,  producing,  however,  but  little  effect  upon  the  flames,  which 
then  had  seized  the  whole  of  the  five  floors.  The  Salvage  Corps 
attended,  and  as  much  property  as  possible  was  taken  from  the 
adjoining  warehonses.  The  reflection  of  the  fire  lighted  up  a  large 
portion  of  the  metropolis,  and  the  immense  structure  of  the  new 
Hop  Exchange  stood  out  very  prominently  in  the  light.  Great 
numbers  of  people  assembled  in  High-streetandSt.  Thomas's-street. 
The  flames  did  not  diminish  until  long  past  midnight,  having  then 
caused  great  damage  to  the  adjoining  buildings,  and  total  destruction 
to  that  of  Messrs.  Frid.  Tlie  fire,  indeed,  was  not  extinguished 
until  nearly  six  o'clock  the  following  morning,  and  the  firemen  were 
working  aU  day  in  cooling  the  ruins.  Only  part  of  the  walls  of  the 
warehouse  remained  standing,  and  the  whole  of  the  floors  fell.  The 
damage  done  to  the  contents  of  that  warehouse  alone  was  estimated 
by  Mr,  White,  an  insurance  assessor,  to  be  6000^. 

17.  Visit  op  Her  Majesty  to  Aldeiishott. — Her  Majesty  paid 
a  short  visit  to  the  camp  at  Aldershott,  and  reviewed  the  troops 
stationed  there.  The  extremely  unfavourable  state  of  the  weather 
in  the  morning  led  many  to  believe  that  all  idea  of  the  review  would 
be  abandoned.  Eventually,  however,  towards  midday,  the  clouds 
broke,  and  indications  of  a  change  for  the  better  in  the  weather 
occurred,  and  at  twelve  o'clock  the  noteof  preparation— "the  assem- 
bly"— sounded  through  camp  and  barracks  for  the  troops  to  parade. 

Her  Majesty,  who  was  accompanied  by  Princess  Louise  and  Prin- 
cess Beatrice,  and  attended  by  the  Countess  of  Gainsborough  and 
Lady  Churchill,  Lord  Bridport,  and  Colonel  Ponsonby,  loft  Windsor 
at  twenty  minutes  to  twelve  o'clock  in  two  open  carriages,  each 
drawn  by  four  grays.  One  troop  of  the  Life  Guards  escorted  Her 
Majesty  as  far  as  Bagshot,  where  a  ti-oop  of  the  5th  (Princess  Char- 
lotte of  Wales's)  Dragoon  Guards  relieved  them,  and  conducted  the 
royal  party  to  the  camp.  At  Famborough  Her  Majesty  was  met 
by  Lieutenant-General  the  Hon,  Sir  James  Yorke  Scarlett,  K.C.B., 
commanding  the  division ;  Colonel  Newdigate,  Assistant- Adjutant- 
General  ;  Colonel  Conolly,  Assistant- Quartermaster- General ;  and 
other  officers  of  the  staff  at  Aldershott.  Her  Majesty  drove  at  once 
to  the  Royal  Pavilion,  where  she  partook  of  luncheon,  and,  as  the 
weather  at  this  time  was  exceedingly  threatening,  rain  falling  heavily 
at  short  intervals,  the  signal  was  hoisted  at  head-quarters  for  the 
troops  to  "  wait  further  orders."     An  hour  afterwards,  the  weather 
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having  cleared  up  for  a  time,  orders  were  issued  for  the  parade  at 
the  original  rendezvous  on  the  North  Camp,  and  by  three  o'clock 
the  division  (about  8000  of  all  ranks)  was  formed  up  in  a  hollow 
square  on  the  common  between  the  North  and  South  Camps,  the 
huts  of  the  former  forming  the  centre  of  the  square ;  the  Royal 
Horse  Artillery,  the  7th  and  5th  Dragoon  Guards,  in  line  of  columns 
on  the  north  of  the  canal,  their  right  resting  on  the  iron  bridge 
connecting  the  two  camps,  and  the  left  on  the  ^'  Half-mile  Race- 
course;''  the  6th  InniskiUen  Dragoons  and  the  10th  Hussars,  facing 
south,  between  the  Queen's  Hotel  and  the  "  E''  lines  of  huts  on  the 
camp ;  the  infantry  (ten  regiments)  between  the  canal  and  the 
Queen's  Hotel,  facing  east,  the  3rd  brigade  being  on  the  right,  the 
2nd  on  the  left,  and  the  first  in  the  centre.  The  field  batteries  of 
Royal  Artillery  were  formed  up  on  the  right  of  the  infantry,  and 
the  Royal  Engineer  Train  and  Military  Train  were  in  line  on  '^  E '' 
parade  ground,  facing  south.  Disposed  in  this  manner  the  division 
occupied  a  large  area,  the  infantry  line  being  nearly  a  mile  in  length. 
Shortly  after  three  o'clock  Her  Majesty  arrived  on  the  review  ground, 
passing  through  the  South  Camp  en  route,  and  commencing  the 
inspection  of  the  troops  with  the  batteries  of  the  Royal  Horse  Artil- 
lery, which  occupied  the  post  of  honour,  on  the  right  of  the  first  side 
of  the  quadrilateral.  Each  regiment,  as  the  Queen  passed,  presented 
arms,  the  colours  were  drooped,  and  the  bands  played  the  National 
Anthem.  The  inspection  occupied  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
and  Her  Majesty  having  arrived  at  a  favourable  piece  of  ground  for 
the  march-past,  the  royal  carriages  were  halted  and  the  troops 
defiled  before  the  Queen.  Her  Majesty  left  the  ground  immediately 
on  the  conclusion  of  the  defile. 

19.  Lamentable  Accident  to  Mr.  Drucb,  Q.C. — Mr.  W. 
Carter,  the  Surrey  coroner,  held  an  inquiry  respecting  the  death 
of  Mr.  George  Druce,  Q.C.,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  distin- 
guished members  of  the  Chancery  Bar,  who  was  killed  while 
riding.  The  inquest  was  held  at  the  residence  of  the  deceased 
gentleman,  Denmark-hill,  Camberwell.  Mr.  Charles  Blabey 
Wilkins,  of  the  Clayton  Arms,  Kennington-oval,  said  that  on  the 
morning  of  the  14th,  at  twenty  minutes  past  nine  o'clock,  he  saw 
the  deceased  gentleman  riding  on  a  brown  horse  round  the  Oval. 
The  horse  was  galloping  at  a  great  pace,  as  fast  as  ever  witness  saw 
a  horse  going  on  a  racecourse.  The  deceased  was  trying  to  restrain 
the  animal  by  pulling  him  in.  For  a  moment  witness  lost  sight  of 
the  horse  and  rider,  but  both  re-appeared  again  in  that  time.  The 
animal  went  round  the  Oval  four  times.  The  fourth  time,  while 
the  horse  was  opposite  witness,  the  gentleman  took  his  right  foot 
out  of  the  stirrup-iron,  and  then  threw  his  right  leg  over  the  horse's 
head.  The  deceased  then  fell  backwards  on  to  the  ground,  and  the 
back  of  his  head  struck  the  roadway.  The  deceased  had  previously 
lost  his  hat,  and  the  horse  was  going  at  full  speed.  No  person  spoke 
to  the  deceased  or  advised  him  to  throw  himself  off.  The  dec^ised 
had  a  small  stick  in  his  hand  when  the  horse  ran  away.     Witness 
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could  not  tell  what  caused  the  horse  to  run  away.  The  horse  stopped 
when  the  deceased  fell.  Further  evidence  showed  that  Mr.  Druce 
was  in  the  habit  of  riding  to  town  every  morning.  Mr.  William 
Bean,  surgeon,  said  that  the  deceased  died  from  "  concussion  of  the 
brain /^  The  coroner  having  summed  up,  the  jury  returned  a  verdict 
of  ^^  Accidental  death /^ 

20.  Execution  of  Shewabd.  Horrible  Confession. — ^William 
Sheward,  convicted  at  the  recent  Norwich  Assizes  of  the  murder  of 
his  first  wife,  Martha  Sheward,  was  hanged  in  Norwich  Castle. 
The  case  excited  extraordinary  interest,  the  crime  having  been  com- 
mitted in  June,  1851,  while  it  was  not  discovered  until  a  confession 
of  his  guilt  was  made  by  the  convict  at  the  "Walworth  police  station, 
in  December  last.  A  few  days  before  his  execution,  Sheward  made 
the  following  horrible  confession : — 

''  The  Voluntary  Confession  of  William   Shewardy  under  Sentence  of 

Death  in  Norwich  Prison. 

"  City  Gaol,  Norwich,  April  13, 1869, 2.45  p.m. 

^'  In  the  year  1849,  November,  I  placed  a  box  of  money,  having 
400/.  in  it,  in  Mr.  Christie^s  possession,  for  him  to  take  care  of  for  me. 

"  In  the  year  1850  and  to  June,  1851,  I  drew  from  that  box 
150/.,  during  which  time  my  wife  wanted  me  to  bring  the  box  home. 
Mr.  Christie  asked  me  if  he  might  make  use  of  the  money.  My 
wife  seemed  determined  to  fetch  the  box  herself.  I  knew  he  could 
not  give  it  to  me. 

"  On  the  14th  of  June,  1851,  Mr.  Christie  asked  me  to  go  to 
Yarmouth  to  pay  1 000/.  to  a  captain  of  a  vessel  laden  with  salt,  to 
enable  him  to  unload  on  the  Monday  morning.  On  Simday  morn- 
ing, the  15th,  I  was  going  to  Yarmouth  on  the  above  errand.  She 
(my  wife)  said,  '  You  shall  not  go.  I  will  go  to  Mr.  Christie  and 
get  the  box  of  money  myself,  and  bring  it  home.' 

"  With  that  a  slight  altercation  occurred.  Then  I  ran  the  razor 
into  her  throat.  She  never  spoke  after.  I  then  covered  an  apron 
over  her  head  and  went  to  Yarmouth.  I  came  home  at  night,  and 
slept  on  the  sofa  down-stairs. 

^^  On  the  Monday  I  went  to  work ;  I  left  off  at  four  o'clock  and 
went  home.  The  house  began  to  smell  very  faint ;  with  that  I  made 
a  fire  in  the  bedroom  and  commenced  to  mutilate  the  body.  Kept 
on  until  half-past  nine  p.m.  I  then  took  some  portions  of  the  body 
and  threw  it  away,  arriving  home  at  half-past  ten.  That  night 
slept  on  the  sofa  again.  Went  to  work  again  the  next  day;  went 
home  in  the  afternoon  about  four  o'clock,  and  did  the  same.  The 
same  night,  again. 

"  On  Wednesday  went  to  work  as  usual ;  left  off  early,  and  went 
home.  Carried  some  more  portions  in  a  pail-basket  to  another  part 
of  the  city. 

'^  Thursday. — ^Work  same,  and  returned  early.  The  head  had 
been  previously  put  in  a  saucepan  and  put  on  the  fire,  to  keep  the 
stench  away.     I  then  broke  it  up  and  distributed  it  about  Thorpe ; 
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came  home  and  emptied  the  pail  in  the  '  cockey'  in  Bishopgate-street^ 
with  the  entrails^  &e.  I  then  put  the  hands  and  feet  into  the  same 
saucepan^  in  hopes  they  might  boil  to  pieces. 

"  On  Friday  I  went  to  work,  and  went  home  early  and  disposed 
of  all  the  remains  of  the  body,  hands  and  feet  included,  that  night, 
because  I  knew  I  should  not  be  able  to  be  home  on  Saturday  until 
late. 

^'  On  Sunday  morning  I  burnt  all  the  sheets,  nightgown,  pillow- 
cases, and  bedtick,  and  all  that  had  any  blood  about  them.  The 
blankets,  where  there  was  any  blood,  I  cut  in  small  pieces  and 
distributed  them  about  the  city,  and  made  off  with  any  thing  that 
had  any  appearance  of  blood  about  it. 

''  The  long  hair,  on  my  return  from  Thorpe,  I  cut  with  a  pair  of 
scissors  into  small  pieces,  and  they  blew  away  as  I  walked  along. 

'^  I  also  state  I  never  saw  or  knew  my  present  wife  until  June  21, 
1852,  twelve  months  after  the  occurrence. 

'^  I  hereby  give  authority  to  place  the  above  facts  before  the  Home 
Secretary  and  Baron  Hgott ;  but  I  request  that  this  may  not  be 
published  at  present. 

"  Taken  in  the  presence  of  the  undersigned,  this  13th  day  of 
April,  1869. 

'^William  Sheward. 

^'  J.  Godwin  Johnson,  Visiting  Magistrate. 
Robert  Wade,  Chaplain  of  the  Norwich  City  Gaol. 
John  Howarth,  Governor  of  the  said  Gaol.'^ 

21.  Fearful  Catastrophe  in  Cornwall. — A  terrible  accident 
occurred  at  the  Delabole  Slate  Quarries,  near  Camelford,  by  which 
fifteen  persons  were  killed,  and  several  severely  wounded.  Without 
hardly  a  moment's  warning,  the  most  formidable  of  the  poppet-heads 
in  the  works  gave  way  with  a  tremendous  crash,  shortly  after  five 
o'clock  p.m.,  carrying  away  with  it  all  those  who  happened  to  be  on 
the  head,  and  also  burying  many  x>oor  creatures  at  work  beneath. 
The  crash  was  heard  for  miles  around,  and  a  large  concourse  of  people 
soon  congregated  and  rendered  all  possible  assistance.  Four  sur- 
geons were  on  the  spot.  Ten  persons  were  dug  out  dead,  and  there 
were  about  a  dozen  more  or  less  seriously  injured.  Five  more  bodies 
were  afterwards  recovered.  The  character  of  the  disaster  may  be 
rendered  more  intelligible  by  a  description  of  the  scene.  This  is  one 
of  three  enormous  pits,  which,  excavated  by  the  uninterrupted  labour 
of  centuries,  are  encompassed  by  dark  blue  hills  of  rubbish,  con- 
tinually on  the  increase,  and  slowly  encroaching  upon  the  domain 
of  the  farmer.  The  quarry  nearest  Pengelley  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
interesting  of  the  three.  This  is  about  260  feet  in  depth,  and  divided 
by  a  ridge  not  broader  than  a  cart-way  from  the  middle  pit,  which  is 
now  considered  the  most  valuable,  as  it  has  not  yet  been  excavated 
to  any  considerable  depth,  and  the  slate  is  of  a  prime  quality.  The 
thinl  or  upper  pit  is  the  largest.  It  had  been  worked  for  a  long 
period,  and  was  nearly  exhausted,  and  the  machinery  being  old 
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and  the  side  of  the  quarry  loose  and  unstable^  this  pit  was  oflben  the 
scene  of  melancholy  accidents.  Upon  the  edge  of  each  quarry  is  a 
poppet-head — a  projecting  platform,  from  which  a  number  of  guide- 
chains  are  stretched,  like  the  shrouds  of  a  ship,  to  the  base  of  the  pit. 
The  slate  is  first  loosened  by  small  charges  of  gunpowder,  and  then 
torn  up  by  wedges  and  crowbars  and  placed  in  trucks,  which,  being 
attached  to  a  wheel  which  traverses  a  guide-chain,  are  drawn  up  by 
the  steam-engine  some  feet  above  the  poppet-head.  Movable 
stages,  called  hatches  or  tables,  are  then  run  out  under  the  trucks, 
which,  being  lowered  upon  a  framework  on  wheels,  are  drawn  away 
by  horses  to  the  different  workshops,  where  the  slate  is  split  into 
various  sizes,  according  to  the  purpose  it  is  intended  to  serve.  The 
water  is  pumped  from  the  quarries  by  waterwheels  into  an  adit,  and 
the  slate  is  shipped  at  the  little  harbours  of  Port  Gavome  and  Bos- 
castle,  the  former  being  the  principal  port  in  the  summer,  the  latter 
in  the  winter,  as  affording  the  best  shelter  to  vessels. 

26.  Portsmouth  Volunteer  Review. — A  review  of  the  volun- 
teers of  the  southern  and  western  counties,  with  the  troops  in 
garrison,  was  held  at  Portsmouth,  under  Lieutenant-General  Sir 
G.  Buller,  K.C.B.,  the  officer  commanding  the  south-west  military 
district.  The  whole  force  was  inspected  on  Southsea-common,  at 
three  o'clock,  by  Lieutenant-General  Sir  G.  Buller,  and  the  march- 
past  immediately  followed.  The  volunteer  cavalry  led,  under 
Colonel  Bowers ;  two  field  batteries  of  Royal  Artillery  followed ; 
with  the  Marine  Artillery,  the  second  battalion  13th  regiment, 
101st,  and  67th,  making  up  the  first  division,  under  Brigadier- 
General  Carey.  The  second  division  was  led  by  the  field  battery  of 
six  guns  of  the  3rd  Hants  Volunteer  Artillery,  followed  by  the  1st, 
2nd,  and  3rd  Hants  Volunteer  Garrison  Artillery.  All  the  volun- 
teer infantry  marched  very  steadily,  with  arms  at  the  trail.  The 
march-past  occupied  exactly  half  an  hour.  The  sham-fight  then 
commenced. 

The  force  was  divided  into  two  bodies,  one  as  the  attacking  force, 
under  the  command  of  Major-General  Lysons,  C.B.,  marching  out 
to  the  eastward  of  Southsea  Castle,  and  taking  up  a  position  there 
preparatory  to  advancing  to  the  attack;  and  the  defending  force, 
under  the  command  of  Major-General  Carey,  retiring  within  the 
walls  of  Portsmouth  for  the  defence  of  the  place.  Out  seaward, 
between  Spithead  and  the  Horse  Shoal,  lay  the  "  Scorpion  '^  turret- 
sloop,  vdth.  bulwarks  down  and  steam  up,  ready  to  engage  Southsea 
Castle  when  signalled ;  while  further  off,  half  hid  in  the  haze  which 
covered  the  water,  lay  the  six  screw  gun-boats  which  were  ready  to 
aid  her  in  the  attack.  Captain  Courtney,  Flag-captain  to  Vice- 
Admiral  Sir  James  Hope,  commanded  the  flotilla.  The  gun-boats 
soon  began  to  give  signs  of  their  intention  to  enter  into  the  fray, 
and,  in  reply  to  a  signal  from  Admiral  Hope^s  steam-yacht  the 
"  Fire  Queen,^'  began  to  creep  in  slowly  towards  the  castle. 

A  gun  fired  from  the  King^s  Bastion  of  the  town  fortifications 
gave  the  alarm,  which    was   immediately   followed  by   Southsea 
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Castle  opening  fire  from  the  guns  on  its  keep  upon  tlie  "  Scorpion '' 
and  her  fleet  of  gun-boats.  The  enemy's  fleet  were  some  time 
before  they  replied  to  the  fire  from  the  castle,  but  the  six  smaller 
craft  were  gradually  closing  up  round  the  turret-sloop,  which  lay 
near  the  entrance  to  the  harbour-channel  and  right  under  the  guns 
of  the  castle.  The  enemy's  land  force  in  the  mean  time  were 
advancing  against  the  castle  along  the  line  of  sea-beach  from  the 
eastward,  with  the  volunteer  cavalry  and  artillery  in  advance,  the 
latter  opening  fire  upon  the  left  flank  of  the  castle.  The  gun-boats 
had  now  taken  up  a  position  inside  the  "  Scorpion,''  and  within  half 
a  dozen  cables'  lengfths  of  the  seaward  defences  of  the  castle,  and 
opened  fire,  the  little  "  Staunch "  coming  up  the  last,  with  her 
12-ton  gun  peeping  out  grimly  through  her  bow-port.  A  recon- 
noitring force,  while  this  attack  was  being  made  upon  the  castle  by 
the  land  and  sea  forces  of  the  enemy,  issued  from  the  garrison, 
composed  of  the  67  th  Infantry  and  a  field  battery  of  Royal  Artil- 
lery, and  felt  their  way  towards  the  enemy,  who  advanced  his 
cavalry,  driving  in  the  sharpshooters  of  the  67th ;  but  the  latter 
formed  square,  threw  in  a  heavy  Snider  fire,  driving  oflF  the  ven- 
turous  horsemen,  and  the  battery,  unlimbering,  hastened  the  cavalry 
in  their  retreat.  A  second  and  a  third  charge  was  made  by  the 
cavalry  on  the  left  flank  of  the  67th ;  but  the  South  Hampshires 
again  formed  square,  and  repulsed  them  just  as  the  castle  hauled 
down  its  flag  in  token  of  surrender.  Again  the  cavalry  made  a 
very  effective  charge ;  but  the  fire  of  rifle  and  artillery  again  proved 
too  much  for  them,  and  drove  them  back.  The  castle  having  been 
taken,  the  enemy  now  made  a  general  advance  in  the  direction  of 
Portsmouth,  the  gun-boats  covering  his  left  flank  and  engaging  the 
town  batteries  in  advance.  The  enemy  pushed  forward  a  strong 
lK)dy  of  skirmishers  and  drove  back  the  reconnoitring  force,  which 
retired  slowly  across  the  common  and  towards  the  walls  of  the 
town,  covered  by  skirmishers  and  artillery  fire.  The  retreat  of  the 
67th  regiment  and  the  artillery  over  the  common  and  into  the 
fortress,  covered  by  a  heavy  fire  from  the  artillery  mounted  on  the 
town  defences,  was  one  of  the  most  eflFective  events  of  the  day. 
The  enemy  advanced  with  a  strong  line  of  skirmishers  and  field 
artillery  in  front.  With  the  latter  marched  a  naval  officer  and  a 
body  of  seamen  landed  from  the  fleet,  carrying  the  ensign  of  the 
captured  castle.  The  third  brigade  of  the  enemy,  by  a  flank  move- 
ment executed  simultaneously  with  the  advance  of  his  fourth 
brigade  over  the  common,  through  the  streets  of  Southsea,  de- 
bouched in  front  of  the  town  defences  at  the  centre  and  on  the 
extreme  left.  The  enemy  then,  uniting  his  entire  force,  prepared  to 
assault  the  fortress,  and  attacked  it  throughout  the  whole  length  of 
its  defence,  his  fleet  redoubling  their  fire  upon  the  seaward  face  of 
the  defences.  The  naval  attack  failed  utterly,  as  it  was  intended 
to  do  ;  and  the  fleet,  succumbing  to  the  more  powerful  artillery  of 
the  fortress,  surrendered,  and  was  taken  into  the  harbour.  The 
assault  of  the  enemy  on  the  land  face  of  the  fortress  was  partially 
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successful  at  the  first  onset,  his  storming^  columns  getting  posses- 
sion of  the  Montague  and  King^s  Ravelins.  A  heavy  fire  opened 
from  the  main  ramparts  upon  the  two  ravelins  and  along  the  entire 
face  of  the  works  by  the  defenders,  soon  rendered  the  position  of 
the  assailants  untenable,  and  the  outworks  were  regained.  A  sortie 
by  the  garrison,  with  the  second  battalion  of  the  13th  regiment 
and  a  battery  of  field  artillery  on  the  enemy's  right  flank,  compelled 
him  to  abandon  his  position  on  the  left  of  the  defence ;  and  a  second 
sortie  against  his  right,  following  immediately  upon  the  first,  com- 
pleted his  discomfiture  and  ended  in  his  retreat,  covered  by  his 
cavalry  and  artillery  with  lines  of  skirmishers.  This  ended  the 
day's  proceedings.  All  engaged — the  regular  troops  as  well  as  the 
volunteers — seemed  to  enter  into  the  afternoon's  work  before  them 
in  the  best  possible  spirit.  The  review  was  got  over  in  excellent 
time. 

A  display  of  fireworks  came  off  on  Southsea-common  in  the 
evening ;  and  a  grand  ball  was  given  in  the  great  drill-hall  of  the 
artillery  volunteers,  on  the  Governor's-green. 

27.  Destruction  op  a  Church  by  Fire. — About  half-past  two 
o'clock  a.m.  the  large  church  of  All  Saints,  Walworth,  was 
destroyed  by  fire.  It  was  situated  in  Surrey-square,  Old  Eent- 
road,  and  its  incumbent  was  the  Rev.  Oliver  Mitchell,  M.A.  The 
fire  was  discovered  by  a  policeman,  and  information  was  given  to 
the  stations  of  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade  in  Kennington  and 
elsewhere,  causing  in  a  short  time  five  steam  and  hand  engines,  and 
between  thirty  and  forty  men,  under  Mr.  Hamlyn,  the  district 
superintendent,  to  arrive  on  the  spot.  It  was  then  found  that  the 
church  was  on  fire  in  nearly  every  part,  and  that  it  had  been  dis- 
covered almost  too  late  to  render  any  chance  of  saving  it  possible. 
Coupled  with  that,  the  firemen  were  seriously  inconvenienced  by 
having  a  very  limited  supply  of  water ;  but  the  engines  were  got 
to  work  as  soon  as  possible,  and  every  exertion  made  to  save  some 
portion  of  the  edifice.  The  roof  was  soon  destroyed,  but,  after 
burning  some  considerable  time,  the  fire  was  extinguished,  the  only 
part  saved  being  the  entrance-porch.  Most  of  the  church  property 
and  records  were  saved.  The  cause  of  the  fire  was  unknown,  the 
church  having  been  left  to  all  appearance  safe  the  previous  evening. 
The  landlords,  Mr.  Philip  Cazenove  and  others,  were  insured  in  the 
Royal  Fire  Ofiice,  in  which  oflice  the  contents  were  also  insured. 
The  church  was  110  feet  long  by  60  feet  broad,  and  it  was  fortu- 
nately detached  from  any  of  the  surrounding  property. 

28.  The  Opening  of  Columbia  Market. — The  public  and  formal 
opening  of  this  magnificent  building,  adjacent  to  the  model  dwell- 
ings in  Columbia-square,  recently  provided  by  the  generosity  of 
Miss  Burdett  Coutts,  at  a  cost  of  170,000/.  altogether,  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  poor  and  populous  district  eastward  of  Shore- 
ditch,  took  place.  There  was  an  immense  assembly,  filling  not  only 
the  market  itself,  but  all  the  streets  around  it;  the  situation  of 
the   new   edifice    being  close   to   St.    Leonardos   Church,  at   the 
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north  end  of  Shoreditch^  where  Hackney-road  branches  off.  The 
general  company  who  filled  the  hall  and  the  galleries  in  it  (where 
the  religious  service  afterwards  took  place)  began  to  arrive  as  early 
as  two  o'clock,  and  were  received  at  the  chief  entrance  to  the  hall 
from  the  north,  by  Miss  Coutts's  committee  for  managing  the 
market,  consisting  of  Mr.  E.  C.  Johnson,  Mr.  Stuart  Johnson, 
Mr.  John  Hassard,  Mr.  Henry  A.  Darbishire,  Captain  Gardiner, 
and  Mr.  Gerald  B.  Young,  each  of  whom  wore  blue  and  white 
ribbons,  being  the  old  electioneering  colours  of  the  late  Sir  Francis 
Surdett  (Miss  Coutts's  father)  in  the  memorable  contests  for  West- 
minster. Lieut.-Col.  Thomson  and  300  of  the  Tower  Hamlets 
Volunteers  kept  the  ground  within  the  market-hall  and  square. 
Miss  Coutts,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Brown  and  the  Right  Hon. 
John  and  Mrs.  Parker,  arrived  shortly  before  three  o'clock,  and  was 
received  with  most  enthusiastic  cheers.  The  Duchess  of  Cambridge, 
with  Prince  and  Princess  Teck,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the 
Bishop  of  London,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  Marquis  of  Salis- 
bury, the  Earl  of  Harrowby,  Earl  Grey,  Lord  Houghton,  Lord 
Enfield,  Lord  Rcdesdale,  the  Marquis  of  Lorn,  the  Duchess  of 
Argyll,  Lady  Augusta  Stanley,  Mr.  Hastings  Russell,  Mr.  Sack- 
ville  Russell,  Mrs.  Tait,  &c.,  honoui*ed  Miss  Coutts  by  being  pre- 
sent ;  also  the  Lord  Mayor,  with  Mr.  Sheriff  Cotton  and  Mr.  Sheriff 
Hutton,  Sir  William  Bodkin,  and  the  clergy  of  the  parish,  as  well 
as  the  Dean  and  Canons  of  Westminster.  As  soon  as  Miss  Coutts 
had  taken  her  seat  in  the  centre  of  the  quadrangle,  addresses  were 
presented  to  her,  first  from  the  workmen  on  the  buildings,  next  from 
the  tradesmen  of  the  market,  and  lastly  from  the  members  of  her 
own  committee.  A  deputation  of  young  girls  then  waited  on  Miss 
Coutts  and  presented  her  with  an  exquisite  bouquet  made  of  feather 
flowers.  Alter  this  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  addressed  the 
crowd  in  the  quadrangle,  and  in  brief  and  simple  language  dwelt 
upon  the  benefits  which  Miss  Coutts  had  conferred  upon  the  neigh- 
bourhood, not  only  by  this  munificent  gift  of  her  market,  but  by 
her  model  lodging-houses,  by  her  sewing-school,  and  by  all  the 
efforts  she  had  made  and  was  still  making  year  after  year  to 
better  the  condition  of  the  jKwr  of  Bethnal-green.  His  Grace  ex- 
pressed his  satisfaction  that  Miss  Coutts  had  never  forgotten  that 
London  was  "  her  home ''  and  the  centre  of  her  property.  A  pro- 
cession was  formed,  which  passed  round  the  building;  and  every 
where,  wherever  a  glimpse  of  Miss  Coutts  could  be  seen,  she  was 
cheered  till  the  large  quadrangle  echoed  again.  On  their  return  to 
the  hall,  prayers  were  offered  up  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  and 
hymns  sung;  and  then  Miss  Coutts,  accompanied  only  by  her 
committee,  returned  to  the  platform  in  the  square,  and  in  turn, 
from  the  four  sides  of  it,  declared  the  market  open,  amid  the  enthu- 
siastic cheers  of  the  people.  This  completed  the  ceremony,  and  the 
public  were  admitted  to  listen  to  the  music  of  the  band  of  the  H 
division  of  police,  and  that  of  the  Coldstream  Guards,  conducted  by 
Mr.  F.  Godfrey.     After  eight  o'clock  the  whole  of  the  buildings 
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were  brilliantly  illuminated  with  coloured  lamps,  which  tasfe  waa 
entrusted  to  Messrs.  Defries.  The  lines  of  the  architecture  were 
followed  with  care  throughout,  and  the  colours  of  the  lamps  were  so 
skilfully  blended  that  the  whole  quadrangle  when  lighted  up  had  a 
charming  effect.  The  ceremony  from  first  to  last  was  eminently 
successful,  and  in  its  enthusiasm  was  quite  an  exception  to  the 
usual  routine. 


MAY. 

1.  BASQfET  AT  THE  RoyAL  AcADEMY.— The  Royal  Academicians 
gave  fheir  first  banquet  in  their  new  and  splendid  home  at  Burling- 
ton House,  Piccadilly,  recently  constructed  by  Mr.  Smirke.  The 
diuncr  was  given  in  Gallery  III,,  the  largest  of  the  rooms,  and  on 
the  left  of  the  central  hall,  the  president's  seat  being  at  the  east 
end  of  the  apartment.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  banquet,  pro- 
vided by  Messrs.  Willis,  was  sumptuous,  or  that  the  arrangement 
and  decoration  of  the  tables,  with  their  gorgeous  array  of  objects  of 
art,  from  Messrs.  Hancock's,  made  a  picture  in  itself.  The  guests, 
as  usual,  were  of  the  most  distinguished  order.  For  royalty  there 
were  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  and  Princes  Teck  and  Edward  of 
Saxe-M'eimar ;  for  the  Cliureh,  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and 
York,  the  Bishops  of  London,  Oxford,  St.  David's,  Peterborough, 
and  Dean  Alford ;  for  Law,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas, 
the  Lord  Chief  Baron,  the  Master  of  tlie  Rolls,  the  Attorney  and 
Solicitor  Greneral,  the  Lord  Advocate,  and  Sir  W.  Erie ;  for  the 
Ministers,  the  Premier,  the  Chancellor,  Earl  De  Grey,  Mr.  Brace, 
Lord  Clarendon,  Lord  Granville,  Mr.  Cardwell,  Mr.  John  Bright, 
Mr.  Lowe,  and  Mr.  Layard;  for  the  Opposition,  Mr.  Disraeli,  Lord 
Clielmsford,  Lord  Cairns,  Mr.  Beresford-Hope,  Lord  Stanley,  Sir 
John  Pakington,  Lord  John  Manners,  Mr.  Hardy,  and  Mr.  Hunt; 
for  Science,  Professors  Owen,  Tyndall,  and  Huxley,  Sir  Roderick 
Murchison,  Dr.  Simon  ;  for  Literature,  Dean  Stanley,  Mr.  Helps, 
Mr.  Forster,  Mr.  Shirley  Brooks ;  for  Medicine  and  Surgery,  the 
heads  of  the  colleges.  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  Professor  Partridge; 
for  Music,  Mr.  Charles  Halle.  Among  the  general  company  were 
a  large  number  of  leading  members  of  Parliament,  of  both  par- 
ties, several  distinguished  officers,  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  President 
of  the  Scottish  Academy,  Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson,  the  Governor  of 
the  Bank,  Mr.  John  Delane,  Sir  Benjamin  Phillips,  Sir  Thomas 
Gabriel,  Mr.  Mendell,  Mr.  Pender,  Mr.  E.  Coleman,  and  other 
liberal  supporters  of  art,  and  nearly  the  whole  body  of  academicians 
and  associates. 

Sir  Francis  Grant,  the  president  of  the  Royal  Academy,  presided, 
and  introduced  the  various  toasts  with  much  geniality.     After  the 
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health  of  Her  Majesty  (and  reference  to  her  bust,  exhibited  by  the 
artist.  Princess  Louisa),  and  the  usual  toasts,  responded  to  by  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge  (who  reminded  his  hearers  that  the  day  was 
the  centenary  of  the  birth  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington),  Lord 
Chelmsford,  and  Major  Leighton  (Royal  Academician),  Mr.  Glad- 
stone returned  thanks  for  the  Ministers,  and  gracefiilly  congratu- 
lated the  Academy  on  having  a  home  of  its  own.  He  said,  "  With- 
out pretending  to  minute  computation,  so  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  the  pictures  of  the  R<^al  Academicians  are  this  year  repre- 
sented on  the  walls  in  numberB  unexampled,  and  in  genius  and 
excellence  perhaps  never  exceeded.  And  the  veterans  of  the  art  are 
followed,  I  think,  according  to  the  general  verdict,  ao  far  as  it  has 
yet  been  pronounced,  by  younger  men  of  this  noble  profession  of  an 
order  and  with  a  success  full  of  the  richest  promise  for  the  future, 
and  leading  ue  confidently  to  believe  that  when  those  who  now 
form  the  object  of  our  delight  and  admiration  are  gone,  they  will  be 
succeeded  by  others  who  will  maintain  their  traditions  and  their 
fame."  The  "  Health  of  the  Visitors  "  was  acknowledged  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  also  proposed,  "  Prosperity  to  the 
Boyal  Academy."  His  Grac«  dwelt  eloquently  upon  the  common 
mission  of  religion  and  art.  Sir  Francis  Grant  replied,  and,  after 
briefly  sketching  the  history  of  the  Academy — its  triumphs,  and  its 
hopes  for  the  future — introduced  a  reference  to  Sir  Edwin  Landscer 
and  the  grand  work  with  which  he  had  graced  the  walls  of  tlie  new 
edifice,  a  recognition  which  was  enthusiastically  cheered.  "  No 
artist,"  said  the  president,  very  happily,  "  should  consider  himself 
outside  this  institution."  Lord  Lawrence  returned  thanks  for  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  Mr.  Disraeli,  most  efiectively  and  genially, 
for  the  House  of  Commons  j  the  American  ex-MiniBt«r  took  an 
affectionate  farewell  of  England,  declaring  that  there  could  be  no 
war  unless  both  governments  were  insane;  and  some  other  toasts 
followed,  the  last  being  "  Literature,"  for  which  the  Dean  of  West- 
minster answered.  The  general  impression  was  that  the  inaugural 
banquet  had  been  a  very  auspicious  opening  of  a  new  era  in  the 
history  of  the  Royal  Academy. 

12,  Arhival  ov  toe  Prince  and  ParacEsa  oy  Walks  peom  thb 
CosTiKENT.— Their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales  arrived  in  Dover  in  the  special  mail-packet,  the  "  Maid  of 
Kent,"  at  ten  minutes  past  four  o'clock  a.m.,  after  travelling  all 
night  from  Paris.  The  passage  from  Calais  was  a  very  favourable 
one,  and  the  Prince  and  Princess  appeared  to  be  enjoying  excellent 
health  and  spirits.  Captain  Morgan,  R.N.,  the  Admiralty  Super- 
intendent, accompanied  the  royal  travellers  from  Calais,  and  they 
were  received  on  their  arrival  in  Dover  hy  Major-Gcneral  Russell, 
C.B.,  commanding  the  south-eastern  district;  Colonel  Cox,  C.B., 
Assistant-Adjutant- General ;  Colonel  Greaves,  Brigade-Major ; 
Lieutenant  Stoney,  Aide-de-Camp.  Mr.  J.  G.  Churchward,  the 
ex- Mayor,  was  uso  present;  but  the  Prince  had  expressed  his 
desire,  in  reply  to  a  telegram  sent  by  the  Mayor,  that  no  address 
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should  be  presented  to  him  on  his  retnm^  in  eonsequenee  of  the 
great  fatigue  he  and  the  Princess  had  recently  undergone,  and  also 
the  early  hour  at  which  they  would  arrive  in  Dover.  The  latter 
cause,  however,  did  not  prevent  a  large  number  of  persons  from 
assembling  on  the  Admiralty-pier  to  witness  the  arrival,  and  the 
Prince  and  Princess  were  loudly  cheered  as  they  walked  to  the 
saloon-carriage  attached  to  the  mail-train  of  the  South-eastern 
Railway.  The  acclamations,  which  were  graciously  acknowledged 
by  the  royal  travellers,  were  renewed  as  the  train  departed  for 
London.  Among  the  suite  of  the  Prince  were  two  Nubian  boys 
whom  his  Boyalllighness  had  brought  with  him. 

14.  Removal  of  O'Connell's  Remains. — ^The  remains  of 
O'Connell,  which  for  twenty-two  years  had  lain  in  a  temporary  rest- 
ing place  in  Glasnevin  Cemetery,  were  this  morning  removed  to  a 
crypt  constructed  for  their  reception  beneath  the  round  tower,  which, 
by  an  unhappy  choice  of  a  monumental  design,  was  erected  in  his 
honour  some  years  ago.  The  proceedings  were  of  a  purely  religious 
character,  though  it  was,  of  course,  impossible  to  divest  the  subject 
of  the  political  signification  which  essentially  belonged  to  it.  There 
was  nothing,  however,  like  a  '^  national^'  demonstration  such  as  was 
made  when  the  site  of  the  public  monument  yet  to  be  erected  in  the 
city  was  dedicated  a  few  years  ago  after  a  memorable  procession. 
This  would  have  ill  befitted  the  character  of  this  place,  or  accorded 
with  the  views  of  the  Cardinal  and  other  prelates  who  gave  the 
ceremonial  the  sanction  and  splendour  of  their  presence  as  the  heads 
of  their  Church  taking  part  in  its  service.  Although  it  wanted  the 
attractions  of  a  popular  spectacle  which  many  thousands  would  have 
thronged  to  witness,  it  brought  together  an  immense  concourse. 
The  numbers  were  variously  estimated,  but  there  were  probably 
about  10,000  present.  A  reverential  feeling  pervaded  the  whole 
assembly,  which  included  members  of  the  several  corporations  of 
Ireland,  about  200  Roman  Catholic  priests,  the  surviving  relatives 
and  personal  friends,  as  well  as  political  associates,  of  O^Cqnnell,  aud 
a  large  number  of  respectable  citizens.  In  front  of  the  crypt  a 
platform  was  erected,  on  which  was  an  altar,  which  stood  under  an 
awning  of  black  and  white,  with  a  background  of  crape,  which 
heightened  the  sepulchral  impressiveness  of  the  scene.  At  one  side 
of  the  altar  was  a  "throne^'  for  Cardinal  CuUen,  and  chairs  for  the 
other  prelates.  Below  the  platform  were  spacious  marquees  and 
enclosures  for  the  friends  of  the  deceased  and  other  persons  invited 
to  witness  the  ceremony.  Friends  clustered  mournfully  around,  and 
fair  hands  paid  a  transient  though  touching  tribute  of  grateful  re- 
membrance by  casting  flowers  upon  the  coffin  as  it  descended  into 
the  gloomy  chamber.  The  crypt  was  in  the  form  of  an  altar-tomb, 
with  three  perforated  panels  through  which  the  coffin  could  be  seen. 
It  was  elaborately  ornamented  with  Celtic  emblems,  and  rested  on  a 
slab  of  Kilkenny  marble.  The  outer  coffin,  which  had  been  decayed, 
was  replaced  by  a  new  one  in  Irish  oak,  which  bore  the  following 
inscription  : — 
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"Dahiel  O'Connell, 

Hibemie  Liberator, 

Ad  Limina  Apoatolomra  Perjiccns, 

Die  XV  Mali,  MDCCCXLVII, 

Oenc»  Obdormivit  in  Domino 

Annos  Natus  Septuag^nta  Tres. 

R.LP." 

15.  Monument  to  Richard  Oastlee. — A  monument  to  the  me- 
mon'  of  the  late  Mr.  Richard  Oastler,  the  successful  advocate  of  the 
"Ten  Hours' Bill/^was  inaugurated  at  Bradford.  Every  factory  district 
of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  was  largely  represented  in  the  crowd  of 
100,000  well-dressed  persons  who  filled  the  streets.  A  procession,  com- 
posed of  30,000  persons,  was  formed  and  marched  from  the  town  to 
Peel-park,  about  a  mile  distant.  There  an  address  was  presented  to 
Lord  Shaftesbury,  who,  as  in  years  past  prominently  identified  with 
the  labours  of  Mr.  Oastler,  had  been  requested  and  had  undertaken  to 
perform  the  ceremony  of  unveiling  the  monument.  It  expressed  the 
gratitude  the  working  people  of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  felt  to  his 
lordship  for  the  disinterested,  arduous,  and  successful  labours  he  had 
undergone  to  secure  the  adoption  of  the  Ten  Hours'  Bill,  the  bene- 
ficial results  of  which  they  had  enjoyed  for  nearly  twenty  years,  and 
which  are  now  visible  in  the  marked  improvement  of  the  physical 
and  intellectual  condition  of  factory  workers.  Lord  Shaftesbury,  in 
accepting  the  address,  expressed  the  gratification  he  felt  in  having 
been  retjuested  to  take  part  in  these  proceedings.  The  procession 
was  then  reformed  and  returned  to  the  town,  a  large  proportion  of 
those  composing  it  gathering  in  the  open  space  around  the  site  of 
the  statue  in  fn)nt  of  the  Midland  Railway  Station.  On  arriving  at 
the  site  Jjord  Shaftesbury,  who  was  publicly  welcomed  by  the  Mayor, 
unveiled  the  statue.  He  addressed  the  crowd,  congratulating  them 
as  Yorkshiremen  on  their  mindfulness  of  old  friends,  and  of  one  who 
left  his  retirement  to  maintain  the  cause  of  the  worn-out  adult  and 
the  cause  of  suffering  children,  and  who  brought  to  the  work  a  force 
of  talent,  a  vigour  of  mind,  and  an  earnestness  of  heart  that  in  any 
profession  would  have  raised  him  to  its  highest  ranks.  Addresses 
were  then  delivered  by  Mr.  Forster,  M.P.,  Mr.  W.  Farrand,  and 
Mr.  E.  Miall,  ^LP.,  after  which  the  crowd  dispersed.  At  eight 
(/cloek  a  public  meeting  was  held  in  St.  George's  Hall,  under  the 
presidencv  of  the  Mayor,  who  was  supported  bv  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
I^.nl  F.  C.  Cavendish,  M.P.,  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster,  Mr.  E.  Miall,  Mr. 
Wlieelhouiie,  M.P.,  Mr.  A.  Illing\*-orth,  M.P.,  &c.  The  entire  cost 
of  the  work  was  1500/.,  contributed  by  the  friends  of  the  "short 
time  movement "  in  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire. 

2<).  Epsom  Races.  The  Derby. — All  the  characteristic  features 
<»f  the  gn.»at  metropolitan  holiday  flourished  in  full  bloom  on  the 
ninetieth  Derby-day.  Nothing  couhl  well  be  more  delightful  than 
the  weather,  for  the  rain  of  the  pre\nou8  night  had  effectually  laid 
the  (lust,  and  the  atmosphere  was  delicious.  For  the  first  time  the 
course  was  lionoure<l  by  the  presence  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  who, 
with  her  royal  husband,  and  accompanied  by  her  brother,  the  Crown 
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Prince  of  Denmark^  and  a  brilliant  attendance^  occupied  a  private 
stand  which  had  been  provided  for  their  accommodation.  The  royal 
party  were  received  with  enthusiasm,  and  in  juxtaposition  to  it,  on 
the  reserved  ground  for  can-iages,  the  Nawab  of  Bengal  and  suite 
gazed  upon  a  scene  which  to  Asiatic  eyes  must  have  been  indeed  a 
strange  one. 

The  great  race  came  off  as  follows : — 

The  Ninetieth  Derby  Stakes  of  50  sovs.  each,  h.  ft.  for  3-yr.-olds ; 
colts,  8st.  101b. ;  and  fillies,  8st.  51b.  The  owner  of  the  second  horse 
received  300  sovs.,  and  the  third  150  sovs.  out  of  the  stakes.  One 
mile  and  a  half.     247  subs. 


Mr.  J.  Johnstone^s  br.  c.  Pretender,  by  Adventurer 

(J.  Osborne) 

Sir  J.  Hawley's  br.  c.  Pero  Gomez  (Wells) 
Mr.  G.  Jones's  b.  c.  The  Drummer  (Morris)     . 
Sir  J.  Ilawley's  b.  c.  King  Cophetua  (J.  Adams) 
Mr.  Ikayley's  b.  c.  Duke  of  Beaufort  (Cannon) 
Mr.  J.  Johnstone's  b.  c.  Lord  Hawthorn  (Hudson) 
Mr.  J.  Johnstone's  ch.  c.  Thorwaldsen  (ChaJloner) 
Mr.  H.  E.  Surtees'  b.  c.  The  ^gean  (Parry)  . 
Sir  C.  Legard's  ch.  c.  Border  Knight  (Snowden) 
Lord  Calthorpe's  ch.  c.  Martyrdom  (Fordham) 
Mr.  Merry^s  b.  c.  Belladrum  (J.  Daley)  . 
Mr.  Savile's  b.  c.  Ryshworth  (Maidment) 
Mr.  Savile's  bl.  c.  Neuchatel  (Hammond) 
Lord  Rosebery^s  br.  c.  Ladas  (Custance) . 
Lord  Roysten's  ch.  c.  Alpenstock  (Mr.  W.  Bevill) 
Lord  Strafford's  ro.  c.  Rupert  (French)   . 
Mr.  T.  Jennings's  br.  c.  Perry  Down  (Butler) 
Mr.  J.  Dawson's  ch.  c.  De  Vere  (Grimshaw)    . 
Duke  of  Newcastle's  b.  c.  Tenedos  (Metcalfe)  . 
Sir  R.  W.  Bulkeley's  br.  c.  Tasman  (Kenyon) . 
Mr.  Padwick's  b.  c.  Ethus  (J.  Goater)     . 
Mr.  John  Denman's  br.  c.  Defender  (Roper)    . 


1 
2 
3 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Betting: — 5  to  4  agst  Pretender,  11  to  2  agst  Pero  Gomez,  6  to  1 
agst  Belladrum,  ]  0  to  1  agst  Perry  Down,  20  to  1  each  agst  The 
Drummer  and  Martyrdom,  1000  to  30  each  agst  Border  Knight  and 
Thorwaldsen,  50  to  1  each  agst  Duke  of  Beaufort,  Ryshworth, 
Ethus,  De  Vere,  and  Rupert,  1000  to  15  agst  Ladas,  100  to  1  each 
agst  Alpenstock  and  King  Cophetua,  and  1000  to  5  each  agst  The 
-^gean,  Tenedos,  and  Defender. 

Place  Betting : — 5  to  2  on  Pretender,  5  to  4  agst  Pero  Qt)mez, 
2  to  1  agst  Perry  Down,  3  to  1  agst  The  Drummer,  5  to  1  agst 
Martyrdom,  7  to  1  each  agst  Thorwaldsen  and  Duke  of  Beaufort, 
8  to  1  agst  Border  Knight,  and  10  to  1  agst  Rupert. 

Within  a  few  minutes  of  the  time  set  down  Mr.  Manning  accom- 
plished the  weighing  out  of  the  twenty-two  runners,  and  immediately 
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after  tho  tele^^ph  board  sapplied  the  required  information  to  the 
impatient  visitors.  During  the  interim  the  lev&  of  the  favourites  in 
the  paddock  was  the  largest  seen  for  many  years,  and  embraced  some 
of  the  very  best  judges  of  a  thoroughbred  in  the  kingdom,  who,  of 
course,  as  each  passed  in  review,  differed  as  to  conformation  and 
condition.  Shortly  after  Martin  Starling  having  taken  them  in 
charge,  they  appeared  on  the  course,  and  paraded  past  the  stand, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Middleham  three  and  Alpenstock,  who  were 
saddled  at  Tattenham-comer.  Belladrum  alone  evoked  a  recognition 
from  the  public  such  as  is  seldom  met  with  but  by  a  winner  on  his 
return,  wliich  gave  increased  confidence  to  his  backers.  At  the 
second  attempt  Mr.  M'George  was  enabled  to  lower  his  signal,  and  to 
the  surprise  of  the  spectators  the  cry  of  "  They're  off  I''  proclaimed 
the  commencement  of  the  contest,  in  which  the  colours  of  Neuchatel 
with  Lord  Hawthorn  were  seen  prominently  in  the  van,  the  pair 
being  engaged  to  ensure  a  pace  for  their  respective  champions,  in  the 
rear  of  whom  followed  The  iEgean,  Border  Knight,  De  Vere,  Thor- 
w^aldsen.  Pretender,  and  Ryshworth,  in  a  body.  To  these  succeeded 
The  Drummer,  Duke  of  Beaufort,  Alpenstock,  Rupert,  and  Defender, 
heading  the  next  division,  and  at  the  head  of  the  last-named  were 
King  Cophetua  and  Ladas,  the  rear  being  brought  up  by  Belladrum, 
Martynlom,  and  Pero  Gomez,  the  latter  evidently  unprepared  for 
the  start,  beginning  but  slowly.  Before  Sherwood's  cottage  was 
passed.  Wells  had  quitted  his  companions,  and  when  fairly  under 
wav  had  regained  his  position,  and  at  the  furzes  was  seen  with  his 
stable  companion  on  the  inside  of  the  second  division,  which  at  this 
period  was  headed  by  the  favourite,  Thorwaldsen,  Border  Knight, 
The  Drummer,  and  Duke  of  Beaufort,  who,  as  they  passed  the  mile- 
post,  closed  up,  and  ran  in  company  within  a  couple  of  lengths  of 
the  leaders,  Ryshworth,  at  the  same  time,  having  taken  his  place  on 
the  inside  of  Ali)enstock  and  Rupert,  followed  by  Martyrdom  and 
I>adas.  They  ran  in  these  positions  to  the  bend  for  home,  when 
Neuchatel,  who  had  been  for  some  time  in  difficulties,  gave  way,  and 
Lonl  Hawthorn  was  then  left  with  the  lead,  closely  pressed  by  The 
iKgean,  Pn^tendcr,  Thon^'aldsen,  and  Border  Knight,  at  the  heels 
of  whom,  but  wide  on  their  right,  came  Duke  of  Beaufort,  Pero 
Gomez,  and  The  Drummer,  Ryshworth,  with  Rupert,  holding  for- 
ward positions  on  the  lower  ground.  The  issue  at  this  point  became 
most  exciting,  for  on  crossing  the  tan  road  Lord  Hawthorn,  having 
performed  his  allotted  task,  dropped  away  beaten.  The  iEgean, 
flutteriug  in  the  front  for  a  few  strides,  was  then  added  to  the  beaten 
division,  and  Pretender  assumed  the  lead,  followed  by  Thor- 
waldsen, Duke  of  Beaufort,  and  Pero  Gomez,  but  unfortunately  the 
last  three  closed  and  came  in  collision  with  such  force  as  to  knock 
Mr.  Bray  ley's  colt  on  to  his  nose  and  knees,  nearly  unseating  Can- 
non, Wells  also  being  most  materially  affected  by  the  scuffle.  This 
misfortune  gave  Pretender  an  additional  advantage,  and  as  they 
approached  the  distance.  The  Drummer  came  through  and  took  his 
pkicc  at  the  girtlis  of  the  favourite,  and  for  a  few  strides  appeared  to 
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have  the  best  of  it,  the  pair  being  followed  on  either  side  by  Bysh- 
worth,  Duke  of  Beaufort,  and  Pero  Gomez ;  but  half-way  up  Mr. 
Savile^s  colt  was  disposed  of,  and  Pero  Gomez,  having  headed  The 
Drummer  as  they  neared  the  enclosure,  now  challenged  the  favourite, 
whom  he  neared  as  they  reached  the  stand,  while  the  issue  was 
watched  with  the  most  intense  excitement;  Pretender,  tiring  at 
the  finish,  enabled  Wells,  with  a  well-timed  effort,  to  reach  his 
quarters,  but,  failing  to  improve  that  position,  he  was  defeated  in 
the  last  stride  by  the  shortest  of  heads.  The  Drummer  was  beaten 
by  a  length  for  third  place,  and  close  up  came  Duke  of  Beaufort, 
Ryshworth,  and  Rupert,  nearly  abreast.  Then  followed,  at  wide 
intervals.  Alpenstock,  Martyrdom,  King  Cophetua,  Thorwaldsen,  and 
Perry  Down,  who  pulled  up  lame,  whipped  in  by  Defender,  De  Vere, 
Ethus,  and  Tenedos ;  Belladrum  and  Ladas  trotting  in  last,  some 
distance  in  the  rear  of  every  thing.  Time,  as  taken  by  Benson's 
chronograph,  2  min.  52^  sec.     Time  of  1868  race,  2  min.  43^  sec. 

28.  The  Oaks  Day. — The  weather  this  day  presented  a  miserable 
contrast  to  that  of  the  preceding  Wednesday.  A  deluge  of  rain 
poured  incessantly.  The  Downs  were  dreary  indeed;  the  tents 
were  soaked,  and  so  were  the  viands  they  covered.  It  was  cold, 
too,  and  fires  were  welcomed  in  the  Grand  Stand  and  weighing 
department. 

The  following  is  the  account  of  the  race : — 

The  Oaks  Stakes  of  50  sovs.  each,  h.  ft.,  for  3-yr.-old  fillies, 
Sst.  101b.  each;  the  second  to  receive  800  sovs.,  and  the  third  150 
out  of  the  stakes.     One  mile  and  a  half.     187  subs. 


Sir  P.  Johnstone's  b.  Brigantine,  by  Buccaneer — 

Lady  Macdonald  (Cannon) 
Sir  J.  Hawley's  b.  Moma  (J.  Adams)     . 
Sir  R.  W.  Bulkeley's  b.  Martinique  (J.  Snowden) 
Duke  of  Beaufort's  ch.  Scottish  Queen  (Fordham) 
Mr.  Bowes's  b.  Toison  d'Or  (Morris) 
Lord  Anglesey's  b.  Miss  Foote  (Custance) 
Count  F.  de  Lagrange's  b.  Curieuse  (Butler) 
Mr.  F.  Elliott's  ch.  Dryad  (T.  French)    . 
Mr.  Merry's  ch.  Crocus  (J.  Daley) . 
Mr.  R.  Herbert's  b.  Polissonne  (Tomlinson) 
Mr.  Launde's  ch.  Minaret  (J.  Osborne)  . 
Mr.  G.  Higgins's  b.  Clemency  (Parry)    . 
Mr.  Crawley's  b.  Aubade  (J.  Goater) 
Mr.  J.  Johnstone's  b.  Hymen  (Challoner) 
Mr.  Naylor's  b.  Teeswater  (Maidment)  . 


1 

3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Betting :— 6  to  4  agst  Morna,  7  to  2  agst  Brigantine,  7  to  1  agst 
Scottish  Queen,  8  to  1  agst  Martinique,  100  to  7  agst  Dryad, 
20  to  1  agst  Minaret,  25  to  1  agst  Miss  Foote,  and  60  to  1  agst 
Crocus. 
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Mr.  M'George  was  as  fortunate  as  in  the  Derby  in  getting  his 
horses  away  at  the  second  attempt.  Tlie  first  to  show  in  advance* 
when  they  were  fairly  in  their  places  were  Crocus^  Curieuse,  and 
Dryad,  who  ran  nearly  abreast,  about  a  length  in  advance  of  the 
favourite ;  close  up  with  whom  were  seen  the  colours  of  Miss  Foote, 
Brigantine,  Toison  d'Or,  and  Clemency;  the  others  were  headed 
by  Aubade,  Teeswater,  and  Polissonne,  Hymen,  Scottish  Queen, 
Minaret,  and  Martinique  being  in  the  extreme  rear.  The  last- 
named  in  particular  was  extremely  slow  in  beginning,  but  before 
Sherwood's  cottage  had  been  reacheil,  some  fifty  yards  from  the 
start,  she  had  quitted  her  horses,  and  succeeded  in  overtaking  the 
leaders,  who  were  running  at  a  wretched  pace.  Half-way  up  the 
hill,  Morna  on  the  inside  ran  up  to  the  leaders,  and  at  once  assumed 
the  lead.  Curieuse  and  Dryad  at  the  same  time  gave  way,  and 
their  places  were  taken  by  Miss  Foote,  Toison  d'Or,  and  Brigantine, 
the  French  filly  going  on  next,  in  company  with  Brigantine,  Crocus, 
Teeswater,  and  Martinique,  close  in  whose  track  came  Scottish 
Queen  and  Teeswater,  the  rearmost  horses  even  at  this  early  period 
being  widely  separated.  In  these  positions  they  remained  through 
the  furzes,  l)ut,  on  rounding  the  turn  into  the  old  course,  at  the 
mile-jwst,  Morna  and  Miss  Foote  drew  away,  and  were  two  or 
three  lengths  in  front  of  Toison  d'Or  and  Brigantine  as  they 
descended  the  hill,  on  the  right  being  Crocus  and  Martinique,  with 
Teeswater  and  Scottish  Queen  as  their  immediate  followers.  Thus 
they  proceeded  until  fairly  round  Tattenham-comer,  but  on  enter- 
ing the  straight,  Miss  Foote  was  seen  in  difl[iculties,  and  in  a  few 
strides  further  her  colours  disappeared  from  the  van.  Toison  d'Or 
followed  suit  immediately  after,  which  left  the  Woodyates  filly  in 
attendance  uj^on  Sir  Joseph  Hawley's  favourite.  Crocus  going  on 
third,  with  iVlartinique  at  her  girths.  When  crossing  the  road,  the 
latter  made  an  attempt  to  get  up  on  the  whip-hand  of  Crocus,  who, 
at  the  same  moment,  hung  so  much  through  distress,  as  to  compel 
Snowden  to  ease  his  mare,  and  come  up  on  the  lower  ground.  This 
gave  an  additional  advantage  to  the  leaders,  who  drew  away,  and 
came  on  several  lengths  clear,  Morna,  on  the  whip-hand  of  Brigan- 
tine, holding  a  decided  lead,  which  she  retained  to  the  enclosure. 
Here  Cannon,  who  had  bided  his  time  through  the  dirt,  brought  up 
his  filly,  and,  fairly  heading  Monia  at  the  stand,  cantered  home 
the  winner  l>y  a  couple  of  lengths ;  Martinique  finished  a  wretched 
third.  Crocus  and  Teesdale  being  fourth  and  fifth,  close  up.  An 
interval  of  eight  or  ten  lengths  separated  these  from  Scottish 
Queen,  Toison  d'Or,  and  Dryad,  who  headeil  the  pulling-up 
division,  the  last  of  whom  were  Aubade,  Curieuse,  and  Minaret. 
Time  of  the  race,  as  taken  by  Benson's  chronograph,  2  min.  58 jt 
sec.     Time  of  1808  race,  2  min.  47^  sec. 
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2.  Fatal  Riot  at  Mold. — A  disastroviB  affray  occurred  at  Mold 
in  Flintshire,  in  which  four  persons  lost  their  lives.  The  circum- 
stancee  which  preceded  this  riot  were  these: — The  underground 
manager  of  the  Leeewood  CaDnel  and  Gas-coal  Company,  Mr. 
John  Yoong,  gave  offence  to  the  Welsh  colliers,  who  charged  him 
with  iavoaring  some  half-dozen  English  colliers  by  giving  them 
easy  stalls  to  work.  It  was  further  said  he  had  spoken  most  dis- 
respectfully of  the  Welsh  colliers  as  a  body,  and  that  he,  being  an 
Englishman,  had  oppressed  them  by  refusing  them  proper  timbers 
for  the  roofs,  and  that  he  was  instrumental  in  effecting  a  reduc- 
tion in  their  wages.  Notice  of  a  reduction  for  turning  out  "  dirty 
cannel "  took  etJeet  on  the  17th  ult.,  and  on  the  19th  Mr.  Young 
received  a  very  short  notice  to  quit,  according  to  a  custom  peculiar 
to  the  district.  He  would  not  go,  and  was  summarily  ejected  from 
the  works  with  considerable  violence.  He  was  conducted  to  the 
nearest  railway  station,  and  his  goods  were  packed  up  and  sent 
after  him.  He,  however,  placed  himself  under  the  protection  of 
the  police,  and  took  care  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  his  enemies  till 
justice  could  be  done.  Eight  colliers  were  charged  on  remand  with 
assaulting  him,  and  the  two  ringleaders  in  this  proceeding,  Ishmael 
Jones  and  John  Jones,  were  convicted  and  sentenced  to  one  month's 
imprisonment.  The  other  six  were  liberated  on  paying  fines  of  1/. 
and  10«.  respectively,  with  costs.  Herein  lay  the  cause — if  such  it 
could  be  called— of  the  disturbance.  The  friends  of  those  who 
sympathized  with  the  convicted  colliers,  considered  that  a  fine  in 
each  case  would  have  been  sufficient,  and  they  were  indignant  when 
they  heard  that  two  of  the  offenders  were  t«  be  sent  to  the  county 
prison.  It  was  five  o'clock  when  the  case  terminated,  it  having 
la[jte<l  nearly  six  hours.  At  a  quarter-past  seven  the  train  was  due 
which  was  to  convey  the  prisoners  to  Flint,  and  the  crowd,  knowing 
this,  lingered  about  the  County  Hall  till  within  about  ten  minutes 
of  the  time.  A  company  of  the  second  battalion  of  the  4'th  King's 
Own,  which  had  been  in  barracks  all  day,  having  come  from 
Chester  in  the  morning,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Blake,  and 
numbering  fifty  men,  were  then  marched  out,  and,  as  they  passed 
by  the  hall,  the  police,  under  Captain  Brown,  fell  in  at  the  rear. 
In  the  centre  of  a  posse  of  thirty  of  the  latter  were  the  prisoners, 
in  the  charge  of  Inspector  Hughes,  Lockwood,  and  other  officers. 
The  escort  had  scarcely  got  through  the  gates  from  the  green  when 
stones  were  thrown,  as  they  commenced  their  march  of  about  200 
yards,  down  a  slight  declivity,  to  the  railway  station.  On  their 
right,  extending  along  the  line  of  march  to  the  back  of  the  statnon, 
was  a  high  bank,  formed  by  a  new  road,  wliere  loose  pebbles  were 
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plentiful.    On  the  left  was  the  railway,  the  bridge  over  the  cutting 
of  the  new  Mold  and  Denbigh  Branch  Line,  with  its  rising  ascent 
affording,   unfortunately,  another  vantage-ground   to   the   rioters, 
who  had  here  also,  within  easy  reach,  a  mound  of  rubbish,  supplying 
missiles.     From  both  sides  stones  were  thrown  in  volleys  by  the 
mob,  which  numbered  not  fewer  tlian  2000  men,  women,  and  boys. 
The  women  picked  up  large  pebbles  in  their  aprons  and  supplied 
the  colliers,  so  that  they  were  able  to  keep  up,  as  they  dia,  an 
incessant  shower  of  stones.     An  accident  favoured  the  assailants. 
The  little  wicket  gate  to  the  railway  platform  was  closed,  in  antici- 
pation of  a  rush,  and  the  escort  had  to  enter  from  a  recess  through 
a  side  door.    They  could  not  readily  do  this,  and  fell  into  confusion, 
and  for  several  seconds  were  exposed  to  a  most  merciless  pelting  of 
stones  and  pebbles.     To  the  honour  of  the  4th  (King's  Own),  they 
never  in  the  midst  of  this  quailed  for  one  instant.    Cheered  on,  and 
urged  to  forbear  by  their  officers,  they  endeavoured  to  get  shelter, 
heedless  of  the  injuries  they  received.     Equally  courageous  were 
the  |)olice,  and  equally  obedient  to  their  chief.     Not  knowing  what 
had  been  done  with  the  prisoners,  the  mob  seemed  baffled  for  a  few 
seconds.     Inspector  Hughes  had  fallen  bleeding  to  the  ground,  but 
Lock  wood,  the  other  inspector,  never  relinquished  his  g^rasp  of  the 
prisoners,  and  hurried  them  into  the  telegraph-office.     This  caused 
the  building  to  be  riddled  with  stones,  to  the  imminent  danger  of 
the  soldiers  and  police  inside.     The  fiill  force  of  the  attack  at  one 
time  was  experienced  there.     Not  a  bit  of  glass  was  left  in  the 
window-sashes,  and  the  panels  of  the  door  and  the  panes  in  the 
sides  of  the  desk  were  broken,  but  the  telegraph  dial  and  works 
were  uninjured.     It  was  not  till  the  mob  threatened  to  surround 
the  station,  that  Mr.  Clough,  J.  P.,  who  was  in  the  break- van  of  the 
train,  recommended  that  a  defence  should  be  made.     Even  then 
Captain  Blake  was  reluctant  to  order  the  men  to  fire.     The  Riot 
Act  had  not  been  read,  and  the  rioters  seemed  to  be  proceeding  with 
impunity.     One  man  aft^er  another,  first  a  policeman  and  then  a 
soldier,  esca]>ed  into  the  station  covered  with  blood,  and  the  soldiers 
l)ecame  half  frantic.     At  last — whether  with  or  without  authority 
was  not  known — one  of  them  fired  through  the  front  window  of 
the  telegraph  office,  and  a  young  man  fell.     This  caused  the  most 
active  of  the  rioters  to  retire,  but  still  stones  came  thick  and  fast, 
breaking  the  windows  of  the  carriages  of  the  train  in  waiting,  and 
doing  other  damage.     The  soldiers  continued  to  fire  for  some  ten 
minutes.     Meanwhile  the  train  was  moved  out  of  the  station,  the 
prisoners  being  in  safe  custody.     Then,  having  room  to  manoDuvre, 
the  men  discontinued  firing  and  fell  into  line.     No  regular  volley 
liad  been   fired,  and  only  in  one  instance,  where  a  man  was  shot 
down  with  a  stone  in  his  hand,  did  it  appear  that  the  soldiers  were 
taking  aim.     As  soon  as  the  military  were  faced  about,  the  Riot 
Act  was  read  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Trevor-Roper.     The  mob  then  fled  in 
all  directions,  and  the  disturbance  was  virtually  quelled. 
The  list  of  killed  was  as  follows : — 
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A  youth  named  Robert  Hannaby,  of  Tryddyn,  shot  dead^  the 
bullet  having  lodged  in  the  groin,  after  entering  the  cheek.  The 
deceased  had  a  stone  in  his  hand  when  found.  The  body  was 
removed  to  the  back  of  the  Victoria  Hotel. 

Edward  BelHs,  of  Tr^^ddyn,  shot  through  the  abdomen.  He  died 
shortly  after  at  Pontblyddyn. 

Margaret  Younghusband,  aged  about  nineteen,  shot  through  the 
chest.     The  deceased  left  off  cleaning  a  chapel  to  see  the  riot. 

Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  Isaac  Jones,  of  Coed  Talon,  shot  through 
the  body ;  aged  fifty. 

About  twenty-six  other  persons  were  seriously  hurt,  and  of  the 
police  twelve  were  wounded. 

About  half-past  ten  a  reserve  of  100  men,  telegraphed  for 
from  Chester  Castle,  arrived  and  marched  to  the  Market-hall. 
Tliey  remained  there  all  night.  It  was  at  one  time  rumoured  that 
an  attack  would  be  made  by  the  rioters  upon  the  Volunteer 
armoury,  but  it  was  placed  under  guard,  and  the  town  was  quiet  at 
noon  the  next  day. 

On  the  4th,  at  the  County  Hall,  Mold,  Mr.  P.  Parry,  coroner 
for  Flintshire,  opened  an  inquiry  on  the  bodies  of  Margaret  Young- 
husband  and  Robert  Hannaby.  The  inquiry  was  short,  and  the 
coroner  having  clearly  laid  it  down  that  the  military  were  justified 
in  firing  in  their  own  defence,  even  though  the  Riot  Act  had  not 
been  read,  the  jury  retired,  and,  after  a  few  minutes^  deliberation, 
the  foreman  returned  with  a  verdict,  "  That  the  deceased  met  with 
their  deaths  by  justifiable  homicide,  caused  by  the  crowd  making  a 
reckless  and  outrageous  attack  upon  the  military  with  illegal 
missiles  ;''  and  the  jury  imanimously  expressed  their  sympathy  with 
the  military  under  Captain  Blake,  and  the  police  under  Chief  Con- 
stable Brown,  who  had  shown  such  wonderful  forbearance. 

Six  of  the  rioters  were  committed  for  trial,  which  took  place  at 
the  Summer  Assizes  at  Chester,  before  Chief  Justice  Bovill.  With 
one  exception,  the  prisoners  were  found  guilty,  and  the  sentence 
in  each  case  was  ten  years^  penal  servitude. 

5.  Calamitous  Fire  and  Loss  of  Three  Lives. — Late  in  the 
night  a  terrible  calamity  occurred  on  Pentonville-hill,  with  the  loss 
of  three  lives.  The  house  in  which  the  fire  occurred  was  externally 
a  private  one ;  but  a  private  millinery  business  was  carried  on  by 
Miss  Mary  Jago,  who  occupied  the  parlours  and  third  floor ;  the  fir®b 
floor  and  kitchen  being  occupied  by  a  Mr.  Robert  Till ;  and  the 
second  floor  by  Mr.  James  Richardson,  a  carpenter.  The  house 
was,  therefore,  a  large  one,  and  it  had  in  front  a  long  forecourt, 
railed  in  on  a  dwarf  wall. 

The  alarm  of  fire  was  given  at  a  quarter  to  ten  o^clock ;  the 
fire  being  caused  by  a  paraflin  lamp  having  been  knocked  over  in 
the  kitchen.  The  fire-escape  from  Claremont-square  was  almost 
immediately  on  the  spot,  but  it  was  unhappily  useless,  for  the  dwarf 
wall  and  railings  were  in  the  way.  Fruitless  endeavours  were  for  a 
time  made  to  reach  four  persons  in  the  top  floors — three  women  and 
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a  child — some  of  whom,  entreating  assistance,  could  be  seen  at  the 
windows  of  that  floor  by  a  vast  and  horror-stricken  crowd  which 
had  assembled,  and  one  of  the  three  women  having,  in  her  despair, 
lodged  lierself  on  the  lofty  window-sill,  some  men  made  way  to  her 
over  the  roofs  of  neighbouring  houses,  and,  at  the  imminent  risk  of 
her  life  and  their  own,  hauled  her  by  means  of  a  rope  from  her 
doubly  perilous  position. 

In  twenty-five  minutes  or  so  after  the  alarm  had  been  given  an 
engine  came,  and,  having  extinguished  the  fire,  the  top  room  was 
searched,  and  three  dead  bodies  taken  out.  The  three  dead  persons 
were  Martha  Naylor,  aged  23,  assistant  to  Miss  Jago ;  Anne  Let- 
titia  Thomas,  also  assistant  to  Miss  Jago ;  and  Mary  Richardson, 
aged  three,  the  daughter  of  the  second-floor  lodger.  The  whole  of 
the  property  in  the  house  was  destroyed. 

9.  Dreadful  Boiler  Explosion  at  Binglby. — A  very  disastrous 
boiler  explosion,  resulting  in  the  death  of  not  fewer  than  fifteen 
adults  and  children,  occurred  at  the  works  of  Messrs.  Town  and  Son, 
bobbin-turners,  at  Bingley,  between  Bradford  and  Keighley.  The 
workshop  of  Messrs.  Town  was  situate  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal,  and  in  the  rear  of  the  National  School, 
Park-road,  the  two  buildings  being  separated  by  the  playground  of 
the  school.  The  premises  of  Messrs.  Town  consisted  of  a  large 
workshop,  about  fifteen  yards  long  by  fifteen  in  width,  and  two  stories 
in  height,  boiler  and  engine-house,  and  offices.  The  boiler-house 
stood  between  the  workshop  and  offices,  and  over  the  latter 
were  two  rooms  occupied  as  a  dwelling  by  Mr.  J.  Town,  jun.  The 
explosion  occurred  about  ten  o'clock  a.m.  The  boiler  was  lifted 
from  its  base  into  the  air,  and  fell  a  shapeless  mass  about  forty  yards 
oflF.  The  works  and  cottages  were  levelled  with  the  ground,  large 
stones  being  hurled  long  distances.  Workmen  who  were  on  the 
building,  persons  in  the  cottages,  and  scholars  in  the  playground 
of  the  National  School  were  instantly  overwhelmed  ana  buried 
beneath  the  ruins.  A  great  number  of  willing  hands  immediately 
engaged  in  the  task  of  disinterring  those  who  had  been  so  summa- 
rily buried  in  the  ruins.  The  dead  and  injured  were  removed  to  the 
National  School,  and  a  number  of  surgeons  from  the  surrounding 
district  rendered  prompt  aid  to  those  who  were  sufiering.  Some 
were  removed  to  their  homes,  and  some  to  the  Bradford  Infirmary. 
This  terrible  accident  was  found  clearly  due  to  the  want  of  care  and 
skill  in  Robert  Hodgkinson,  the  engine-tender  (who  himself  died  of 
injuries  caused  by  the  explosion),  and  to  the  neglect  of  proper 
supervision  by  his  employers,  with  the  bad  construction  and  unfit 
condition  of  the  steam-boiler.  The  coroner's  inquest  resulted  in  a 
verdict  of  "  Manslaughter''  against  the  deceased  Hodgkinson,  and 
a  severe  censure  upon  Messrs.  Town  and  Son,  with  a  recommenda- 
tion to  put  all  steam-boilers  under  Government  inspection. 

10.  Ascot  Races.  The  Cup  Day. — This  great  meeting  was  as 
numerously  attended  as  ever,  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  sun  and 
warmth. 
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The  royal  party  who  witnessed  it  included  the  Prince  and  Prin- 
cess of  Wales,  the  Crown  Prince  of  Denmark,  Prince  Hassazn  of 
Egypt,  Prince  and  Princess  Mary  of  Teck,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
Prince  Edward  of  Saxe- Weimar,  the  Duke  of  Abercom,  &c. 

The  race  was  as  follows : — 

The  Gold  Cup,  value  300  sovs.,  added  to  a  subscription  of  20  sovs. 
each;  weight  for  age.     About  two  miles  and  a  half.     17  subs. 
Sir  F.  Johnstone's  Brigantine,  by  Buccaneer,  3  yrs.  7st.  21b 

(Butler) 1 

Sir  J.  Hawley's  Blue  Gown,  4  yrs.  8st.  101b.  (Wells)         .     2 
Mr.  W.  Graham's  ch.  f.  Formosa,  4  yrs.  8st.  71b.  (Fordham)      3 
Count  F.  de  Lagrange's  Trocad^ro,  5  yrs.  9st.  81b.  (Chal- 
loner)  .........     4 

Mr.  Johnstone's  c.  Thorwaldsen,  8  yrs.  7st.  51b.  (Hudson)    (die.) 

Betting : — 6  to  4  agst  Blue  Gown,  5  to  2  agst  Formosa,  4  to  1 
agst  Brigantine,  5  to  1  agst  Thorwaldsen,  and  10  to  1  agst 
Trocadero. 

Having  performed  their  toilets,  the  five  runners  were  marshalled 
round  the  royal  enclosure  prior  to  taking  their  preliminary  canter, 
which  ceremony  being  over,  they  trotted  down  to  the  post,  and 
were  immediately  despatched  on  their  way  at  a  slow  pace.  Thor- 
waldsen, over-pulling  Hudson,  was  the  first  to  show  in  the  van, 
but  after  running  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  he  was  steadied,  and 
Trocadero,  on  the  far  side,  went  to  the  front  and  led  past  the  stand 
clear  of  Thorwaldsen,  next  the  rails.  Blue  Gown  going  on  third, 
with  Brigantine  and  Formosa,  side  by  side,  a  length  or  so  in  their 
rear,  the  pace  being  extremely  slow.  Rounding  the  top  turn, 
Challoner  increased  his  lead,  and  commenced  the  descent  of  the  hill 
half  a  length  in  advance  of  the  North  country  representative,  close 
up  with  whom  lay  the  favourite,  Brigantine,  and  Formosa,  the  lot, 
as  they  entered  the  Swinley  Mile  Bottom,  getting  on  closer  terms. 
In  this  order  they  proceeded  to  the  turn  into  the  Old  Course,  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  home,  rounding  which  Thorwaldsen,  again 
having  the  best  of  Hudson,  rushed  to  the  front,  and  for  a  few  strides 
headed  Trocadero,  the  pair  being  closely  pursued  by  Blue  Gown  and 
Brigantine.  Here  the  latter,  as  they  came  over  the  road,  quitted  her 
rearward  position  and  joined  issue  with  the  leaders,  the  pace  mend- 
ing considerably  as  they  came  towards  the  bend  for  home.  Here 
Trocadero  was  beaten,  and  was  immediately  headed  by  Brigantine, 
who  came  up  on  the  inside,  and  joined  Thorwaldsen,  with  Blue 
Gown  and  Formosa  on  the  outside,  the  lot  nmning  closely  together 
to  half-way  up  the  hill,  where  the  latter  gave  way.  Blue  Gown 
here  closed  with  the  leaders,  and  as  they  neared  the  enclosure  he 
headed  Thorwaldsen  and  challenged  Sir  Frederick  Johnstone's  filly, 
and  for  a  few  strides  the  issue  became  most  interesting ;  but  upon 
Butler  calling  upon  the  Oaks  winner  she  drew  away  and  won  very 
cleverly  by  a  length  from  the  favourite,  who  defeated  Thorwaldsen 
a  neck   for  second  honours,  the  latter  finishing  four  lengths   in 
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advance  of  Formosa  and  Trocad^ro.  On  returning  to  scale  Hudson 
was  found  unable  to  draw  the  weighty  and  was  disqualified^  and 
Formosa  thereby,  fortunately  for  her  backers,  secured  the  place  bets. 
The  time,  as  taken  by  Benson's  chronograph,  was  4  min.  40;]^  sec. 
Time  of  1868  race,  4  min.  38;]^  sec. 

—  Dreadful  Explosion  at  the  Ferndale  Colliery. — An  ex- 
plosion occurred  at  the  Ferndale  Colliery,  in  Glamorganshire,  about 
half-past  seven  o'clock  a.m.  Between  500  and  600  men  were 
employed  in  the  colliery,  which  was  divided  into  three  districts. 
The  explosion  occurred  in  the  Dufiiryn  district,  where  120  men 
were  working.  The  men  from  other  districts  escaped  unhurt,  and 
many  also  escaped  from  the  DuSryn  side.  The  same  colliery, 
on  November  9,  1867,  was  the  scene  of  the  most  dreadful 
colliery  accident  ever  known  in  South  Wales.  On  that  occasion 
168  persons  lost  their  lives.  The  colliery,  one  of  the  most  important 
in  South  Wales,  is  owned  by  Messrs.  David  Davis  and  Sons,  the 
steam  colliery  proprietors  in  the  Aberdare  Valley.  It  is  the  only 
pit  which  taps  rich  beds  of  the  best  South  Wales  steam  coals  yet 
to  be  worked.  It  is  situated  at  the  top  of  a  valley  called  the 
Rhondda  Fach,  which  branches  out  of  the  Bhondda  proper  at 
Forth,  a  station  half-way  between  Cardifi*  and  Merthyr,  on  the  TaflF 
Vale  Railway.  A  branch  line  of  the  Taff  Vale  Railway  runs  up  to 
the  colliery,  a  distance  of  somewhat  more  than  four  miles.  It  is 
used  only  for  mineral  traffic,  and  hence  Ferndale,  though  now  con- 
taining 1000  inhabitants,  is  practically  without  railway  accommoda- 
tion, and  cut  ofi*  from  the  outer  world  by  lofty  ranges  of  mountains. 
The  colliery  extends  over  nearly  1200  acres,  and  of  these  about  80 
were  in  work  at  the  time  of  the  last  explosion.  It  is  sunk  to  a 
depth  of  280  yards  through  four  fine  seams  of  coal,  which  are 
respectively  2  feet  9  inches,  4  feet,  6  feet,  and  9  feet  in  thickness. 
The  only  seam  worked,  however,  is  that  4  feet  thick,  in  which  both 
explosions  occurred.  It  supplies  the  celebrated  Merthyr  steam  coal, 
which  has  won  so  high  a  reputation  for  the  Welsh  coal. 

For  a  day  or  two  previous  to  the  explosion  the  barometer  indi- 
cated an  increasing  density  of  the  atmosphere,  and  on  the  morning 
of  the  accident  it  was  exceedingly  close  in  some  parts  of  the  district. 
The  men  went  in  to  work  at  the  usual  hour,  and  by  seven  between 
500  and  600  had  gone  down  and  distributed  themselves  through 
the  several  districts,  from  110  to  120  of  them  going  into  the  south 
or  Dufiryn  division  of  the  pit.  The  firemen  had  previously  reported 
that  all  was  right,  and  the  overman  and  resident  manager  had  been 
there  according  to  custom.  Every  thing  went  well  until  twenty 
minutes  past  seven,  when  there  was  a  loud  explosion  in  the  Dufiryn 
workings,  and  in  a  moment  all  the  roadways  and  airways  of  that 
district  were  choked  with  clouds  of  dust,  carried  forward  by  the 
blast  to  the  upcast  shaft;.  In  a  moment  those  who  had  escaped  the 
fire  made  their  way  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  but,  unfortunately, 
the  violence  of  the  concussion  had  driven  out  the  supports,  knocked 
down  the  air  passages,  and  caused  such  enormous  fragments  of  the 
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roof  to  fall,  that  many  parts  of  the  workings  were  effectually  cut  off 
from  ventilation.  Tlie  colliers  perished  in  their  dreadful  prison, 
suffocated  by  the  choke-damp.  Of  the  whole  number,  about  one- 
half  came  out  alive.  The  rest  were  killed.  The  men  working  at 
the  bottom  of  the  shaft  were  aware  in  a  moment  that  some  disaster 
had  happened,  and  signalled  to  the  banksman,  but  he  had  previously 
seen  the  cloud  of  dust  ascend  the  flue,  and  knew  what  was  the 
matter.  The  explosion,  though  fearfully  violent  in  the  spot  where 
it  occurred,  was  not  of  sufficient  force  to  make  itself  distinctly  heard 
or  felt  in  the  other  districts.  The  dust  driven  onwards  along  the 
airways  had  its  effect  upon  the  ventilation  of  the  Blaenllecha  dis- 
trict, and  thus  the  workmen  knew  there  that  something  serious  had 
happened,  and  came  out ;  but  in  the  Rhondda  division  many  of  the 
colliers  knew  nothing  of  the  occurrence  until  they  were  told  of  it. 
All  hands  then  left  their  working  places  and  came  out.  On  the 
surface,  besides  the  blast  of  dust  up  the  ventilating  flue,  there  was 
a  slight  vibration  of  the  houses,  which  was  not  misunderstood  by 
the  occupants,  for  they  came  running  in  large  numbers  to  the  pit, 
unfortunately  to  have  their  worst  fears  confirmed.  Immediately  on 
becoming  aware  of  the  explosion,  the  resident  manager,  Mr.  Rees, 
formerly  underviewer  of  the  Deep  Duffryn  Colliery  at  Mountain 
Ash,  descended  with  the  overman  and  a  band  of  workmen,  who 
readily  offered  their  services  on  the  hazardous  duty.  Messengers 
were  at  the  same  time  despatched  for  Mr.  Richard  Bedlington,  the 
chief  viewer  and  manager  of  Messrs.  Davis^s  collieries,  and  to  the 
principals  and  agent  of  the  firm — the  head,  Mr.  David  Davis,  being 
at  the  time  in  North  Wales.  The  intelligence  spread  with  great 
rapidity  when  it  reached  the  neighbouring  valley,  and  in  a  short 
time  hundreds  of  persons  were  crossing  the  mountains  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  pit,  to  learn  what  had  happened  to  their  friends.  Fern- 
dale  being  a  sort  of  rendezvous  for  colliers  from  all  parts  of  the 
district  when  seeking  employment.  The  doctors  of  the  works  were 
promptly  in  attendance  to  aid  the  injured;  but,  unfortunately,  their 
services  were  not  required  in  many  cases,  the  majority  of  those  who 
came  within  the  area  of  the  explosion  having  fatal  injuries  which 
placed  them  beyond  the  resources  of  human  skill.  In  consequence 
of  the  number  of  falls,  the  work  of  recovery  proceeded  very  slowly ; 
there  was  an  abundance  of  air  sent  down  the  shaft,  but  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  air  courses  rendered  it  impossible  to  distribute  it  pro- 
perly in  the  Duffryn  district,  and  the  falls  had  liberated  much  fresh 
explosive  gas,  so  as  to  render  the  labours  of  the  searching  parties 
extremely  hazardous  to  themselves.  Besides  the  risk  of  an  ex- 
plosion, the  place  was  full  of  choke-damp,  and  one  of  the  volunteers 
narrowly  escaped  with  his  life,  he  having  been  sent  out  of  the  pit 
insensible  from  inhalation  of  foul  air.  A  few  hours  afterwards 
another  person,  the  foreman  of  the  detachment,  had  to  be  sent  out 
exhausted  from  the  same  cause.  By  a  continual  change  of  working 
parties,  however,  the  work  was  kept  in  constant  progress,  and  thus 
by  ton  o'clock  more  than  a  dozen  bodies  had  been  removed,  and  by 
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twelve  there  were  nearly  forty  brought  to  bank.  After  that  hour 
the  recovery  proceeded  very  slowly,  in  consequence  of  the  numerous 
falls  from  beneath  which  some  of  the  bodies  had  to  be  dug  out. 
Those  who  were  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  explosion 
were  frightfully  burnt  and  disfigured,  having  been  blown  about 
with  incredible  violence,  until  men's  bodies  had  lost  all  resemblance 
to  those  of  human  beings.  Those,  on  the  contrary,  who  escaped 
the  fire  but  were  overtaken  by  the  after-damp  were  little  injured, 
and  bore  a  placid  look.  At  the  bottom  of  the  pit  the  bodies  were 
wrapped  in  canvas  before  being  sent  up,  to  conceal  the  horrible 
injuries  they  had  received  from  the  gaze  of  the  crowds  through 
which  they  were  carried.  In  most  of  the  cases  of  burning  it  was 
impossible  to  identify  the  bodies  from  the  features.  The  proportion 
of  deaths  from  burning  was,  however,  very  much  smaller  than  at 
the  explosion  of  1867.  On  this  occasion  the  after-damp  was  the 
chief  cause  of  death.  The  number  of  bodies  recovered  by  ten 
o'clock  was  nearly  twenty,  and  by  twelve  they  had  increased  to 
thirty-nine,  but  from  that  hour  to  six  o'clock  the  number  had 
increased  to  only  forty-one,  from  which  an  inference  may  be  drawn 
of  the  difficulties  encoimtered  by  the  searching  parties.  It  was 
then  calculated  that  there  must  be  about  twenty  men  in  the  work- 
ings, and  there  was  not  the  remotest  probability  of  any  of  them 
being  found  alive.  One  man,  indeed,  was  reached  before  life  was 
extinct,  but  he  died  shortly  after  being  brought  to  the  bank. 
Operations  for  the  recovery  of  the  bodies  were  continued  Regularly 
during  the  ensuing  days  by  relays  of  workmen,  but  the  progress 
made  was  slow  and  wearisome.  Eventually  the  total  number  of 
bodies  recovered  was  fifty-three. 

The  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  accident  lasted  eleven  days 
altogether.  About  thirty  witnesses  were  examined,  including  the 
managers  of  the  colliery  and  the  Government  inspectors ;  but  the 
bulk  of  the  witnesses  consisted  of  workmen  from  the  colliery.  The 
jury  returned  the  following  verdict : — "  We  find  that  the  deceased 
came  to  their  death  from  an  explosion  of  fire-damp  in  the  Ferndale 
Colliery,  but  we  have  not  sufficient  evidence  to  satisfy  us  as  to 
where  it  arose.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  air  was  not  properly 
distributed  over  the  whole  of  the  pit,  and  that  the  windways  are 
not  of  sufficient  size.  We  regret  that  we  should  have  to  investi- 
gate another  explosion  in  the  colliery  so  soon  after  the  terrible 
catastrophe  of  1867.  We  regret  also  that  the  suggestions  of  the 
jury  on  that  occasion  have  not  all  been  carried  out  fully  by  the 
manager  and  officials  of  the  pit.  The  evidence  shows  a  lamentable 
want  of  care  on  the  part  of  the  officers  of  the  pit.  We  beg  to  offer 
the  following  suggestions : — First,  that  a  Government  inspector 
should  visit  every  pit  once  in  three  months,  and  that  a  sufficient 
number  of  sub-inspectors  should  be  appointed  with  proper  au- 
thority; secondly,  we  think  that  all  officers  having  the  charge 
of  collieries  should  imdergo  an  examination  and  obtain  a  certificate 
of  their  qualification  before  they  are  allowed  to  undertake  their 
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duties ;  thirdly,  we  recommend  that  all  old  workings  be  filled  up 
immediately  after  they  are  abandoned ;  and  fourthly,  we  recom- 
mend that  the  resident  manager  should  have  the  sole  control  and 
management  of  the  workings  of  the  mine/^ 

17.  Explosion  at  the  Hanworth  Powder  Mills. — A  frightful 
explosion  occurred  this  afternoon  at  the  powder  mills  of  Messrs. 
Curtis  and  Harvey,  at  Hanworth,  lying  midway  between  Hounslow 
and  Twickenham.  It  appears  that  the  work  at  the  mills  went  on 
as  usual  up  to  forty-five  minutes  past  three  p.m.,  when  about 
eighty  men  were  busy  in  the  buildings.  About  this  time  two 
explosions  occurred  in  rapid  succession,  which  blew  down  all  the 
buildings  near  the  glazing-house.  Bricks  and  timber  were  hurled 
to  great  distances,  and  the  trees  around  rent  into  shreds  and  scat- 
tered about.  When  the  smoke  and  dust  had  cleared  away,  Mr. 
Brown,  the  manager  of  the  mills,  and  a  number  of  assistants  set  to 
work  to  ascertain  what  damage  had  been  done,  and  a  number  of 
men  were  told  ofi"  as  a  guard  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  a  crowd  that 
had  begun  to  collect.  The  roll  of  workmen  was  then  called  over, 
and  it  was  found  that  the  following  were  missing  : — William  Pen- 
fold,  single  man;  Richard  Fullmn,  married;  Samuel  Gardner, 
married ;  and  a  lad  of  fifteen,  named  HoUoway.  An  examination 
of  the  ruins  showed  that  ten  of  the  houses  had  been  totally 
destroyed,  and  many  others  seriously  injured.  These  included 
storing,  dr}'ing,  and  glazing-houses.  A  charge-house  had  been 
also  blown  up,  although  built  underground,  arched  over  with 
bricks,  and  covered  with  earth.  On  examining  further  it  was 
discovered  that  every  building  near  the  stream  had  been  destroyed. 
The  lad  HoUoway  was  at  the  moment  of  the  explosion  riding  past, 
and  both  he  and  the  horse  were  blown  to  some  distance  and  killed. 
As  the  ruins  were  removed  the  remains  of  those  killed  were  found 
in  every  direction,  torn  to  pieces  and  disfigured  in  such  a  way  that 
identification  was  impossible.  Dr.  Douglas,  of  Twickenham,  was 
sent  for,  and  attended  to  the  wounded,  of  whom  there  were  upwards 
of  twenty,  including  two  women.  The  concussion  was  felt  ten 
miles  off,  and  in  the  towns  and  villages  adjacent  to  the  mills 
considerable  damage  was  done  to  buildings.  At  Twickenham- 
common  the  windows  of  houses  were  shattered,  and  the  buildings 
themselves  shaken  to  the  very  foundation.  The  greatest  excite- 
ment prevailed  at  Hanworth. 

19.  Opening  of  a  New  Park  for  Southwark. — A  new  park 
was  opened  at  Rotherhithe  by  Sir  John  Thwaites,  Chairman  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works;  and,  judging  from  the  numbers 
who  congregated  to  witness  the  ceremony,  ^e  people  seemed  to 
highly  appreciate  the  boon  which  had  been  conferred  upon  them. 
The  streets  had  a  very  gay  aspect,  flags  and  bunting  being  dis- 
played in  all  directions;  and,  in  spite  of  the  inclement  weather, 
most  of  those  assembled  seemed  to  be  people  of  the  working-classes 
who  had  put  on  their  best  attire  in  honour  of  the  occasion. 
Shortly  after  half-past  two  o'clock  the  10th  and  28rd,  or  4th, 
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Administrative  Battalion  of  Surrey  Rifle  Volunteers^  numbering 
between  400  and  600  men,  marched  into  the  park  enclosure^  and 
took  up  position  as  a  guard  of  honour^  under  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Payne.  Near  the  grand  entrance  a  platform  had  been  erected, 
upon  which  were  the  representatives  of  different  parish  vestries. 
Ijhe  proceedings  of  the  opening  ceremony  were  brief  but  appro- 
priate. A  procession  was  formed  which  marched  round  the  park. 
At  different  spots  trees  in  commemoration  of  the  day's  event  were 
planted  by  the  two  members  for  the  borough  of  Southwark  (Mr. 
Layard  and  Mr.  Locke),  by  Sir  John  Thwaites,  and  by  Mr.  C. 
Westerton.  Addresses  were  then  delivered  to  the  meeting,  and 
Sir  John  Thwaites  declared,  on  behalf  of  the  Metropolitan  JBoard 
of  Works,  the  park  to  be  duly  open  to  the  public — an  announce- 
ment which  was  received  with  loud  cheers.  The  fact  of  the  park 
having  been  declared  open  was  announced  to  the  persons  outside 
by  the  firing  of  guns  and  the  playing  of  the  National  Anthem. 
The  gates  of  the  enclosure  were  then  &rown  open^  and  thousands 
of  persons  at  once  rushed  in,  cheering  with  the  utmost  goodwill  as 
they  did  so.  After  addresses  from  Mr.  John  Locke,  Q.C.,  M.P., 
and  Mr.  Layard,  the  proceedings  were  brought  to  a  close. 

22.  Visit  op  the  Viceroy  op  Egypt. — His  Highness  Ismael 
Pasha,  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  paid  a  second  visit  to  our  shores  (his 
first  having  taken  place  in  1867),  and  during  his  short  stay 
of  eight  days  had  his  time  well  occupied  with  fetes,  reviews,  and 
banquets. 

The  Viceroy,  who  left  Paris  in  the  morning  for  England,  vid 
Calais,  accompanied  by  Nubar  Pasha,  arrived  at  Dover  on  board 
H.M.S.  "  Enchantress,^'  Captain  Petley,  at  1.40  p.m. 

His  Highness,  after  taking  limcheon,  left  Dover  at  3.4  p.m. 
for  Charing-cross,  by  special  train,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Eborall  and  Mr.  Cockbum,  and  alighted  at  the  Charing-cross 
station  at  a  quarter  before  five  o'clock.  A  guard  of  honour  of  the 
Foot  Guards,  with  the  band  and  colours,  was  drawn  up  on  the 
western  platform,  and  an  escort  of  Life  Guards  should  have 
awaited  the  Viceroy  at  the  entrance  to  the  station.  The  escort, 
however,  came  too  late. 

Soon  after  four  o'clock  five  of  the  royal  carriages  had  taken  up 
positions  inside  the  station,  and  precisely  at  a  quarter  to  five  the 
royal  train  glided  alongside  the  platform.  At  that  moment  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  drove  into  the  station  in  a 
private  carriage,  and  tendered  a  royal  greeting  in  the  name  of  the 
Queen  to  the  Viceroy.  The  Prince  and  the  Viceroy  at  once 
entered  the  first  State  carriage,  and  his  Highnesses  suite  having 
taken  their  seats  in  the  other  carriages,  the  illustrious  party  drove 
ofi*  to  Buckingham  Palace,  amid  cheers  from  the  crowd  outside 
the  station.  A  large  number  of  persons  also  lined  the  route  from 
Charing-cross,  down  Parliament-street,  through  the  Horse  Guards, 
and  St.  James's-park ;  and  his  Highness,  as  he  passed  along, 
gracefully  acknowledged  the  salutations  of  the  multitude. 
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In  the  evening  the  Viceroy  honoured  the  Royal  Italian  Opera 
with  his  presence. 

On  the  23rd  his  Highness  was  present  at  a  State  concert  at 
Buckingham  Palace. 

On  the  24th  the  Viceroy  inspected  the  Metropolitan  Railway, 
and  travelled  the  entire  length  of  the  line.  He  also  visited  the 
Thames  Embankment ;  and  in  the  evening,  attended  by  a  numerous 
suite,  left  Buckingham  Palace  for  Windsor  Castle,  on  a  visit  to 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen.  Their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales,  and  Prince  Hassan,  the  Viceroy's  son,  accom- 
panied his  Highness.  The  distinguished  party  travelled  by  the 
Great  Western  Railway  to  Windsor  in  the  splendid  suite  of  State 
saloons  belonging  to  that  company,  and  arrived  at  seven  o'clock. 
A  guard  of  honour,  consisting  of  100  rank  and  file  of  the  2nd 
battalion  of  Grenadier  Guards,  was  mounted  in  the  railway- 
station  yard.  It  was  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Buller,  with 
whom  were  Captain  Fludyer  and  Lieutenant  Boswall.  Colonel 
King,  the  Commandant  of  the  battalion,  and  Lord  Hinchingbrook, 
Captain  and  Adjutant,  were  also  in  attendance.  The  Grenadier 
Guards'  band,  under  Mr.  Godfrey,  in  State  uniform,  was  drawn 
up  on  the  right  of  the  guard  of  honour.  As  the  train  drew  up  at 
the  platform  the  band  struck  up  the  Egyptian  National  Hymn.  Six 
of  Her  Majesty's  carriages  were  in  waiting.  The  first  carriage  was 
drawn  by  four  grays,  with  outriders  in  scarlet,  the  postilions  in 
their  blue  liveries.  The  Princess  of  Wales  entered  the  carriage 
first,  the  Viceroy  took  his  seat  next  the  Princess,  who  looked 
exceedingly  well;  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Prince  Hassan 
sat  opposite,  and  the  carriage  drove  ofi*  to  the  Castle,  by  way  of 
Castle-hill,  and  up  to  the  grand  entrance,  amid  the  cheers  of  a 
very  large  concourse  of  spectators,  who  crowded  the  streets  and 
the  approaches  to  the  railway  station.  Lieutenant-General  F.  H. 
Seymour  was  at  the  station  to  welcome  his  Highness,  and  at  the 
moment  of  arrival  despatched  a  special  mounted  messenger  to  the 
Castle  to  convey  to  Her  Majesty  an  immediate  notification  of  the 
fact.  In  the  five  succeeding  carriages  were  Prince  Toussoum  (the 
Viceroy^s  second  son).  Lord  Alfred  Paget,  Lieutenant-General 
F.  H.  Seymour,  Lieutenant- Colonel  Cavendish,  the  Turkish  Am- 
bassador, Nubar  Pasha,  Colonel  Stanton,  and  a  numerous  retinue 
of  Orientals,  in  dark-blue  uniform,  with  the  fez.  There  was  not 
any  cavalry  escort.  The  streets  were  gaily  decorated  with  flags^ 
and  the  bells  of  St.  G^orge^s  Chapel  were  rung.  The  Mayor  of 
Windsor  (Mr.  Thomas  Chamberlain),  wearing  his  gold  chain  of 
oflSce,  and  several  members  of  the  Corporation,  were  at  the  entrance 
of  Her  Majesty^s  waiting-room.  Afterwards  the  Viceroy,  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  and  a  select  party  dined  with  the 
Queen.  Her  Majesty's  private  band  was  in  attendance.  Their 
Royal  Highnesses  Prince  and  Princess  Christian  drove  from 
Frogmore  up  to  the  Long-walk,  and  direct  to  the  grand  entrance 
of  the  Castle,  to  join  their  illustrious  relatives,  and  to  meet  Her 
Majesty's  distinguished  guest. 
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The  next  day  the  Viceroy  returned  to  town,  and  dined  with  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  at  Marlborough  House,  where  a 
distinguished  party  had  been  invited  to  meet  him.  The  band  of 
the  Grenadier  Guards  was  in  attendance. 

After  dinner  the  Prince  and  Princess  gave  a  concert,  at  which 
the  following  artistes  had  the  honour  of  performing: — Madame 
Patti,  Mdlle.  Christine  Nilsson,  Signer  Grardoni,  and  Mr.  Santley  \ 
Mr.  Halle  and  Mr.  W.  G.  Cusins  presided  at  the  pianoforte. 

His  Highness,  with  the  members  of  his  suite,  afterwards  went 
to  the  Cal^onian  Ball,  at  Willises  Rooms. 

On  the  26th  his  Highness  went  again  to  Windsor,  where  he  was 
entertained  with  a  re\dew  in  Windsor-park. 

In  the  evening  the  Viceroy,  accompanied  by  Prince  Toussoum, 
attended  the  performance  of  the  French  plays  at  St.  Jameses 
Theatre. 

The  next  day  the  Viceroy  visited  the  Zoological  Gkirdens.  His 
Highness  and  tiie  members  of  his  suite  arrived  about  half-past  five 
o^clock,  at  which  hour  the  promenades  were  crowded  with  oompanj. 
His  Highness  was  received  by  Viscount  Walden^  President  of  the 
Zoological  Society,  Mr.  Sclater,  the  Secretary,  with  several  mem- 
bers of  the  Council,  and  Mr.  Bartlett,  the  Superintendent,  being 
in  attendance  to  conduct  the  illustrious  party  through  the  gardens. 
The  Prince  of  Wales,  who  had  arrived  about  half  an  hour  before 
the  Viceroy,  met  his  Highness  near  the  elephant-house,  where  at 
the  moment  three  leviathan  specimens  of  this  tribe  were  disporting 
in  their  bath.  After  having  made  a  complete  circuit,  the  Viceroy 
left  the  gardens  with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  having  been  every 
where  received  with  the  most  respectful  salutations.  His  Highness 
afterwards  dined  with  the  Duke  of  Cambridge. 

On  the  28th  the  Viceroy  was  present  at  a  grand  dSjeuner,  given 
in  his  honour  by  the  Queen  at  Buckingham  Palace;  and  in  the 
evening  he  was  entertained  at  a  grand  banquet  at  Stafford  House 
by  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Sutherland.  About  forty  persons 
were  of  the  company  at  dinner,  amongst  whom  was  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Didce  of  Cambridge;  and  their  Royal  Highnesses 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  favoured  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
with  their  presence  at  the  evening  party,  which  was  attended  by 
300  persons,  at  a  later  hour. 

On  the  29th  a  grand  public  festival  was  given  in  honour  of  the 
Viceroy  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  which  was  likewise  attended  by  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales.  The  whole  vast  assembly,  which 
thronged  the  floor  and  galleries,  was  reckoned  at  30,000"persons. 
There  were  three  royal  boxes ;  the  centre  one  for  the  Viceroy  of 
Egypt  and  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  sitting  together, 
witii  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  and  several  of  their 
party ;  the  other  two  for  different  members  of  their  suite.  These 
boxes  were  splendidly  ftimished,  and  sumptuously  decorated ;  and 
so  were  the  ante-rooms,  the  private  corridors,  and  a  banquet-room 
overlooking  the  gardens  and  fountains,  where  the  Duke  of  Suther- 
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land  had  caused  a  choice  repast  to  be  prepared  for  the  rojal  partj. 
There  was  a  concert,  which  comprised  some  of  the  finest  sacred 
music  of  Handel,  Mendelsohn,  Mozart,  Rossini,  and  Costaj  per- 
formed by  an  orchestra  and  chorus  of  3000,  under  the  direction 
of  Sir  Michael  Costa,  the  arrangements  having  been  made  by  the 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society.  At  ten  o'clock  there  was  a  splendid 
display  of  fireworks  in  the  gardens,  with  several  novel  and  beautiful 
pyrotechnic  effects. 

The  next  morning  the  Viceroy,  accompanied  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  inspected  the  Fire  Brigade 
in  the  gardens  of  Buckiugham  Palace.  Eighteen  of  the  largest 
steam  fire-engines,  one  manual  engine,  two  fire-escapes,  and  nearly 
a  hundred  firemen  in  full  uniform  were  on  the  ground.  The  engines 
and  the  fire-escapes  were  tested  in  every  way,  to  the  entire  satis- 
faction of  the  Viceroy,  who  complimented  Captain  Shaw  very 
highly  on  the  excellence  of  all  his  arrangements,  and  the  eflacienoy 
of  his  men.  Later  in  the  day  his  Highness  visited  the  Arehhishop 
of  Canterbury,  the  Turkish  Ambassador,  the  French  Ambassador, 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  and 
Earl  Granville,  and  dined  with  Frances  Countess  Waldegrave  and 
the  Bight  Hon.  Chichester  Fortescue  at  Strawberry-hill. 

Among  the  guests  were  the  Duke  of  Cambrid^,  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  de  Chartres,  the  Count  and  Countess  de  Paris,  and  Prince 
Teck.  Later  in  the  evening  the  Dowager  Countess  of  Waldegrave 
gave  a  ball,  at  which  the  Prince  and   Princess   of  Wales  were 


On  July  1  the  Viceroy  left  Buckingham  Palace  at  ll.SO 
a.m.  for  the  Charing-cross  station,  the  carriages  being  escorted 
by  a  detachment  of  the  Life  Guards.  Here  his  Highness  took 
leave  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  started  for  Dover,  on  his  way 
to  Brussels,  at  which  latter  place  he  arrived  at  9.45  p.m. 

26,  Royal  Review  at  Windsoe, — The  Queen  entertained  the 
Viceroy  of  Egypt  with  a  review  of  five  thousand  troops,  com- 
prising the  household  cavalry,  the  Life  Guards,  the  three  regi- 
ments of  Foot  Guards,  and  some  of  the  Royal  Artillery  and  Horse 
Artillery,  in  Windsor  Great-park.  The  other  troops  in  attendance, 
which  did  not  take  a  principal  active  part,  were  the  5th  Dragoon 
Guards,  to  furnish  escorts;  some  detachments  of  the  5th  Fusiliers, 
7tb  Royal  Fusiliers,  and  23rd  Royal  Welsh  Fusiliers,  which  came 
from  Aldershott  on  the  22nd  to  pitch  tents,  and  form  an  encamp- 
ment ;  and  the  A  troop  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  which  came  on 
the  24th,  to  construct  the  pontoon-bridge  over  the  Thames  at 
Datchet.  A  pontoon-bridge  was  laid  across  the  river  in  ten 
minutes,  on  the  morning  of  the  review,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Queen,  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  and  Prince  Christian.  The  troop  of 
Royal  Engineers  employed  in  this  operation  consisted  of  six  officers 
and  I6U  men,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Micklem.  As  soon 
as  the  bridge  was  laid,  three  battalions  of  Guards,  one  of  the 
Grenadiers,  and  two  of  the  Scots  Fusihers,  marched  over  it  to  the 
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place  of  rendezvous.  This  was  in  the  open  green  space,  1300 
yards  long  by  900  yards  wide,  lying  between  Queen  Anne^s-ride 
and  the  Long-walk,  where  the  Volunteer  Review  was  held  last 
year.  The  ground  was  kept  by  several  hundred  metropolitan, 
county,  and  Windsor  police,  by  the  dragoons,  and  by  the  infantry 
soldiers  of  the  Line.  An  immense  number  of  spectators,  in 
carriages,  on  horseback,  and  on  foot,  were  assembled  to  view  the 
grand  military  spectacle.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  troops 
comprised  in  the  review  : — 1st  Life  Guards — 24  officers,  248  men, 
and  275  horses ;  2nd  Life  Guards — 23  officers,  236  men,  and  259 
horses;  Royal  Horse  Guards — 22  officers,  240  men,  and  262 
horses;  Royal  Horse  Artillery,  C  troop,  C  brigade — 7  officers,  181 
men,  and  141  horses;  Royal  Artillery,  B  battery,  4th  brigade — 
5  officers,  107  men,  and  262  horses.  Icdfantry : — Grenadier  Guards, 
second  battalion — 27  officers,  653  men,  and  4  horses;  third 
battalion — 28  officers,  635  men,  and  4  horses ;  Coldstream  Guards^ 
first  battalion — 29  officers,  659  men,  and 4  horses;  second  battalion 
— 30  officers,  583  men,  and  4  horses ;  Scots  Fusilier  Guards,  first 
battalion — 33  officers,  674  men,  and  4  horses ;  second  battalion — 
28  officers,  622  men,  and  4  horses  :  making  a  total  of  266  officers, 
4788  men,  and  1045  horses.  The  whole  was  under  the  command 
of  General  the  Earl  of  Lucan,  G.C.B.  Lord  George  Paget  com- 
manded the  household  cavalry;  Major- General  F.  W.  Hamilton 
commanded  the  brigade  of  Foot  Guards ;  and  Lieutenant- Colonel 
Alfred  Light  commanded  the  Artillery.  The  line  was  formed  at 
half-past  four  o^clock,  nearly  parallel  with  the  Long-walk,  the 
spectators  being  placed  in  front  of  Queen  Anne^s-ride.  The 
Foot  Guards  were  in  the  centre,  the  Artillery  on  the  right,  and 
the  Horse  Guards  on  the  left.  They  marched  past  the  royal 
standard,  where  sat  the  Queen  and  her  Oriental  guest,  with  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  and  the 
rest  of  the  royal  party;  after  which  a  series  of  manoeuvres  was 
performed,  displaying  some  movements  of  an  imaginary  battle. 
This  being  over,  the  whole  force  advanced  in  three  lines,  and  saluted 
Her  Majesty,  which  brought  the  review  to  a  conclusion. 

28.  Shocking  Tragedy  in  the  City. — Early  this  morning  a 
whole  family,  consisting  of  the  father,  mother,  and  six  children, 
were  found  dead  in  a  house  in  Hosier-lane,  Smithfield,  and  imder 
circumstances  which  left  no  doubt  that  they  had  perished  from  the 
effects  of  poison.  Their  names  were  Walter  James  Duggen,  the 
father,  thirty-eight  years  of  age ;  Emma  Duggen,  the  wife  and 
mother,  forty ;  Walter  James,  their  eldest  son,  thirteen  years  old ; 
Emma,  twelve  years ;  Jessie,  six  :  Herbert  Thomas,  four ;  George 
Henry,  three  years;  and  Ada  Frances,  fourteen  months.  The 
father  was  a  working  silversmith  in  the  employment  of  Messrs. 
Chawner  and  Co.,  who  have  extensive  premises  used  as  a  manufac- 
tory and  offices  in  Hosier-lane,  and,  with  his  family,  occupied  an 
adjoining  house  belonging  to  the  firm,  living  rent-free.  He  had 
been  in  that  service  about  six  or  seven  years,  and  was  supposed  to 
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have  come  from  Bristol.  Latterly,  however,  he  had  fallen  into  ill- 
health,  and  had  been  obliged,  on  medical  advice,  to  relinquish  his 
employment,  and  with  it  the  house  he  occupied  under  his  masters. 
Whether  or  not  that  had  preyed  upon  his  mind  may  now  never  be 
known.  A  letter  in  the  father's  own  hand  led  to  the  discovery  of 
the  tragedy.  It  was  addressed  to  the  police  authorities  in  Smith- 
field,  where  there  is  a  district  police-station,  and  was  to  the  eflTect 
that  if  they  went  to  the  house.  No.  15,  Hosier-lane,  this  morning, 
they  would  find  something  to  interest  them.  That  letter,  which 
had  been  posted  the  previous  day,  was  delivered  about  eight  or 
half-past  eight  o'clock  this  morning,  and  on  their  going  to  the 
house  indicated,  which  they  did  immediately  afterwards,  they  did 
indeed  find  something  which  interested  them  painfully.  They 
found  the  front  door  locked  on  the  inside,  but  obtained  admission 
through  a  window  at  the  back.  It  was  a  house  of  two  floors,  a 
first  and  second,  immediately  over  some  workshops,  and  the  deceased 
man,  Duggen,  and  his  family,  had  occupied  it,  using  the  first  floor 
as  a  sitting-room  and  kitchen,  and  the  upper  floor,  consisting  of 
two  apartments,  as  bedrooms.  On  a  bed  in  the  front  room  lay  the 
dead  bodies  of  the  mother  and  of  three  of  the  youngest  children, 
one  on  each  side  of  her,  and  the  other  across  the  foot  of  the  bed. 
The  dead  bodies  of  the  daughters,  Emma  and  Jessie,  were  stretched 
upon  another  bed  in  the  same  room,  and  that  of  the  eldest  boy, 
Walter  James,  upon  an  adjoining  crib,  while  the  body  of  the  father 
lay  alone  in  the  back  room.  A  bottle  about  three  or* four  inches 
long,  labelled  "  Hydrocyanic  acid,^'  and  "  Poison,''  the  last-men- 
tioned word  being  in  conspicuous  letters,  was  found  in  one  of  the 
bedrooms,  and  another,  precisely  the  same  in  size,  appearance,  and 
label,  in  a  room  below.  Neither  bottle  bore  the  name  of  the  seller. 
A  family  Bible,  containing  the  names  and  dates  of  birth  of  the 
father  and  mother  and  of  the  several  children,  written  on  a  fly-leaf, 
and  with  the  marriage  certificate  of  the  heads  of  the  little  house- 
hold attached,  was  likewise  found  in  one  of  the  rooms  on  the  second 
floor,  and  by  it  the  police  were  able  to  ascertain  the  names  and  ages 
of  the  family.  The  whole  of  the  dead  bodies  (eight  in  number) 
were  in  their  night-dresses,  and  lay  in  an  orderly  manner,  mostly 
on  their  backs,  and  just  as  if  they  had  resigned  themselves  to  sleep 
for  the  night.  The  features  of  all  of  them  were  placid  and  com- 
posed, and  there  were  no  evidences  of  any  struggle.  The  lips  of 
most  of  them  were  compressed,  and  on  those  of  one  or  two  there 
was  a  slight  appearance  of  a  bluish  fluid,  or  discoloration. 

Tlie  inquest  on  the  bodies  was  held,  on  the  30th,  by  Mr.  Payne. 
From  the  fact  that  Duggen  alone,  of  all  the  deceased  persons,  was 
found  with  his  mouth  and  eyes  open,  a  medical  witness  inferred 
that  he  had  taken  the  poison  when  awake,  while  the  others  had  had 
it  administered  to  them  in  their  sleep.  The  same  witness  was, 
however,  of  opinion  that  the  woman  must  have  consented  to  what 
had  been  done,  as  she  had  evidently  not  been  dead,  by  some  two  or 
three  hours,  so  long  as  the  children.    The  jury  found  ^^  That  Walter 
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James  and  Emma  Duggen  murdered  their  six  children^  and  after- 
wards destroyed  their  own  lives,  whilst  in  an  unsound  state  of 
mind." 

30.  Explosion  op  Nitro-glycerine. — A  frightful  accident 
occurred  six  miles  from  Carnarvon.  Four  tons  of  nitro-glycerine 
formed  pai-t  of  a  cargo  from  Hamburg  to  Carnarvon,  consigned  to 
Messrs.  de  Winton  and  Co.,  for  Messrs.  Webb  and  Cragg,  Glyn- 
rhonwy  Slate  Quarry,  Llanberis,  sole  agents  in  Carnarvonshire  for 
nitro-glycerine,  used  instead  of  ordinary  powder  for  blasting  rocks. 
The  ship  was  moored  in  the  river  Menai,  and  a  portion  of  the  explo- 
sive oil  having  been  placed  in  the  Llanddwyn  magazine,  the  rest  was 
brought  in  lighters  and  placed  on  the  quay  in  Carnarvon.  About 
one  o'clock,  noon,  the  hour  appointed  to  cart  that  portion  to  the 
quarries,  some  of  the  vehicles  did  not  arrive,  and,  after  a  delay 
of  some  hours,  the  two  carters  who  were  killed  undertook  to 
remove  a  portion  of  the  nitro-glycerine.  These  carts  left  about 
four  in  the  afternoon,  for  Glynrhonwy  Quarry,  one  of  the  nume- 
rous quarries  lately  opened  on  the  south  aspect  of  the  *Vale  of 
Llanberis,  and  at  the  foot  of  Snowdon.  A  portion  of  the  nitro- 
glycerine was  to  be  removed  the  following  day  to  the  Dinorwic 
Quarry.  Tlie  other  three  carts  were  left  for  the  night  in  a  closed 
coach-house,  near  Bodenalgate,  within  a  mile  of  Carnarvon,  it  being 
too  late  to  remove  the  oil  to  the  Penrhyn  Slate  Quarries.  The  two 
cart«  which  caused  the  accident,  were,  it  appeared,  in  company, 
and  were  noticed  within  a  few  yards  of  each  other  just  before  the 
explosion.  The  exact  spot  where  the  accident  occurred  was  where 
the  diversion  of  a  new  road  lately  made  by  the  Llanberis  and  Car- 
narvon Railway  joined  the  old  road,  about  400  yards  beyond  the 
centre  of  Cwm-y-glo  village,  five  miles  and  a  half  from  Carnarvon, 
and  300  yards  from  Pont  Rhyddallt,  the  bridge  that  spans  the 
narrow  water  uniting  the  upper  and  lower  lakes  of  Llanberis.  At 
the  time  the  accident  occurred,  the  quarrymen  were  returning  along 
the  road  from  their  occupations  to  Cwm-y-glo  village,  when,  sud- 
denly, without  any  warning,  the  quarrymen  in  front  of  the  carts, 
and  those  behind,  heard  one  long,  continuous  explosion,  of  terrific 
noise.  This  spot  being  surrounded  by  high  mountains  on  three 
sides,  the  echo  of  the  first  explosion  reverberated  several  times — 
as  some  of  those  that  witnessed  the  accident  reported — and  one 
mountain  seemed  to  throw  the  noise  with  quick  succession  from  one 
side  of  the  valley  to  the  other,  over  the  lakes.  The  two  lakes, 
especially  the  lower,  were  at  once  greatly  agitated.  Clouds  of  dust, 
stones,  portions  of  the  carts,  and  the  walls  around  for  two  roods, 
were  either  thrown  to  a  great  height,  or  cast  longitudinally,  either 
into  the  morass  on  one  side,  or  upon  the  rocks  adjacent. 

A  third  of  the  circumference  of  a  wheel  was  thrown  fifty  yards 
high,  and  fell  near  a  cottager's  garden,  on  the  sides  of  a  rocky  hill, 
800  yards  off;  Portions  of  flesh  and  bones  (either  human  or  those 
of  the  horses)  were  collected  indiscriminately  from  a  radius  of  fifty 
yards,  and  placed  in  cloths.    A  foot,  a  chin  covered  with  beard,  and 
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a  man^s  heart,  were  found  together  about  eight  yards  from  the  spot. 
The  Cwm-y-glo  Railway  Station  (the  nearest  building  to  the  scene 
of  the  accident) ,  an  inn,  lately  finished,  close  by,  and  several  (for- 
tunately) unfinished  houses  a  little  further  off,  as  well  as  a  chapel, 
presented  a  desolate  sight.  The  roofs  nearest  the  accident  were 
perforated  by  falling  stones,  and  Avindow-frames  were  blown  in  and 
destroyed.  The  massive  doors  of  the  goods  department  of  the 
railway  station  were  shattered,  and  windows  all  round  within  a 
radius  of  two  miles  presented  marks  of  the  explosion.  Scores  of 
men  were  thrown  down.  Those  killed  were — David  Roberts, 
thirty-five,  a  native  of  Denbigh,  married,  carter;  Evan  Jones, 
twenty-two,  Tryddyn  Llywdyn,  Carnarvon,  unmarried,  carter; 
Robert  Roberts,  twenty-six,  quarryman  (who  had  only  returned 
from  America  a  few  weeks  before) ;  a  quarryman  who  was  supposed 
to  be  passing  at  the  time,  and  another,  resident  at  Cwm-y-glo. 
About  twelve  persons  were  seriously  hurt,  and  as  many  slightlyinjured. 

The  greatest  distress  existed.  And  such  was  the  terrible  power  of 
the  oil,  that  the  spot  where  each  cart  was  supposed  to  have  been  at 
the  time  of  the  accident,  was  marked  by  two  deep,  perfectly  circular 
holes,  of  the  same  size,  each  measuring  7  feet  6  inches  in  dia- 
meter, and  7  feet  deep,  and  a  horse-length  apart.  The  stones 
appeared  to  have  been  subjected  to  a  terrible  rotatory  motion,  and 
the  holes  were  in  the  shape  of  an  inverted  cone.  The  shock  was 
experienced,  more  or  less,  for  many  miles  around. 

The  coroner's  inquest  was  held  the  following  night,  and  passed  off 
very  smoothly.  The  jury  were  from  the  neighbourhood,  being 
quarrymen,  and  gave  a  verdict  of  "  Accidental  death.'^ 


JULY. 

2.  Opening  op  a  New  Roman  Catholic  pko-Catbedral  at 
Kensington. — Archbishop  Manning,  assisted  by  several  of  his 
suffragan  bishops,  formally  opened  the  new  church  of  ''  Our  Lady 
of  Victories,^^  in  Newland-terrace,  Kensington,  which  is  intended 
henceforth  to  serve  as  the  "  pro-cathedral,^^  or  temporary  cathedral, 
of  the  archdiocese,  in  the  place  of  St.  Mary's,  Moorfields.  The 
service  was  "  Pontifical  High  Mass ;''  it  was  sung  by  Dr.  Morris, 
Bishop  of  Troy  {in  ^artibus),  and  among  the  clergy,  who  were 
present  to  the  number  of  nearly  100,  there  were  Bishops  Clifford 
(Clifton),  Ullathorne  (Birmingham),  Cornthwaite  (Beverley),  and 
several  members  of  the  Dominicans,  Passionists,  Franciscans,  and 
other  religious  orders,  in  their  strange  but  not  unpicturesque  habits. 
A  cross  was  carried  by  Sir  George  ]3owyer  before  the  Archbishop, 
who  preached  the  sermon  with  his  mitre  on  his  head  and  his  pas- 
toral staft'in  his  hand,  taking  his  text  from  2  Cor.  ii.  14 — 16.  He 
explained  the  reasons  which  had  led  the  Roman  Church  to  move 
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westward  ^'  the  seat  of  jurisdiction/'  from  Moorfields  to  Kensing- 
ton, and  added  that  such  transfer  was  but  a  type  of  the  condition 
of  the  true  Church,  which  was  ever  in  progress,  never  stationary, 
in  this  world,  and  especially  in  this  country.  The  service  was 
brought  to  a  close  by  the  archiepiscoi)al  blessing,  pronounced  by 
Dr.  Manning,  all  the  congregation  devoutly  kneeling. 

5.  Meeting  of  the  National  Kifle  Association  at  Wim- 
bledon.— ^The  tenth  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion commenced  auspiciously,  and  the  process  of  settling  down, 
which  on  all  previous  occasions  has  occupied  the  best  part  of  the 
first  two  days,  in  this  instance  seemed  to  accomplish  itself  all  at 
once,  and  the  shooting  proceeded  as  steadily  as  if  it  were  the  fourth 
or  fifth,  instead  of  the  first  day  of  the  gathering. 

The  chief  competitions  of  the  first  day  were  for  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  prize  and  the  first  stage  of  the  Alexandra.  Corporal  Peake, 
6th  Lancashire,  the  volunteer  who  scored  highest  last  year  for  the 
Queen's  prize,  but  was  disqualified,  proved  the  winner  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales's  Cup,  with  45  points,  while  the  2,01.  prize  for  the  best 
score  in  the  first  stage  of  the  Alexandra  fell  to  the  lot  of  Quarter- 
master-Serjeant NichoU,  10th  Staffordshire,  who  made  19  points 
with  his  five  shots  at  500  yards.  A  serious  matter  came  before  the 
council  on  the  7th  in  connexion  with  Corporal  Peake,  who  was 
practising  in  his  tent  the  loading  and  discharge  of  one  of  the  new 
breach-loaders  with  what  he  believed  to  be  a  "  dummy  "  cartridge. 
Unfortunately,  a  "  live,"  or  real  central-fire,  cartridge  slipped  into 
the  barrel  instead.  ^^Bang"  went  the  rifle,  the  bullet  passed  through 
several  tents,  and  out  through  the  external  wooden  hoarding  of  the 
enclosure  in  the  direction  of  Putney.  No  one  received  any  injury, 
but  Corporal  Peake  was  debarred  by  the  rules  of  the  Association 
from  further  competition  this  year. 

On  the  8th  the  Lords  and  Commons'  match  was  shot  for  in  the 
presence  of  a  large  and  fashionable  gathering,  and  the  Commons 
won  by  38  points.  The  conditions  were  seven  shots  each,  at  200 
and  500  yards. 


SCORE  OP  THE  LORDS. 

Points. 

Duke  of  Abercom 44 

Earl  Spencer 50 

Earl  of  Denbigh 50 

Earl  of  Dumnore 38 

Earl  of  Ducio 45 

Lord  Dutferin 42 

Lord  Cloncurry 46 


Totol 


315 


SCORE  OP  THE  COMMONS. 

Points. 

Marquis  of  Lome 48 

Lord  Elcho 51 

Mr.  Egcrton 46 

Mr.  Wells 50 

Mr.  Bass 51 

Mr.  Fordyce 56 

Mr.  Malcolm 52 

Total    .    .  353 


The  shooting  for  the  International  Enfield  Trophy,  value  1000^., 
was  the  principal  feature  in  the  proceedings  of  the  10th,  and 
attracted  a  large  number  of  visitors.  Captain  Field  was  the  captain 
of  the  English  twenty,  the  Master  of  Lovat  of  the  Scottish  twenty, 
and  Sergeant  Knox  of  the  Irish.     The  conditions  were  twenty  men 
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a  side,  seven  shots  each,  at  200,  500,  and  600  yards.  After  the 
200  yards  was  concluded,  England  began  to  lead,  and  kept  well 
ahead  till  the  close  of  the  contest,  when  the  numbers  were  found  to 
be -England,  1112;  Scotland,  1092;  Ireland,  1038.  This  made 
four  matches  won  by  the  English  out  of  the  six  which  have  taken 
place.  The  shooting  was  good  throughout,  and  the  winning  score 
was  higher  by  26  than  has  ever  been  made  before  in  this  contest ; 
Ireland^s  score  of  1038  was  58  more  than  the  twenty  made  last 
year.  Sergeant  Kirk  made  the  highest  score  in  the  English  team^ 
and  also  in  the  match,  and  took  the  challenge  cup  and  two  money 
prizes  of  10^.  each. 

On  the  13th  the  great  event  of  the  meeting  was  decided.  Corporal 
(formerly  private)  Cameron,  of  the  6th  Inverness  corps,  who  won 
the  Queen^s  prize  in  1866,  was  again  declared  the  winner  of  the 
blue  ribbon  of  the  camp,  having  scored  71  points,  the  highest  number 
yet  made  for  the  prize.  Cameron  was  the  champion  shot  of  Scot- 
land. At  the  1000  yards  his  first  shot  was  a  centre,  then  came  a 
bulFs-eye,  next  a  centre,  an  outer,  a  bulFs-eye,  and  a  centre,  placing 
him  one  above  the  highest  at  the  range.  He  then  fired  his  last 
shot,  making  a  bulFseye,  thus  scoring  24,  24,  23,  or  a  total  of  71. 
As  soon  as  this  last  shot  was  signalled,  a  loud  cheer  rose  from  the 
bystanders,  for  it  was  well  known  that  he  was  the  winner,  but  they 
waited  till  one  or  two  others  had  fired  to  give  him  the  usual  ovation. 
But,  as  soon  as  the  last  shot  had  been  tired,  the  crowd  broke  in, 
Cameron  was  seized,  hoisted  up,  and  carried  in  triumph  in  the  rear 
of  a  band  playing  "  See  the  Conquering  Hero  Comes,"  to  the 
council  tent,  and  thence  to  the  camp  of  the  London  Scottish,  where 
he  was  cheered  vociferously.  The  Ashburton  Challenge  Shield  was 
another  competition  shot  ofi*.  It  was  competed  for  by  eleven  com- 
petitors from  each  public  school  at  200  and  500  yards,  five  shots  at 
each  range.  Last  year  Eton  took  it ;  this  year  it  fell  to  Harrow. 
The  points  were — Harrow,  268  ;  Kugby,  240 ;  Eton,  238 ;  Marl- 
borough, 230;  Cheltenham,  228;  Rossall,  225;  Derby,  213;  Win- 
Chester,  158.  The  Spencer  Cup,  seven  shots  at  500  yards,  which  is 
competed  for  by  the  best  shots  of  each  of  the  public  schools^  team^ 
was  won  by  Ensign  Sim,  of  Cheltenham  College,  who  scored  two 
outers,  and  afterwards  five  bulPs-eyes  in  succession,  making  a  score 
of  24  out  of  a  possible  28.  The  other  events  concluded  were  the 
Rifle  Oaks,  first  prize.  Sergeant  Ferguson,  1st  Inverness;  Any- 
Rifle  Wimbledon  Cup,  value  100/.,  also  taken  by  Sergeant  Fer- 
guson ;  the  *^  Tomahawk  '^  prize  and  gold  watch,  value  50/.,  won 
by  Private  Adams,  1st  Newcastle ;  the  Albert  prize,  first  stage, 
first  prize,  Sergeant  Snelus,  2nd  Glamorgan. 

The  Elcho  Challenge  Shield  was  shot  for  on  the  14th,  at  ranges  of 
800,  900,  and  1000  yards.  This  year  the  shield  fell  to  Scotland, 
the  representatives  of  that  kingdom  having  scored  1149  points,  as 
against  1090  made  on  behalf  of  Ireland,  and  1081  by  the  marksmen 
of  England.  The  best  individual  score  in  the  match  was  that  of 
Mr.  Malcolm,  M.P.,  who  made  151.     The  International  Trophy, 
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shot  for  by  the  three  best  marksmen  of  the  twenties,  was  won  by 
Sergeat  Kirk,  of  the  5th  East  Yorkshire.  The  Chancellor's  Chal- 
lenge Plate  was  contended  for  by  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  and  was  won  by  Cambridge  by  397  to  356.  The  com- 
petition for  the  Anglo-Belgian  prizes  also  took  place,  and  created 
considerable  interest.  A  good  many  of  the  Belgians  were  in  camp, 
and  were  cordially  received  and  entertained. 

The  International  Eights'  champion  prize,  competed  for  by  the 
two  best  shots  in  each  of  the  three  eights,  English,  Irish,  and 
Scottish,  which  had  contended  for  the  Elcho  Challenge  Shield,  was 
shot  for  on  the  15th.  The  marksmen  entitled  to  compete  in  this 
match  were,  on  behalf  of  Scotland,  Captain  Malcolm  and  Mr. 
Farquharson;  for  Ireland,  Mr.  Smyth  and  Mr.  Lloyd;  and  for 
England,  Captain  Fenton  and  Mr.  Turner.  The  match  was  hotly 
contested,  and  resulted  in  a  tie  between  the  highest  Scotch  and 
Irish  scores,  while  England  was  but  a  single  point  behind.  Then 
came  a  still  more  trying  moment.  Mr.  Farquharson  for  Scotland, 
and  Mr.  Smyth  for  Ireland,  had  to  shoot  off  the  tie.  Both  obtained 
centres,  and  both  accordingly  were  compelled  to  fire  again.  Next 
time  Mr.  Farquharson  obtained  a  bull's-eye,  and  so  immediately 
afterwards  did  Mr.  Smyth — a  bull's-eye  at  1000  yards  being,  as 
the  initiated  know,  so  small  an  object  as  to  be  barely  distinguishable. 
A  second  bull's-eye  was  made  for  Scotland,  and  once  more  Ireland 
followed  suit.  Mr.  Farquharson  then  scored  his  third  buU's-eve 
running,  and  it  seemed  difficult  to  believe  that  he  could  again  oe 
tied.  However,  a  third  bull's-eye  was  made  for  Ireland,  and  the 
spectators  felt  themselves  wound  up  to  a  high  pitch  of  admiration 
and  excitement.  The  next  shot  was  a  centre,  and  therefore  a  fall- 
ing off;  but  the  next  fell  off  further  still,  for  it  was  only  an  outer, 
and  accordingly  all  the  honours  and  substantial  advantages  of  the 
two  davs'  match  remained  with  Scotland. 

A  large  party  of  visitors,  with  Miss  Burdett-Coutts  among  them, 
were  entertained  in  camp  on  the  15th  by  the  Colonel  and  officers  of 
the  Tower  Hamlets  Volunteers,  which  corps  lately  attended  the 
opening  of  Columbia-square  Market.  Miss  Coutts  was  also  greeted 
on  the  same  afternoon  by  a  number  of  the  Belgian  volunteer  rifle- 
men who  had  enjoyed  her  hospitality  at  Highgate  on  a  former 
occasion.  In  the  evening  she  and  the  other  visitors  were  received 
by  Lady  Elcho  at  Lord  Elcho's  quarters,  and  afterwards  heard  the 
singing  in  the  camp  of  the  Civil  Service  Rifle  Volunteers. 

The  presentation  of  the  prizes  took  place  at  three  o'clock  on  the 
17th.  Prince  and  Princess  Christian,  attended  by  Colonel  Gordon 
and  Lady  Macclesfield,  came  in  an  open  carriage  and  four.  They 
were  received  by  Lord  and  Lady  Elcho,  at  the  marquee  in  front  of 
the  Grand  Stand,  where  a  dais  of  two  steps,  covered  with  crimson 
cloth,  was  the  place  for  her  Royal  Highness  to  give  away  the  prizes. 
These  were  ranged  on  tables,  and  the  successful  competitors  stood 
by  in  due  order  to  receive  them.  They  were  announced  by  Lord 
Elcho,  and  came  up  to  the  Princess  one  after  another. 
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The  sham-fight  and  review,  at  five  o^clock,  attracted  a  ^reat 
concourse  of  spectators.  Their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  Prince  Arthur,  Prince  Christian,  and  Prince  Teck,  all  on 
horseback,  in  military  uniforms,  were  with  the  Duke  of  Cambridge; 
while  Princess  Christian  saw  the  movements  from  the  Grand  Stand. 
The  combined  volunteers  and  regular  troops  were  divided  into  an 
attacking  and  a  defending  party ;  the  first,  under  General  Russell ; 
the  second,  in  two  lines,  under  General  Sir  A.  Horseford  and 
General  Hamilton.  The  attacking  party  consisted  only  of  one 
troop  of  horse  artillery,  one  battery  of  volunteer  artillery,  the  10th 
Hussars,  the  17th  Lancers,  and  two  brigades  of  volunteer  infantry. 
The  manoeuvres,  in  which  the  London  Scottish  bore  an  active  part^ 
were  interesting  to  see.  The  result  was,  of  course,  a  final  repulse 
of  the  attacking  party ;  and  the  effect  of  Snider  volley-firing  was 
shown  to  be  indeed  tremendous.  The  whole  of  the  assembled  troops 
then  marched  past  his  Royal  Highness  the  Field  Marshal  Com- 
mander-in-Chief at  the  flag-staff  j  while  the  bands  of  four  regiments 
of  the  regulars,  massed  together,  played  several  airs.  The  march 
of  the  volunteer  corps  was  led  by  the  London  Irish,  mustering 
eight  full  companies,  under  the  Marquis  of  Donegal!,  who  were 
heartily  cheered. 

The  energy,  hard  work,  and  foresight  characterizing  all  the 
arrangements  of  the  meeting  of  1869  were  worthy  of  the  highest 
praise.  Lord  Elcho,  Lord  Ducie,  and  Colonel  Fletcher,  as  the 
president  and  executive  committee  of  the  council,  each  gave  one 
unbroken  fortnight^s  attention  and  attendance  to  the  affairs  of  the 
Association  and  the  business  of  the  meeting,  dealing  with  every 
question  to  which  chance,  crotchetiness,  or  personal  interest  could 
give  rise  with  promptitude,  and,  what  was  better  still,  in  a  mode  that 
effectually  prevented  further  discussion.  Under  the  directions  and 
eye  of  the  executive  committee  the  various  oflScers  or  aides-de« 
camp  of  the  Association  all  worked  as  if  the  satisfaction  of  all 
concerned  depended,  as  no  doubt  it  did  very  largely,  upon  their 
personal  exertions  in  their  several  departments.  It  is  gratifying 
to  be  able  to  add  that  the  medical  department,  last  year  worked  so 
hard,  was  on  this  occasion  all  but  a  sinecure;  and  as  simple  things 
affect  our  daily  lives  more  than  we  are  often  aware,  it  is  probable  that 
one  cause  at  least  of  the  excellent  health  of  those  in  camp  lay  in 
these  simple  facts — that  the  liquors  were  good,  the  victuals  were 
good,  and  the  food  well  cooked. 

7.  The  Prince  and  Princess  op  Wales  at  King's  Lynn. — 
The  New  Alexandra  Dock  at  King's  Lynn  was  opened  by  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  with  an  interesting  ceremonial.  Their 
Royal  Highnesses  arrived  from  town  by  a  special  train  about 
3.80  p.m.,  and  were  received  at  the  railway  station  by  the  chair- 
man (Mr.  L.  W.  Jarvis)  and  other  directors  of  the  Dock  Company, 
the  Mayor  of  Lynn  (Mr.  J.  Thorley),  and  other  gentlemen.  A  party 
of  the  3rd  Dragoon  Guards,  under  the  command  of  Major  Berkeley, 
acted  as  an  escort,  as   the   royal   party  drove  to  the  town  hall. 
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where  an  address  was  presented  by  the  Town  Council,  and  suitably 
acknowledged  by  the  Prince.  Their  Royal  Highnesses  then  went, 
attended  by  the  Mayor  and  others,  to  visit  the  Grammar  School. 
Here  they  received  from  the  Head  Master,  the  Rev.  T.  White,  M.  A., 
an  address  on  his  own  behalf  and  that  of  the  scholars,  while  Mrs. 
"White  gave  the  Princess  a  choice  bouquet  of  flowers,  and  the  boys 
gave  a  hearty  cheer.  The  Prince,  as  the  annual  donor  of  a  gold 
medal  for  a  school  prize,  which  he  instituted  four  or  five  years  ago, 
now  delivered  it  with  his  own  hands  to  the  successful  competitor, 
A.  B.  Howard,  a  son  of  Mr.  John  Howard,  of  Long  Sutton.  Leav- 
ing the  Grammar  School,  their  Royal  Highnesses  were  conducted 
up  St.  Jameses-street,  along  the  public  walks,  and  by  St.  John- 
street  and  Blackfriars,  to  the  Common  Staith  Quay.  The  fine 
twin-screw  steamer  "Mary,^^  1000  tons  burden,  the  property  of 
Messrs.  Dudgeon  of  London  (the  originators  of  the  twin-propeller 
system),  was  in  waiting,  completely  dressed  in  flags,  in  front  of  the 
quay,  with  steam  up,  and  with  the  guests  specially  invited  to  meet 
the  Prince  and  Princess  already  on  board.  On  their  embarking, 
the  royal  standard  was  run  up  to  the  mast-head ;  the  band  of  the 
Grenadier  Guards,  which  was  stationed  on  board,  played  the 
National  Anthem;  and  the  "Mary,^^  commanded  by  Captain 
Leigh,  with  Mr.  Thurlow  Groom  as  pilot,  and  the  pilot-master 
(Mr.  Garland)  in  attendance,  steamed  out  of  the  creek  into  the 
open  river.  She  proceeded  down  the  channel  seawards,  but  no 
further  than  the  lower  end  of  the  Marsh  Cut.  Here  the  vessel  was 
turned  round  and  came  up  the  channel  to  the  new  dock.  During 
the  trip  the  Prince  and  Princess  and  suite  occupied  the  poop-deck, 
over  which  was  an  awning.  Mr.  Brunlees  and  Mr.  Lawrence,  the 
engineers,  who  were  introduced  to  their  Royal  Highnesses,  had  the 
honour  of  explaining  the  dock  plans.  Mr.  Temple  Chevallier, 
the  manager  of  the  dock,  was  also  introduced  by  Mr.  Jarvis.  The 
steamer  soon  arrived  at  the  dock  entrance,  and  steamed  easily  in 
through  the  lock  (water  21  feet  on  the  sill)  to  her  berth  on  the 
south  side.  She  was  preceded  inwards  by  the  boat  of  the  coast- 
guard in  their  uniform,  and  followed  immediately  by  the  procession 
of  the  rowing-club  boats,  which  had  a  very  pretty  effect ;  then  came 
the  large  screw-steamer  '^  Fairfax,^^  Captain  Willoughby,  chartered 
with  a  cargo  of  cake  for  Mr.  W.  Burkitt  (being  the  first  mercantile 
arrival  in  the  dock) ;  the  screw-steamer  "  Sea  Nymph,^'  which  had 
been  engaged  to  convey  a  pleasure  party;  the  tug-steamer  "Judith,'' 
and  a  number  of  other  vessels.  When  the  "  Mary ''  reached  the 
landing-stage  or  jetty  at  which  she  was  to  deposit  the  Prince  and 
Princess,  their  Royal  Highnesses  landed,  and,  from  the  platform  of 
the  jetty,  the  Prince  said,  in  a  loud  voice,  ^^  I  declare  this  dock  now 
open.  Henceforth  it  will  be  known  as  the  Alexandra  Dock.''  Loud 
cheering  followed  his  Royal  Highness's  words,  and  the  volunteer 
band  in  attendance  struck  up  the  air  "God  Bless  the  Prince  of 
"Wales."  This  concluded  the  simple  ceremonial  of  inauguration. 
Their  Royal  Highnesses,  and  about  140  other  guests,  were  after- 
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wards  entertained  by  the  Dock  Company  at  the  town  hall.  The 
chairman,  Mr.  Jarvis,  presided.  The  banquet  was  sumptuous. 
The  Grenadier  Guards^  band  performed  during  the  repast.  At  the 
dessert  the  usual  loyal  toasts  were  proposed  and  enthusiastically 
received.  The  Prince,  in  responding  to  the  toast  of  his  healthy 
expressed  the  pleasure  which  he  and  the  Princess  had  derived  from 
their  stay  in  this  part  of  England  during  the  last  six  years,  and 
assured  the  meeting  that  they  should  always  feel  the  deepest  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  Lynn.  The  Prince  subsequently  proposed  "  Pros- 
perity to  the  Lynn  Dock,^^  coupled  with  the  name  of  Mr.  Jarvis. 
His  Royal  Highness  expressed  his  hope  that  the  dock  would  be  the 
means  of  restoring  to  Lynn  its  ancient  commercial  prosperity. 
Mr.  Jarvis  responded,  and  several  other  toasts  followed.  The  Prince 
and  Princess  left  about  eight  o'clock  for  Sandringham. 

18.  Fire  at  the  Windsor  Railway  Station. — An  alarm  was 
given  at  Windsor  that  the  Great  Western  Railway  station  was 
on  fire.  It  was  discovered  shortly  before  three  p.m.  that  flames 
were  raging  in  the  extensive  goods  warehouse  which  occupies  one 
side  of  the  company's  premises,  and  before  any  material  aid  could 
be  rendered  the  building  was  one  mass  of  fire.  Some  books  and 
invoices  and  other  light  matters  were  saved,  but  the  heavier  goods 
stored  in  the  warehouse  were  consumed.  Soon  after  the  alarm  was 
given,  the  powerful  engine  of  the  Borough  Volunteer  Fire  Brigade, 
under  Mr.  F.  B.  Buckland,  the  lieutenant,  a  small  but  eflScient 
engine  from  Messrs.  Nevile,  Reid  and  Co.,  the  Windsor  Brewery,  a 
third  from  the  Windsor  Cavalry  Barracks,  with  a  strong  detach- 
ment of  the  1st  Life  Guards,  and  a  fourth  from  the  infantry  bar- 
racks, in  charge  of  Lieutenant  the  Hon.  J.  L.  Lindsay,  proceeded 
to  the  scene  of  the  conflagration,  and  strenuous  efforts  were  made  to 
confine  the  flames  to  the  buniing  building,  and  to  save  the  main 
structure.  The  passenger  station  and  the  Queen^s  private  waiting- 
room  were  at  one  time  in  imminent  danger,  and  there  were  con- 
siderable apprehensions  that  the  fire  would  spread  to  the  Windsor 
gas-works,  immediately  below  the  viaduct  upon  which  the  railway 
station  is  erected.  The  goods  warehouse  was  entirely  destroyed,  as 
well  as  its  contents,  in  addition  to  some  six  or  seven  trucks  filled 
with  coal  and  merchandise,  which  stood  upon  two  sidings  imme- 
diately adjacent.  The  efforts  made  to  save  the  passenger  station 
were  fortunately  successful.  By  five  o^clock  in  the  evening  the 
flames  were  entirely  extinguished.  Captain  Bulkeley,  managing 
director  of  the  Great  Western  Railway,  was  present,  with  Mr.  Sim- 
mons, the  station-master  at  Windsor,  directing  the  operations  of  the 
brigades  and  military ;  and  most  of  the  borough  magistrates  and 
principal  residents  were  among  the  vast  crowd  which  assembled  on 
every  available  space  commanding  a  view  of  the  fire.  The  heat 
endured  by  those  present  near  the  conflagration,  added  to  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  was  something  terrific.     The  premises  were  insured. 

19.  Visit  op  the  Prince  and  Princess  op  Wales  to  Manchester 
AND  Hull. — The   Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  left  Marlborough 
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House  for  Worsley  Hall,  Lancashire,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Elles- 
mere.  Their  Royal  Highnesses  travelled  hy  the  midday  express 
train  from  Euston  station.  At  the  Congleton  station  the  Mayor 
and  Corporation  presented  an  address  to  the  Prince  and  Princess, 
and  a  similar  token  of  loyalty  was  presented  to  their  Royal  High- 
nesses at  the  Macclesfield  station.  The  Prince  and  Princess  arrived 
at  Manchester  at  six  o^clock,  amid  the  acclamations  of  some 
thousands  of  people.  The  royal  carriages  were  detached  without 
stopping,  and  passed  over  the  Manchester  South  Junction  line  to 
the  old  Manchester  and  Liverpool  Railway,  proceeding  to  Weath, 
and  thence  to  Worsley,  where  their  Royal  Highnesses  were  received 
by  the  Earl  of  EUesmere.  The  station  was  tastefully  decorated 
with  flowers  and  evergreens.  The  Prince  and  Princess  drove  to 
"Worsley  Hall,  escorted  by  the  yeomanry,  cavalry,  and  volunteers. 

On  the  following  day  their  royal  Highnesses  proceeded  in  a  state 
barge  on  the  Bridgewater  Canal,  convoyed  by  the  Nemesis  and 
Prince  of  Wales  Rowing  Clubs,  to  Manchester,  the  boats  being 
towed  by  horses.  The  royal  party  landed  at  the  Botanical  Gardens, 
and  drove  thence  to  the  show-grounds  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England,  of  which  the  Prince  was  president.  After  a  short 
inspection  of  the  exhibition,  the  Prince  and  Princess  were  enter- 
tained by  the  members  of  the  local  committee  at  luncheon,  in  a 
tent — the  Earl  of  Sefton  presiding.  Their  Royal  Highnesses 
returned  in  the  evening  by  the  canal  to  Worsley  Hall. 

On  the  21st  the  Prince  and  Princess  visited  Salford  and  Man- 
chester. A  general  holiday  was  observed  in  honour  of  the  occasion. 
Upon  the  arrival  of  the  royal  cortege  at  Peel-park,  an  address  was 
presented  by  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Salford,  which  was 
graciously  responded  to  by  the  Prince.  Miss  Cardley,  daughter  of 
the  senior  member  for  the  borough,  also  presented  a  bouquet  to  the 
Princess.  Their  Royal  Highnesses  afterwards  drove  to  the  town 
hall,  Manchester,  where  an  address  was  presented  by  the  Mayor, 
and  responded  to  by  the  Prince.  The  Prince  and  Princess  after- 
wards drove  to  the  Agricultural  Show,  and  the  Prince  presided  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  society.  Their  Royal  Highnesses  left 
Manchester  at  half-past  two  o'clock  for  Hull,  where  they  were 
received  at  the  station  by  Mr.  Christopher  Sykes,  M.P.  The  Hull 
artillery  volunteers  formed  a  guard  of  honour.  Their  Royal  High- 
nesses drove  to  Brantinghamthorpe,  and  remained  the  guests  of 
Mr.  Sykes  during  their  stay  in  Yorkshire. 

The  next  day  the  Prince  and  Princess  inaugurated  the  new 
Western  Dock,  and  afterwards  returned  to  London. 

21.  Fearful  Colliery  Explosion  at  Haydock. — An  explosion 
of  fire-damp,  which  resulted  in  the  loss  of  fifty-eight  lives,  occurred 
in  the  South-west  Lancashire  coalfield,  about  eight  miles  from 
Wigan.  The  scene  of  the  accident  was  the  Queen  Pit  of  Messrs. 
Evans  and  Co.'s  collieries  at  Haydock,  where  but  twenty-nine  weeks 
before  in  the  same  mine  an  explosion  occurred,  causing  about  thirty 
deaths.  Since  that  casualty  the  proprietors  had  made  alterations  in 
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the  mtAe  of  working  the  colliery,  with  a  view  of  providing  the  most 
ample  means  of  ventilation  and  protecting  in  ever}'  possible  manner 
the  lives  of  their  workmen.     WTien  in  ordinary  work,  the  pit  was 
capable  of  accommodating  about  350  men,  but  since  the  last  acci- 
dent, in  consequence  of  the  alterations  and  other  circumstances,  the 
number   was  seldom  much  above  100.     About  this   number  de- 
scended the  shafl  this  morning,  from  which  were  worked  two  seams 
— the  six-feet  and  the  nine-feet,  the  latter  IWng  at  a  depth  of  3£0 
yards.     About  five  minutes  past  eleven  o^clock  there  were  the  usual 
indications  on    the    pit-bank   that    something  extraordinary   had 
happened  in  the  workings.     There  appeared  to  be  a  momentary 
reversion   of  the  ventilation,  and  a  volume  of  dust  ascended  the 
upcast.     Mr.  Chadwick,  the  manager  of  the  collieries,  was  at  once 
communicated  with,  and  in  a  very  short  time  he  descended  the 
shaft.     ^Ir.  Harvie,  the  secretary  to  the  company,  was  also  on  the 
spot  immediately,  and,  aided  by  the  officials  at  the  colliery,    he 
prrxjceded  to  organize  an  exploring  party.     The  news  spread  with 
marvellous  rapidity,  and  offers  of  help  were  proffered  from  those 
who  assembled.     About  forty  men  prepared  to  enter  the  workings, 
from  the  state  of  which  it  was  evident  that  a  frightful  catastrophe  had 
occurred.     Stoppings  a  very  short  distance  from  the  shaft  had  been 
blown  down ;  the  roadways,  in  many  instances,  were  partly  blocked 
u]),  and  the  ventilation  was  entirely  disorganized.     The  first  lot  of 
the  exploring  party  had  scarcely  reached  the  bottom  before  a  number 
of  men  arrived  at  the  shaft  from  various  parts  of  the  workings, 
nearly  every  portion  of  which  appeared  to  have  been  affected  by  the 
casualty.     Many  of  them  had  with  the  greatest  difficulty  struggled 
through  the  tire-damp,  and  were  almost  powerless.     As  speedily  as 
possible  these  were  sent  home  in  carts;  twenty-three  vehicles  of  all 
kinds  were  brought  into  service,  and  in  these  about  sixty  persons 
were  conveyed.     All  of  them  had  either  been  slightly  burnt  or  were 
suffering  from  the  effects  of  after-damp,  and  one  died  on  his  way 
home.     The  explosion  had  been  so  violent  that  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  the  explorers  carried  on  their  operations.      Along   the 
roadwjiys  many  bodies  were  found,  the  majority  having  evidently 
succumbed  to  the  damp.     In  many  instances,  however,  there  were 
marks  of  severe  burning,  and  some  of  the  remains  were  fearfully 
mangled. 

Several  mining  engineers  and  managers  of  the  adjacent  collieries 
joined  the  searchers  during  the  day,  and  one  of  the  parties  had  a 
very  narrow  escape.  This  consisted  of  Mr.  Clark,  surveyor  to  Sir 
R.  T.  (lerard,  the  lessor  of  much  of  the  coal  in  the  district,  Isaac 
Billingo,  the  underlooker,  and  two  others.  When  examining  the 
"  far  end  "  of  the  workings  they  came  upon  a  large  body  of  after- 
dam  ]>,  which  scK)n  overpowered  one  of  the  party.  Then  a  second 
8uc*cumbo(l,  and  shortly  l)oth  Mr.  Clark  and  Mr.  Billinge,  exliausted 
by  dragging  their  companions  along,  also  began  to  feel  the  effects 
of  the  deleterious  gas.  At  last  Billinge  decided  to  push  on  for  help, 
leaving  Mr.  Clark  with  the  two  prostrate  men,  but  Mr.  Clark 
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shortly  felt  it  would  be  necessary  for  Mm  to  make  a  struggle  for 
life,  and  he  followed  Billinge.  He  was  soon  nerved  to  fresh  energy 
by  the  glimmer  of  a  lamp,  but  on  reaching  the  spot  he  found 
Billinge  there  insensible.  On  again,  therefore,  he  went,  and  for- 
tunately he  quickly  came  acrose  another  exploring  party,  who 
assisted  him  out  of  the  pit,  and  also  succeeded  in  reecuing  the  three 
whom  he  had  left  behind. 

At  half-past  ten  o'clock  the  whole  of  the  workings  had  been 
explored,  and  the  total  number  of  bodies  was  then  found  to  be  fifty- 
six.  The  winding  up  the  shaft  was  then  commenced,  and  it  was 
after  midnight  before  the  cage  had  made  its  last  dismal  journey 
down  the  shaft,  and  the  carts  had  conveyed  the  burnt  and  mutilated 
remains  of  the  victims  from  the  pit-bank  to  the  shed  which  had 
been  prepared  for  their  reception.  Here  during  the  remainder  of 
the  night  the  bodies  were  washed  and  decently  laid  out  preparatory 
to  commencing  the  work  of  identification — a  t-aek  on  this  occasion 
of  no  ordinary  difficulty,  for  comparatiTely  few  of  the  dead  had 
escaped  bums  more  or  less  severe  ;<  many  were  horribly  mntihtted, 
and  some  had  their  heads  literally  blown  to  pieces.  In  fact,  the 
condition  of  the  corpses  led  to  the  belief  that  the  force  of  the  ex- 
plosion, though  not  apparent  at  the  pit-mouth,  had  been  more 
severe  than  in  any  of  the  many  similar  catastrophes  which  have 
lately  occurred  in  the  district. 

Most  of  the  injured  men  progressed  &Tourably,  bat  two  died 
from  the  effects  of  choke-damp. 

The  inquest  on  the  bodies  was  concluded  on  August  10,  when 
the  following  verdict  was  returned  by  the  jury : — "  We  find  that 
the  explosion  was  of  fire-damp,  caused  by  a  shot  igniting  the  gas 
brought  from  a  fall  in  Pilkington  brow  to  Pilkington's  place ;  and 
we  are  of  opinion  that  this  explosion  was  greatly  aggravated,  and 
the  loss  of  life  considerably  increased,  by  the  great  quantity  of  gun- 
powder in  the  mine.  If  proper  care  had  been  taken  to  remove  the 
gas  from  the  cavity  in  the  fault,  we  think  the  explosion  would  not 
have  occurred.  We  recommend  that  the  coals  be  cut  on  one  side, 
and  that  all  blasting  operations  be  carried  on  at  night  during  the 
absence  of  workmen.  We  consider  it  objectionable  for  the  nine- 
feet  air  to  return  through  the  sis -feet  workings," 

The  Coroner  askeil  the  jury  whether  they  considered  the  explosion 
was  a  matter  of  accident,  or  wished  the  point  to  be  left  open. 

The  Foreman  said  they  wished  it  to  be  left  open,  as  they  thought 
due  care  had  not  been  taken  about  the  cavity. 

23.  Inauguration  of  the  Peabody  Memorial. —  His  Boyal 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  a  distinguished  company,  publicly  unveiled  and  inaugurated 
the  statue  which  the  citizens  of  London  had  erected  to  commemo- 
rate the  unexampled  act  of  munificence  of  Mr.  George  Peabody 
towards  the  poor  of  the  metropolis,  the  renown  of  which  has 
already  become  world-wide.  The  ceremony  was  conducted  with 
much  dignity.     The  principal  civic  authorities,  headed  by  the  chief 
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mag-istrate,  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  it ;  many  of  the  principal 
merchants  and  bankers,  including  the  Governor  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  joined  in  the  pageant,  as  did  also  his  Excellency  the 
New  American  Minister,  with  many  other  persons  of  consideration. 
The  windows  and  roofs  of  every  house  commanding  a  view  of  the 
spectacle  were  crowded  with  spectators,  and  altogether  the  occasion 
was  extremely  interesting. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  first  honoured  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the 
Lady  Mayoress  with  his  company  at  luncheon,  which  was  served 
with  much  splendour  in  the  great  saloon  of  the  Mansion  House. 
There  a  select  company  had  been  invited  to  meet  his  Royal  High- 
ness, including  the  American  Minister  (Mr.  Motley),  Miss  Burdett 
Coutts  and  Mrs.  Brown,  Sir  Curtis  Lampson,  Sir  Anthony  de 
Rothschild,  the  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England  (Mr.  Crawford, 
M.P.),  General  Sir  William  KnoUys,  Lord  Alfred  Hervey  and 
Major  Grey  (in  attendance  on  the  Prince  of  Wales),  Mr.  W.  W. 
Story  (the  sculptor  of  the  statue),  and  a  host  of  civic  digni- 
taries. 

At  half-past  three  o^clock  his  Royal  Highness  was  escorted  from 
the  Mansion  House  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  Lady  Mayoress, 
the  Sherifis,  the  American  Minister,  Miss  Burdett  Coutts,  the 
members  of  the  Court  of  Aldermen,  and  some  of  the  high  officers 
of  the  Corporation,  all  in  open  carriages,  to  the  site  of  the  memo- 
rial on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  immediately  in 
front  of  the  Scottish  Amicable  Life  Insurance  Company.  A  great 
crowd  thronged  the  route  and  the  windows  and  housetops.  A  troop 
of  the  Hon.  Artillery  Company,  of  which  his  Royal  Highness  is  the 
honorary  colonel,  attended  as  a  guard  of  honour  on  the  occasion, 
and  the  ground  was  kept  by  a  picked  body  of  the  city  police. 
Arrived  at  the  site,  the  Prince,  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  Lady 
Mayoress,  Miss  Coutts,  Alderman  and  Sheriff  Cotton  and  Mr. 
Sheriff  Hutton,  the  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England,  the 
American  Minister,  Sir  Benjamin  Phillips,  Colonel  Eraser,  Com- 
missioner of  City  Police,  Sir  Anthony  Rothschild,  Sir  Curtis  Lamp- 
son,  and  other  persons  of  consideration,  including  the  Committee  of 
Management,  took  the  positions  assigned  them  on  the  dais,  and  the 
ceremony  proceeded. 

Sir  Benjamin  Phillips,  Chairman  of  the  Memorial  Committee, 
after  eulogizing  the  beneficence  of  Mr.  Peabody,  hoped  that  this 
statue,  erected  by  the  sons  of  free  England  to  the  honour  of  one  of 
Columbians  truest  and  noblest  citizens,  might  be  symbolical  of  the 
peace  and  goodwill  that  existed  between  the  two  countries,  and 
that  a  people  springing  from  the  same  stock,  speaking  the  same 
language,  and  inspired  and  animated  by  the  same  love  of  freedom 
and  liberty,  might  live  in  uninterrupted  friendship  and  happiness. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  then  presented  himself 
to  speak,  and  was  hailed  with  enthusiastic  cheers.  He  said,  ''  Sir 
Benjamin  Phillips,  my  Lord  Mayor,  ladies  and  gentlemen, — I  feel 
sure  that  all  those  who  have  heard  the  words  which  have  just  been 
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uttered  cannot  but  be  gratified  with  what  has  been  said.  Allow 
me  to  say  to  you  that  among  the  many  duties  which  I  have  to 
perform,  and  which  I  have  the  privilege  of  performing,  none  could 
have  given  me  greater  pleasure  than  to  assist  and  take  part  in  the 
unveiling  of  this  statue  on  this  occasion.  The  name  of  George 
Peabody  is  so  well  known  to  all  of  you,  that  really  I  feel  some 
difficulty  in  saying  any  thing  new  of  that  remarkable  man ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  it  affords  me  the  deepest  gratifioition  to  join  in 
paying  a  mark  of  tribute  and  respect  to  the  name  of  that  great 
American  citizen  and  philanthropist — I  may  say,  that  citizen  of 
the  world.  England  can  never  adequately  pay  the  debt  of  grati- 
tude which  she  owes  to  him — London  especially,  where  his  won- 
derful charity  has  been  so  liberally  distributed.  For  a  man  not 
born  in  this  country  to  give  a  sum — I  believe,  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  million  of  pounds  sterling,  for  purposes  of  benevolence  is  a  feet 
unexampled.  His  name  will  go  down  to  posterity  as  one  who^ 
as  Sir  Benjamin  Phillips  so  justly  remarked,  has  tried  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  his  poorer  fellow-citizens,  and  especially  to  benefit 
their  moral  and  social  character.'' 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  Eoyal  Highnesses  address  the  statue  was 
uncovered,  and  at  a  signal  from  the  Lord  Mayor  a  loud  and  pro- 
longed cheer  was  raised  on  its  being  exposed  to  view. 

His  Excellency  the  American  Minister  (Mr.  Motley),  who  was 
received  with  hearty  cheers,  bore  testimony  to  the  admiraole  like- 
ness of  Mr.  Storjr's  statue  to  the  original.  The  ceremony  was  then 
brought  to  a  close. 

—  Trial  of  Lord  Carrington  for  an  Assault. — A  charge  of 
assault,  preferred  by  Mr.  Grenville  Murray  against  Lord  Carrington, 
came  on  for  trial  at  the  Middlesex  Sessions  at  Clerkenwell  before 
Sir  W.  A.  Bodkin,  the  Assistant-Judge,  and  a  full  bench  of 
magistrates.  The  case  excited  great  interest,  and  the  court  was 
densely  crowded,  a  considerable  number  of  peers  and  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons  being  present. 

The  assault  complained  of  occurred  on  the  night  of  June  22, 
when  Mr.  Grenville  Murray  was  struck  on  coming  out  of 
the  Conservative  Club  by  Lord  Carring^n.  Lord  Carrington 
had  felt  himself  aggrieved  by  certain  scurrilous  articles  reflecting 
on  himself  and  family  that  had  appeared  in  a  weekly  paper  called 
the  ^'  Queen's  Messenger,'^  of  which  he  believed  Mr.  Murray  to 
be  the  author,  and  took  this  mode  of  resenting  the  libel.  The 
grand  jury  ignored  that  part  of  the  bill  which  charged  Lord 
Carrington  with  inciting  Mr.  Murray  to  fight  a  duel.  Mr.  Gill 
and  Mr.  Montagu  "Williams  were  counsel  for  the  complainant; 
the  Solicitor- General  (Sir  J.  D.  Coleridge),  Mr.  Gifiard,  Q.C., 
Mr.  Poland,  and  the  Hon.  Mr.  Thesiger  appeared  for  the  defendant. 
Lord  Carrington  pleaded  "  Not  guilty." 

Mr.  Gill,  in  opening  the  case,  stated  that  the  assault  was  not 
one  of  ordinary  character,  in  which  a  blow  was  struck  in  anger 
or  provocation,  but  a    preconcerted  attack  on  the  part  of  Lord 
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Con-ington  and  his  friends,  the  defendant  having  procured 
Mr.  Mnrray'a  photograph  in  order  to  familiarize  himself  with  his 
features.  The  jury,  he  hoped,  would  divest  their  minds  of  all 
consideration  of  the  position  of  the  parties,  and  if  the  defendant's 
position  as  a  peer  and  lord- lieu  ten  ant  should  affect  their  minds  in 
any  way,  it  would  not  be  to  his  favour.  He  should  call  evidence 
to  show  that  a  eoivardly  and  dastardly  attack  was  committed  at 
midnight  on  Mr.  Murray,  an  innocent  and  unarmed  gentleman, 
as  he  was  unsuspectingly  leaving  his  club,  and  he  should  then  be 
entitled  to  ask  the  Court  to  visit  the  defendant  with  such  a 
punishment  as  should  be  actually  a  punishment,  and  not  a  mere 
nominal  fine,  which  Lord  Carrington  would  not  even  care  for, 
and  which,  under  the  circumstances,  would  he  no  punishment 
at  all. 

Mr.  Eustace  Clare  Grenville  Murray,  the  plaintiff,  was  the  chief 
witness.  In  answer  to  Mr.  Gill,  he  said,  "I  recollect  the  night 
of  the  22ud  of  June.  I  was  going  home  from  the  Conservative 
Chih,  when  I  met  a  young  man  on  the  steps,  who  asked  if  I  was 
Mr.  Murray.  On  my  answering  in  the  affirmative,  he  struck  a 
blow  on  my  hat.  I  went  back  into  the  club,  and  told  the  porter 
to  send  for  a  policeman.  The  defendant  came  in,  and  said, '  I  am 
Lord  Carrington ;  you  know  where  to  find  me.  If  you  wish  to 
hear  of  me  again,  you  will  know  where  to  find  me.'  That  was 
after  he  had  struck  me.  There  was  somebody  with  him  whom  I 
do  not  know.  I  had  never  seen  Lord  Carrington  before,  and  had 
had  no  quarrel  with  his  friends  or  relations.  He  struck  me  with  a 
whip  or  stick." 

Cfross- examined  by  the  Solicitor- General. — "  Did  you  write  a 
paper  in  the  'Queen's  Messenger,'  giving  an  account  of  the 
transaction  ?  " 

Mr.  Gill  objected  to  the  question. 

The  Solicitor-General. — *'  I  have  a  right  to  ask  what  statement 
he  has  made,  without  putting  it  before  him.  Have  you  written  in 
the  '  Queen's  Messenger  ? ' " 

Witness.— "I  am  advised  to  decline  answering  any  questions 
connected  with  the  '  Queen's  Messenger.'  I  come  here  on  a  charge 
of  assault." 

"Why  do  you  decline  ?" 

"  Because  there  has  been  an  attempt  to  convict  me  of  perjury  on 
stolen  evidence." 

"  On  what  ground  have  you  been  advised  not  to  ans\ver  ?" 

"  My  counsel  has  advised  it." 

"  On  the  ground  that  it  would  criminate  you  ?" 

"  M.y  counsel  has  advised  me  to  refuse." 

"  But  you  have  no  right  to  refuse,  except  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  tend  to  criminate  yon." 

"  I  must  take  the  consequences." 

In  answer  to  further  questions  the  witness  said  he  resigned 
membership  in  the   Conservative  Club  the  day  before,  and  sub- 
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sequently  lie  was  informed  that  he  had  been  voted  out  by  190 
votes  to  10. 

The  Solicitor- General  then  read  extracts  of  a  most  malignant 
and  scurrilous  nature  from  an  article  in  the  ^'  Queen^s  Messenger/' 
reflecting  on  the  Carrington  family,  called  ^^  Bob  Coachington, 
Lord  Jarvey  /'  but  the  plaintiff  persistently  refused  to  state  his 
connexion  with  the  article. 

The  porter  and  a  page  of  the  Conservative  Club  also  gave 
evidence  of  the  assault. 

Mr.  Gill  addressed  the  jury,  and  contended  that  the  assault 
had  been  clearly  proved,  and  that  there  had  been  no  palliation  of 
or  attempt  to  justify  it.  Lord  Carring^n's  proper  course  would 
have  been  to  bring  an  action,  or  lay  a  criminal  information  against 
the  publisher  or  printer. 

The  Solicitor-General  said  he  was  not  going  to  ask  the  jury  to 
do  any  violence  to  their  consciences,  or  to  act  against  their  oath, 
but  simply  to  show  them,  ae  far  ae  he  could,  the  true  circumstances 
of  the  case,  the  character  of  the  real  assault  in  this  matter,  and  the 
conduct  of  Lord  Carrington,  which  he  thought  thw  would  say 
was  becoming  to  him  as  a  nobleman  and  a  man  of  honour.  If 
the  jury  were  of  opinion  that  the  law  had  been  broken,  it  must 
be  vindicated.  If  they  thought  that  Mr.  Murray  had  been 
assaulted,  although  he  could  not  deny  that  he  had  himself  once 
said  that  he  never  was  assaulted,  the  jury  would  be  bound  to 
convict;  and  the  question  of  punishment,  which,  as  &r  as  his 
experience  had  gone,  was  not  generally  insisted  upon  by  counsel 
for  the  prosecution,  would  remain  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Court.  He  had  been  rather  surprised  to  hear  that  it  was  Lord 
Carrington's  duty  in  a  case  of  this  description  to  make  admissions 
for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  Mr.  Murray's  case,  and  assisting 
him  to  prove  the  charge.  It  was  Mr.  Murray's  duty  to  prove 
Lord  Carrington  guilty.  Mr.  Murray,  said  the  Solicitor-General, 
had  taken  reftige  m  the  anonymous  character  which,  for  the  most 
part,  distinguished  the  English  press.  Mr.  Murray  would  not 
deny,  or  at  least  he  had  refused  to  answer,  on  the  ground  that 
it  might  criminate  him  if  he  did  deny,  that  a  series  of  the  most 
malignant  and  disreputable  articles,  similar  to  those  which  dis- 
graced the  English  press  of  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  had  appeared 
in  the  "  Queen's  Messenger."  Nor  would  he  deny  that  an  article 
had  appeared  in  it  commenting  upon  even  the  personal  infirmities 
of  a  gentleman  who  had  been  called  before  them.  Nor  would  he 
deny  that  he  had  given  an  indemnity  to  the  printer  and  publisher 
of  the  paper  against  any  actions  which  might  be  brought  against 
them. 

The  learned  counsel  commented  on  the  extraordinary  way  in  which 
Mr.  Murray  had  fenced  with  him  in  the  witness-box  on  questions 
which  he  must  have  known  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  "  Queen's 
Messenger,"  and  questions  which  he  had  no  earthly  reason  for 
refusing  to  answer.     Mr.  Murray  had  not  denied  that  he  knew  the 
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family  name  was  originally  Smith,  and  that  the  article  referred  to 
Lord  Carrin^ton,  his  father,  grandfather,  and  the  whole  of  his 
family,  nor  that  it  cast  contumely  upon  them,  because  they  had 
risen  from  that  respectable  class  from  which  half  the  peerage  of 
this  country  was  descended.  Pitt,  whom  all  admitted  to  be  one 
of  the  greatest  and  most  high-minded  of  men,  made  the  first  Lord 
Carrington  a  peer  in  consequence  of  his  distinguished  commercial 
prosperity  and  success,  and  this  was  made  a  matter  of  attack  on 
the  defendant  at  a  time  when  his  father  was  hardly  cold  in  the 
grave.  He  found  himself,  as  a  young  man,  placarded  over  London 
in  this  disgraceful  article ;  and  as  an  honourable  man  he  felt  still 
more  the  disgraceful  attack  on  those  who  had  gt>ne  before  him, 
and  whose  reputation  was  dearer  to  him  than  his  own.  This 
attack  appeared  in  a  paper  with  which  Mr.  Murray  would  not 
deny  that  he  was  connected,  it  being  one  of  a  series  of  personal 
attacks  on  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  and  others,  showing  the  utmost 
malignity  to  all  kinds  of  distinguished  men.  It  was  Lord  Car- 
rington who  had  really  been  assailed,  and  the  true  criminal  was 
Mr.  Murray;  but  if  Lord  Carrington  had  transgressed  the  law, 
he  was  ready  to  suflPer  the  consequences,  and  he  was  not  afraid  of 
leaving  his  honour  and  character,  and  the  issue  of  the  case,  in  the 
hands  of  the  jury  and  the  Court. 

Sir  W.  H.  Bodkin  having  summed  up,  the  jury  retired  from  the 
Court  to  consider  their  verdict,  and  returned  in  about  half  an 
hour,  finding  Lord  Carrington  "  Guilty  of  a  common  assault, 
committed  under  circumstances  of  the  strongest  provocation.^' 

The  learned  Judge  expressed  his  concurrence  in  the  verdict  of 
the  jury,  but  strongly  deprecated  the  gross  and  personal  attacks 
made  in  the  extracts  from  the  ^^  Queen's  Messenger.''  He  con- 
sidered that  circumstances  existed  which,  whether  the  prosecutor 
was  the  author  or  not,  connected  him  suflSciently  with  those 
publications  to  justify  Lord  Carrington  in  believing  that  he  was  the 
author  of  them.  The  verdict  of  the  jury  had  sufllciently  vindicated 
the  law,  and  shown  that  no  one,  no  matter  what  his  position, 
could  violate  the  law  with  impunity.  Their  duty  was  to  take 
such  a  course  as  would  prevent  the  recurrence  of  any  breach  of  the 
peace.  The  learned  Judge  said,  in  conclusion,  ^^  We  must  call  on 
you.  Lord  Carrington,  to  enter  into  your  own  recognizances  in 
100/.  to  come  up  for  judgment  if  you  should  be  called  upon.  If 
there  should  be  any  renewal  of  violence  or  breach  of  the  peace, 
you  will  undoubtedly  be  liable  to  be  called  up  at  any  time  to 
receive  sentence;  but  if  not,  you  may  consider  this  unpleasant 
affair,  as  far  as  this  Court  is  concerned,  as  at  an  end." 

The  parties  then  left  the  Court. 

27.  Fatal  Accident  on  the  Schreckhorn. — A  fatal  accident 
occurred  to  the  Rev.  Julius  M.  Elliott,  of  Brighton,  while  ascend- 
ing the  Schreckhorn.  The  following  letter  from  Captain  Ramsay 
Phipps,  gives  an  account  of  the  melancholy  occurrence : — 

"  Mr.  Elliott  was  travelling  in  Switzerland  with  my  brother,  the 
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Rev.  P.  W.  Phipps,  with  the  object  of  ascending  several  mountains 
together.  They  were  accompanied  by  Franz  Biner,  of  Zermatt, 
Mr.  Elliott^s  guide  for  the  last  four  years,  and  by  Joseph  Lauber, 
of  Zermatt,  as  porter.  On  Monday  afternoon,  the  26th  inst., 
they  left  Grindelwald,  to  sleep  at  the  cave  under  the  Kastenstein, 
taking  with  them  Peter  Baumann,  of  Grindelwald,  as  an  additional 
porter. 

''Their  intention  was  to  separate  on  Tuesday  morning,  Mr. 
Elliott  to  ascend  the  Schreckhorn  with  Biner  and  Lauber,  my 
brother  to  go  over  the  Strahleck  and  back  with  Baumann.  How- 
ever, Tuesday  morning  proved  so  fine,  that  Mr.  Elliott  advised  my 
brother  to  change  his  plans,  and  accompany  him  up  the  Schreck- 
horn. This  my  brother  agreed  to  do,  on  the  stipulation  that  Mr. 
Elliott  should  still  go  as  he  had  originally  proposed,  allowing  my 
brother  to  follow  independently  with  Peter  Baumann,  so  that  he 
might  be  no  hindrance  to  Mr.  EUiott^s  well-known  rapid  climbing. 

"  The  first  half  of  the  ascent  was  effected  with  comparative 
ease,  the  weather  being  perfect,  and  the  snow  in  first-rate  condition. 

''  As  the  rocks  became  more  difficult,  Baumann  and  my  brother 
put  on  their  rope.  Mr.  Elliott,  however,  declined  to  put  on  his, 
as  he  thought  it  unnecessary.  He  ascended  very  rapidly,  and  went 
on  some  distance  in  advance  with  his  two  guides. 

''  When  my  brother  and  Baumann  reached  the  Col  at  the  top, 
Mr.  Elliot,  with  Biner  and  Lauber,  were  about  half-way  up  the 
final  peak ;  they  were  just  leaving  the  snow,  and  were  cutting  the 
last  steps  to  reach  the  rocks  of  the  summit ;  they  were  in  great 
spirits  at  their  success,  and  the  two  parties  shouted  in  congratulation 
one  to  another. 

''  At  this  moment,  it  appears  that  in  springing  from  the  snow  on 
to  the  rocks,  Mr.  Elliott  slipped  and  fell.  Lauber  was  on  the  rocks, 
but  not  firmly  placed,  and  could  render  no  assistance.  Biner  caught 
him  by  the  arm  for  the  instant,  but  failed  to  hold  him,  and,  being 
unroped,  Mr.  Elliott  glided  rapidly  down  the  steep  snow  slopes  of 
the  north-east  face  of  the  mountain,  rolling  occasionally  over,  until 
he  disappeared  from  their  sight,  some  1000  feet  below,  near  the 
Lauter-aar  glacier. 

''  My  brother  urged  eagerly  upon  the  guides  that  some  attempt 
should  be  made  to  descend  after  his  friend,  but  it  was  declared  by 
them  to  be  utterly  impossible.  The  only  way,  they  said,  by  whicn 
the  spot  could  be  reached,  was  by  returning  to  Grindelwald,  and 
sending  men  thence  up  to  the  Lauter-aar  glacier  by  the  upper 
Grindelwald  glacier.  One  effort  was  made  by  joining  the  two 
ropes  together,  and  letting  Baumann  down  as  far  as  they  would 
reach,  in  the  hope  of  his  being  able  to  see  any  thing ;  but  he  could 
see  only  the  furrow  marked  in  the  snow  by  the  fall,  and  though  he 
shouted  repeatedly  no  answer  came. 

"  They  then  returned  to  Grindelwald  as  rapidly  as  they  could, 
but  the  descent  was  rendered  difficult  by  the  then  insecure  state  of 
the  snow,  and  by  the  rocks,  and  they  did  not  reach  it  until  five 
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o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  My  brother  immediately  applied  to  Herr 
Bohren,  of  the  Hdtel  de  FAigle,  who  at  once  exerted  himself  with 
a  promptitude  and  zeal  which  cannot  suflSciently  be  praised^  and 
which  demand  our  grateful  acknowledgment.  He  sent  off  directly 
six  guides,  under  the  direction  of  Peter  Michel,  to  use  their  utmost 
efforts  to  discover  the  body  of  Mr.  Elliott. 

"  Grindelwald,  July  28." 

The  body  of  Mr.  Elliott  was  ultimately  found  shockingly  lace- 
rated, and  was  buried  in  Grindelwald  churchyard. 


AUGUST. 

7.  Opening  of  Finsbury  Park. — Finsbury  Park  was  formally 
opened  to  the  public  by  Sir  John  Thwaites,  Chairman  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  The  ceremonial  was  of  a  simple 
character,  and  the  spectators  were  comparatively  few.  At  three 
o'clock  a  procession  was  formed,  composed  of  vestrymen,  school- 
boys, the  39th  Middlesex  Volunteers,  the  Stoke  Newington  Rifles, 
and  Sir  John  Thwaites  and  several  of  his  colleagues.  A  circuit  of 
the  park  having  been  made,  the  processionists  marched  to  a  spot 
upon  which  a  rude  platform  had  been  erected,  and  from  this  Sir 
John  Thwaites  declared  the  park  open  "in  perpetuity.''  The 
volunteer  bands  then  played  the  National  Anthem,  after  which  the 
admission  of  the  public  was  signalized  by  the  firing  of  twenty-one 
maroons.  The  next  part  of  the  programme  was  a  brief  address  by 
Sir  John  Thwaites ;  Mr.  Sheriff  Cotton  then  offered  a  few  remarks ; 
the  National  Anthem  was  played  a  second  time,  and  the  ceremony 
was  brought  to  a  close. 

12.  Execution  at  Portland. — Jonah  Dethridge  was  executed 
for  the  wilful  murder  of  a  warder  at  the  Portland  convict  establish- 
ment, within  the  walls  of  the  county  prison  at  Dorchester.  The 
prisoner's  life  revealed  a  long  series  of  offences  against  the  law, 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  his  existence  had  been  passed  in  gaol. 
He  was  a  native  of  Wednesbury,  and  although  only  twenty  years 
of  age  when  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  by  the  magistrates  at  the 
Stafford  Sessions,  in  January,  1865,  it  was  stated  that  he  had  been 
summarily  convicted  no  less  than  eleven  times  previously.  The 
offence  of  which  he  was  charged  was  that  of  stealing  from  the 
person  of  Annie  Morris  Constable  a  purse  and  the  sum  of 
1*.  lid,,  at  Great  Barr,  on  November  11,  1864,  and  the  Court, 
taking  into  consideration  the  number  of  previous  convictions, 
sentenced  him  to  seven  years'  penal  servitude.  During  his  six 
months'  probation  in  Stafford  Gaol,  his  conduct  was  reported 
to  have  been  good,  and  on  May  15,  1865,  he  was  sent  to 
Pentonville,  where  he  remained  six  months,  before  being  transferred 
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to  Portland.  Here  the  convict  bore  a  uniformly  bad  character,  and 
was  so  sullen  and  obstinate  that  the  warders  had  frequently  to 
report  him  for  insubordination.  On  March  23  last  he  was 
engaged  with  others  in  the  erection  of  a  bastion  on  the  Verne 
fortifications,  when  the  warder  in  charge  of  the  gang  spoke  to  him 
in  reference  to  his  work.  Dethridge  sullenly  repUed  that  he  should 
do  his  work  as  he  pleased,  and  used  other  insolent  language  towards 
Trevett,  who  was  then  standing  on  the  embrasure  of  the  bastion, 
about  eight  feet  from  the  basement.  About  an  hour  after  the  alter- 
cation occurred,  the  convict,  armed  with  a  heavy  pointed  stone- 
pick,  crept  up  the  embankment,  and,  stealing  behind  the  unsus- 
pecting warder,  dealt  him  a  terrible  blow  on  the  head,  knocking 
him  insensible  into  the  battery.  The  cowardly  attack  was  followed 
up  in  the  most  savage  manner,  the  convict  leaping  down  to  the 
spot  where  the  oflScer  lay,  and  striking  him  two  terrific  blows, 
which  completely  shattered  the  poor  fellow's  skull.  The  other 
convicts  hastened  to  the  rescue,  but  not  in  time  to  avert  the 
dreadful  outrage,  and  the  unfortunate  Trevett  died  while  being 
conveyed  to  the  prison  hospital.  The  prisoner  made  no  attempt  to 
escape,  and,  after  an  official  investigation  at  the  establishment,  he 
was  committed  for  trial  at  the  Dorset  Summer  Assizes,  on  the 
25th  ult.,  when  he  was  sentenced  to  death  by  Mr.  Justice  Lush. 
He  seemed  to  treat  the  afiair  with  the  utmost  indifierence,  and 
even  smiled  contemptuously  as  the  learned  Judge  assumed  the 
black  cap  previous  to  delivering  sentence  of  death.  After  his 
condemnation  he  maintained  a  sullen,  obstinate  demeanour,  which 
nothing  seemed  to  ruffle,  and  up  to  the  last  he  manifested  no 
concern  whatever  as  to  the  awful  doom  which  awaited  him. 

17.  Fatal  Collision  on  the  Geeat  Northern  Railway. — A 
deplorable  accident — inasmuch  as  it  was  fatal  in  a  terrible  manner, 
by  absolutely  roasting  alive  one  poor  fellow,  and  injurious  to  several 
others — occurred  on  the  Great  Northern  Railway  a  few  minutes 
before  midnight,  at  Bamet. 

The  trains  to  which  the  accident  occurred  were  a  passenger  train 
returning  empty  to  Southgate,  after  delivering  its  passengers  at 
Barnet,  and  a  goods  train  on  its  journey  down  the  line.  The 
passenger  train  was  the  last  one  due  from  London,  and  it  was  at 
Barnet  at  half-past  eleven,  with  the  engine  facing  down  the  line. 
The  engine  was  detached  or  uncoupled  from  the  train  with  the 
guard's  break,  and  ran  by  a  crossing-line  on  to  the  up-line,  with 
the  tender  first.  It  so  ran  past  the  now  empty  train,  and,  coming 
to  another  '^  crossing,^'  ran  again  on  to  the  down-line,  and  was 
attached  to  the  rear  of  the  train.  The  engine-driver,  whose  name 
was  Murphitt,  asked  the  signalman  if  all  was  right,  and  the  reply 
was,  '^  When  you  are  all  right  you  may  right  away.''  Deceased, 
whose  name  was  Arthur  South,  said  to  Murphitt,  ''  Now,  get 
ready,  Harry,  and  right  away :  make  haste  home,"  and  jumped 
into  his  break,  and  the  train  started.  A  goods  train  was  waiting 
at    Whetstone,  and  to  this  the  signalman  sent  the  messages  to 
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^'get  ready '^  and  '^come  on"  ''line  clear/'  Whetstone  being 
about  a  mile  off,  on  the  London  side,  a  point  ought  to  have  been 
held  over  to  allow  the  train  to  pass  on  the  up-line;  but  this, 
apparently,  was  not  done,  and  the  train  came  into  collision  with 
the  goods  train,  just  about  half  a  mile  from  the  station,  engine 
meeting  engine.  Murphitt  jumped  off,  and  the  stoker,  Casseldean, 
did  the  same  after  him ;  but  the  two  were  so  much  injured  that 
they  had  to  be  taken  to  the  Royal  Free  Hospital.  The  engine  of 
the  passenger  train  reared  against  the  other,  and  in  a  moment 
there  was  an  explosion  of  the  gasometer  in  the  guard's  van  of  the 
passenger  train  (the  train  being  lit  with  gas),  and  the  unfortunate 
man's  body  was  thrown  by  the  explosion  on  to  the  front  of  the 
engine,  where  it  burnt  all  night;  for  the  carriages  and  the  van 
continued  to  burn  until  after  daylight. 

24.  Cruise  op  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty. — Mr.  Childers, 
M.P.,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  with  Vice- Admiral  Sir  Sydney 
Dacres,  K.C.B.,  First  Sea  Lord,  accompanied  by  their  staff-officers, 
secretaries,  &c.,  sailed  from  England  lor  a  cruise  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, with  a  fleet  comprising  the  cream  of  our  modern  navy. 
They  were : — 

1.  The  ^' Agincourt,"  28  guns,  6121  tons,  armoured,  iron-built, 
screw-engined  ship,  of  1350-horse  power.  2.  The  '^Minotaur," 
34  guns,  6621  tons,  armoured,  iron-built,  screw-engined  ship,  of 
1350-horse  power.  3.  The  '^  Northumberland,"  28  guns,  6621 
tons,  armoured,  iron-built,  screw-engined  ship,  of  135()-horse 
power.  4.  The  '^  Hercules,"  14  guns,  5234  tons,  armoured,  iron- 
built,  screw-engined  ship,  of  1200-horse  power.  5.  The  "  Bellero- 
phon,"  14  guns,  4270  tons,  armoured,  iron-built,  screw-engined 
ship,  of  1000-horse  power.  6.  The  '^Monarch,"  7  guns,  5102 
tons,  armoured,  iron-built,  screw-engined  ship  (double  turret),  of 
1100-horse  power.  7.  The  "Inconstant,"  17  guns,  4066  tons, 
unarmoured,  iron-built,  screw-engined  ship,  of  1000-horse  power. 

27.  The  International  University  Boat-race.  —  The  long- 
expected  contest  on  the  Thames  from  Putney  to  Mortlake,  between 
the  four-oared  boats  of  the  Harvard  and  Oxford  University  crews, 
representing  the  championship  of  America  and  old  England  re- 
spectively, resulted  this  afternoon  in  a  victory  for  the  latter. 

The  river  was  kept  clear  of  all  steamers,  barges,  and  other  large 
vessels,  by  order  of  the  Thames  Conservancy  Board;  a  line  of 
sentinel  barges,  with  a  strong  iron  chain  made  fast  to  each  bank  of 
the  river,  having  been  placed  directly  across  at  Putney,  to  prevent 
their  coming  up ;  but  many  hundreds  of  small  row-boats  lay  close 
to  both  shores,  though  forbidden  to  move  out  upon  the  water. 
Only  three  steamboats  (the  "  Lotus,"  appointed  to  convey  the  um- 
pires ;  the  "  Sunflower,^^  allotted  to  the  newspaper  reporters ;  and 
the  steam-launch  "  Ariel,"  for  Mr.  Lord,  the  officer  of  the  Thames 
Conservancy)  were  suffered  along  the  four-mile  course.  The  towing- 
paths,  the  banks,  the  roads,  and  the  bridges  were  thronged  with 
spectators,  who  swarmed  more  thickly  at  Putney,  Hammersmith, 
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CEuHwick,  and  MorU&ke,  both  on  tbe  Middlesex  and  on  tlie  Surrey 
side,  than  was  ever  seen  at  the  annual  matcU  between  Oxford  and 
Cambridge. 

The  two  crews,  all  being  ready,  went  down  to  the  river  shortly 
before  five  o'clock,  the  Oxford  men  to  the  Leander  Club  boat-house, 
and  the  Harvard  men  to  that  of  the  London  Rowing  Club.  They 
at  once  proceeded  to  embark.  The  Oxford  crew  were  first  afloat, 
and  pushed  off  from  the  shore  about  five  minut^  to  five  o'clock, 
followed  almost  immediately  by  the  Americans.  Both  crews  were 
loudly  cheered  as  they  paddled  down  to  the  poat.  Some  little  time 
was  wasted  before  they  could  start,  for,  by  some  oversight,  no 
station  boats  had  been  provided  from  which  to  hold  the  stems  of 
the  racing  boats  preparatory  to  the  start.  At  length  two  skiffs 
were  procured,  and,  dropping  their  anchors  just  ahead  of  the  line 
of  lighters,  were  placed  in  position.  The  two  racing  boats  then 
backed  down  to  them,  the  Harvard  crew  taking  the  Middlesex  side, 
while  the  Oxonians  were  on  the  Surrey  side,  both  immediately 
opposite  the  Star  and  Garter  Hotel  at  Putney.  At  ten  minutes 
past  five  the  starter — Mr.  W.  Blaikie,  Secretary  of  the  Harvard 
University  Boat  Club — prepared  to  get  them  off;  but  the  Oxford 
crew  not  being  quite  ready,  a  few  moments  of  suspense  elapsed. 
At  length,  at  fourteen  minutes  past  five  the  signal  was  given,  and 
the  race  commenced. 

The  following  were  the  names  and  weights  of  the  crews : — 

OXl'OBD.  I  HAKVARD. 

1.  F.  WillBD,  Eieter       ....  U  10  1.  J.  S.  I^ij,  Boston 11  1 

2.  A  Yarborougb,  Lmcoln  .    .    .  12    2  2.  F.  0.  Lymao,  Hawslan  lalaudg  11  1 

3.  J.  C.  Tinne,  UDivereit; .  .  .  IS  8  3.  W.  H.  Simmoiis,  Concord  .  .  12  S 
Stroke,  S.  D.  Dorbiehire,  Balliol .  11     6  Stroke,  A.  P.  Loring,  Boston .     ,  11  0 

J.  H.  HaU,  Corpiu  (cox.)   .    .      7    2  I        A.  Bumlum,  Cb^go  (cox.)   .      7  10 

The  Harvard  crew  dipped  tbeir  oars  into  the  water  first,  but  the 
Oxonians  were  almost  as  quickly  under-way.  So  rapidly  did  the 
Americans  get  their  boat  off,  that  off  the  Duke's  Head,  about  half 
way  between  the  Star  aud  Garter  and  Simmons's  yard,  tb^y  led  by 
half  a  length,  which  advantage  they  had  increased  to  a  whole  length 
opposite  the  London  Club  boat-bouse.  The  cheers  and  counter- 
cheers  of  the  multitude  made  a  deafening  uproar.  At  the  Bishop's 
Creek,  on  the  Middlesex  side  of  the  river,  the  Harvard  crew  had, 
if  possible,  added  yet  more  to  their  lead,  and  seemed  to  be  clear  of 
Oxford,  with  a  couple  of  feet  to  spare.  On  getting  past  the  Willows, 
and  the  site  of  the  old  half-mile  post,  there  was  no  change.  The 
Harvard  crew,  who  were  rowing  a  very  rapid  stroke  of  at  least 
forty-two  to  the  minute,  held  their  advantage,  if  they  did  not 
slightly  add  to  it.  The  Oxford  crew,  on  the  other  hand,  were  pull- 
ing a  very  steady  stroke  of  perhaps  thirty-nine  to  the  minute, 
without  hurry  or  scrambling,  and  with  every  appearance  of  keeping 
it  up  all  the  way;  but  their  boat,  nevertheless,  appeared  to  be 
moving  slowly,  compared  with  that  of  the  Americans.    At  Craven 
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Cottage  the  Oxford  crew,  as  both  made  for  the  bend  to  the  right* 
seemed  for  a  moment  to  be  coming  up  to  their  opponents ;  but  thig 
was  more  in  appearance  than  reality,  owing  to  the  crews,  which  had 
hitherto  been  wide  of  one  another,  closing  together  preparatory  to 
entering  the  long  reach  for  the  Soapworks^  point.  Indeed,  they 
approached  the  Harvard  boat  so  rapidly  that  their  coxswain  was 
compelled  to  edge  out  a  little  so  as  to  keep  out  of  danger,  and  a  too 
free  use  of  his  left-hand  rudder-line  caused  his  boat  to  lose  way  and 
ground  at  the  same  time,  the  Harvard  crew  at  this  moment  leading 
by  something  over  a  length.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  garden  of 
Craven  Cottage  the  Harvard  coxswain,  apparently  not  liking  the 
slack  water  under  the  Middlesex  shore,  sheered  outwards,  and  bored 
the  Oxford  crew  towards  midstream,  the  latter  giving  way  at  once. 
This  little  bit  of  manoeuvring  gave  the  American  boat  a  further 
advantage,  so  that  off  the  Grass  Wharf,  just  above  the  Cottage, 
they  led  by  a  length  and  a  quarter,  or  thereabouts.  Below  Rose- 
bank  Villa,  while  the  two  boats  were  crossing  the  water  for  the 
point  on  the  Surrey  shore  below  Hammersmith,  the  Oxford  crew 
drew  up  slightly,  and  the  pace  of  the  Harvard  men  seemed  to 
diminish  a  trifle.  But  this  idea  was  immediately  dispelled  by  their 
once  more  drawing  away  from  Oxford,  as  they  passed  the  Crab  Tree, 
the  American  boat  being  well  steered  out,  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
the  river.  Here  the  flood-tide  was  less  spent  than  closer  in  shore, 
where  the  Oxonians  were  taken.  Consequently,  for  a  short  dis- 
tance it  appeared  as  if  the  Harvard  crew  were  about  to  leave  the 
Oxford  men  astern ;  this  being  just  above  the  Crab  Tree  and  some 
distance  below  the  clump  of  trees  adjoining  the  Soapworks,  on  the 
Surrey  shore.  But  on  rounding  the  point  below  Messrs.  Cowan's 
wharf  the  state  of  affairs  underwent  a  change,  the  Oxford  crew 
once  more  beginning  to  hold  their  own,  and,  as  the  two  boats 
passed  the  Soapworks,  perceptibly  gaining  on  the  Americans.  A 
cheer  was  sent  up  by  the  crowd  which  had  gathered  on  the  wharf; 
it  was  taken  up  and  re-echoed  by  thousands  of  people  as  the  boats 
came  in  sight  of  Hammersmith-bridge.  After  passing  the  Soap- 
works,  and  when  the  boats  were  pointed  for  the  centre  span  of  the 
Suspension-bridge,  the  Oxford  crew,  who  now  benefited  by  the 
flood  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  began  to  overtake  the  Harvard 
boat,  overlapping  it  just  below  the  steamboat  pier,  and  drawing  up 
several  feet  over  its  stern  as  they  both  shot  the  arch — reached  in 
8  min.  20  sec.  After  passing  the  bridge,  the  Oxford  crew, 
who  were  vociferously  cheered  by  the  crowd  above,  gained  still 
more  upon  the  Americans,  and  ofi'  Bifiin's  yard  were  barely  three- 
quarters  of  a  length  in  the  rear.  Opposite  the  Doves  it  became 
clear  that  it  was  merely  a  question  of  time  when  the  Oxford  boat 
would  overtake  and  pass  its  rival;  but  the  Harvard  men  made 
such  gallant  efforts  to  avert  defeat,  that  it  was  some  distance  before 
Oxford  could  be  said  to  be  on  even  terms  with  them,  the  Harvard 
four  still  leading  off  the  Oil-mills  by  from  a  quarter  to  half  a 
length.    No  material  alteration  occurred  for  another  hundred  yards. 
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until  after  passmg  the  staging  erected  in  the  river  off  the  West 
Middlesex  Waterworks,  when  the  Oxford  crew,  inch  by  inch,  and 
stroke  by  stroke,  reduced  the  remaining  portion  of  the  distance  by 
which  they  were  headed.  In  rounding  the  bend  just  below  Chis- 
wick  Eyot  they  made  a  grand  effort,  and  at  length  drew  level  with 
the  Americans  for  the  first  time  subsequently  to  leaving  the  start- 
ing-post, this  happening  just  opposite  the  Old  Ship  Tavern,  at 
Chiswick  Lower  Mall.  When  once  the  Oxonians  were  really  level 
with  the  Harvard  crew,  the  latter  fell  out  of  order  in  their  rowing. 
At  the  foot  of  Chiswick  Eyot  the  Oxford  crew  led  by  half  a  length, 
both  boats  keeping  a  good  parallel  course  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the 
river.  Of  a  sudden  the  Harvard  boat  suddenly  sheered  in  towards 
the  Oxford  boat,  which  held  on  in  a  perfectly  straight  direction. 
So  close  did  the  oars  of  the  two  crews  come  to  each  other,  that  for 
a  moment  there  was  considerable  danger  of  a  collision;  but  the 
bow- side  oars  of  the  Oxford  being  well  sJiead  of  the  stroke-side  oars 
of  the  Harvard  boat,  there  was  no  contact,  and  all  further  danger 
was  obviated  by  the  American  coxswain  fetching  his  boat  out 
towards  midstream.  Indeed,  so  determined  did  he  appear  to  avoid 
touching,  that  he  took  his  men  unnecessarily  wide,  and,  by  throw- 
ing the  boat  slightly  athwart  the  tide,  lost  them  some  ground.  As 
soon  as  they  had  recovered  their  true  course,  the  Harvard  crew 
spurted,  and  for  a  moment  appeared  to  hold  way  with  the  English 
crew;  but  as  the  effort  died  out,  about  the  middle  of  Chiswick 
Eyot,  the  latter  once  more  drew  slowly  away,  the  race  being  now 
safe.  Off  the  upper  end  of  the  eyot  the  Oxford  coxswain  steered 
out  in  front  of  the  Harvard  boat,  and  skilfully  threw  the  back-wash 
of  his  boat  on  to  that  of  the  Americans,  which  completed  their  dis- 
comfiture; and  at  Chiswick  Church,  reached  in  13  min.  15  sec., 
Oxford  led  by  one  length  and  a  trifle  over.  Nothing  but  an  acci- 
dent could  then  alter  the  fortunes  of  the  day,  for  the  Oxford  crew, 
rowing  with  great  precision,  while  the  Americans  were  rapidly 
becoming  unsteady  and  losing  their  compactness,  increased  their 
advantage  at  every  stroke,  leading  by  two  lengths  off  the  White 
Cottage,  above  Chiswick,  and  rather  more  at  the  Battering  Greeks 
in  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  meadows,  and  further  at  Barnes  rail- 
way-bridge, reached  in  18  min.  4  sec.  From  the  bridge  upwards 
the  Oxford  crew  still  added  to  their  lead.  Just  before  reaching  the 
Ship,  a  young  man  who  was  sculling  a  lady  about  in  a  gig  rowed 
out  suddenly  from  the  Middlesex  shore  in  front  of  the  Oxford  boat, 
so  that  in  order  to  avoid  running  into  her  the  Oxford  coxswain  was 
compelled  to  sheer  his  boat  suddenly  to  the  left,  and  as  it  was  the 
bow-side  oars  of  the  crew  just  missed  hitting  the  gig.  By  this 
contretemps  Oxford  lost  at  least  a  length;  for  by  the  time  their 
boat  was  again  straightened  the  Harvard  four  had  come  up  a  little. 
But  notwithstanding  this  the  former  reached  the  Ship  first,  win- 
ners, by  a  length  and  a  half,  of  one  of  the  best-contested  races  ever 
rowed  between  Putney  and  Mortlake,  and  one  equally  honourable 
to  victors  and  vanquished.     The  time  of  the  race  was  22  min. 
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41^  sec.  Oxford;  and  22  min.  47^  sec.  Harvard,  giving  a  difference 
of  six  seconds  in  favour  of  Oxford — as  shown  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Ben- 
son^s  chronograph,  which  was  taken  on  board  the  umpire's  boat  at 
the  special  request  of  Mr,  Blaikie,  Secretary  to  the  Harvard  Club. 
It  was  at  first  supposed  that  the  Oxford  boat  won  by  four  len^hs ; 
but  Sir  Aubrey  Paul,  who  officiated  as  judge,  asserted  that  the 
Oxford  crew  only  won  by  a  length  and  a  half;  and  the  occupants 
of  the  judge's  boat,  to  the  number  of  three  or  four — ^including 
John  Phelps,  who  acts  as  judge  at  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  boat- 
race — all  agreed  that  when  the  crews  passed  the  flag  an  interval  of 
half  a  length  only  separated  the  stem  of  the  Oxford  from  the  bow 
of  the  Harvard  boat,  but  that  the  latter  were  rowing  very  wide  of 
their  opponents.  The  winners  rowed  in  a  boat  built  by  J.  and  S. 
Salter,  of  Oxford ;  and  the  losers  in  one  constructed  at  Putney  by 
Elliott,  of  Green  Point,  United  States,  who  came  over  with  the 
Harvard  crew. 

A  dinner  was  given  the  same  evening  by  Mr.  Phillips,  of  Mort- 
lake,  to  the  two  crews,  to  meet  whom  a  large  party  had  been 
invited. 

The  competitors  in  the  race  were  entertained,  on  the  30th,  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  by  the  London  Rowing  Club.  More  than  100 
gentlemen  sat  down.  The  room  was  gaily  decorated  with  flags  and 
other  devices  suitable  to  the  occasion.  The  chair  was  occupied  by 
Mr.  James  Layton,  President  of  the  Club.  On  his  right  were 
Messrs.  Simmons  (Harvard  Boat  Club),  Mr.  Charles  Dickens^ 
Mr.  Fay  (H.  B.  C),  Sir  James  Anderson  (Captain  of  the  Great 
Eastern  steam-ship),  Mr.  Blaikie  (Secretary  of  the  H.  B.  C),  and 
others.  On  the  chairman's  left  were  Messrs.  P.  Willan  (O.U.B.C.), 
Lyman,  and  Bumham  (H.  B.  C.) ;  Mr.  T.  Hughes,  M.P.;  Sir 
Aubrey  Paul,  and  Messrs.  Bass  and  Rice,  who  occupied  seats  in  the 
Harvard  crew  when  they  first  came  to  England.  After  the  dinner^ 
the  guests  left  for  a  little  time  to  witness  the  display  of  fireworks 
prepared  for  the  occasion.  They  included  two  set  pieces  in  honour 
of  the  crews.  "  Harvard,^^  in  crimson  letters,  was  the  first  set 
piece,  to  the  right ;  and  "  Oxford,''  in  dark  blue,  to  the  left ;  each 
word  surrounded  by  a  wreath,  with  crossed  oars  underneath.  On 
returning  to  the  dinner-table,  the  customary  healths  of  the  "  Queen 
and  Royal  Family "  were  proposed  by  the  chairman,  succeeded  by 
that  of  the  "  President  of  the  United  States.''  Mr.  Charles  Dickens, 
amid  loud  cheering,  proposed  the  toast  of  the  evening  as  an  invited 
visitor  of  the  London  Rowing  Club.  With  the  toast  he  coupled  the 
names  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Simmons  and  Mr.  F.  Willan. 

Mr.  Simmons,  who  was  received  with  prolonged  cheering,  ex- 
pressed his  best  thanks,  on  behalf  of  the  crew  as  well  as  himself, 
for  the  honour  done  them,  and  for  the  kindness  of  the  London 
Rowing  Club,  whose  members  had  all  vied  with  one  another  to 
advise  and  help  the  Americans  in  every  possible  way.  The  Har- 
vard men  came  over  under  considerable  difficulties,  such  as  those 
of  change  of  climate,  different  water,  and  different  boats  and  steer- 
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ing.  He  trusted  that  if  another  crew  came  over  to  meet  Oxford, 
the  results  of  the  experience  of  those  who  had  gone  before  them 
would  not  be  unserviceable.  He  had  formed  one  of  the  unsuc- 
cessful crew,  but  from  what  he  had  seen  of  English  oarsmen  and 
English  rowing,  he  felt  that  it  was  no  disgrace  to  be  beaten  by 
the  Oxford  crew. 

Mr.  F.  Willan  next  rose  and  apologized  for  the  absence  of  the 
other  members  of  the  winning  crew,  who,  he  said,  all  lived  far  away 
from  London,  and  had  to  keep  long-standing  engagements.  He 
had  rowed,  he  said,  many  hard  races  from  Putoey  to  Mortlake,  but 
none  so  hard  as  the  match  of  Friday.  The  best  thanks  of  the 
Oxford  men  were,  he  observed,  due  to  Messrs.  Warre  and  Morrison 
for  their  efforts  to  improve  the  crew  in  their  rowing  and  in  their 
physical  condition. 

The  company  shortly  afterwards  broke  up. 

31.  Letter  from  Mr.  Peabody. — Mr.  Peabody  addressed  the 
following  Letter  to  the  Committee  charged  with  the  erection  of  his 
statue : — 

*<  Baltimore,  August  31. 

'^  I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  your  communication  of  the 
28th  of  July,  announcing  the  inauguration  of  Mr.  Story's  statue  of 
myself  near  the  Royal  Exchange  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  I  have 
to  express  to  you,  individually  and  collectively,  my  warmest  and 
kindest  thanks  for  the  deep  interest  you  have  manifested  in  the 
undertaking  from  its  very  inception,  and  my  gratification  at  learning 
that  the  assiduous  attention  which  you  have  devoted  to  it  has  been 
so  perfectly  crowned  with  success. 

"  The  international  character  which  was  given  to  the  ceremonies 
has  been  especially  gratifying  to  me,  as  every  thing  has  ever  been 
which  could  tend  to  connect  more  closely  the  two  great  nations  of 
England  and  the  United  States,  both  of  them  very  dear  to  me,  and 
never  more  so  than  at  the  present  time. 

"  I  feel  under  the  deepest  obligations  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  for 
the  cordiality  with  which  he  accepted  your  invitation,  and  for  the 
graceful  manner  and  kind  expressions  with  which  he  accompanied 
the  ceremonies  of  unveiling  the  statue ;  and  it  has  given  me  great 
pleasure  to  learn  that,  on  that  occasion,  my  friend  Mr.  Motley,  the 
American  Minister,  addressed,  as  I  believe  for  the  first  time  in 
public,  an  English  audience. 

^'  And  it  has  been  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  me,  that  an 
eminent  American  sculptor  should  have  so  well  performed  the  task 
you  gave  him,  and  that  your  choice  has  been  sustained  by  the  verdict 
of  the  London  public,  who  have  manifested  so  kind  an  interest  and 
approval  in  the  result. 

^'  I  notice  with  much  gratification,  among  the  list  of  subscribers, 
that  a  large  number  of  the  working  men  of  London  aided  the 
undertaking  by  their  subscriptions. 

^^  I  can  but  hope  that  the  course  of  my  life,  now  drawing  towards 
its  close,  may  justify,  when  finished,  all  the  honours  which  have 
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been  so  freely  bestowed  on  me,  of  which  this  is  one  of  the  greatest; 
and  I  cannot  more  strongly  express  my  feelings  than  to  say,  that  I 
do  not  believe  there  could  be  found  in  the  whole  kingdom  a  man  of 
any  rank,  however  high,  who  would  not  feel  honoured  by  such  a 
noble  testimonial  as  you  have  just  dedicated  to  a  humble  American 
citizen. 

"  With  great  respect,  your  friend  and  humble  servant, 

"  Gboegb  Pbabody/' 


SEPTEMBER. 

13.  Wreck  of  the  "Caunatic.'^ — A  terrible  shipwreck  befell  one 
of  the  fine  fleet  of  mail  steamers  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Company,  the  '^  Carnatic,^^  a  powerful  iron-built  vessel  of  1776  tons, 
which  was  totally  lost,  with  about  twenty-six  of  her  people,  off  the 
Island  of  Shadwan,  in  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  this  morning. 

The  ^'  Camatic  "  had  for  some  time  been  employed  by  the  com- 
pany on  the  service  between  Suez  and  Bombay,  and  Bombay  and 
China.  She  left  Suez  for  Bombay  on  Sunday,  the  12th  inst., 
under  the  charge  of  Captain  P.  B.  Jones,  R.N.R.,  commander,  an 
old  and  experienced  officer  of  the  company.  She  carried  twenty-two 
first-class  passengers,  twelve  second,  one  native  servant^  and  one 
child — ^in  all,  thirty-seven.  She  had  a  general  cargo,  shipped  from 
the  steamer  "Venetian,**  from  Liverpool,  together  with  about 
40,000/.  in  specie.  A  telegram  of  her  departure  was  received  at  the 
company^s  office  in  Leadenhall-street,  and  the  first  they  heard  of  the 
disaster  to  the  ship  was  early  on  the  17th,  when  a  relative  of  one  of 
the  passengers  waited  on  the  secretary  with  a  telegram,  reporting 
that  the  "  Camatic  **  was  totally  wrecked,  and  that  his  friends  were 
to  be  telegraphed  to  that  he  was  saved.  Beyond  this,  no  positive 
intelligence  was  received  by  the  company  till  about  noon,  when  the 
following  came  to  hand  from  their  superintendent  at  Suez ; — 

"  Suez,  September  16,  two  a.in. 

"  The  '  Camatic/  steamship,  from  Suez  for  Bombay,  was  totally 
wrecked  of  Shadwan  at  one  a.m.  on  the  13th  of  September.  Pas- 
sengers and  crew  landed  on  Shadwan,  and  arrived  in  the  ^  Sumatra' 
at  Suez  at  two  a.m.,  September  16,  excepting  five  passengers  and 
nine  of  the  officers  and  crew,  and  fifteen  natives.  Mails,  specie, 
cargo,  and  baggage  '  went  down  in  ship.' '' 

After  the  receipt  of  the  above,  another  was  received : — 

'*  Suez,  September  16. 

"  The  '  Sumatra '  arrived  at  two  a.m.  to-day.     The  ^  Camatic '  a 

total  wreck  off  Shadwan  at  one  a.m.,  September  13.     Passengers 

and  crew  landed  on  Shadwan,  and  arrived  in  '  Sumatra,'  with  the 

exception  of  the  following,  who  are  missing : — Captain  Pope,  Mr. 


-**5  --^^. 
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Thompson^  Mr.  Cuppage,  Mr.  Bidding  (Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Service),  and  Mr.  Warren,  Mr.  Ransford  (surgeon),  Mr.  Gardner 
(purser),  Mr.  M'Intosh  (purser's  clerk),  Mr.  Boque  (chief  engineer), 
Mr.  Coll,  Mr.  M^Caw  (fifth  engineer),  F.  Ferguson  (steward). 
Woods,  Spratt,  Harper,  and  fifteen  natives.  Mails,  specie,  cargo, 
and  luggage  went  down  in  ship.'^ 

The  following  account  of  the  wreck  was  given  by  one  of  the 
passengers : — 

"The  'Camatic'  left  Suez  for  Bombay  on  Sunday^  the  12th 
inst.,  commanded  by  Captain  Jones.  By  Sunday  night,  at  half-past 
eleven,  she  had  reached  the  island  of  Shadwan,  the  last  of  the 
group  of  islands  at  the  bottom  of  the  Gidf  of  Suez,  where  the  broad 
part  of  the  Red  Sea  commences.  The  sea  was  cahn,  and  the  night 
very  starlight  and  clear,  and  the  ship  steaming  at  eleven  and  a  half 
knots  an  hour,  when  she  ran  dead  on  to  a  well-known  coral  reef 
which  fringes  the  island  of  Shadwan.  The  shock  was  not  very 
violent,  for  she  ran  on  to  a  slanting  portion  of  the  reef^  her  bowB 
lifting  right  out  of  the  water,  and  sliding  so  far  up  on  to  the  iMink, 
that  she  remained  about  evenly  balanced  on  the  edge  of  the  reef,  her 
forepart  as  far  as  the  funnel  resting  on  the  coral,  and  her  afterpart 
projecting,  unsupported,  over  the  deep  water  adjoining  the  bank. 
Her  bows  were  thrown  up  at  an  angle  of  about  twelve  or  fifteen 
degrees,  and  she  was  also  leaning  over  to  the  starboard  so  much  as 
to  make  it  uncomfortable  to  walk  upon  her  decks.  The  passengers, 
on  rushing  on  deck,  at  once  saw  the  long  line  of  breakers  stretching 
away  on  the  right-hand  for  half  a  mile  towards  the  island  of  Shad- 
wan, and  on  the  left  hand  for  about  150  yards  towards  the  Asiatic 
coast  and  the  open  channel ;  so  that,  had  she  been  200  yards  more 
to  the  eastward,  she  would  have  passed  in  perfect  safety.  This  reef 
is  well  known,  and  is  passed  at  a  safe  distance  by  every  steamer 
which  travels  up  or  down  the  Bed  Sea.  The  island  of  Shadwan 
was  visible,  apparently  not  a  mile  ofi*,  but,  in  reality,  about  four  and 
a  half  miles  distant,  while  behind  was  visible  the  island  of  Jubal, 
and  the  Ushruffi  Lighthouse  giving  its  cheerful  rays.  As  the  ship 
was  making  no  water,  and  evidently  in  no  immediate  danger,  the 
passengers  dressed  themselves,  and,  collecting  together  their  valua- 
bles and  a  little  hand-baggage,  waited  impatiently  for  the  daylight. 
As  soon  as  this  appeared  the  situation  was  clearly  apparent,  and  it 
was  found  that  the  reef  was  dry  at  low  water,  and  had  only  three 
feet  of  water  at  high  tide.  At  the  same  time,  the  wind  had  fresh- 
ened considerably,  and  the  ship,  balanced  on  an  uneven  bed,  bumped 
in  a  most  uncomfortable  manner  from  side  to  side.  The  disappoint- 
ment of.  the  passengers  was  very  great  when  they  were  told  they 
would  not  be  put  on  shore,  as  they  had  all  anticipated.  They  were, 
fortunately,  only  about  thirty  in  number,  of  whom  three  were  ladies 
and  one  was  a  little  child,  so  that  one  boat  would  easily  hold  all. 
The  crew  commenced  lightening  the  forepart  of  the  ship  by  throwing 
over  cargo,  and  endeavoured,  fruitlessly,  to  pull  her  off  the  reef  by 
putting  out  an  anchor  aft,  which,  however,  would  not  hold  in  such 
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deep  water.  It  was  obvious,  in  tact,  that,  having  glided  smootUjr 
np  the  coral  at  fall  speedy  the  laiger  portion  of  her  weight  rested  on 
the  ground,  and  that  no  available  force  conld  ever  move  her  off 
again.  As  the  murmurs  against  being  kept  on  the  wreck  grew 
louder,  the  captain,  after  dinner,  called  the  passengers  into  the  after- 
cabin  and  explained  that  his  motive  for  not  having  sooner  addressed 
himself  to  any  of  them  was,  his  desire  to  take  every  measure  for  the 
salvation  of  the  ship,  which  he  still  trusted  would  be  got  off  the 
rocks ;  and  he  recommended  the  passengers  to  choose  a  committee 
to  confer  with  him  as  to  the  measures  he  had  taken,  adding  his 
recommendation  that  he  thought  it  much  better  to  remain  on  the 
wreck.  A  committee  of  three  was  chosen,  to  whom  he  explained 
that  he  had  put  two  anchors  forward  on  to  the  reef  to  prevent  her 
sliding  into  deep  water,  and  was  employing  the  pimips  in  keeping 
the  after-compartment  dry.  By  this  time  she  had  bumped  a  hole 
in  her  side,  and  the  fore-compartments  were  full  of  water;  the  engine 
comj)artment8  were  dry,  but  there  was  a  constant  leakage  into  the 
after-cabin,  some  of  the  berths  being  awash.  These  explanations 
reassured  the  passengers,  who,  seeing  that  it  was  too  late  to  effect  a 
landing  by  daylight,  resigned  themselves  to  passing  another  night 
on  the  wreck. 

"  During  the  night  a  great  change  for  the  worse  took  place.  The 
leak  in  the  after-saloon  increased  seriously,  and  chairs  and-  seats 
were  aw.ish  at  the  farther  end.  The  water  slowly  gained  upon  the 
pumps  and  got  into  the  stoke-holes  and  put  out  the  fires,  stopping 
the  engines.  The  waves  began  also  to  break  over  the  afber-tafirail. 
As  daylight  broke  it  was  evident  the  ship  would  in  a  few  hours  be 
full  of  water  from  stem  to  stem,  and  might  any  moment  slip  down 
off  the  reef  The  passengers  were  all  ordered  on  to  the  forecastle,  as 
there  were  signs  of  straming  below  deck  near  the  engines.  The 
crew  continued  to  throw  over  cargo,  and  hoisted  sails  on  the  fore- 
mast to  keep  her  from  sliding  back ;  they  also  lowered  the  yards 
from  the  mainmast.  Boats  had  previously  been  got  alongside,  with 
a  little  water  and  provisions,  in  case  of  emergency.  During  all 
those  long  hours  of  gradually  increasing  danger,  the  island  lay 
refreshingly  in  sight,  close  dt  hand,  the  water  between  being  in  a 
stiitc  of  dead  calm  from  the  protection  of  the  reefs ;  but,  to  the 
astonishment  of  every  body,  no  attempt  was  made  to  man  the  boats, 
or  put  the  passengers  on  shore.  The  committee  had  been  badly 
polectod,  for  it  comprised  among  its  three  members  the  only  two 
persons  on  board  who  were  in  favour  of  remaining  on  the  wreck,  and 
its  a(»tion  was  therefore  paralyzed.  The  passengers,  behaving  with 
wonderful  presence  of  mind,  could  do  nothing  but  exchange  mur- 
murings  against  the  captain,  and  calmly  await  the  result.  At  seven 
o\»look  a  fivsh  leak  sprang  in  the  main  saloon,  which  b^^n  to  fill 
rapidly  with  waiter,  and  by  nine  oVloek  the  water  inside  and  outside 
the  ship  was  pretty  nearly  on  a  level.  The  stem  had  sunk  con- 
siderably, and  it  was  reported,  that  while  bumping  from  side  to  side 
she  had  worked  herself  six  feet  down  the  slope.     Although  she  was 
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now  virtually  a  water-logged  wreck,  ^no  attempt  was  even  now 
made  to  put  the  mails  and  passengers  on  shore.  By  eleven  o^clock 
the  wind  had  freshened  considerably,  and  the  waves  becoming 
rougher,  strained  her  so  that  she  began  to  get  hogged,  and  her  stem 
sank  under  the  water,  so  that  her  quarterdeck  was  all  awash  with 
deck-chairs,  seats,  hatches,  &c.  The  order,  was  now  given  to  take 
to  the  boats,  and  the  passengers,  who  had  waited  nearly  two  days 
and  nights  with  their  little  bundles  of  valuables  by  their  sides,  began 
instantly  to  crowd  down  off  the  forecastle  and  to  enter  the  boats. 
But  the  order  had  been  given  too  late,  for  the  gallant  vessel  had 
only  five  minutes  to  live.  The  boats  had  kept  alongside  with  a 
man  or  two  in  them,  and  the  three  ladies  and  a  little  child  entered 
them  together  with  four  or  five  other  passengers.  The  vessel  was 
now  settling  down  fast,  each  wave  reaching  farther  and  farther  up  - 
the  decks;  and  before  the  last  of  the  ladies  had  fairly  been  got  into 
a  boat,  the  vessel  parted  clean  in  two  amidships^  with  a  noise  like 
thunder,  and  the  after-part  glided  down  into  deep  water,  leaving  an 
immense  gulf  in  the  waves  as  it  disappeared.  The  fore-part  of 
the  steamer  rolled  over  first  to  starboard  and  then  to  port,  finally 
settling  down  into  deep  water,  but  with  her  foremast  and  part  of 
her  bulwarks  still  above  water.  The  crash  was  instantaneous,  and 
as  the  crowd  of  passengers  was  descending  in  close  file  to  the  boats 
just  as  she  separated  beneath  their  feet,  the  majority  of  them  fell, 
together  with  an  immense  mass  of  cargo  and  luggage,  into  the 
water  just  as  the  returning  wave  from  the  sinking  vessel  came 
back  on  the  top  of  them,  and  for  a  few  moments  formed  one 
struggling  mass  of  human  beings,  mixed  up  with  sheep,  fowls, 
boxes,  barrels,  cargo,  and  deck  lumber  of  every  description,  whirling 
about  in  inextricable  confusion.  By  degrees  the  agitation  of  the 
water  subsided,  and  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  escape, 
were  seen  struggling  up  the  rigging,  or  swimming  ashore  among 
the  wreckage.  Numberless  deeds  of  gallant  daring  were  now 
done,  the  survivors  rendering  assistance  to  those  who  were  still  in 
the  water,  and  in  many  cases  when  they  were  too  exhausted  to  help 
themselves. 

^^The  boats  were  at  once  taken  possession  of  by  the  Lascar 
crew,  who,  though  they  had  hitherto  worked  very  gallantly,  now 
lost  discipline,  and  consulted  their  own  safety;  but  they  were 
soon  brought  back,  and  picked  up  those  who  were  still  floating 
or  clinging  to  the  rigging,  and  it  being  now  high  water,  the  boats 
were  floated  over  the  reef,  and  made  their  way  to  the  island  of 
Shadwan,  where  darkness  came  on  before  all  were  disembarked. 

"On  mustering  together  it  was  found  that  twenty-six  souls 
were  lost,  of  whom  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  were  Europeans ;  and 
there  was  enough  water  and  food  on  shore  to  last  about  two  days 
on  short  allowance,  the  total  number  being  about  200  souls. 
There  was  one  signal-rocket,  but  no  means  of  producing  a  light. 
The  ^  Sumatra '  was  known  to  be  due,  and  great  anxiety  was  felt 
lest  she  should  pass  us  in  the  night  without  our  having  the  means 
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of  gaining  her  attention ;  fortunately  one  of  the  passengers  dis- 
covered a  few  dr\'  matches^  and  at  this  same  moment  the  '  Sumatra' 
was  seen  passing.  A  boat  had  just  started  with  the  one  rocket 
to  intercept  any  passing  vessel.  Some  bales  of  cotton  cloth  which 
had  washed  on  shore  were  opened^  and  fires  kindled  along  the 
beach.  At  the  same  time  the  rocket  was  thrown  up  fix>ni  the 
boat,  and  happily  answered  from  the  ^  Sumatra.'  The  commander. 
Captain  White,  knowing  that  on  such  a  dry  and  barren  rock  no 
one  would  make  fires  except  as  a  signal  of  distress,  at  once  steamed 
in  to  the  rescue,  and  took  on  board  all  the  passengers  at  once,  and 
the  next  morning  rescued  the  remainder  of  the  crew,  and  took 
them  to  Suez. 

"  The  behaviour  of  the  passengers  and  oflScers  was  admirable 
throughout ;  and  the  passengers  worked  as  hard  as  the  sailors,  both 
at  the  capstans,  and  deck-work,  and  in  the  boats ;  but  the  central 
figure  in  the  scene  was  Mr.  Wyatt,  the  first  oflScer,  whose  untiring 
energy  and  activity  throughout  the  whole  disaster  was  the  theme 
of  constant  admiration  and  remark ;  and  when  the  final  catastrophe 
came,  he  crowned  the  whole  by  refusing  to  go  ashore  in  the  boats, 
and  leaping  out  to  the  rescue  of  those  who  still  remained  near  the 
wreck.  Others  of  the  oflScers  and  crew  also  performed  similar 
acts  of  daring— one  man  in  particular,  while  the  vessel  was  crash- 
ing under  his  feet,  cutting  off  the  rope  by  which  the  boats  were 
fastened  to  the  ladder  to  prevent  their  being  drawn  under  with 
the  wreck.'' 

15.  DoNC ASTER  Races.  The  St.  Leoer. — There  were  only  five 
events  on  the  card  on  the  Great  St.  Leger  day,  and  the  racing 
could  not  be  considered  up  to  the  once  high  mark  of  the  Sep- 
tember meeting.  A  heavy  shower  fell  about  noon,  which  for  a 
time  broke  the  ranks ;  but  the  afternoon  was,  with  the  exception 
of  one  storm,  brilliantly  fine ;  and  the  stands,  public  and  private, 
the  space  reserved  for  carriages,  were  all  occupied,  as  of  yore,  and 
there  seemed  to  be  no  diminution  in  the  attendance  of  either 
gentle  or  simple. 

Perhaps  the  cause  that  brought  this  vast  assemblage  together 
was  hardly  worthy  of  it.  The  Leger  had  really  looked  so  like 
a  match  for  some  time  past ;  and  as  the  time  drew  nigh,  the  idea 
that  there  were  only  two  in  it  had  become  so  confirmed,  that,  except 
for  the  question  as  to  which  was  the  best,  speculation  had  been 
dull. 

The  race  was  as  follows : — 

The  St.  Leger  Stakes  of  25  sovs.  each,  for  S-yr.  olds;  colts, 
8st.  lOlbs ;  fillies,  8st.  51b. ;  the  owner  of  the  second  horse  to 
receive  100  sovs.  out  of  the  stakes.    St.  Leger  course.    226  subs. 

Sir  J.   Ilawley's  b.  c.  Pero  Gomez,  by  Beadsman 

(Wells) 1 

Lord  Calthorpe's  ch.  c.  Martyrdom  (Fordham)        .         2 
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Mr.  Feaster's   b.  or  br.  c.  George  Oabaldeston  (T. 

French) 3 

Count  Battbyany'a  b.  e.  Typbon  {Morris)         .          .  0 

Mr.  Brayley's  b.  c.  Duke  of  Beaufort  (Cannon)        ,  0 

Mr.  Eastwood's  b.  c.  Lord  Hawthorn  (Challoner)    .  (I 

Mr.  J.  B.  Da/a  b.  c.  The  Starter  (J.  Adams)          .  0 

Mr.  G.  Jones's  b.  c.  The  Drummer  (Custance)         .  0 

Mr,  G.  Jones's  Conrad  {C.  Page)   ....  0 

Mr.  Johnstone's  b.  or  br.  c.  Pretender  (Osborne)     .  0 

Mr.  Johnstone's  ch.  e,  Derventio  (Hudson)     .         .  0 

Betting, —  6  to  5  on  Pretender,  3  to  1  agst  Pero  Gomez,  7  to  1 

agst  Martyrdom,  25  to  1  agst  The  Drunmier,  33  to   1  each  agst 

George  Osbaldeston,  The  Starter,  Typhon,  and  Duke  of  Beaufort, 

and  50  to  1  agst  Lord  Hawthorn. 

Therei  were  eleven  runners;  and  the  first  to  show  was  Typhon, 
followed  by  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  and  George  Osbaldeston,  and  then 
came  The  Starter,  Martyrdom,  Pero  Gomez,  The  Drummer,  and 
Conrad,  Pretender,  and  his  stable  companions.  Lord  Hawthorn 
and  Derventio,  the  last.  The  crack  looked  as  fit  as  he  could  be 
made ;  and,  perhaps,  the  good  looks  of  George  Osbaldeston  struck 
the  eye  nest  to  him.  Pero  Gomez,  though  hardly  a  taking  horse 
in  a  crowd,  and  standing  too  upright  to  please,  was  in  the  per- 
fection of  condition.  Typhon's  fine  action  was  much  admired;  and 
Martyrdom,  who  showed  more  quahty  than  perhaps  any  thing 
there,  did  not  move  with  that  freedom  in  his  canter  that  one  likes 
to  see.  The  preliminaries  all  taken,  the  course,  admirably  kept, 
and  the  promenade  in  front  of  the  Stand  taken,  they  were  handed 
over  to  the  starter,  who  got  them  away  at  the  first  attempt. 
The  green  jackets  of  Typhon  and  Conrad,  followed  by  the  black 
and  orange  stripes  of  The  Starter,  rushed  to  the  front,  and  with 
the  two  favourites  lying  well  up,  and  Martyrdom  whipping  in, 
they  swept  up  the  hill.  Still  the  leaders  kept  their  phice  along 
by  the  rifle  butts,  and  it  was  only  after  passing  the  Red  House 
that  Martyrdom  was  seen  creeping  up,  and  Pero  Gomez,  followed 
by  Pretender,  were  conspicuous  in  the  van.  But  the  great 
northern  favourite,  to  the  dismay  of  his  backers,  appeared  never 
able  to  get  on  terms  with  his  horses,  and  at  the  half-distance  he 
was  beaten.  Martyrdom  and  Pero  Gomez  running  a  splendid  race 
home.  Lord  Calthorpe's  colt  appearing  to  have  the  best  of  it;  but 
superior  staying  powers  told,  and  Pero  Gomez  won  in  the  last  few 
strides  by  a  neck. 

The  time,  as  taken  by  one  of  Messrs.  M.  P.  Dent  and  Co.'s,  of 
Cockspur- street,  chronographs,  was  3  min.  18  2-10  sec. 

17,  Visit  of  the  English  Voluntbebs  to  Bgloiuh, — A  series 
of  entertainments  given  to  tbe  volunteer  riflemen,  and  to  other 
citizen  soldiers  and  marksmen  of  different  nations  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  Li^ge  (a  great  place  for  manufacturing  firearms),  in 
conjunction  with  the  Civic  Guard  of  that  town,  joined  with  the 

(? 
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festivities  and  hospitalities  of  a  similar  character  prepared  at  Spa^ 
and  other  neighbouring'  towns  of  Belgium,  attracted  many  English 
visitors.     A  few  members  of  different  English  volunteer  corps,  in 
all  perhaps  a  hundred,  reached    Belgium    on  the  two  preceding 
days :  but  the  first  considerable  detachment  arrived  this  afternoon 
at  Ostend,  by  two   of  the   Channel   steam-packets   from   Dover, 
namely,  1  GO  by  the  "  Belgique/'  who  had  travelled  from  London 
by  the   South-Eastcrn  Railway;  and  a  second  party  of  120  by 
the  '^Diamant/'   having  come    by   the    London,   Chatham,    and 
Dover    line.      The    worthy    Burgomaster    of    Ostend,    M.    Van. 
Iseghem,  accompanied    by  Major    Serrays,    Commandant  of  the 
Civic  Guard  at  Ostend,  was   on  the  quay  when  each  steamboat 
came    in,  as  he    had    been  on    two    or   three    previous  days,  in 
order  to  give  the  public   guests  a  hospitable  greeting.      As  the 
"  Belgique "  came  into  the  harbour,  amidst  a  drizzling  rain,  the 
passengers  were  welcomed  with  a  very  good  attempt  at  a  '^  Hip, 
hip,  huiTah  V^  by  a  crowd    of  the  inhabitants  assembled   at  the 
pier-head.      On  arriving  at  the  steamer's  berth,  the  band  of  the 
Civic  Guard  played  our  National  Anthem  and  the  Braban9onne, 
while  the  volunteers  in  the  boat  and  the  people  above  cheered  each 
other  lustily.      The   Burgomaster,   surrounded    by   many  of   the  . 
military   and  civic  officials,   was    ready  to  receive  the   officer  in 
command  of  the  detachment  of  volunteers.  Colonel  Walmesley,  of 
the  1  st  City  of    London   Artillery ;    but   as    Colonel  Walmesley 
was  on   board  the   second   boat,  his  place  was  taken  by  Major 
Pickmere,  of  the  1st  Lancashire    Volunteers.      A  few  words  of 
cordial  greeting  were  exchanged,  and    then   the  volunteers  were 
quickly  numbered  off,  and  marched  in  fours  to  the  railway  station, 
preceded  by  the  band,  playing  "  God  save  the  Queen,''  followed 
by  a  tune  which  came  familiarly  upon  the  ears  of  the  volunteers, 
"The  Maids  of  Merry,  Merry* England."      Through  the  streets 
on  the  way  to  the  station  the  volunteers  were  frequently  cheered 
by   the  people,  who  had  assembled   in   gi*eat  numbers,   and   the 
clieers  were  cordially  returned.     At  the  station  the  vin  d'honneur 
awaited  the  travellers,   and    proved  very  grateful    to   many  who 
had   been  sorely  tried  during  their  four  hours'  voyage.     M.  Van 
Iseghem,  in  excellent   English,  assured  the  English  visitors  that 
they  were  welcome.     He  expressed  his  thanks,  and  those  of  his 
fellow-citizens  for  the  choice  that  had  been  made   of  their   port 
as  the  place  of  landing.      He  offered  his   congratulations  to   all 
who  had  come,  spoke  in  very  flattering  terms  of  England  as  a 
nation,  and  assured  his  visitors  that  as  cordial  a  welcome  as  they 
had  met  with  in  Ostend  would  be  extended  to  them  in  all  other 
places  they  might  pass  through  in  Belgium.     In  conclusion,  the 
worthy   Burgomaster  drank  to  the  health  of  Her  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria  and  of  the  British  nation.     These  remarks  invoked  a  very 
hearty  cheer  from  the  volunteers;  and  then  Major  Pickmere  replied 
on  behalf  of  the  men  of  all  ranks  present,  and  assured  the  Bui^- 
master  that  they  little  expected  so  cordial  a  reception,  though  the 
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kindness  of  the  Belgian  people  was  well  known  to  all  his  country- 
men, and  especially  to  those  who  had  previously  visited  that 
hospitable  country.  Colonel  Wilkinson,  of  the  2nd  Administrative 
Middlesex  Battalion,  briefly  expressed  his  acknowledgments  for  the 
warmth  of  the  reception,  and  introduced  the  Burgomaster  to  the 
volunteers,  who  cheered  the  representative  of  the  city  with  right 
good  will.  It  was  then  announced  that  a  special  train  would  start 
for  Liege  at  half-past  four,  and  the  volunteers  were  dismissed  to 
obtain  more  substantial  refreshment,  or  to  inspect  the  town.  On 
the  arrival  of  the  second  boat,  the  ^'Diamant,''  this  scene  was 
repeated,  but  there  was  no  time  to  break  off;  and  the  volunteers, 
with  those  who  had  arrived  earlier,  having  been  comfortably  placed 
in  a  long  train,  were  duly  despatched.  The  band  played,  a  guard 
of  honour  of  the  civic  soldiers  presented  arms,  and  they  were  sped 
on  their  journey  to  Li^ge  by  the  smiles  of  their  gooa  friend  the 
Burgomaster  and  his  fellow-officials.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
the  volunteers  were  wanting  in  enthusiasm.  Th^  stood  up  in 
the  carriages,  cheered  heartily,  and  continued  to  do  so  till  long 
after  the  train  had  left  the  station. 

The  character  of  this  reception  of  the  English  volunteers  at 
Ostend,  which  looked  like  a  special  compliment  to  our  own  country, 
because  the  Anglo-Belgian  Prize  Fund  Committee  in  London  had 
made  arrangements  for  the  journey  by  that  route,  differed  con- 
siderably from  the  proceedings  at  Liege.  These  were  of  a  more 
general  and  international  character;  as  the  1200  English  rifle- 
men who  attended  there,  under  the  chief  command  of  Colonel 
Thomson,  Tower  Hamlets  corps,  were  outnumbered  by  those 
gathered  together  from  other  countries,  including  900  French 
National  Guards  from  Paris,  and  others  from  Prussia,  Holland, 
and  Switzerland. 

The  Liege  banquet,  at  which  the  King  made  a  speech  full  of  the 
warmest  welcome,  on  the  21st,  was  followed  by  a  brilliant  reception 
at  Spa  the  next  day,  the  pretty  little  town  being  illuminated  at 
night  with  remarkable  splendour,  in  honour  of  the  foreign  visitors, 
and  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  and  Mr.  Sheriff  Cotton  being 
entertained  at  a  grand  banquet  by  the  Burgomaster, 

The  rifle-shooting  returns  at  Liege  were  not  very  favourable  to 
our  volunteers ;  but  the  Spa  returns  put  our  marksmen  in  a  better 
light: — 1000  metres  (highest  possible  score,  25  points)  :  Stanford, 
Worthing,  14 ;  Plahart,  Hay,  14 ;  Abbot,  West  London,  12.  750 
metres  (highest  possible  score,  20  points)  :  Cortis,  Worthing,  18; 
Gustime,  Paris,  17;  Ingram,  Glasgow,  15;  Saw,  London  Rifle 
Brigade,  15 ;  Heysworth,  London,  15.  550  metres  (highest  pos- 
sible score,  25  points)  :  Wyatt,  London  Rifle  Brigade,  20 ;  Saw, 
London  Rifle  Brigade,  18;  Bacchus,  Manchester  Brigade,  16.  175 
metres  (highest  possible  score,  25  points)  :  Rollin,  Liege,  22 ; 
Alliston,  Northampton,  21 ;  Dyce,  Kent,  21. 

With  the  exception  of  the  cool  shots  who  remained  for  business, 
the  English  riflemen  left  Spa  on  the  24th  for  the  Belgian  capital. 

O  2 
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Bmsflelfl  ^ve  a  most  hearty  receptioii  to  tlie  representatiyes  of 
Enj>land,  Prance,  and  other  nationalities^  as  they  marched  in  pro- 
ceasion   from  the  j>Teat   northern  station  alonj^    the  Rae  Xeuve. 
Raining  though  it  was  in  the  evening,  ilags  were  hung  out,  torch- 
hearers  aceompaniefi  the  volunteers,  and  the  whole  scene  was  most 
animated.     The  square  in  front  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  reached,  the 
apectarjle   was    excee^lingly    brilliant.      The    beautiful    spire    was 
splendidly  illuminated  with  coloured  fires,  while  from  the  separate 
chambers  were  exhibited  red,  white,  and  blue  lights.     At  the  tops 
of  five  or  six  houses,  at  different  sides  of  the  place,  there  were 
eler:trio  lights,  which,  being  directed  to  certain  points,  produced  the 
most  fantastic  effect.     At  one   moment  the  curious   architecture 
st^K^l  out  in  bold  relief;  at  the  next  the  lights  glanced  from  angle 
to  angle  of  the  square,  dancing  upon  the  gendarmes,  whose  dignity 
wa.s   thus   ignored,  to  the  intense  amusement  of  the   sightseers. 
After  some  little  delav,  causefl  bv  the  heartiness  of  the  welcome 
they  re<;eived  at  every  step,  the  battalion,  which  consisted  of  three 
or  four  hundnKl  men  under  Colonel  Thomson,  ascended  the  stair- 
case to  the  reception-rooms — the  Salle  Grothique  and  the  Salle  du 
Christ — two    chambers    ornamented  with    splendidly-carved   oak 
work,  clf^sely  resembling  that  which  was  placed  not  long  since  in 
the  Guildhall   of  the   city  of   London.     The   Salle   Gothique   is 
capable   of  af!Commodating   several    hundred   persons;   but    it  is 
probable  it  never  contained    so  many   before  as   it  did   on   this 
cKicasion,  when  scarcely  standing-room  was  available.      Amongst 
those    accompanying    M.  Anspach,   the    Burgomaster,   were    the 
English    Minister,    Colonel   Wilkinson,  and    Mr.  Alderman    and 
Sheriff  Cotton,  who  wore  his  uniform  of  the  Court  of  Lieutenancy, 
and  was  generally  mistaken  for  the  Lord  Mayor,  in  whose  honour 
a  state  banquet  was  given  by  the  King  on  the  previous  evening, 
and  who  liad  been  compelled   to  leave  Brussels  in  the  morning; 
M.  D'Andrimont,  Burgomaster  of  Liege,  and  a  party  who  wore 
scarfs  of  the   Belgian  colours,  like  those  which  had  decorated  the 
ladies  who  diytributed  the  medals  at  the  Hdtel  de  Ville,  Li^e. 
Tlu^n;  were  also  several  of  the  French  Garde,  who  had  not  yet  felt 
(liHj)osed  to  leave  their  hospitable  hosts  in  Brussels.     The  volun- 
teers were  addressed  in  tones  of  earnest  welcome  by  the  Burgo- 
master, who  said  Brussels  would  never  forget  the  grand  reception 
given  to  the  Belgians  in  London.     Colonel  Thomson  replied  in  apt 
lornis.     The  volunteers  were  then   hospitably  entertained  at  the 
IIAtel  de  Ville. 

The  volunteers  attended  a  grand  ball  on  the  25th,  at  the  invita- 
tion of  the  King.  Tlie  ball  was  held  for  a  charitable  purpose,  at 
the  new  terminus  of  the  Chemin  de  Fer  du  Midi.  The  station  was 
nietaniorphosiHl  for  the  occasion  into  a  splendid  ballroom,  after  the 
style  of  the  Agricultural  Hall,  Islington,  when  the  Belgians  were 
entertained  there.  The  King,  attcndeil  by  his  suite,  the  Burgo- 
master, and  the  civic  authorities,  arrivetl  about  half-past  ten  o'clock. 
His  Miyesty  I'emained  half  an  hour  inspecting  the  ballroom,  and 
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stated  to  the  committee  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spec- 
tacles he  had  ever  seen.  The  King  most  generously  paid  12,000f. 
for  the  admission  of  the  foreign  riflemen.  The  entertainment  was 
brought  to  an  harmonious  conclusion  at  four  o'clock.  Eight  thou- 
sand persons  were  present,  and  amongst  them  plenty  of  ladies,  most 
of  whom  wore  their  national  colours. 

Mr.  Lumley,  the  British  Minister,  entertained  a  large  number  of 
the  English  volunteers  at  dinner  prior  to  their  departure. 

—  Funeral  op  Lady  Palmbrston  in  Westminster  Abbey. — 
The  widow  of  Lord  Palmerston  was  buried  in  her  husband's  g^ve 
in  the  north  transept  of  Westminster  Abbey.  From  Brockett 
Hall,  where  she  died,  her  body  had  been  removed  to  her  town 
house  in  Park-lane.  At  three  in  the  afternoon  the  procession  set 
forth.  The  hearse,  with  its  black  plumes,  was  drawn  by  a  team  of 
black-plumed  horses,  and  was  followed  by  three  mourning-coaches/ 
in  which  were  Earl  Cowper,  the  Bight  Hon.  W.  Cowper,  M.P., 
the  Hon.  C.  Spencer  Cowper,  the  Hon.  H.  Cowper,  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  Lord  Ashley,  the  Hon.  Evelyn  Ashley,  the  Hon. 
Cecil  Ashley,  Viscount  Sudeley,  Viscount  Jocelyn,  the  Hon.  E. 
Jocelyn,  Dr.  Prothero  Smith,  and  Dr.  Drage;  Mr.  Enser  and 
Mr.  Newman,  Groom  of  the  Chambers,  followed  in  a  fourth  coach. 
A  long  line  of  private  carriages  attended,  among  which  were  those 
of  Lady  Palmerston,  the  Russian  Ambassador,  the  Turkish  Ambas- 
sador, Sir  H.  Lytton  Bulwer,  Baron  Rothschild,  Sir  George  Shee, 
the  Hon.  F.  Byng,  Mrs.  Lane  Fox,  Sir  George  Bowyer,  Mrs. 
Baker,  and  others. 

A  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  admitted  by  ticket  to 
the  north  transept  of  Westminster  Abbey,  where  the  vault  was 
opened  close  in  front  of  NoUekens^s  monument  of  the  three  naval 
captains  who  fell  fighting  under  Admiral  Rodney.  The  space 
around  the  vault  was  somewhat  raised,  and  was  covered  with 
matting,  the  grave  being  hung  with  black  cloth.  At  four  o^clock 
the  funeral  procession  arrived  at  the  western  door  of  the  abbey, 
and  the  choir  at  once  commenced  the  grand  funeral  service,  chant- 
ing "  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life ''  as  the  bier  was  borne  to 
its  temporary  resting-place  under  the  lantern.  The  service  was 
performed  by  Lord  John  Thynne,  the  Sub-Dean,  Archdeacon 
Jennings,  and  Canon  Conway.  The  pall  was  then  removed,  and 
the  coflBn  was  conveyed  into  the  transept,  where  it  was  placed 
beside  the  grave.  It  was  covered  with  crimson  velvet,  relieved  with 
gilt  nails  and  handles.  On  the  top,  over  the  head,  was  the  coronet 
of  a  Viscountess.  Over  the  feet  was  a  device  representing  an 
extinguished  torch  passed  through  a  ring  formed  of  a  serpent  with 
its  tail  in  its  mouth,  thus  giving  the  emblems  of  death  and  immor- 
tality. In  the  centre  was  a  brass  plate,  on  which  was  engraved, 
"Emily  Mary,  Viscountess  Palmerston,  bom  2nd  April,  1787, 
died  nth  Sept.,  1869.''  To  the  south  of  the  vault  stood  the  Rev. 
S.  F.  Jones,  precentor,  with  the  Revs.  Messrs.  Lupton,  Antrobus, 
Harford,  and  others,  while  the  Rev.  Lord  John  Tliynne  took  his 
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place  at  a  reading-desk  placed  there.  The  bedesmen  of  the  dbhey 
8t<K>d  rounds  and  at  the  opposite  wall  were  placed  the  chonsters^ 
who  chanted  the  continuing  portion  of  the  service.  At  the  proper 
moment  the  coffin  was  lowered  to  its  final  resting-place,  atid  the 
service  was  concluded  in  due  form,  solemnly  and  impressively,  the 
mourners  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  grave.  After  the  concluding 
benediction  had  l>ecn  uttered  they  took  a  last  look  into  the  vault, 
and  then  slowly  departed. 

20.  Meeting  of  the  Social  Science  Congress  at  Bristol. — 
Tlie  thirteenth  Annual  Congress  of  the  Association  for  Promoting 
Social  Science  was  opened  at  Bristol,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Right  Hon.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  M.P.  There  was  Divine 
service  in  the  cathedral,  and  the  sermon,  preached  by  the  Bishop  of 
the  diocese,  dealt  with  the  whole  subject  of  that  which  is  called 
Social  Science  under  its  religious  aspects. 

A  inecding  of  the  council  was  held  at  the  Volunteers'  Club  at 
one  o'clock — Mr.  George  W.  Hastings  presiding — when  the  pro- 
gram me  of  the  proceedings  of  the  congress  was  considered  and 
approved  of,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  passed  to  Dr.  Jarvis,  of  New 
York,  for  a  contribution  of  valuable  books. 

The  Victoria  llooms,  in  which  the  opening  address  was  delivered, 
were  crowded  by  members  and  associates.  Sir  St.afford  Northcote, 
without  attempting  to  travel  over  the  wide  field  of  inquiry  opened 
up  by  the  discussions  of  the  Association,  offered  a  few  observations 
upon  some  portions  of  it.  The  relations  between  Great  Britain 
and  her  colonies,  the  limits  which  the  law  should  place  on  charitable 
endowments,  the  problems  to  be  solved  in  connexion  with  the 
education  question,  the  completion  of  our  system  of  sanitary 
organization,  the  importance  of  improving  the  condition  of  the 
agricultural  labourer,  and  the  results  to  be  expected  from  the  con- 
ference of  ladies,  were  amongst  the  topics  touched  upon  by  the 
right  lion,  baronet.  In  the  course  of  his  long  and  able  address  he 
was  frequently  and  loudly  cheered. 

The  sections  met  on  the  following  day,  four  departments  being 
oocupicnl  from  day  to  day  in  hearing  special  and  voluntary  papers 
read,  and  in  discussing  the  various  subjects.  Tlie  Department  of 
Jurisprudence  and  Amendment  of  the  Law  was  under  the  direction 
of  ^Ir.  G.  Woodvat  Hastings.  It  was  divided  into  the  Inter- 
national and  Municij)al  Law  Section,  and  the  Reformatory  Section; 
in  the  second-named  section  the  chairman  being  Sir  J.  E.  Wilmot, 
Bart.  The  Rev.  Canon  Kingsley  presided  over  the  Education 
Department.  Dr.  John  A.  Symonds  was  the  President  of  the 
Health  Department,  and  the  Right  Hon.  S.  Cave,  M.P.,  assumed 
the  direction  of  the  Economy  and  Tirade  Department. 

A  new  feature  was  incorporated  with  the  programme  of  the 
i*i>ngross  this  year.  This  was  a  Ladies'  Conference,  which  dealt 
with  reformatory  industrial  schoi^ls,  employment  of  women, 
education  of  girls,  infant  mortality,  and  the  management  of 
workhouses. 
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Of  evening  meetings  there  were  three.  On  the  30th  the 
inembers  and  associates  were  entertained  by  the  Mayor  of  the 
city,  at  Colston  Hall;  on  the  31st  addresses  were  delivered  to 
working  men ;  and  on  Monday  a  soiree  was  held  at  the  Victoria 
Rooms,  when  Miss  Carpenter  discoursed  on  Female  Education  in 
India. 

Excursions  to  Cheddon,  and  to  the  Bristol  training-ship  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Avon,  were  arranged.  The  actual  business  of 
the  Congress  was  brought  to  a  close  on  October  6,  when  a  general 
meeting  was  held  in  the  Fine- Arts  Academy. 


OCTOBER. 

1.  Terrible  Firework  Calamity. — The  house  and  shop  of  a 
dealer  in  fireworks  at  Bayswater  were  destroyed  by  the  explosion 
of  his  dangerous  stock,  and  seven  out  of  thirteen  persons  then 
sleeping  in  the  house  were  killed  on  the  spot. 

The  particulars  of  this  fearful  calamity  may  be  given  in  a  very 
few  words.  The  house.  No.  69,  Moscow-road,  Queen Vroad,  was 
in  the  occupation  of  a  man  named  Titheradge,  who  was  a  con- 
fectioner. Moscow-road  is  a  narrow  and  little  thoroughfare  leading 
out  of  the  Queen^s-road,  Bayswater,  and  the  building  was  a  sort  of 
four-roomed  house,  with  an  underground  kitchen  at  the  back.  In 
this  house  thirteen  persons,  seven  of  whom  were  grown  up,  lived 
and  slept.  The  shop,  though  described  as  a  confectioner's,  was  what 
is  termed  a  "  general  '^  one,  and  added  fireworks  to  other  articles, 
and  Titheradge  was  licensed  to  sell  these  dangerous  articles.  At 
five  minutes  to  three  o^clock  in  the  morning  the  constable  who  took 
this  road  as  part  of  a  very  long  beat  happened  to  be  passing  near 
the  house,  when  he  heard  a  noise  resembling  fireworks,  and  was 
startled  immediately  afterwards  by  an  explosion  which  blew  the 
front  of  the  shop  out,  shutters  and  all.  He  at  once  sprang  his 
rattle,  and  used  his  best  exertions  to  rouse  the  people  in  the  place. 
But  egress  by  the  front  was  impossible  almost  immediately,  as  the 
house  must  have  been  in  flames  instantaneously  in  the  front,  and 
the  explosion,  to  all  appearances,  went  through  the  two  windows 
over  the  shop.  Of  course  all  who  slept  in  that  apartment  must 
have  been  killed  at  once.  A  second  policeman  came  at  the  alarm  of 
the  riattle,  and  he  ran  for  the  engine,  which  came  in  fifteen  minutes 
after  the  alarm.  In  so  small  a  house  the  heat  of  the  fire  was  soon 
reduced  aft;er  the  engine  came,  especially  as  every  article  in  it  was 
destroyed  and  the  house  almost  gutted  before.     Then  it  was  found 
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that  Mr.  Titheradge,  who  was  an  invalid,  suffering  from  a  gout 
attack,  had  rolled  himself  down  the  steps,  and  had  been  rescued  at 
the  back  of  the  house  by  one  of  the  firemen.  It  was  believed  he 
and  part  of  his  family  slept  in  the  parlour.  Five  other  persons, 
including  his  wife  and  two  children,  escaped  by  the  back  also,  but 
on  entering  the  upper  part  of  the  house  the  charred  bodies  of  seven 
persons  were  found,  three  in  one  room  and  four  in  the  other.  These 
were  the  bodies  of  Mrs.  Jack,  a  widow;  Stewart  Jack,  aged  twenty- 
eight;  Henry  Harding  Jack,  fourteen;  and  Agnes  Jack,  aged 
seventeen  (the  children  of  the  first-named  deceased).  The  other 
three  bodies  were  those  of  Elizabeth  Titheradge,  aged  nine ;  Emma 
Titheradge,  seven;  and  Edward  Titheradge,  aged  three.  These 
bodies  were  removed  to  the  Paddington  dead-house,  there  to  await 
an  inquest.  The  flooring  was  burnt  through,  and  some  of  these 
bodies  were  found  on  the  rafters. 

9.  Railway  Accident  near  Nottingham. — A  frightful  railway 
accident  occurred  on  the  Midland  Railway,  resulting  in  the  death 
of  seven  persons  and  the  wounding  of  some  others,  at  the  Long 
Eaton  Junction,  near  Nottingham.  It  being  the  great  annual 
October  fair  at  Nottingham,  a  number  of  special  trains  came  in 
from  the  Midland  district.  Among  these  were  three  specials  from 
Leicester,  two  of  which  trains  were  despatched  from  Nottingham 
early  in  the  evening.  -The  last  train  (to  which  the  accident  oc- 
curred) left  at  forty  minutes  past  eleven  p.m.  The  night  was 
exceedingly  foggy,  and  when  the  last  special  approached  the  Long 
Ealon  Junction  there  was  a  luggage  train  on  the  line.  It  was, 
however,  discovered  in  time  to  prevent  the  special  nmning  into  it. 
It  appeared  that  the  couplings  had  broken,  and  the  carriages  had 
become  loose.  The  luggage  train  was  got  away  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, but  not  without  delay  to  the  special.  In  the  meantime  the 
North  Derby  mail  train  had  been  despatched  from  Nottingham,  the 
officials  no  doubt  imagining  that  the  special  had  not  been  delayed ; 
and  the  night,  as  before  stated,  being  extremely  foggy,  the  special 
was  not  seen  until  too  late,  and  the  mail  train  ran  into  it  with  fearful 
velocity.  A  scene  of  the  most  appalling  nature  ensued.  The  engine- 
driver  and  stoker  escaped  almost  by  miracle.  Seven  of  the  passen- 
gers by  the  special  were,  however,  killed.  The  number  of  wounded 
was  small,  amounting  to  not  a  dozen  persons.  The  bodies  of  the 
unfortunate  persons  killed  were  removed  as  quickly  as  possible  to 
the  tarpauling-sheet  stores  at  Trent  station.  Five  of  the  wounded 
were  taken  to  the  Derby  Infirmary.  Medical  assistance  was  quickly 
on  the  spot,  and  every  requisite  aid  afforded  to  the  sufferers.  All 
exertions  were  used  to  clear  the  line,  which  was  not,  however,  done 
until  three  o'clock  the  next  morning. 

Several  of  the  carriages  were  smashed ;  but  it  was  a  most  extra- 
ordinary circumstance  that  the  shock  was  not  felt  in  the  fifth  car- 
riage from  the  end  carriage  run  into  by  the  mail  train,  and  the 
people  were  laughing  and  singing  songs  after  the  accident  had 
occurred,  not  knowing  why  the  train  had  stopped. 
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The  following  were  the  names  of  the  killed  : — Joseph  Day  and 
Richard  Cufflin  (finishers),  George  Gilks  (dyer),  Alice  Henson, 
Eliza  Wright  (factory  hands),  and  two  children,  named  Mary  Ann 
and  John  Parrott. 

The  legs  of  several  of  the  wounded  were  found  to  be  broken,  and 
there  were  some  severe  contusions,  cuts,  and  other  descriptions  of 
wounds. 

When  the  nature  of  the  accident  became  known  the  greatest 
excitement  prevailed.  Dr.  Robertson  (the  company's  Nottingham 
physician)  and  the  Nottingham  station-master  were  quickly  on  the 
spot,  and  rendered  every  available  assistance. 

There  had  not  been  so  terrible  an  accident  in  this  district  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century. 

10.  Fatal  Fire  at  Newington. — A  few  minutes  before  six 
o^clock  in  the  morning,  a  fire  was  discovered  at  a  house.  No.  44, 
Newington  Butts,  not  far  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Spurgeon's  Tabernacle, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  resulted 
in  the  death  of  a  family  of  four  persons.  The  premises  in  question 
were  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Alfred  MTVIicken,  a  master  tailor, 
who  resided  there  with  his  wife  and  two  children,  and  a  servant 
girl  named  Emma  Woodham.  At  ten  minutes  to  six  o^clock  Police- 
constable  Wheeler,  33  L,  while  going  on  his  beat,  saw  the  door  of 
Mr.  M^Micken^s  shop  suddenly  opened,  and  Mr.  M^Micken  himself, 
dressed  only  in  shirt  and  trousers,  called  out  to  him,  *'  Run  for  the 
engines  V  The  constable  observed  through  the  open  door  that  the 
back  of  the  premises  was  on  fire.  Mr.  M^Micken  ran  upstairs  to 
arouse  and  save  his  family.  Wheeler,  being  unmlling  to  leave  the 
spot  while  no  one  was  there  to  give  any  aid,  drew  his  staff,  and 
rapped  vigorously  at  the  shutters  of  some  of  the  neighbours^  shops, 
and  succeeded  in  arousing  the  inmates.  Mr.  Powell  went  off  at 
once  for  the  fire-escape,  which  arrived  almost  immediately.  The 
engines  arrived  afterwards,  but  under  the  circumstances  the  only 
hope  of  safety  for  the  family  lay  in  the  manipulation  of  the  fire- 
escape.  The  fixing  of  the  ladders  against  the  second-floor  window 
was  rapidly  effected,  and  the  conductor  ascended  it  hatchet  in  hand. 
He  was  obliged  to  smash  in  the  framework  of  the  window  to  gain 
an  entrance.  A  volume  of  dense,  black,  hot  smoke  came  out  and 
nearly  suffocated  him.  As  soon  as  the  smoke  cleared  away  a  little 
he  entered  the  room  and  groped  his  way  to  the  bed,  where  he  found 
Mr.  M^Micken  with  his  arms  around  the  body  of  the  child  Alfred. 
He  had  evidently  fallen  across  the  bed  while  carrying  the  child 
from  the  back  room,  where  it  had  been  asleep  with  the  servant. 
The  conductor  fastened  a  rope  around  Mr.  M'Micken's  body,  under 
his  shoulders,  and  then  carried  him  to  the  window,  lifted  him  out, 
and  lowered  him  by  means  of  the  rope  to  some  of  the  neighbouring 
shopkeepers  who  were  standing  below.  M'Micken  was  at  the  point 
of  death,  and  he  was  carried  at  once  to  a  coffee-house  close  at  hand. 
The  landlord,  when  knocked  up,  refused  admission,  and  the  unfor- 
tunate M'Micken  was  carried  back  to  the  burning  house,  where  a 
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cab  had  pulled  up.  While  being  lifted  into  the  cab  he  expired. 
After  the  fire-conductor  had  lowered  Mr.  M'Micken  be  went  back 
for  the  boy  Alfred,  whom  he  found  quite  naked.  He  handed  the 
boy  down  to  a  man  who  stood  on  the  leads  over  the  shop  window, 
and  so  the  poor  boy  was  passed  on  to  Mrs,  Buckmaater,  who  leant 
out  of  her  first-floor  window  next  door  to  rescue  him.  He  was 
grievously  injured,  the  flesh  being  burnt  off  his  legs,  and  was  at 
once  placed  in  the  cab  alongside  the  body  of  his  father,  and  driven 
to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  By  this  time  the  lire-engine  was  got  to 
work,  and  the  men  of  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade  entered  the 
house.  They  discovered  near  the  door  of  the  first-floor  front  room 
Mrs.  M'Micken  and  the  youngest  child,  William,  aged  eighteen 
months,  on  the  floor  dead.  From  the  appearance  of  the  bodies 
it  was  clear  that  they  had  died  from  suffocation.  The  bodies  having 
been  placed  in  a  shell,  the  fire-engine  was  converted  into  a  hearse, 
and  the  coffin  was  carried  on  it  to  the  local  dead-house.  The  fire  had 
burnt  out  the  back  kitchen  and  back  parlour,  and  had  nearly 
destroyed  the  staircase,  but  it  was  easily  subdued.  The  neighbours 
said  they  were  certain  another  person  was  still  in  the  house,  and 
upon  search  being  made  the  servant,  Emma  Woodham,  was  foand 
lying  on  the  floor  of  the  back  room  on  the  first  story.  She  was 
apparently  dead,  but  on  being  brought  out  into  the  air  she  revived. 
She  was  partially  dressed.  No  time  was  lost  in  taking  her  to 
St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  when  she  was  attended  by  the  house 
surgeon. 

The  house  was  carefully  examined  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the 
fire,  and  it  was  found  to  have  originated  in  the  back  kitchen.  It 
was  inferred  that  Mr.  M'Micken,  on  going  back  to  save  his  family 
after  giving  the  alarm,  opened  a  door  leading  from  the  back  of  the 
premises  to  see  the  extent  of  the  fire,  and  so  allowed  the  flames  to 
communicate  with  the  staircase.  The  door  appeared  to  the  police- 
constable  to  be  shut  when  M'Micken  first  spoke  to  him.  This,  then, 
was  the  proximate  cause  of  the  loss  of  life. 

In  the  hospital  Emma  Woodham  was  visited  by  her  brother,  to 
whom  she  said  she  was  awakened  by  a  smell  of  smoke.  She  got  up 
to  awaken  her  master  and  mistress,  and  put  on  her  gown.  She 
went  towards  their  room,  but  being  overpowered  she  fell  on  the 
floor.  She  attributed  the  fire  to  one  of  the  children  having  been 
playing  with  lighted  paper  the  previous  evening,  and  possibly  he 
had  set  fire  to  a  piece  of  cloth  which  kept  smouldering  all  night. 
To  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade,  who  saw 
her  subsequently,  she  said  that  she  could  not  tell   how  the  fire 

The  following  were  the  names  and  ages  of  those  who  were  so 
fearfully  cut  off; — Alfred  M'Micken,  aged  forty  years;  Elizabeth 
M'Micken,  his  wife,  thirty-four;  Alfred,  three  years  and  a  half; 
and  William,  the  baby,  eighteen  months. 

—  FuHEKAL  ov  Martik.  Feniak  Deuonstration. — One  of  the 
largest  public  demonstrations  of  the  Fenian  Brotherhood  in  the 
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metropolis  occurred  in  connexion  with  the  public  funeral  of  Edward 
Martin,  on  whose  body,  supposed  to  be  that  of  the  Fenian  Colonel 
Kelly,  an  inquest  was  a  few  days  before  held  at  King's  College 
Hospital.  It  was  then  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  coroner  and 
jury  that  the  deceased  was  a  man  named  Martin,  but  enough  came 
out  in  evidence  to  show  that  Martin  was  connected  with  the  Fenian 
movement,  and,  judging  from  what  occurred  to-day,  he  must  have 
held  a  high  position  in  the  Brotherhood.  On  the  conclusion  of  the 
inquest  the  body  was  removed  to  the  premises  of  Mr.  Bratson, 
undertaker,  10,  Stanhope-street,  Clare-market,  and  at  a  subsequent 
meeting  of  his  friends  and  associates  it  was  resolved  that,  as  a  mark 
of  respect  to  his  memory,  and  in  acknowledgment  of  his  services  to 
the  Fenian  movement,  he  should  receive  a  public  funeral,  and  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  carry  out  the  arrangements.  It  was 
then  publicly  announced  that  the  funeral  was  to  be  solemnized  at 
twelve  o'clock  this  (Sunday)  morning,  and  that  a  procession  with 
band  and  banners  would  be  formed  in  Lincoln's-inn-fields,  and 
accompany  the  funeral  cortege  to  the  cemetery  at  Low  Leyton,  near 
Stratford. 

As  early  as  ten  o'clock  crowds  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages  began 
to  assemble  in  Lincoln's-inn-fields  and  the  adjacent  streets.  Up  to 
twelve  o'clock  these  crowds  became  largely  augmented,  large  num- 
bers, no  doubt,  being  attracted  by  the  expectation  of  police  inter- 
ference. From  that  hour  the  ^^  Fields"  and  the  neighbouring 
streets  were  blocked  up  by  a  dense  mass  of  people.  The  greatest 
order,  however,  prevailed,  and  no  more  than  the  ordinary  number 
of  policemen  were  to  be  observed.  Shortly  after  twelve  o'clock  the 
organized  bodies  who  were  to  take  part  in  the  procession  were 
marshalled  in  order  in  Lincoln's-inn-fields.  The  members  of  the 
United  Society  of  Labourers  mustered  over  1000  strong,  under  the 
direction  of  the  president  and  secretary,  Messrs.  Burke  and  Welsh ; 
the  members  of  St.  Patrick's  Brotherhood  mustered  nearly  3000 
men,  while  unions  and  other  organizations  numbered  in  the  aggre- 
gate about  2000,  the  whole  being  under  the  superintendence  of 
Messrs.  Hogan  and  Boulgee,  who  acted  as  marshals.  The  marshals 
and  officers  of  the  various  lodges  wore  green  silk  scarves,  with  a 
black  crape  band  and  green  rosettes  on  the  left  arm,  while  nearly 
every  man  and  woman  in  the  procession — for  there  were  a  con- 
siderable number  of  women —wore  a  green  rosette  or  ribbon  with  a 
piece  of  black  crape  attached.  At  least  ninety  per  cent,  of  those 
formed  in  the  procession  were  Irish,  composed  of  the  better  class  of 
mechanics,  artisans,  and  labourers,  and  all  were  becomingly,  and 
very  many  respectably,  attired.  While  waiting  they  made  no 
attempt  at  disguising  their  Fenian  sympathies.  Meantime  the 
funeral  cortege  was  being  marshalled  in  Stanhope-street.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  well-appointed  hearse,  drawn  by  four  horses,  and  two 
mourning-coaches,  with  two  horses  each,  accompanied  by  the 
requisite  number  of  attendants.  The  mourners,  consisting  of 
several  well-known  Fenian  leaders — ^the  deceased  having  no  re- 
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Utives  in  Losdon — having  taken  their  places  in  the  coaches,  the 
coffin  containing  the  body  of  the  deceased  was  brought,  and, 
instead  of  being  placed  inside  the  hearscj  was  carried  in  front  of  it, 
on  the  shoulders  of  half-a-dozen  men,  The  coffin  was  of  oak, 
covered  with  bluck  cloth,  and  studded  over  with  white  nails  and 
plates.  The  coHige  then  proceeded  with  great  difficulty,  owing  to 
the  crowd,  up  Stanhope-street,  Great  Wy Id-street,  and  Great 
Queen-street,  into  Lincoln'a-inn-fields,  accompanied  by  100  dele- 
gates from  the  lodges  in  the  Brotherhood  and  the  other  societies. 
On  arriving  in  Lincoln's -inn -fields  the  cortege  was  halted,  and  the 
coffin  was  placed  inside  the  hearse,  with  the  crj'  of  "Hats  offl" 
which  was  responded  to  by  nearly  all  present.  The  procession  then 
joined  on  to  the  funeral  cortege,  and  took  the  following  route  to  its 
destination  : — Carey-street,  Chancery-lane,  Fleet-street,  St.  Paul's- 
churcliyard,  Cheapside,  Cornhill,  Leadenh all- street,  Whitechapel, 
Jlile- end- road.  Bow,  and  Sti-atfoi-d;  and  so  far  from  there  being 
any  hostile  interference  on  the  part  of  the  police,  both  the  Metro- 
politan and  City  police  did  all  in  their  power  to  facilitate  the 
progress  of  the  procession.  As  it  passed  through  the  City  the  pro- 
cession comprised  fully  6000  persons,  walking  six  deep.  At  White- 
ehai)el  Church  it  was  joined  by  a  contingent  of  at  least  1000  strong, 
and  by  other  large  bodies  at  Mile-end,  Bow,  and  Stratford,  from 
which  place  the  road  to  the  cemetery  was  lined  with  crowds  of 
people.  So  great  was  the  crowd  at  the  gates  of  the  buiial-ground, 
that  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  the  mourners  and  others  more 
immediately  eoneemod  could  obtain  admittance. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  service  the  funeral  cortege  at  once  re- 
turned to  London,  and  the  procession  broke  up.  Although  the 
crowd  was  great,  the  utmost  order  prevailed  during  the  day. 

11.  Execution  at  Exetbb. — The  first  execution  in  the  West  of 
England  under  the  Execution  within  Prisons  Act  was  performed  on 
William  Taylor,  a  private  in  the  57th  Regiment  of  Foot,  who  shot 
Corporal  Skullin  at  the  llaglan  Barracks,  Devonport,  in  July,  Taylor 
was  undergoing  punishment  in  the  shape  of  extra  drill,  and  Skullin 
having  discovered  that  he  was  wearing  an  empty  knapsack,  ordered 
him  to  fill  it,  and  added  that  he  should  report  the  fact  to  the 
sergeant-major.  This  irritated  Taylor,  who  shortly  afterwards  deli- 
berately shot  the  coiyoral,  killing  him  on  the  spot.  The  trial  was 
held  at  the  Old  Bailey,  the  ease  having  been  transferred  thither 
because  of  the  approaching  departure  from  England  of  the  57th. 
The  defence  set  up  was  that  of  insanity,  but  it  broke  down,  and 
Taylor  was  convicted  of  the  capital  offence  and  sentenced  to  death, 
the  judge  holding  out  no  hope  of  mercy  to  him.  An  inquest-  was 
held  on  the  body  before  the  county  coroner.  A  black  flag  was 
hoisted  outside  the  gaol  when  the  drop  fell.  Only  a  few  stn^^lers 
collected  in  the  road  which  runs  alongside  the  prison. 

14.  The  Peince  op  Wales  at  Chester. — Hia  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  of  Wales  arrived  at  Chester  at  a  quarter  before  six  in 
the  evening,  from  Scotland,  having  left  Edinbui^h  at  ten  in  the 
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moromg.  He  was  entertamed  by  Earl  Orosvenor^  as  his  guest^  at 
the  Orosyenor  Hotels  instead  of  at  Eaton  HaU^  in  consequence  of 
the  illness  of  the  Marquis  of  Westminster. 

The  arrival  of  the  Prince  at  Chester  was  awaited  with  eagerness 
by  the  townsfolk  of  all  classes.  Within  the  railway  station  about 
250  privileged  spectators  were  assembled,  including  Earl  Grosvenor, 
Lord  de  Tabley,  Lord  Egerton  of  Tatton  (Lord  Lieutenant  of  the 
county) ;  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  First  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury j  the  Bishop  of  Chester ;  the  Dean  and  Chapter ;  the  Mayor, 
Aldermen,  and  Town  Councillors ;  and  many  ladies  and  gentlemen 
of  the  city  and  neighbourhood.  Having  shaken  hands  with  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  Earl  Grosvenor,  the  Mayor,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and 
a  few  other  noblemen,  and  gentlemen,  his  Royal  Highness  pro- 
ceeded with  Earl  Grosvenor,  followed  by  the  city  officials,  to  an 
open  carriage  drawn  up  in  front  of  the  station.  He  received  from 
the  double  line  of  spectators  on  each  side  a  deferential  but  not 
tumultuous  welcome.  Along  the  whole  line  of  his  route  to  the 
Grosvenor  Hotel,  in  Eastgate-street,  larg^  crowds  were  collected, 
and  here  he  was  met  with  vociferous  and  unrestrained  popular  accla- 
mations. The  road  for  part  of  the  way  was  lighted  by  a  double  line 
of  torch-bearers ;  and  farther  on  the  illumination  of  private  houses 
or  public  buildings  had  already  commenced.  The  space  adjoining 
the  hotel  was  much  crowded,  and  there  was  great  cheering  as 
he  entered.  A  grand  dinner  was  served  in  the  principal  hall  of  the 
hotel  at  eight  o'clock.  At  this  banquet  there  sat  down  about  fifty- 
six  noblemen  and  gentlemen.  The  central  parts  of  the  town  were 
brilliantly  illuminated ;  while  great  numbers  of  people  thronged 
the  streets. 

At  eleven  o'clock  the  next  morning  several  deputations,  with 
addresses  of  welcome,  waited  on  the  Prince  at  the  Grosvenor  Hotel. 
At  noon,  with  the  first  appearance  of  sunshine,  the  procession  of  the 
day  started  from  the  Grosvenor  Hotel.  It  consisted  of  a  detach- 
ment of  yeomanry,  the  civic  carriages,  an  escort  of  yeomanry,  and 
two  royal  carriages.  The  route  was  planned  to  take  in  the  chief 
thoroughfares,  and  allow  the  Prince  to  see  for  himself  all  that  the 
inhabitants  had  done  to  adorn  the  city.  Proceeding  along  Foregate- 
street,  the  park  was  entered  through  the  principal  gateway.  Seve- 
ral grand  stands  were  erected  here ;  but  the  spectators  were  limited 
in  number,  the  intention  being  to  make  this  a  Sunday-school 
demonstration.  Seven  thousand  boys  and  girls,  representing  all 
denominations,  were  ranged  as  a  border,  sometimes  three  deep,  on 
each  side  of  the  walk,  round  the  entire  park.  Each  child  had  a 
presentation  medal  suspended  round  the  neck  with  a  blue  or  pink 
ribbon,  and  a  large  rosette  on  the  breast,  while  many  had  garlands 
tied  to  rods.  Each  school  brought  its  banners.  The  band  of  the 
Chester  Bluecoat  School  was  nearest  the  gate,  and  struck  up  "  God 
bless  the  Prince  of  Wales''  at  the  proper  time.  As  the  Prince  and 
party  drove  slowly  between  them,  the  schools  in  turn  sang  that 
well -known  song,  which  had  been  varied  for  this  occasion  to  speak 
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of  "the  Earl  and  Countess/'  The  park  is  a  pretty  enclosure, 
l>oundod  at  the  bottom  by  the  river.  A  statue  of  the  Marquis  of 
Westminster  stands  in  the  centre.  After  going  round  it,  the 
procession  left  the  park  and  passed  slowly  along  Eastgate-street, 
Watergate-street,  Nicholas-street,  Grosvcnor-street,  Bridge-street, 
and  Northgate-street,  to  the  new  Town  Hall.  The  city  guilds  and 
friendly  societies  lined  the  entire  route,  all  girt  with  sashes,  orders, 
and  emblems,  and  decorated  with  favours  and  medals.  The  ranges 
of  seats  around  the  space  before  the  Town  Hall  were  well  filled.  The 
soldiery  and  volunteers  formed  three  sides  of  a  square,  and  their 
band  played  the  National  Anthem  when  the  Royal  party  appeared. 
The  Prince  rode  with  Lady  Constance  Grosvenor  by  his  side  and 
Lord  Grosvenor  and  Lord  Egerton  opposite.  Previous  to  their 
arrival  at  the  Town  Hall,  Lord  de  Tabley,  Lord  Wenlock,  Lord  W, 
Campbell,  Lord  R.  Grosvenor,  Lord  Ebury,  Sir  Watkin  Wynn,  Sir 
E.  Cust,  Mr.,  Mrs.,  and  Miss  Gladstone,  and  other  distinguished 
guests  bud  driven  up  in  private  carriages,  and  were  now  waiting  on 
the  steps  to  receive  the  Prince.  An  address  was  read  by  the  Recorder 
on  behalf  of  the  Mayor  and  Corporation,  to  which  the  Prince  read 
the  following  reply  : — 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  address  and  for  your  hearty  welcome, 
connected  as  I  am  with  your  city  by  a  title  bearing  so  ancient  a 
date.  It  has  possessed  a  peculiar  claim  on  my  interest,  and  I  have 
long  looked  forward  to  an  opportunity  which  would  make  me  better 
acquainted  wHith  your  town  and  its  inhabitants.  Chester  occupies 
so  conspicuous  a  page  in  English  history  that  in  your  expressions  of 
loyalty  I  recognize  the  fidelity  towards  its  Sovereign  which  dis- 
tinguished it  in  a  bygone  century.  On  the  other  side,  the  Royal 
favour  bestowed  upon  it  at  an  early  period,  created  the  city  and  the 
neighbouring  country  into  a  County  Palatine,  with  separate  laws, 
privileges,  and  offices  of  its  own,  and  granted  the  title  of  the  earl- 
dom to  the  heir  to  the  throne.  I  beg  you  to  believe  that  I  am  not 
less  proud  than  my  predecessors  were  to  hold  the  two  titles 
combined,  and  to  regard  with  the  same  interest  the  union  of  feeling 
and  goodwill  which  exist  between  the  County  Palatine  and  the 
Principality.  It  has  been  a  severe  but  unavoidable  disappoint- 
ment to  the  Princess  of  Wales  to  be  deprived  of  the  opportunity 
of  visiting  your  town  with  me.  It  would  have  been  a  sincere 
pleasure  to  her  to  have  been  associated  with  me  in  the  proceedings 
of  this  day,  and  to  have  assisted  in  the  inauguration  of  a  building 
itself  destined  to  become  an  object  of  historical  interest  in  a  city 
already  so  rich  in  memorials  of  the  past.'^ 

There  were  loud  cheers  as  the  Prince  ended.  The  band  played, 
and  the  Prince  and  party  were  conducted  by  the  Mayor  to  the 
council-chamber,  where  several  distinguished  guests  were  assembled. 
The  mover  and  seconder  of  the  address,  the  Town  Clerk  and  Sheriff, 
were  presented.  Addi*esses  were  then  handed,  unread,  to  the 
Prince  from  the  Nonconformists,  Catholics,  and  Episcopalians  of 
the  city.     They  all  declared  their  attachment  to  the  Throne,  and 
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expressed  their  best  wishes  for  the  future  of  the  Prince  and  his 
family. 

His  Iloyat  Highness  uext  explored  the  building,  after  whieh  he 
appeared  on  the  steps  at  the  front,  and  formally  declared  the  new 
Town  Hall  opened,  an  announcement  which  was  received  with  Imid 
applause.  He  then  visited  the  cathedral,  which  is  very  near.  On 
returning  to  the  Town  Hall,  at  half-past  two,  the  Prince  was  enter- 
tained at  a  dejeuner  in  the  hall.  The  Mayor,  Mr.  Thomas  G.  Frost, 
presided.  On  his  right  were  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Mayoress, 
Lord  GroBvenor,  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  the  Bishop  of 
Chester,  the  Hon.  Miss  Lawley,  Lord  A.  L.  Gower,  Mrs.  B.  Daven- 
port, Lord  R.  Grosvenor,  Lord  de  Tabley,  Sir  W,  Wynn,  and  Mr. 
B,  Davenport,  M.P.  On  his  left  were  Lady  Constance  Grosvenor, 
Loivl  Egerton,  Lady  Vane,  Mrs.  Gladstone,  Lady  Wynn,  General 
Sir  W.  Knollys,  the  High  Sheriff,  and  Sir  P.  Egerton,  M.P.  The 
body  of  the  ball  was  occupied  by  about  200  of  the  principal  citizens 
and  their  wives.  The  hand  of  the  4th  King's  Own,  was  stationed 
in  the  vestibule,  and  played  selections.  After  thanks  had  been  re- 
turned by  the  Bishop,  the  Mayor  gave  the  health  of  her  most  gracious 
Majesty  the  Queen,  which  was  received  with  loud  cheers.  His 
Worship  then  gave  the  health  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  In  reply  to 
the  toaat  of  his  health  the  Prince  said, — 

"  I  can  assure  yon  it  baa  been  with  the  greatest  pleasure  I  have 
paid  this  my  first  visit  to  the  ancient  and  loyal  city  of  Chester.  I 
had  long  looked  forward  to  this  visit,  and  am  glad  my  wish  has 
now  been  realized.  This  town  should  be  of  great  interest  to  me,  on 
account  of  its  loyalty  to  the  ITirone  and  for  having  remained  true 
durina'  many  troublous  and  trying  times.  I  am  also  proud  that  I 
bear  the  title  of  flus  city,  and  that  the  two  names  can  always  be 
borne  together.  The  Mayor  has  expressed,  on  the  part,  I  feel  sure, 
of  all  the  citizens,  his  regret  that  the  Princess  was  unable  to  accom- 
pany me  I  need  hardly  assure  you  that  regret  is  deeply  shared  by 
me.  She  would  gladly  have  come  here  if  circumstances  had  not 
prevented  it ;  and  I  am  sure  she  would  have  been  much  gratified  by 
yoiu'  reception  of  her.  Before  sitting  down,  allow  me  to  propose 
the  health  of  the  Mayor.  I  thank  him  for  the  admirable  way  in 
which  he  has  carried  out  every  thing  duriug  my  visit.  I  have  great 
pleasure  in  making  to  you  an  announcemout.  I  am  authorized  by 
the  Prime  Minister  to  state  that  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  is  about  to 
confer  upon  the  Mayor  the  great  honour  of  knighthood." 

This  announcement  was  very  cordially  applauded :  the  Mayor 
responded,  and  the  company  separated.  After  leaving  the  hall  the 
Prince  visited  the  racecimrse — the  Roodee,  or  Roodeye — to  see  the 
sport*  there,  under  the  management  of  a  town  committee.  The 
programme  included  foot-races,  donkey-races,  pony-races,  races  for 
men  and  boys,  and  races  in  sacks.  Money  prizes  and  medals  were 
olfered  to  the  successful  competitors.  The  Prince  did  not  stay  here 
long,  but  drove  out  to  Eaton  Hall  with  Earl  Grosvenor.  At  seven 
o'clock  ill  the  evening  there  was  a  grand  display  of  fireworks  on  the 
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Roodee,  concluding  with  a  splendid  device,  which  showed  the  illu- 
minated portraits  of  the  Prince  and  Princess,  with  the  crown  and 
Princess  feathers  in  the  centre.  At  night  there  was  a  ball,  given 
by  the  Mayor  of  Chester  in  the  assembly-room  of  the  new  Town 
Hall,  to  which  the  Prince,  his  suite,  and  about  300  noblemen,  ladies, 
and  gentlemen  had  accepted  invitations.  The  hall  was  suitably 
lighted,  draped,  and  carpeted  for  the  occasion.  By  ten  o'clock  it 
was  tolerably  well  filled,  and  in  the  course  of  a  little  time  longer  it 
was  crowded.  The  Prince  arrived  about  eleven,  accompanied  by  the 
Mayor,  and  followed  by  Earl  Grosvenor,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gladstone, 
Earl  and  Countess  Vane,  and  other  personages  of  distinction.  The 
ball  was  formally  opened  by  his  Royal  Highness  and  the  Mayoress, 
and  the  Mayor  and  Lady  Vane.  The  Prince  stayed  till  two  o'clock, 
dancing  frequently.  He  supped  in  a  private  room  with  Earl  Gros- 
venor, Mr.  Gladstone,  the  Mayor,  and  a  few  other  gentlemen.  The 
general  suj)per  was  laid  in  the  Council  Chamber,  and  lighter 
refreshments  in  the  Sessions  Court. 

The  departure  of  the  Prince  from  Chester,  at  noon  on  the  16th, 
was  attended  with  the  same  tokens  of  respect  as  his  arrival.  A 
guard  of  honour  of  the  4th  King's  Own  was  stationed  at  the  door 
of  the  Grosvenor  Hotel;  a  troop  of  the  Cheshire  Yeomanry  Cavalry 
and  the  6th  Battalion  of  Cheshire  volunteers  were  ranged  along  the 
street.  The  Prince  went  from  the  hotel  to  the  railway  station  in  a 
carriage  and  four,  accompanied  by  Earl  Grosvenor,  Lady  Constance 
Grosvenor,  and  Lord  Egerton  of  Tatton,  and  followed  by  two  other 
carriages,  one  of  which  contained  General  Sir  W.  Knollys,  Colonel 
Keppel,  and  two  other  gentlemen  of  the  Prince's  suite ;  the  other 
contained  the  Prime  Minister,  with  Mrs.  and  the  Misses  Gladstone. 
The  streets  and  roads  all  the  way  to  the  station  were  filled  with 
people,  who  cheered  heartily  as  the  Prince  went  by  them.  At  the 
railway  station  the  platform  on  each  side  was  filled  with  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  admitted  by  tickets  ;  and  a  guard  of  honour,  consisting 
of  a  detachment  of  the  4th  Royal  Regiment,  was  drawn  up  there. 
Among  those  in  waiting  on  the  platform  were  the  Mayor  and 
principal  officers  of  the  Corporation,  and  the  Bishop  and  Dean  of  the 
diocese.  At  ten  minutes  past  twelve  his  Royal  Highness  arrived 
at  the  station,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  train  was  put  in  motion. 
There  was  a  salute  from  the  guns,  and  the  guard  of  honour  pre- 
sented arms,  whilst  the  regimental  colours  were  lowered. 

19.  Memorial  of  Leigh  Hunt. — A  company  of  friends  and 
literary  admirers  of  Leigh  Hunt  met  around  his  tomb  in  Kensal- 
green  cemetery  to  inaugurate  a  monument  erected  over  it.  Lord 
Houghton  presided  over  them.  His  address  was  spoken,  on  account 
of  the  bad  weather,  in  the  hall  adjacent  to  the  chapel,  instead  of 
from  the  temporary  platform  erected  for  the  purpose  near  the  tomb. 
The  kindred  of  Leigh  Hunt  were  there.  Amongst  those  present 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thornton  Hunt  and  family,  Mr.  Walter  Leigh 
Hunt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Percy  Leigh  Hunt,  Mr.  Dayrell  Hunt  and 
sister,  Mr.  and  Miss  Baumer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall  and  the 
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Rev.  Carter  Hall;  Mr.  Alexander  Ireland,  of  Mancliester;  Mr.  R, 
H.  Home,  author  of  Orion  ;  Mr,  Gerald  Massey,  Mr.  Henry  Spicer, 
Chevalier  de  Ch&telain,  Mr.  Arthur  Moxon,  Mr.  W.  Smith  Wil- 
liams ;  Mr.  George  Godwin,  F.R.S. ;  Mr.  Edmund  Oilier,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Townshend  Mayer,  Dr.  W.  B.  Hodgson,  LL.D. ;  Mr.  C.  L. 
Grnneisen,  F.R.G.S. ;  Mr.  W.  Barry,  Mr.  Edmund  YateR,  Mr.  W. 
W.  Stephens,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Watson  Dalby;  Mr.  J.  Durham, 
A.R.A. ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Gliddon,  and  several  others.  Let- 
ters of  apology  for  absence  were  received  from  Robert  Browning, 
Charles  Dickens;  Earl  Riissell,  K.G. ;  Dr.  Westland  Marston, 
B.  W.  Procter;  Alfred  Tennyson,  D.C.L. ;  the  Bight  Hon.  J. 
Bright,  M.P, ;  Lord  Lytton,  George  Cruikshank,  and  the  Rev. 
Canon  Kingsley,  all  contributors  to  the  memorial  fund.  Lord 
Houghton  made  an  eloquent  address,  the  delivery  of  which  was 
frequently  interrupted  by  involuntary  bursts  of  applause.  The 
company  then  proceeded  to  the  tomb.  The  monument  was  un- 
covered, Lord  Houghton  saying,  "  In  the  name  of  the  subscribers 
to  this  monument,  and  of  the  friends  of  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt,  and  of  all 
who  remember  him,  and  are  careful  of  his  fame,  I  present  this 
monument  to  his  family,  to  the  country,  and  to  posterity."  Mr, 
Thornton  Hunt  acknowledged  the  gift  in  a  few  appropriate  words. 
Thanks  were  given  to  Mr.  Joseph  Durham,  A.R.A.,  the  sculpt-or, 
and  the  ceremony  concluded.  The  simple  monument  consisted  of  a 
bust  placed  on  the  top  of  a  pillar.  On  the  front  of  the  pillar  is  this 
inscription:  "James  Heniy  Leigh  Hunt,  born  Oct.  IS,  1784, 
died  A\ig.  28,  1859.  Write  me  as  one  that  lovoa  bia  fellow- 
meu." 

22,  Fatal  Railway  Accident. — At  about  six  o'clock  p.m.  a 
frightful  accident  occurred  on  the  Bishop  Auckland  and  Sunderland 
branch  of  the  North-Eastem  Bailway.  An  engine  was  shunting 
some  trucks  on  the  independent  siding  at  Braneepeth  Colliery,  when 
by  some  means  a  set  of  six  trucks  was  shunted  on  to  the  down  rails 
of  the  Auckland  branch.  Almost  immediately  on  the  trucks  reach- 
ing the  main  road  they  began  to  run  down  the  line,  increasing  their 
speed  as  they  went.  They  dashed  past  Willington  station,  and, 
descending  the  hill  towards  the  curve  at  South  Durham  Junction, 
their  pace  became  terrific.  Onward  they  rushed  until  they  came 
within  about  500  yanls  of  Hunwick  station,  when  they  met  the 
Government  train,  which,  leaving  Bishop  Auckland  at  6.10,  was 
due  in  Durham  at  GAS,  and  which  was  just  beginning  to  attain  her 
full  speed,  after  stopping  at  the  station  named.  A  terrible  collision 
was  the  result.  The  carriages  composing  the  passenger  train  were, 
as  is  usual  with  this  particular  train,  pretty  well  filled,  and  the  first 
intimation  the  travellers  had  of  the  accident  was  a  sudden  and 
violent  jerk,  which  threw  the  whole  of  them  into  confused  heaps. 
A  scene  of  almost  indescribable  confusion  ensued.  In  front,  and 
lying  over  the  up-rails,  with  its  chimney  hanging  down  the  side 
of  the  embankment  and  its  wheels  reared  aloft,  was  the  locomotive. 
Near  it,  but  standing  upright  across  the  six-foot  and  down-rails, 
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was  the  tender,  while  in  front,  lying  about  and  completely  blocking 
up  the  line,  were  the  trucks  which  had  caused  the  accident,  their 
contents  lying  scattered  about.  An  immediate  search  was  insti- 
tuted for  the  driver  and  (i reman  of  the  engine,  William  Moor  and 
Robert  Greaves.  The  former  was  found  lying  on  the  up-rails,  the 
edge  of  the  engine  fire-box  resting  on  his  stomach,  and  the  lower 
part  of  his  body  and  extremities  completely  under  the  engine. 
Beside  him  lay  the  fireman  Greaves,  with  his  head  on  the  chest 
of  his  unfortunate  colleague,  while  his  body  was  beneath  the 
engine,  close  to  the  fire-box  door.  Immediate  efibrts  were  made 
to  release  the  poor  fellows,  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes 
they  were  got  out  and  placed  on  the  road.  Greaves  was  found  to 
be  quite  dead.  Signs  of  life  were  visible  in  the  driver  Moor,  but 
he  expired  almost  immediately  on  being  rescued  from  the  engine. 
Information  of  the  accident  having  been  telegraphed  to  Durham,  a 
train  of  empty  carriages  was  at  once  sent  forward  to  Hunwiek,  and 
those  who  were  wounded  were  conveyed  home.  Except  the  guard 
of  the  train,  no  one  else  was  seriously  hurt. 

24.  Fatal  Accident  on  the  Great  Northern  Railway. — ^A 
shocking  accident  happened  at  the  Welwyn  junction  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railway,  twenty  miles  north  of  London,  resulting  in  the 
death  of  three  passengers,  and  the  more  or  less  serious  injury  of 
several  others.  The  eight  o^clock  p.m.  down  train  from  London, 
which  stopped  at  all  stations  to  Peterborough,  arrived  at  Hatfield 
in  good  time,  and  started  for  the  next  station,  Welwyn  junction, 
being  about  two  miles  and  a  half  farther  on.  The  signal-man  at 
the  junction  saw  the  train,  which  consisted  of  thirteen  vehicles 
besides  the  engine  and  tender,  pass  his  box  all  right,  and  had 
begun  to  signal  its  approach  to  Welwyn  station,  when,  owing  to 
the  improper  disposition  of  some  points,  a  dreadful  crash  occurred, 
and  the  engine  came  to  a  dead  stop.  Two  horse-boxes  immediately 
following  it  left  the  metals,  and  ran  a  short  distance  by  the  side  of 
the  line,  without  doing  or  incurring  any  injury.  The  remaining 
carriages  of  different  classes  were  thrown  into  inextricable  con- 
fusion. One  or  two  were  smashed  into  splinters  by  the  concus- 
sion, others  broke  their  couplings  and  got  across  the  line,  others 
fell  over  on  their  sides  and  were  partially  broken  up.  Fortunately 
there  were  not  many  passengers,  and  of  these  the  greater  part 
struggled  clear  of  the  wrecked  train,  and  did  not  sustain  very 
severe  injuries.  A  number  of  persons  ran  to  the  spot,  and  the 
station-master  at  Welwyn,  finding  that  the  train  was  delayed,  ran 
up  to  the  junction  with  his  staff  of  men,  and  got  there  a  few 
minutes  after  the  accident  happened.  They  found  a  woman  lying 
dead  outside  the  line  of  rails,  iier  head  and  body  fearfully  mangled ; 
and  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  which  was  shining  brilliantly  at  the 
time,  they  next  saw  the  body  of  a  man  lying  underneath  the  frame- 
work of  one  of  the  overturned  second-class  carriages.  When  he  was 
at  length  extricated  it  was  found  that  he,  too,  was  quite  dead,  and 
that  his  body  was  dreadfully  mangled.     The  death  of  both  man  and 
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womaD  must  have  been  iustantaneous.  They  wore  husband  and 
wife,  and  t^ey  had  heen  travelling  from  London  in  tlie  same  seeond- 
elass  compartment.  The  man  was  an  elderly  person  named  "VValdon, 
mana^'iu^  foreman  for  Mr.  C.  W.  Wilshere,  at  the  Frythe  Fiirm, 
near  Welwyn.  A  yoiing  mau  was  found  lying  in  another  over- 
turned carriage.  He  coijd  not  be  got  out  uutil  the  panels  of  the 
compartment  were  broken  in.  He  died  shortly  after  removal.  One 
of  his  legs  was  smashed  into  pulp,  and  he  had  sustained  other 
injunes.  Every  thing  possible  was  done  for  the  sufferers  until  the 
worst  cases  bad  been  removed,  with  the  dead  bodies,  back  to  Hat- 
Eeld,  and  those  less  seriously  hurt  had  been  attended  to  at  the 
Gate-cottage,  kept  by  a  foreman  plate-layer.  Hedges,  of  Peter- 
borough, the  guard  in  charge  of  the  train,  escaped  with  com- 
paratively slight  injuries,  and  so  did  the  driver  and  stoker,  but 
a  porter  who  had  been  taken  on  as  supernumerary  guard  at  King's- 
erose  in  consequence  of  the  length  of  the  train  was  badly  hurt. 
■The  other  injured  persons  were  all  able  to  resume  their  journeys  in 
a  few  hours  by  the  down  mail,  which  did  duty  for  the  crippled 
train.  The  down  line  was  cleared  in  three  hours  and  a  half,  and 
the  up  line,  on  which  the  broken  carriages  were  thrown,  was  re- 
opened at  four  o'clock  the  next  morning. 

At  the  inquest.  Colonel  Aich,  the  Government  inspector,  said, 
"  The  signals  are  so  arranged  at  Welwyn  Junction  that  no  two 
trains  can  be  signalled  at  the  same  time  so  as  to  come  to  grief 
without  intentional  wilful  misconduct  on  the  part  of  all  parties 
conccrucd.  The  locking  also  appeared  very  close,  so  that  they 
could  not  he  moved  when  the  signals  were  lowered  in  such  ii 
position  as  to  lock  them.  When  the  signals  are  at '  danger '  the 
points  are  free  to  be  moved  in  any  direction.  They  cannot  be 
moved  when  the  signal  is  taken  off  for  a  tnun.  On  the  night 
of  the  accident  those  points  could  not  have  been  moved,  so  far 
as  we  can  be  certain  of  mechanical  arrangements,  so  long  as  that 
signal  was  at  '  caution.'  The  moment  the  signal  waa  pat  in  its 
normal  condition  and  imaed  to  'danger/  the  points  became  un- 
locked, and  tliey  could  have  been  moved  by  the  man  touching 
them,  and  experience  leads  na  to  know  that  with  any  little  imper- 
fection in  their  being  shut  home,  they  are  apt  to  be  moved  by  the 
vibration  of  the  train  passing  through  them.  I  firmly  believe 
there  waa  nothing  to  cause  the  accident  but  the  clean  shifting 
of  the  points  by  the  man  in  charge  while  the  train  was  on  them. 
The  reason  for  so  little  damage  having  been  done  must  have  been 
that  the  carriages  (ravelled  down  the  Hertford  branch  nntil  the 
coupling- irons  broke  under  the  strain  that  waa  put  upon  them. 
No  doubt  the  leading  part  of  the  train  got  safely  through  the 
points,  and  that  they  were  then  all  right  for  the  main  line.  As  to 
the  broken  springs,  no  doubt,  except  the  two  old  fractures,  the 
breakage  was  all  done  after  the  accident.  If  there  hod  been  a  fire 
we  must  have  found  some  traces  of  it.  I  could  see  nothing  in  the 
condition  of  the  train  which  would  conduce  to  the  acoident.    I  have 
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DO  doubt  that  the  signal-man  did  accidentally  affect  the  points,  and 
it  was  certainly  possible  for  him  to  do  bo.  I  cannot  say  he  did  it, 
but  somebody  did,  and  recently  on  another  line  it  was  done  by  a 
boy  who  happened  to  be  in  the  signal-box.  Means  have  lately  been 
invented  to  prevent  the  points  from  being  shifted  while  a  train  is 
passing  through  them.  I  first  saw  such  an  invention  on  this  Great 
Northern  Railway,  but  there  was  no  such  thing  in  this  signal-box. 
I  consider  the  speed  of  twenty-five  miles  an  hour  quite  safe  on  the 
main  line,  and  the  rule  which  orders  men  to  slacken  to  ten  or 
twelve  miles  an  hour  on  approaching  junctions  might  safely  be 
struck  out  of  the  books,  so  far  as  this  part  of  the  main  line  is  con- 
cerned. The  signal-man  must  have  reversed  the  points  as  the  train 
went  through  them,  and  must  have  got  them  clean  over,  a  thing 
which  I  never  knew  perfectly  done  before,  and  which  accounts  for 
the  little  damage  done  to  the  rails.  He  might  have  moved  them  at 
first  unconsciously,  but  could  not  have  moved  them  back  uncon- 
sciously. I  must  disbelieve  his  evidence  or  that  of  my  own  senses. 
It  is  evident  the  man  was  very  hasty.  His  strict  duty  was  not  to 
let  the  Hertford  train  out  by  signal  from  Hatfield  till  the  last 
carriage  of  the  accident  train  had  passed  his  box.  The  tail  had  not 
passed.  The  junction  never  was  clear.  His  literal  duty  was  not  to 
telegraph  the  line  clear  until  it  was  clear,  and  he  did  not  wait  for 
that.  I  have  known  cases  where  trains  have  been  signalled  as 
arrived  before  they  were  within  100  yards." 

The  Coroner  carefully  summed  up,  leaving  the  jury  to  decide 
whether  the  accident  occurred  from  any  defect  in  the  train,  or  from 
something  that  was  done  to  the  points.  In  the  latter  case  they 
must  decide  whether  the  signal-man  altered  the  points  accidentally, 
or  with  such  a  degree  of  gross  negligence  as  would  amount  to  man- 
slaughter. 

The  jury,  after  deliberating  for  half  an  hour,  found  a  verdict  that 
the  accident  resulted  from  the  accidental  shunting  of  the  points  by 
the  pointsman  while  the  train  was  going  over.  They  added  a 
recommendation  that  an  independent  line  should  he  made  from 
Hatfield  to  Hertford. 

29.  Funeral  of  Lord  Dehbt. — The  Earl  of  Derby  was  buried 
at  Knowsley  Church.  The  funeral  was  strictly  private,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  late  Earl's  written  instructions,  which  prescribed  for 
his  last  obsequies  a  style  of  modest  and  orderly  propriety — the  cus- 
tomary funeral  of  a  wealthy  English  gentleman,  attended  only  by 
his  sorrowing  kinsmen,  bis  domestic  servants,  and  a  few  persons 
connected  with  his  private  life,  or  with  the  management  of  his 
household  and  of  his  large  estates. 

The  church  was  occupied  by  an  expectant  congregation.  In  the 
centre  of  the  nave  was  the  opening  of  the  vault,  the  sides  of  which 
were  also  draped  with  black,  the  sombre  hue  being  relieved  by  a 
rim  of  white  along  the  edges.  The  church  is  so  small  that,  even  if 
all  the  seats  had  remained  in  their  original  position,  it  could  not 
have  afforded  room  for  more  than  •'}00  visitors,  and  there  was  space 
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for  but  250  on  this  day.  Only  those  were  admitted  who  had  received 
cards  and  were  dressed  in  mourning,  and  not  a  tenth  part  of  the 
claimants  for  admission  could  be  satisfied.  By  half-past  eleven  all 
the  seats,  except  those  allotted  to  the  monrners,  were  tilled,  and  in 
solemn  silence  the  visitors  waited  for  the  coming  of  the  funeral  pro- 
cession. It  was  cnrious  to  notice  the  pe^le  who  were  there  doing 
honour  to  the  memory  of  the  Earl.  Tliey  were  manifestly  the 
parishioners  who  bad  been  connected  with  Lord  Derby  by  some- 
thing like  a  personal  tie.  They  seemed  to  be,  for  the  most  part,  simple 
village  folk ;  and  the  homage  which  they  were  paying  to  the  memory 
of  the  deceased  nobleman  was  none  the  less  impressive.  During  the 
time  of  waiting  the  wailing  of  the  organ  broke  the  solemn  GtiUnesB ; 
and  when  the  organ  was  silent  there  was  borne  on  the  ear  the  faint, 
slow  notes  of  a  muffled  bell. 

At  Knowsley  Hall  itself  all  was  quiet  up  to  the  hour  of  noon, 
whi?n  the  hearse,  decorated  with  plumes  and  the  armorial  bearings 
of  the  house  of  Stanley,  drew  up  at  the  west  front.  Following  the 
hearse  were  eight  mourning-coaches.  The  remains  were  enclosed  in 
three  cofGus — the  first  of  oak,  made  from  a  fine  tree  grown  on  the 
estate,  the  second  of  lead,  and  the  third  of  oak  covered  with  rich 
crimson  velvet,  with  the  necessary  furniture  gilt.  Both  the  last 
coffins  bore  an  Earl's  coronet  and  the  following  inscription  : — "  The 
Right  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Geoffrey  Stanley,  foui-teenth  Earl  of  Derby, 
Baron  Stanley  of  Bickprstaffc,  nnd  a  Baronet,  K.G.,  P.O.  Bom 
March  29,  1799.  Died  Oct.  33,  1869."  When  these  had  been 
placed  in  the  hearse  the  funeral  procession  was  formed.  Preceding 
the  hearse  were  a  number  of  mutes,  his  Lordship's  valet  bearing  the 
coronet  on  a  cushion  of  crimson  velvet,  and  following  it  were  the 
eight  mourning-carriages — the  first  containing  Lord  Stanley  (now 
Earl  of  Derby)  as  chief  monmer,  the  Hon.  P.  A.  Stanley,  Colonel 
the  Hon.  Charles  Stanley,  and  Captain  Stanley.  The  other  raoumers 
were  Colonel  Long,  the  Hon.  Colonel  Wilbraham  (]jady  Derby's 
brother),  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hopwood  (brother-in-law  to  the  late  Earl) ; 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Hopwood,  jun. ;  Mr.  Arthur  Hopwood,  Mr.  Charles 
Hopwood,  the  Earl  of  Wilton,  Viscount  Grey  de  Wilton,  Mr.  Pen- 
rhyn,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Penrhyn,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Champneys,  Jjord  Skel- 
mersdale,  Rear-Admiral  Hornby,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hornby,  Mr.  Edmund 
Hornby,  Lord  Hyde,  Drs,  Miller  and  Gorst  (the  late  Earl's  medical 
attendants) ;  Mr.  Lawrence,  solicitor  to  the  Knowsley  estate ;  and 
Messrs.  Hale,  Moult,  Statter,  William  Moult,  and  Holme,  agents  to 
•the  estate.  About  fifty  servants  followed  the  canines  on  foot,  all 
of  course  clad  in  deep  mourning.  The  late  Earl's  brother,  the 
Hon.  Henry  Thomas  Stanleyj  was  prevented  by  severe  illness  from 
attending  the  funeral. 

The  hearse  was  drawn  by  four  horses,  and  each  carriage  bv  four 
horses  caparisoned  in  sombre  velvet  bearing  the  armorial  escutcheons. 
A  limited  number  of  tenants  who  had  been  admitted  into  the  park 
joined  the  procession  at  intervals,  and  outside  Knowsley  Lodge, 
where  the  Knowsley-road  joins  the  Ormskirk-road,  a  vast  crowd  of 
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tenants  on  horseback  and  in  vehicles  joined  the  eort^e,  accompany- 
ing it  to  Knowsley  church,  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half.  The 
day,  though  cold  and  frosty,  was  very  bright,  dry,  and  sunny,  and 
the  scene,  as  the  procession  went  through  the  picturesque  glades  of 
the  park,  was  very  impressive.  At  every  point  passed  by  the  pro- 
cession heads  were  reverently  uncovered,  and  the  sorrow  seemed  to 
be  unaffected,  genuine,  and  universal. 

The  coffin  was  met  at  the  porch  by  the  Rev.  William  Leyland 
Feilden,  the  Incumbent,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bolton,  Curate ;  and  as 
it  was  borne  up  the  centre  aisle,  Mr.  Arrowsmith,  organist  of 
Prescot  church,  played  an  appropriate  voluntary.  It  was  about  one 
o'clock  when  the  service  began.  The  northern  and  southern  aisles  of 
the  church  were  set  apart  for  those  of  the  tenantry  and  the  servants 
who  were  desirous  of  witnessing  the  last  rites.  Lord  Stanleys  the 
Hon.  Frederick  Arthur  Stanley,  M.P. ;  Colonel  the  Hon.  W.  P. 
Talbot,  and  Admiral  Hornby  occupied  the  front  row  of  pews  over- 
looking the  vault,  and  ranged  behind  these  were  a  number  of  friends 
and  relatives  of  the  deceased,  and  the  servants  from  the  hall.  The 
solemn  service  of  the  Church  was  read  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Feilden  with 
much  effect.  As  soon  as  the  coffin  was  placed  in  its  chamber/  the 
coronet  was  removed  from  the  ermine  tippet  and  placed  above  the 
breastplate.  Lord  Stanley  and  the  several  members  of  the  family 
present  then  descended  to  the  vault,  and,  after  taking  a  parting 
look  at  the  coffin,  left  the  church.  The  funeral  music  performed  on 
the  occasion  was  the  sacred  air  by  Mozart,  "  Blessed  are  they  that 
die  in  the  Lord;''  "He  comforts  the  bereaved/'  Mendelssohn; 
"  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,''  Handel ;  "  The  days  of  man 
are  but  as  grass,''  Boyce ;  and  concluding  with  the  "  Dead  March" 
in  "  Saul."  It  was  estimated  that  the  number  of  people  who  fol- 
lowed the  procession  and  were  in  and  about  the  church  was  between 
4000  and  5000.  As  soon  as  the  funeral  procession  left  the  hall,  the 
family  hatchment  was  placed  over  the  front  entrance.  The  route 
from  the  hall  to  Knowsley  church  was  kept  by  forty  county 
constables. 

In  the  steeples  of  many  churches,  in  both  town  and  country, 
muffled  peels  were  rung  at  intervals  during  the  day.  At  Huyton, 
Prescot,  Preston,  and  Liverpool,  the  inhabitants  showed  their  respect 
for  the  memory  of  the  late  Earl  by  drawing  down  their  window- 
blinds,  while  many  shopkeepers  put  up  their  shutters — some  draped 
or  painted  in  funeral  colours.  Every  where,  on  the  public  buildings 
and  in  the  docks  and  river  at  Liverpool,  the  flags  were  half-mast 
high. 
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3.  Catastrophe  on  board  hke  Majesty^s  Guk- Vessel  "Thistle/' 
— A  dreadful  catastrophe  happened  at  Sheemess  on  board  her 
Majesty's  gun- vessel  "  Thistle/  and  caused^  as  might  be  expected, 
a  vast  amount  of  sorrow  throughout  the  Isle  of  Sheppey .  By  it 
many  families  were  thrown  into  mottmiilg  and  dire  distress.  The 
"  Thistle/'  a  double-screw  composite  gun- vessel,  of  465  tons  and  120- 
horse  power,  carrying  four  guns,  was  the  last  vessel  constructed  at 
Woolwich  dockyard,  and  just  previous  to  the  closing  of  that  esta- 
blishment was  ordered  to  proceed  to  Sheemess  to  fit  out  and  get 
ready  for  sea.  She  was  commissioned  three  weeks  before  by  Com- 
mander B.  M.  Blomfield,  late  of  h^r  Majestjr's  line-of-battle  ship 
"  Pembroke,"  guard-ship  at  Sheemess  and  the  Nore.  The ''  Thistle '' 
was  fitted  with  two  pairs  of  engines  which  had  formerly  belonged  to 
gunboats.  She  had  three  boilers,  two  of  which  were  condensers, 
and  thcf  third  a  high-pressure  boiler.  By  direction  of  the  Lords  of 
the  Admiralty,  steam  was  got  up,  and  the  vessel  started  on  a  trip 
to  the  Maplin  Sands  for  the  purpose  of  testing  her  speed  over  the 
measured  mile.  The  greatest  care  had  been  taken  by  Mr.  Walter 
W.  Williamson,  the  chief  inspector  of  machinery  afloat,  and  other 
officers  that  every  thing  was  in  proper  order  for  the  trial.  Not  the 
slightest  defect  was  perceptible  in  either  engines  or  boilers,  and  it 
was  thought  that  the  trial  would  prove  more  than  ordinarily  suc- 
cessful. On  reaching  the  sands,  the  vessel  was,  as  it  is  technically 
termed,  "  put  on  "  the  mile,  the  condensing  boilers  only  being  first 
used.  A  series  of  "  runs "  had  been  thus  made,  when  it  was  de- 
termined to  try  the  vessel's  speed  with  the  high-pressure  boiler. 
This  was  accordingly  done,  and  two  runs  successfully  made.  On 
turning  for  the  third  run,  it  speedily  became  evident  that  some 
very  serious  mishap  had  occurred  in  the  engine-room.  Mr.  Wil- 
liamson, in  company  with  Mr.  Bannister,  chief  engineer  of  the 
factory,  had  gone  on  deck  only  three  or  four  minutes  previously, 
leaving  Mr.  William  H.  Roberts,  the  engineer,  in  charge  of  the 
vessel ;  Messrs.  Edmund  C.  Scorrer,  John  Smithers,  and  Joseph 
Knight,  engineers ;  with  John  Daer,  fitter ;  John  Timson,  stoker ; 
Joseph  Lawrence,  stoker;  George  Battley,  chief  stoker;  Robert 
Robertson,  leading  stoker;  Thomas  Wakerell,  stoker;  William 
Dwyer,  stoker;  William  Mitchell,  leading  stoker;  James  Elder, 
stoker;  Mr.  F.  Williamson,  foreman  of  engineers;  Edward  Mason, 
fitter;  Mr.  Joshua  Anderson,  Mr.  George  Whalebone,  jun.,  and 
Mr.  John  Edgar,  engineer-students,  in  the  engine-room.  The  first 
intimation  that  a  calamity  had  happened  was  given  by  the  sudden 
appearance  of  Mr.  J.  Edgar  upon  the  deck  of  the  vessel,  upon 
which  he  fell   in  a  fainting  state.     Volumes  of  steam  and  smoke 
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rushing  up  the  hatchway  too  plainly  told  what  had  occurred.  There 
was  no  loud  report,  nor  any  thing  else  to  indicate  that  at  that  very 
moment  eight  human  beings  had  been  hurried  into  eternity,  and 
eleven  others  more  or  less  seriously  injured.  Yet  such  was  the  fact. 
On  the  steam  clearing  away  from  the  engine-room  a  truly  horrible 
sight  presented  itself.  The  bodies  of  the  dead,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  injured,  lay  just  as  they  fell  when  overtaken  by  the  destructive 
blast.  At  this  time,  of  course,  the  chief  endeavour  was  to  get  the 
wounded  living  men  on  deck,  and  very  opportunely  a  private  steam- 
tug,  named  the  ^^  Rescue,'^  belonging  to  Gravesend,  the  crew  of  which 
perceived  that  something  was  amiss  on  board  the  "  Thistle,^'  ranged 
up  alongside,  and  her  master  (Forbes),  in  the  most  praiseworthy 
manner,  consented  to  convey  the  injured  men  into  Sheemess  harbour. 
They  were  landed  at  the  Comwallis  jetty,  and  at  once  taken  to  the 
sick-bay  of  the  Naval  Barracks  in  the  dockyard.  Captain  the  Hon. 
A.  A.  Cochrane,  C.B.,  superintendent  of  the  yard,  directed  that  every 
attention  should  be  shown  the  wounded  men,  and  his  instructions 
were  fully  carried  out  under  the  superintendence  of  Commander 
Silverlock,  R.N.,  Dr.  Forbes,  R.N.,  and  others.  Three  of  the  more 
severely  injured — viz.  Messrs.  J.  Anderson,  G.  Whalebone,  jun., 
and  Edward  Mason — were  taken  on  landing  to  the  Military  Hos- 
pital, where  every  thing  possible  was  done  to  alleviate  their  sufferings 
by  Dr.  Reid,  R.A.,  and  Dr.  Prescott,  R.A.  There  was,  however, 
but  little  hope  of  their  lives,  and  the  poor  fellows  gradually  sank 
and  died.  In  the  mean  time  the  ^^  Rescue  "  was  once  more  steered  to 
the  disabled  vessel,  and  returned  to  the  harbour,  bearing  the  bodies 
of  Messrs.  J.  Knight,  W.  H.  Roberts,  E.  C.  Scorrer,  and  J.  Smithers, 
engineers,  and  those  of  Joseph  Lawrence,  John  Timson,  John  Daer, 
George  Russell,  and  Robert  Robertson,  all  of  whom  were  killed  on 
board.  Later  in  the  evening  the  tug  went  out  to  the  Mouse  Light, 
near  which  the  "  Thistle  "  lay  at  anchor,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
a  second  tug  towed  her  into  the  harbour. 

The  high-pressure  boiler  was  placed  in  midships,  between  the 
two  condensers,  and  an  investigation  showed  that  one  of  the  plates 
had  cracked  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  allow  the  whole  of  the  steam 
to  escape,  as  it  were,  with  one  rush.  The  volume,  having  no  other 
vent  from  the  stokehole  than  by  way  of  the  engine-room,  and  hatch- 
way leading  therefrom,  instantly  enveloped  the  whole  of  the  un- 
fortunate men  in  super-heated  steam,  killing  the  eight  above- 
mentioned,  and  seriously  injuring  every  one  else  in  the  engine-room. 
There  was  no  time  for  these  to  escape  from  either  death  or  injury. 
One  of  the  least  hurt — Mr.  John  Edgar,  engineer-student — gave 
the  following  account  of  the  catastrophe  : — He  was  attending  the 
counters,  and  was  standing  in  the  centre  of  the  engine-room.  Mr. 
Smithers  was  close  to  him,  and  the  men  Daer  and  Mason  were 
watching  the  indicators.  Suddenly,  without  any  warning,  and  un- 
accompanied by  any  noise,  he  found  himself  surrounded  with  what 
he  termed  a  flash  of  "  white  light.^^  This  was  as  suddenly  succeeded 
by  total  darkness.     He  jumped,  or  was  carried,  over  the  starting- 
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levers,  and  found  himself  at  the  bottom  of  the  hatchway  ladder.  In 
another  instant  he  was  on  deck,  where  he  lay,  as  above  stated,  in  a 
fainting  state.  He  was  conveyed  to  his  home,  where,  under  the 
care  of  Dr.  Forbes,  R.N.,  he  progressed  favourably.  None  of  the 
persons  on  deck,  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  vessel  than  the  engine- 
room,  were  hurt  in  the  slightest  degree.  As  soon  as  the  accident 
became  known  the  streets  of  Sheemess  were  filled  with  anxious  in- 
quirers, including  numbers  of  relatives  and  friends.  The  scene  at 
the  barrier  guard  gate,  being  the  route  to  the  Military  Hospital,  as 
well  as  in  the  thoroughfare  leading  to  the  dockyard  gates,  was  truly 
heartrending. 

6.  Opening  of  Blackpriars  Bridge  and  Holborn  Viaduct  by 
THE  Queen. — The  visit  of  her  Majesty  to  the  City  of  London,  for 
the  purpose  of  opening  the  New  Bridge  over  the  Thames  at  Black- 
friars and  the  New  Viaduct,  over  the  Fleet  Valley,  &om  Holbom- 
hill  to  Newgate-street,  was  performed  to  the  gratification  of  all  the 
citizens  and  of  all  her  loyal  subjects.  The  weather,  bright  and  fair, 
though  rather  cold,  with  only  a  momentary  interruption  of  its 
agreeable  sunshine,  was  as  good  as  was  to  be  expected  in  the  month 
of  November.  The  people  of  all  classes  were  heartily  glad  to  see 
the  Queen  once  more  coming  amongst  them  in  London,  after  a 
long  absence,  which  the  Londoners  had  felt  to  be  undeserved  on 
their  part,  while  they  did  not  always  make  due  allowance  for  the 
domestic  and  personal  hindrances  to  her  more  frequent  appearance 
in  the  metropolis. 

The  Queen,  accompanied  by  their  Royal  Highnesses  Princesses 
Louisa  and  Beatrice  and  Prince  Leopold,  left  Windsor  Castle  at  a 
quarter  before  eleven,  and  drove  to  the  Great  Western  Railway 
Station.  The  special  train,  drawn  by  an  engine  decorated  with 
flags  and  flowers,  arrived  at  Paddington  before  half-past  eleven. 
Her  Majesty  was  received  by  Viscount  Sydney,  Lord  Chamberlain, 
and  the  Duke  of  Welhngton,  who  was  present  in  his  capacity  of 
Lord- Lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Middlesex.  The  terminus  had 
been  suitably  decorated  with  flags,  and  the  platform  covered  with 
crimson  carpeting.  A  guard  of  honour  of  the  86th  Middlesex 
Volunteers  presented  arms,  and  their  band  played  the  National 
Anthem.  The  Queen  and  the  members  of  the  Royal  family  having 
taken  their  seats  in  open  carriages,  drove  off  slowly,  attended  by  an 
escort  of  the  1st  Life  Guards. 

Some  mounted  policemen  went  first,  then  followed  two  of  the 
Royal  outriders,  and  next  a  carriage  and  four,  in  which  were 
Captain  A.  W.  F.  Greville,  M.P.,  the  Groom  in  Waiting ;  Colonel 
the  Hon.  A.  E.  Hardinge,  C.B.,  the  second  Equerry  in  Waiting; 
Colonel  F.  Marshall,  Silver  Stick  in  Waiting;  and  Colonel  the  Hon. 
Percy  Feilding,  the  Field  Oflicer  in  Brigade  Waiting.  A  second 
carriage  and  four  followed,  containing  the  Hon.  Emily  Cathcart 
and  the  Hon.  Lucy  Kerr,  Maids  of  Honour ;  Major-General  Sir  T. 
M.  Biddulph,  K.C.B.,  Keeper  of  her  Majesty^s  Privy  Purse ;  and 
General  the  Hon.  C.  Grey,  Private  Secretary.     In  a  third  carriage 
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and  four  were  Lady  Caroline  Barrington,  Lady  Superintendent; 
the  Marchioness  of  Ely,  Lady  in  Waiting ;  Viscount  Torring^n, 
Lord  in  Waiting;  and  General  Lord  Strathnaim,  G.C.B.,  Grold 
Stick  in  Waiting.  A  fourth  carriage  and  four  was  occupied  by  the 
Duchess  of  Roxburgh,  Lady  of  the  Bedchamber,  who  on  this  occasion 
acted  for  the  Mistress  of  the  Robes;  Viscount  Sydney,  G.C.B.,  Lord 
Chamberlain  ;  the  Marquis  of  Ailesbury,  K.G.,  Master  of  the 
Horse ;  and  Colonel  the  Hon.  D.  F.  De  Ros,  Equerry  in  Waiting. 
Next  came  the  first  portion  of  the  escort  of  the  2nd  Life 
Guards,  then  two  of  the  Royal  outriders,  and  then  the  Queen's 
carriage,  drawn  by  six  horses,  and  followed  by  the  rest  of  the 
escort.  The  horses  of  the  five  carriages  were  magnificent,  and  the 
outriders,  postillions,  and  footmen  were  all  in  their  scarlet  liveries. 
The  carriages  were  open  barouches.  Princess  Louisa  took  her 
scat  by  the  side  of  her  Majesty,  and  Prince  Leopold  and  the 
Princess  Beatrice  sat  opposite.  As  the  Life  Guards,  with  their 
shining  helmets,  white  plumes,  and  bright  cuirasses,  rode  out  of  the 
station  and  the  carriages  turned  into  the  open  street,  the  volunteer 
band  played  the  National  Anthem,  and  the  multitude  outside  raised 
a  ringing  cheer  of  welcome.  Her  Majesty  appeared  to  be  in  excellent 
health  and  spirits.  She  was  in  deep  mourning,  and  wore  a  miniver 
muff  and  collar ;  Princess  Louisa  wore  a  dark-coloured  silk  dress 
and  a  bonnet  trimmed  with  magenta;  and  Princess  Beatrice  a  light 
dress,  with  a  hat  and  white  ostrich-feather.  Prince  Leopold  was 
in  Highland  costume,  with  a  plaid  of  the  Stuart  tartan.  All  the 
Queen's  servants  had  a  mourning  band  of  crape  on  one  arm. 

In  every  street  through  which  the  Royal  carriages  passed,  on 
their  way  from  Paddington,  crowds  of  people  welcomed  the  Queen 
with  cheers,  and  many  windows  were  occupied  by  ladies,  who 
exhibited  their  loyalty  by  waving  handkerchiefs.  The  carriages  were 
driven  through  London- street.  Ox  ford- terrace,  and  Westboume- 
terracc  to  Hyde  Park,  which  they  entered  by  the  Victoria  Gate. 
In  Hyde  Park  and  at  the  Corner,  several  thousand  persons  were 
waiting,  and  there  was  a  loud  cheer  as  her  Majesty  and  suite  passed 
under  the  triumphal  arch.  Thence  the  route  lay  down  Constitution- 
hill  and  through  St.  James's  Park.  Here  an  escort  of  the  9th 
Lancers  took  the  place  of  the  Life  Guards,  and  when  the  Queen 
reached  the  archway  at  the  Horse  Guards  the  mounted  band  played 
the  National  Anthem.  Along  Whitehall  and  Parliament-street  the 
crowd  was  not  remarkably  dense,  but  at  Westminster  Bridge  there 
were  some  thousands  of  spectators,  and  the  hearty  cheers  which 
greeted  the  Royal  visitor  were  led  by  the  boys  of  the  Westminster 
School,  who  had  taken  their  position  within  the  enclosure  of 
Palace-yard. 

Her  Majesty  then  crossed  Westminster  Bridge,  which  was  well 
filled  with  people,  and  proceeded  by  way  of  York-road  and  Stamford- 
street  to  the  Bridge. 

The  special  preparations  for  the  reception  of  her  Majesty  upon 
the  Bridge  itself  consisted  chiefly  of  the  galleries  along  one  side, 
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provided  to  accommodate  spectators,  and  the  pavilion,  at  the  Surrey 
end,  where  the  Queen  was  to  he  met  hy  the  Lord  Mayor,  the 
Sheriffs,  and  the  other  representatives  of  the  City  Corporation. 
The  galleries,  which  extended  along-  the  whole  eaatem  side  of  the 
Bridge,  and  for  some  seventy  or  eighty  yards  at  the  north  end  of 
the  western  side,  were  light  timber  Btructuree  roofed  with  water- 
proof felt,  and  draped  with  scarlet  and  white  cloth.  They  afforded 
accommodation  for  five  rows  of  seats,  and  all  the  places  were 
occupied  by  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  had  been  forttinate  enongh 
to  obtain  tickets.  I'he  kerbstone  of  the  side  pavement  was  studded 
at  intervals  vrith  handsome  evergreens  in  large  pots,  and  the  footway 
was  for  a  considerable  part  of  ite  extent  occupied  by  the  guards  of 
honour,  furnished  by  the  Coldsti-eam  Guards  and  the  19th  Jliddlesex 
or  Post  Otfiee  Volunteers.  To  complete  the  decorations,  poles  had 
been  ereftod  at  short  intervals  upon  the  temporary  wooden  bridge, 
which,  being  a  useful  but  inelegant  structure,  was  hidden  from 
sight;  and  from  these  poles  flags  and  bannerets  of  all  nations,  and 
of  all  colours  and  combinations  of  colours,  waved  in  the  morning 
breeze.  The  roadway  of  the  Bridge  had  been  covered  with  several 
inches  of  fine  gravel.  The  Royal  pavilion,  which  was  ei-ected 
about  thirty  yards  within  the  substantial  gates,  placed  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  Bridge,  wns  eimstrucied  in  a  simple,  hnl  .■ffeetJve 
style.  It  was  80  ft.  in  length,  and,  extending  across  the  entire 
width  of  the  roadway,  afforded  seats  for  a  considerable  number  of 
visitors.  Tickets  for  all  these  had  been  issued  by  the  committee 
which  had  charge  of  the  arrangements,  but  many  places  remained 
unoccupied  throughout  the  morning.  Externally  this  pavilion  was 
decorated  in  white  and  gold.  The  southern  entrance  was  divided 
into  three  festooned  divisions,  those  to  the  right  and  left  being  hung 
with  scarlet  and  white  curtains  of  a  light,  hut  handsome  material ; 
while  the  centre,  which  was  the  width  of  the  roadway  left;  for  the 
passage  of  the  Queen,  was  closed  with  heavy  drapery  of  the  richest 
maroon  cloth,  edged  and  ornamented  with  Greek  key-pattern  gold 
lace.  The  pilasters  and  entablature  were  of  pearl  white,  reliev^by 
a  moulding  of  gold;  and  the  high-pitched  roof  was  edged  with  a 
parapet  of  scarlet  cloth  drapery.  In  the  centre  were  the  City  arms, 
surrounded  by  an  admirably -designed  trophy  of  flags.  At  the 
southern  end  of  the  apex  of  the  roof  fluttered  the  civic  banner,  with 
its  white  field,  and  blood-red  cross  and  dagger.  At  the  corners  were 
other  banners  bearing  the  well-known  plume  of  feathers  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  Danish  national  colours,  in  honour  of  the 
Princess.  The  pavilion  was  draped  with  red  and  white  hangings. 
Through  the  centre  of  the  pavilion  ran  the  road  by  which  uie 
carriages  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  City  officials,  as  well  as  those 
of  her  M^esty  and  her  suite,  were  to  pass  on  to  the  Bridge.  The 
space  on  the  western  side  of  the  road  was  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  accommodation  of  spectators.  In  the  centre  of  the  eastern 
side  a  handsome  dais,  covered  with  crimson  cloth,  had  been  prepared 
for  the  reception  of  the  chief  actors  in  the  brief  ceremonial  of  the 
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day,  and  the  seats  around  this  were  reserved  for  their  immediate 
friends. 

The  company  of  dignitaries,  oflScials,  and  members  of  the  City 
Corporation  who  were  to  accompany  the  Right  Hon.  James  Clark 
Lawrence,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  had  previously  assembled  at  the 
Mansion  House.  From  the  Mansion  House  they  proceeded  in 
carriages — that  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  who  was  accompanied  by  the 
Lady  Mayoress,  and  attended  by  the  sword  and  mace  bearers  of  the 
Corporation,  being  drawn  by  four  horses — by  way  of  New  Mansion 
House-street  and  Southwark  Bridge,  arriving  at  the  new  Bridge 
about  half-past  ten  o'clock.  Half  an  hour  later  the  approaches 
were  closed,  and  people  began  to  settle  into  their  allotted  places.  A 
guard  of  honour  of  the  first  battalion  of  the  Coldstream  Guards  was 
stationed  on  the  Bridge,  and  from  time  to  time  the  band  played 
several  popular  selections.  The  regiment  of  the  49th  Middlesex 
(Post  Office)  Volunteers  lined  the  City  side  of  the  Bridge, 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant- Colonel  Du  Plat  Taylor. 
Mounted  officers  of  the  Guards  and  mounted  policemen  galloped 
to  and  fro,  under  the  orders  of  Colonel  Fraser,  Commissioner  of  the 
City  Police,  and  Colonel  Henderson,  of  the  Metropolitan  Police. 
The  civic  dignitaries,  with  Mr.  Bruce,  the  Home  Secretary,  were 
standing  within  the  pavilion,  upon  a  dais  covered  with  crimson 
cloth.  A  carriage-way  ran  through  the  pavilion,  and  among  the 
visitors  ranged  on  each  side  were  Lady  Hatherley;  Mrs.  Glad- 
stone ;  Mr.  Ayrton,  M.P.,  First  Commissioner  of  Works ;  Mr. 
Locke,  M.P. ;  Mr.  Samuda,  M.P. ;  Mr.  M^ Arthur,  M.P. ;  the 
Nawab  of  Bengal  and  his  two  sons,  in  splendid  Oriental  costume ; 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  Lloyd-Lindsay,  Sir  John  and  Lady  Thwaites, 
Sir  F.  and  Lady  Lycett,  and  others.  The  engineers  of  the  Bridge, 
Mr.  Joseph  Cubitt  and  Mr.  Carr ;  the  contractors,  Messrs.  Thome ; 
and  their  engineer,  Mr.  Bryant,  were  also  present. 

Punctually  at  noon  the  sound  of  trumpets,  and  cheering  which 
almost  drowned  it,  announced  the  arrival  of  the  Queen.  The 
carriages  of  her  Majesty's  suite,  with  their  escort  of  guards,  passed 
rapidly  through  the  pavilion  and  took  up  their  stations  on  the 
Bridge,  where  the  carriages  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  those  who  were 
to  take  part  in  the  procession  were  already  in  waiting.  The  Queen, 
who  occupied  the  fifth  carriage,  was  received  by  the  Lord  Mayor  in 
his  robes  of  office,  attended  by  the  sword-bearer  and  mace-bearer; 
the  Sheriffs,  the  chairman  from  the  Bridge-House  Estates  Com- 
mittee, and  a  deputation  from  the  same  Committee.  The  first  act  of 
the  Lord  Mayor,  as  the  representative  of  the  City,  was  one  of  duti- 
ful submission.  According  to  established  custom,  his  Lordship 
tendered  to  her  Majesty  the  civic  sword  of  state,  which  the  Queen 
was  pleased  not  to  accept,  in  token  that  she  believed  it  to  be  in  good 
and  loyal  custody.  The  Royal  carriage  stopped  opposite  the  dais 
already  mentioned,  and  there,  without  alighting,  the  Queen,  bowing 
with  gracious  dignity,  received  from  the  Lord  Mayor  a  finely- 
engrossed  copy  of  the  address  from  the  Corporation  of  London, 
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signed  by  the  Town  Clerk.  It  was  not  read,  but  lianded  to  the 
Home  Secretary,  who  handed  to  the  Lord  Mayor  a  copy  of  the 
Queen's  reply,  which  was  as  follows  ; — 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  loyal  and  dutiful  Address.  It  has  afTorded 
me  much  pleasure  again  to  visit  the  city  of  London.  Anxious  as  I 
have  always  been  to  identify  myself  with  the  interests  of  my  people, 
it  has  given  me  unqualiBed  satisfaction  to  attend  at  the  open- 
ing of  your  new  Bridge,  and  Viaduct.  In  these  works,  at  once  of 
great  practical  utility  and  of  architectural  ornament  to  the  City,  I 
recognize  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  improvement  which  has  ever 
characterized  the  citizens  of  London,  and  I  confidently  trust  that 
your  anticipations  of  the  benefit  which  will  result  to  the  community 
may  be  fully  realized." 

As  soon  as  this  formal  exchange  of  documents  had  been  made, 
Mr.  Paterson,  the  mover  of  the  Address,  and  Mr.  Cubitt,  one  of  the 
engineers,  were  presented  to  the  Queen  by  the  Lord  Mayor ;  and 
Mr.  Paterson  presented  her  Mfyesty  with  a  beautifully- illuminated 
manuscript  volume,  bound  in  pale-blue  morocco,  containing  on  one 
page  the  Eoyal  arms  emblazoned ;  on  the  nest  the  arms  of  the  City 
of  London ;  then  a  painting  of  the  new  Bridge,  with  a  border  of 
emblematic  groups ;  next,  the  descriptive  text,  and,  finally,  a  vig- 
nette of  old  Blackfriars  Bridge,  with  the  arms  of  the  twelve  great 
City  companies.  This  volume  her  Majesty  was  pleased  to  accept, 
and  then  declared  the  Bridge  open  for  public  traffic.  The  Ijortl 
Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Councillors  at  once  hurried  to  their  carriages 
on  the  Bridge,  followed  by  the  Home  Secretary,  who  conducted 
Mrs.  Gladstone.  Some  little  delay  occurred  before  the  procession 
was  formed  and  the  Queen's  carriage  could  move  ofi',  and  during 
this  interval  her  Majesty  addressed  a  few  words  of  congratulation 
and  inquiry  to  Mr.  Cubitt,  C.E.,  who  remained  on  the  dais. 

When  the  combined  Royal  and  Civic  processions  had  got  across  the 
new  Bridge,  and  passed  through  New  Bridge-street  to  the  foot  of 
Ludgate-hill  and  Fleet-street,  the  whole  scene  was  one  of  almost 
overwhelming  fulness.  To  the  south,  behind  and  on  each  side,  the 
houses  of  New  Bridge-street,  the  hotels,  insurance  offices,  and  roil- 
way  station,  were  full  of  spectators,  at  all  the  doors  and  windows, 
upon  the  roofs  and  on  temporary  platforms  or  stands,  while  an 
abundance  of  flags  and  banners,  wreaths  of  evergreens,  and  pieces  of 
scarlet  drapery,  was  shown  on  every  side.  The  Life  Guards  kept 
the  ground  at  this  part.  To  the  north,  along  both  sides  of  Farring- 
don-street,  and  in  rows  of  stands  erected  on  the  ground  of  the  old 
Fleet  Prison,  was  a  countless  multitude  of  people  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  the  roadway  in  the  middle  being  lined  with  soldiers  and 
police.  At  the  end  of  that  spacious  street  was  the  splendid  bridge 
of  the  new  Holbom  Viaduct ;  and,  looking  through  its  arches,  still 
farther  northward,  into  Farringdon-road,  one  saw  more  people 
awaiting  the  Queen's  arrival.  Through  all  this  vast  assemblage 
did  the  Queen  in  slow  procession  advance,  greeted  at  every  point 
with  the  liveliest  acclamations.     Her  carriage  stopped  a  moment 
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before  the  Viaduct  Bridge^  that  she  might  observe  its  aspect  from 
below.  She  then  passed  under  it^  and,  turning  presently  to  ihe 
ri^lit  hand,  up  Charterhouse-street,  arrived  in  Smithfield,  which  she 
traversed  on  the  west  side  of  the  Meat  Market.  The  Market 
building,  to  which  her  attention  was  particularly  directed,  was 
decorated  viath  flags  and  streamers.  From  West  Smithfield,  through 
Giltspur-street,  the  remainder  of  the  journey  was  short.  On  the 
playground  of  Christ^s  Hospital  the  Bluecoat  boys  were  collected, 
750  in  number,  to  give  their  Sovereign  a  loyal  welcome.  Under 
St.  Sepulchre's  Church  the  girls  and  boys  of  the  parish  and  charity 
schools  emulated  the  Bluecoat  boys  opposite,  and,  in  return,  shared 
with  them  the  motherly  smile  and  nod  of  the  Queen  and  the  graceful 
recognition  of  Princess  Louisa.  Altogether,  there  were  about  1300 
scholars  at  this  point,  and  the  effect  of  so  many  shrill  voices 
in  acclamation  may  well  be  fancied;  it  seemed  to  amuse  the 
Queen. 

Here  was  the  east  end  of  the  Holbom  Valley  Viaduct,  close  to 
Newgate  prison  and  St.  Sepulchre^s  Church.  Two  colossal  plaster 
statues,  one  bearing  the  palm  of  Victory,  the  other  with  the  olive 
branch  of  Peace,  were  set  up  at  the  entrance,  and  numerous  banners 
helped  the  festal  effect.  Along  the  level  approach  to  the  Viaduct, 
which  was  from  end  to  end  strewn  with  yellow  sand,  seats  were 
placed  under  cover,  and  in  well-arranged  blocks,  for  the  guests  of 
the  Corporation.  Above  there  streamed  in  the  fresh  breeze  ban- 
nerets of  the  dagger  and  St.  George's  cross  on  a  white  ground, 
from  days  immemorial  the  arms  of  the  City  of  London ;  and  the 
masts  to  which  they  were  attached  were  painted  and  g^lt.  The 
pavilion,  which  had  seats  for  600  spectators,  was  constructed  of  red 
and  white  striped  canvas  at  the  sides,  but  of  gold-coloured  hangings, 
with  devices  in  colour,  at  the  end,  and  with  curtains  of  maroon  to 
keep  out  the  draughts.  The  Royal  arms,  in  rich  gilding,  surmounted 
the  main  entrance,  supported  on  each  hand  by  the  City  arms  above 
the  side  divisions.  Four  female  figures,  bearing  golden  baskets  of 
fruit,  were  placed  against  the  gilt  divisions  of  the  pavilion,  and 
between  each  couple  of  fruit-bearers  was  a  larger  statue,  chosen  from 
the  best  works  in  the  possession  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Company — a 
member  of  whose  staff,  Mr.  Wilkinson,  gave  effective  assistance  to 
the  decorator,  Mr.  Fenton.  In  the  centre  of  the  pavilion  the  road- 
way was  narrowed,  so  that  the  dais  might  be  carried  close  to  the 
Royal  carriage,  and  at  this  point  were  assembled,  as  a  deputation  in 
waiting  to  receive  her  Majesty,  Mr.  Deputy  Fry,  the  chairman  of 
the  Improvement  Committee,  and  seconder  of  the  Address;  Alderman 
Carter  and  Sir  Benjamin  Phillips ;  and  the  following  members  of 
the  Common  Council : — Mr.  Richard  Cox,  Mr.  Edwaid  Hart,  Mr. 
William  Jones,  Mr.  Mungo  M^George,  Mr.  James  Medwin,  and 
Mr.  John  Pickering.  At  the  corners  of  the  Viaduct  companies  of 
the  1st  City  Engineers,  the  London  Rifle  Brigade,  the  1st  London 
Artillery,  and  the  2nd  and  3rd  London  Rifles  were  posted,  while  the 
band  of  the  Horse  (luards  Blue  gave  a  good  deal  of  music  at  this 
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end,  and  that  of  the  Scots  Fusiliers  at  the  western  end  of  the 
Viaduct. 

The  visitors  accommodated  in  the  reserved  places  all  rose  as  they 
heard  the  welcome  of  the  boys  and  children  j  and  then  took  nji  the 
cheering.  The  procession  passed  along:  the  approach  to  the  Viaduct 
very  slowly.  More  than  once  it  came  to  a  stop)  as  the  carriage  of 
the  Lord  Mavor  or  an  alderman  halted  at  the  platform  in  the 
pavilion,  and  its  occupants  alighted.  So  there  gathered  in  this  spot 
Lord  Mayor  Lawrence  and  the  Lady  Mayoress,  Aldermen  Carter, 
Causton,  and  Sir  Samuel  Phillips ;  Messrs.  R.  Cox,  E.  Hart,  Deputy 
Jones,  M.  M'George,  J.  Medwin,  and  J,  Pickering.  To  them 
hastened  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  in  his  uniform  of  blue  and  gold, 
and  with  his  gold  key  of  office  bound  on  his  right  side;  and  when 
her  Majesty  reached  the  platform  and  the  carriage  halted,  the  Lord 
Mayor  presented  Mr.  Deputy  Fry,  chairman  of  the  Improvement 
Committee,  and  Mr,  Haywood,  the  engineer  of  the  Viaduct,  Mr,  Fry 
then  handed  to  the  Queen  a  volume  elaborately  bound  in  cream- 
coloured  morocco,  relieved  with  gold,  and  ornamented  with  the  Koyal 
arms  of  England,  in  mosaic  of  leather  and  gold ;  and  her  Majesty 
declared  the  Viaduct  open  for  public  traffic.  There  was  a  delay  of 
five  minutes,  while  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  other  civic  dignitaries, 
having  taken  leave  of  her  Majesty,  returned  to  their  own  carriages, 
when  the  whole  procession  was  again  put  in  motion.  Passing 
through  the  gates  of  the  temj>orary  barrier,  where  the  procession 
was  broken  up  and  the  Lord  Mayor  with  his  company  turned  hack 
towards  the  City,  her  Majesty  drove  ([uickly  up  Holbom,  amidst  a 
dense  throng  of  people,  still  cheering  her  approach.  There  wiis  a 
brief  shower  of  rain  as  she  went  through  O xford- street ;  but  ehe 
very  soon  reached  the  Paddington-station,  and  the  special  train  con- 
veyed lu'r  safely  home  to  Windsor  a  few  minutes  before  two  o'clock. 

In  tlie  evening  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  Lady  Mayoress  enter- 
tained a  large  company  at  the  Mansion  Uouae  in  honour  of  the 
occasion.  The  guests,  about  250  in  number,  included  the  whole  of 
the  members  of  the  Court  of  Common  Council,  the  Sheriffs,  the 
officers  in  command  of  the  Royal  escort,  the  high  officers  of  the 
Corporation,  !md  other  persons. 

9.  Lord  Mayor's  Day. — In  accordance  with  the  time-honoured 
custom,  Alderman  Beeley,  the  Lord  Mayor  elect,  went  from  Guild- 
hall to  Westminster,  with  the  usual  pomp,  and  escorted  by  the 
retiring  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  City  (Mr.  James  Clark  Lawrence), 
the  members  of  the  Court  of  Aldermen,  the  Sheriffs  and  the  Uuder- 
Sheriffa,  and  all  the  high  officei-s  of  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of 
London,  to  he  presented  to  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer,  in  accord- 
ance with  immemorial  usage.  The  weather  was  at  first  unfavour- 
able. The  civic  procession  was  marshalled  iu  a  drenching  rain,  but 
that  having  abated,  the  rest  of  the  day  was,  for  November,  propitious 
upon  the  whole.  The  old  state  coach,  which  had  been  lately  re- 
em  belli  shed,  or  rather  restored,  at  considerable  cost,  by  the  Corpora- 
tion, was  used  on  the  occasion. 
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The  civic  dignitaries  first  assembled  at  the  Mansion  Hoose^  and 
went  thence  in  carriages  in  procession  about  noon  to  Guildhall^  pre- 
ceded by  trumpeters,  according  to  custom.  There  the  pageant  was 
marshalled  in  the  following  order,  and  started  thence  on  its  journey 
for  Westminster  about  one  o'clock,  passing  along  Gresham-street, 
Princes-street,  in  front  of  the  Mansion  House,  King  William-street, 
Cannon-street,  St.  Paurs-cliurchyard  (east  side),  St.  Martin's-le- 
Grand,  Aldersgate-street  (part  of  the  Lord  Mayor's  ward).  Long- 
lane,  Smithfield,  Charterhouse-street,  Farringdon-road,  Farringdon- 
street.  Fleet-street,  Temple  Bar,  and  the  Strand. 

The  pageant  reached  Westminster  Hall  about  three  o'clock,  and 
the  civic  authorities  were  conducted  to  the  Court  of  Exchequer, 
where  the  Lord  Chief  Baron,  Mr.  Baron  Channell,  Mr.  Baron 
Pigott,  and  Mr.  Baron  Cleasby  awaited  their  arrival.  The  Lord 
Mayor  having  been  presented  to  the  Lord  Chief  Baron,  and  having 
received  the  congratulations  of  the  Judges  on  his  election,  the  Com- 
mon Sergeant  invited  their  Lordships  to  dine  in  the  GuUdhall,  and 
afterwards  proceeded  to  the  Courts  of  Queen's  Bench  and  Common 
Pleas  and  tendered  a  similar  invitation. 

The  Lady  Mayoress,  in  her  state  carriage,  joined  the  procession 
on  its  return  from  Westminster. 

In  the  evening  the  inaugural  banquet  was  given  by  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  SheriflPs  in  Guildhall,  where  covers  were  laid  for  820 
guests.  The  decorations  and  all  the  appointments  of  the  feast  were 
on  a  scale  of  great  magnificence  and  brilliancy.  The  Court  of 
Aldermen  was  fitted  up  as  a  reception-room,  where  the  company 
were  received  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  presented  to  the  Lady 
Mayoress.  The  principal  speakers  were  the  Prime  Minister,  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  the  Home  Secretary,  Lord  de  Grey  and  Ripon, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Cardwell,  and  Mr.  Childers. 
The  main  theme  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech  was  the  condition  of 
Ireland.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  described  the  sister  island  as 
politically  diseased,  but  he  warned  the  perpetrators  of  agrarian 
outrages  against  indulging  the  hope  that  they  would  achieve  success 
by  their  crimes.  Referring  to  our  relations  with  America,  he 
observed  that  "  war  with  the  United  States  was  of  all  things  most 
unlikely." 

12.  Funeral  of  Mr.  Peabody  in  Westminster  Abbey. — It  was 
the  desire  of  Mr.  Peabody,  who  died  in  London  on  the  4th,  that  his 
remains  should  be  conveyed  to  America,  to  be  laid  in  the  tomb 
which  he  had  built  at  Danvers,  and  in  which  he  had  placed  the 
body  of  his  mother.  But  his  executors,  Sir  Curtis  Lampson  and 
Mr.  C.  Reed,  M.P.,  complied  with  the  public  wish  to  let  a  funeral 
service  be  performed  over  his  coflBn  in  Westminster  Abbey  before  its 
removal.  This  ceremony  was  attended  with  no  extraordinary  pomp, 
saving  the  presence  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Sheriffs,  in  their  official 
robes,  and  the  number  of  carriages,  including  those  of  the  Queen 
and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  that  followed  the  hearse  from  Eaton- 
square.     But  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
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Foreign  Affairs  were  also  present  among  the  mourners,  and  General 
Grey,  as  representative  of  her  Majesty.  The  interior  of  the  Ahbey 
was  crowded  in  every  part  by  a  silent  and  sympathizing  congrega- 
tion, most  of  whom  wore  monming  apparel.  The  multitude  outside 
in  Broad  Sanctuary  and  Victoria-street,  consisting  chiefly  of  work- 
men's wives  and  other  poor  women,  seemed  equally  impressed  with 
the  feeling  of  the  occasion. 

Itwas  about  one  o'clock  when  the  funeral  procession  set  out  from 
the  residence  uf  Sir  Curtis  M.  Lampson,  80,  Eaton-square,  where  Mr. 
Peabody  died.  It  consisted  of  a  hearse  drawn  by  four  horses,  pre- 
ceded by  a  lid  of  plumes,  and  followed  by  five  mouming  coaches. 
In  the  first  were  Sir  Curtis  Lampson  and  Mr.  Charles  Reed,  M.P. 
(the  two  executors),  his  Excellency  the  United  States  Minister,  and 
Mr.  Benjamin  Moran.  In  the  second  carriage  were  the  Hon.  F. 
Morse  (Unit*(l  States  Co nsid- General),  Mr.  Josiah  Nunn  (Vice- 
Consul),and  Messrs.  George  and  Henry  Lampson.  In  the  third 
were  Mr-  Ruesell  Sturgis,  Mr.  J.  S.  Morgan,  Mr.  Somerby,  and 
Mr.  Norman  Lampson.  In  the  fourth  were  Mr.  C.  G,  Gooch,  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Nolan,  Dr.  Gull,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Covey  {the  medical 
attendants  of  tlio  deceased  ^ntleman)  ;  and  in  the  last  carriage 
were  Mr.  Gardner  and  Mr.  Winter  {valet  to  Mr.  Peabody).  After 
the  mourners,  a  long  string  of  private  carriages  brought  up  the 
rear  of  the  procession — including  those  of  the  Queen,  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  Sir  Curtis  Lampson ;  Mr.  Charles  Reed,  M.P. ;  his  Excel- 
lency the  Minister  of  the  XTnitcd  States,  the  United  States  Consul, 
the  Lord  Mayor,  _"\Ir  Alderman  and  Sheriff  Causton,  Mr.  Sheriff 
Vallentin,  Mi-.  I  "luk-r-SliLTiff  Crosley,  Mr.  Under-Sheriff  Baylia,  the 
Duchess  Dowager  of  Somerset,  Marquis  Townshend,  Lady  Emerson 
Tennent,  Lady  Franklin,  Miss  Burdett  Coutte,  Mr.  J.  S.  Morgan, 
Mr.  Rossell  Sturgis,  Mr.  G^och,  Mr.  Shenley,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Miss 
Gamble,  Mr.  Rigg,  Mr.  DunvUle,  Mr.  Moffatt,  and  Dr.  GaU. 

Following  the  line  of  route  past  St.  Peter's  Church  and  along 
Victoria -street,  the  procession  arrived  at  the  west  door  of  the  Abbey. 
Here  the  coffin  was  received  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Nepean,  the  Rev. 
Lord  John  Thynne,  Archdeacon  Jennings,  the  Rev.  S,  Flood  Jones, 
the  Rev,  Frederick  Harford,  and  the  rest  of  the  cathedral  clergy, 
together  with  the  vicars  choral  and  choristers.  These  were  reinforced 
by  part  of  the  choir  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral ;  they  walked  before  the 
body,  two  and  two,  up  the  nave,  and  under  the  triforinm  into  the 
cboir.  The  coffin,  which  was  covered  in  black  velvet  and  surmounted 
■  by  a  wreath  of  immortelles,  was  carried  by  ten  men  and  deposited 
on  a  stage  in  front  of  the  steps  leading  up  to  the  altar.  The  mourners 
took  Uieir  places  on  seats  reserved  for  them  on  each  side  of  the 
sacrarinm,  and  inside  the  rails  of  the  communion-table  were  seated  the 
Lord  Mayor,  Sheriffs,  and  Under-Sheriffa,  together  with  Mr.  Glad- 
stone and  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  and  General  Grey,  in  private  dress, 
as  the  representative  of  her  Majesty.  The  "Sentences,"  "I  am  the 
Resurrection,"  having  been  sung,  and  the  90th  Psalm,  "  Lord,  Thou 
hast  been  our  refuge,"  having  been  chanted  by  the  choir.  Arch- 
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deacon  Jennings   read  the  Lesson  from    1   Corinthians  xv.     The 

Lesson  ended,  the  funeral  procession  was  resumed,  and,  while  an 

anthem  was  sung,  the  coffin  was  carried  back,  as  before,  into  the 

nave,  and  placed  by  the  side  of  an  opening  three  feet  deep,  into 

which  it  was  lowered,  the  service  at  the  gr.ive  being  read  by  the 

Sub-Dean,  the  Rev.  Lord  John  Thynne.     At  the  conclusion  of  the 

service,  the  ^'  Dead  Mareli "  in  "  Saul "  was  played  on  the  organ, 

while  the  mourners  one  after  another  stepped  forward  to  take  a 

parting  look  at  the  coffin  as  it  lay  in  its  shallow  receptacle,  near  the 

third  arch  from  the  western  door  of  the  nave.     The  coffin-lid  bore 

the  following  inscription  : — 

"Geoboe  Peabody, 

Bom  at  Danvera,  Maiisachusetts,  Feb.  18th,  1795 ; 

Died  in  London,  England,  Nov.  4th,  1869." 

14.  ^iRE  AT  Cumberland  Lodge. — Part  of  Cumberland  Lodge 
in  Windsor  (ireat  Park  was  destroyed  by  fire.  Cumberland  Lodge 
is  about  four  miles  from  Windsor  Castle.  The  adjoining  range  of 
a])artments,  built  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  and  occupied  by 
Viscount  Bridport,  late  master  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  harriers, 
was  not  injured.  The  royal  hunting-stables,  at  one  end  of  Lord 
Bridport^s  residence,  were  likewise  untouched.  The  damag^e  was 
confined  to  the  front  building,  which  contained  the  state  apart- 
ments, built  carlv  in  the  reign  of  George  IIL,  for  his  brother,  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland.  These  consisted  of  a  grand  entrance-hall,  a 
large  banquet-hall,  a  drawing-room,  a  library,  a  reading-room,  a 
billiard-room,  and  a  range  of  apartments  above.  The  upper  rooms 
were  occupied  by  Mrs.  Thurston,  who  was  lately  housekeeper  at 
Windsor  Castle.  The  fire  was  discovered  about  church-time  this 
(Sunday)  morning,  by  Lord  Bridport,  who  went  to  the  house- 
keeper's room  in  time  to  rescue  her  from  the  flames,  and  sent  to 
Windsor  for  assistance.  The  engine  of  the  Windsor  Fire  Brigade, 
those  from  the  cavalry  and  infantry  barracks,  Wheeler's-vard, 
W^indsor  Castle,  and  Messrs.  Nevile  Reid  and  Co's,  soon  arrived; 
and  Colonel  Williams,  Lord  Somerset,  Lord  Carington,  the  Mar- 
(|ins  of  Worcester,  and  other  officers  from  the  barracks  also  rode  to 
the  Lodge,  where  the  fire  was  raging  in  the  state  apartments. 
Unfortimately,  the  nearest  supply  of  water  was  at  Ox-pond,  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  distant.  At  half-past  eleven  o'clock  the  roof  fell  in 
with  a  tremendous  crash,  and  it  was  not  till  two  o^clock  that  the 
flames  were  partially  got  under.  In  the  course  of  the  afternoon 
the  Queen,  Princess  Christian,  Princesses  Louisa  and  Beatrice,  and 
Prince  Leopold  went  to  the  Lodge,  and  remained  there  some  time. 
Prince  Christian  was  present  soon  after  the  fire  broke  out.  There 
was  a  south  wind  blowing  during  the  fire,  and  this  probably  saved 
the  old  portion  of  the  building,  as  well  as  the  stxibling,  kennels,  and 
outbuildings,  from  destruction  ;  but  a  considerable  number  of  his- 
torical and  sporting  pictures  and  the  frescoes  on  the  walls  of  the 
state  apartments  were  destroyed.  The  valuable  books  in  the 
library  were  saved.     The  plate  belonging  to  Lord  Bridport  was 
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removed  by  command  of  her  Majesty  to  Windsor  Castle  in  one  of 
the  royal  vans.  The  iire,  it  was  supposed,  was  caused  by  the 
ignitinj^  of  a  beam  connected  with  a  chimney  in  one  of  the  npper 
rooms  of  the  state  apartments.  The  honsekeeper  stated  that  she 
had  noticed  a  slight  smell  of  smouldering  for  two  days  previously, 
but  could  not  ascertain  whence  it  came.  Many  of  the  valuable 
pictures,  the  property  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  were  taken  into  the 
hall  for  safety,  but,  from  the  rapid  eourwe  of  the  flames,  were 
entirely  consumed  before  they  could  be  afterwards  removed.  The 
militant  and  firemen  remained  on  the  premises  during  the  night. 

15.  ExBCUTiofi  IN  Maidstone  Gaol. — Joseph  Welsh  was  exe- 
cuted in  Maidstone  Gaol,  for  the  wilful  murder  of  John  Abrahams, 
at  Deptford.  Welsh  had  been  employed  by  the  murdered  man  to 
do  some  work  for  him  as  a  paperhanger,  A  dispute  arose  about 
payment,  and  \\'(d8h  summoned  Abrahams  to  the  County  Court, 
where  the  former  was  defeat«tl.  Shortly  afterwards  they  met  in  a 
public-house,  when  an  altercation  ensued,  and  Welsh  inflicted  upon 
Abrahams  a  wound  in  the  alxiomen,  of  which  he  died.  The  jury 
returned  a  verdict  of  guilty,  but  recommended  the  prisoner  to 
mercy.  In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  jury  a  peti- 
tion was  forwarded  to  the  Home  Ofliee,  praying  for  a  commutation 
of  the  sentence,  but  without  effect.  The  only  persons  present  were 
the  Under-Sheiifl',  Mr.  1'".  Scudamore,  Major  Bannister,  Governor 
of  the  Gaol,  Di'.  Joy,  surgeon,  two  reporters,  and  a  few  warders. 
The  black  fiiii,'  ii^;  iisiinl  Wiis  raised  on  the  esterior  of  the  building, 
where  about  iUU  persons  had  assembled. 

—  Arrival  op  the  Kino  op  the  Belgians. — The  King  of  the 
Belgians,  accompanied  by  his  daughter,  Princess  Stephanie,  arrived 
at  Dover,  from  Calais,  in  Uie  Belgian  mail-packet "  Bel  gi  que,"  Captain 
Gerard,  convoyed  by  the  Belgian  steamer  "  Pearl,''  Captain  Helim. 
The  suite  in  attend^ce  consisted  of  the  Countess  d'Yve,  Count  de. 
Lannoy,  Baron  Frisse,  M.  Jules  de  Vanx,  Colonel  Frantzen,  and 
Dr.  Smith.  Viscount  Torrington,  Lord  in  Waiting  to  the  Queen, 
received  his  Majesty  on  his  arrival  at  Dover,  and  accompanied  him 
to  W^indsor.  The  King  was  received  at  the  Admiralty  Pier  by 
Captain  Bruce,  B.N.,  the  Belgian  Minister  and  Consul,  Sir  Luke 
Smithctt,  and  by  the  principal  officers  of  the  garrison.  A  guard  of 
honour  of  the  91st  (Argyleshire)  Highlanders  was  drawn  up  upon 
the  pier.  A  royal  salute  was  fired  from  the  castle.  The  King 
proceeded  to  the  Lord  Warden  Hotel,  where  he  was  received  by  the 
Mayor  and  other  civic  dignitaries.  An  Address  was  read  by  the 
Town  Clerk,  to  which  his  Majesty  graciously  replied.  The  Kin? 
travelled  from  Dover  by  special  train  upon  the  Soutb-Eastem 
Railway.  Mr.  Eborall,  the  general  manager,  had  charge  of  the 
train.  His  Majesty  was  enthusiastically  cheered  upon  his  departure 
by  a  large  number  of  spectators.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  King  at 
the  Waterloo  junction  of  the  Charing-cross  and  the  South-Westem 
Railway  the  engine  was  changed,  and  the  journey  continued  over 
the  latter  line  to  Windsor.     At  this  station  a  guard  of  honour  of 
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the  third  battalion  Grenadier  Guards  was  in  attendance  with  their 
band,  which  played  "  La  Braban9onne/'  His  Majesty  was  received 
at  the  station  by  Prince  Leopold  and  Prince  Christian.  The  King 
drove  to  the  castle.  The  Windsor  volunteers,  with  their  drums  and 
fifes  playing  the  Belgian  national  anthem,  were  drawn  up  on  the 
Castle-hill.  The  bells  of  the  churches  were  rung,  and  flags  and 
banners  decorated  the  streets.  The  King  was  received  by  the  Queen 
and  the  members  of  the  royal  family  at  the  entrance  of  the  castle. 
24.  Opening  of  the  Southern  Thames  Embankment.  —  The 
formal  opening  of  the  carriage-road  and  the  footway  of  the  Thames 
Embankment  on  the  Surrey  side  from  Westminster  Bridge  to  Vaux- 
hall,  took  place.  The  ceremony  was  extremely  simple.  At  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  members  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  headed  by  Sir  John  Thwaites,  their  chairman,  walked  across 
Westminster  Bridge,  and  were  met  at  Stangate  by  the  Lambeth 
vestry.  The  wall  of  the  Embankment  is  4  feet  above  the  level  of 
high  water.  There  is  a  terrace  20  feet  wide,  approached  from  the 
bridge  by  stouc  steps,  which  nearly  corresponds  with  the  river  terrace 
of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  just  opposite;  and  above  this  is  a 
second  terrace,  forming  the  platform  of  the  new  hospital.  The 
carriage-road  and  the  footpath  at  this  point  are  separated  by  the 
hospital,  the  road  commencing  at  Stangate,  the  ancient  stone-way 
or  approach  to  the  Archbishop's  palace.  Stangate,  which  used  to 
be  a  crooked  and  narrow  lane,  is  now  improved  into  a  straight  road 
60  feet  wide ;  and  here  something  like  a  procession  was  formed,  with 
a  band  of  music  playing,  "  See,  the  Conquering  Hero  comes !"  then 
Sir  J.  Thwaites  and  the  Metropolitan  Board,  with  Mr.  Bazalgette, 
their  engineer,  and  Mr.  Vulliamy,  their  architect,  while  the  Lambeth 
vestry,  walking  arm-in-arm,  followed  in  the  rear.  There  were  no 
robes  nor  uniforms,  and  no  carriages.  The  decorations  consisted  of 
a  flag  tied  to  each  lamp-post.  The  new  road,  which  skirts  the 
archiepiscopal  grounds,  joins  the  footpath  in  front  of  the  palace,  and 
thence  continues  along  the  Embankment  towards  Vauxhall.  When 
the  ])rocession  arrived  at  Gunhouse-alley,  the  point  where  the  Em- 
bankment for  the  present  finishes,  the  chairman  and  a  few  members 
of  the  Board  mounted  a  platform,  and  Sir  J.  Thwaites  congratulated 
the  inhabitants  of  Lambeth  on  the  completion  of  what  was  a  great 
sanitary  work  as  well  as  an  important  Metropolitan  improvement — 
a  work  which  would  now  keep  them  ^^  high  and  dry,''  while  it  would 
be  an  ornament  to  the  whole  of  London.  He  reminded  his  hearers 
that  the  Embankment  was  not  an  Imperial,  but  a  municipal,  work, 
carried  out,  it  was  true,  by  means  of  Parliamentary  powers,  but 
constructed  and  paid  for  by  the  people  of  the  Metropolis  themselves. 
In  a  few  months  he  hoped  that  a  similar  work,  executed  under  the 
same  conditions,  would  be  opened  on  the  opposite  shore.  Such  im- 
provements as  the  Metro])olitan  Board  and  the  Corporation  had 
carried  out  would  contrast  favourably  with  those  of  the  State ;  and 
this  led  him  to  speak  of  the  value  of*  a  system  of  local  self-govern- 
ment, under  the  control  of  public  opinion.    There  was  some  cheering ; 
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and  when  Sir  John  declared  tlie  Embankment  open,  tlie  band  played 
the  National  Anthenij  a  salute  was  fired,  the  bells  of  St.  Mary's 
Church  rang,  and  the  business  of  the  day  was  over.  A  dinner  was 
given  by  the  vestry  of  the  parish  of  St.  Maty,  Lambeth,  at  the 
Albion  Tavern,  Aldersgate,  to  the  chairman  and  members  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  Mr.  Robert  Taylor,  churchwarden 
of  Lambeth,  presided:  he  wassupportwl  bv  Sir  Job  n  Tlnviiitos;  Mr. 
M'Arthur,  M.P.  for  Lambeth ;  the  H«v,  'j.  F.  Lingham,  Rector  of 
Lambeth,  and  other  persons  of  local  interest. 

26.  Presentation  of  Addrbsse3  to  the  Kino  of  the  Beloians. 
■ — The  presentation  of  coniplimentiiry  addresses  of  welcome  to  the 
King  of  the  Bclgisins,  from  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London 
and  many  other  municipalities  in  this  country,  joined  by  the  Lords 
Lieutenant  and  High  Sheriffs  of  counties,  and  likewise  from  the 
volunteer  corps  throug'hout  Great  Britain,  took  place  at  Buckingham 
Palace.  His  Majesty  was  staying  at  Claridge'a  Hotel,  but  as  he 
was  a  visitor  to  the  Queen,  it  was  ordered  that  one  of  the  state 
apartments  of  her  palace  should  be  used  for  this  reception.  Tlie 
first-mentioned  address — that  of  the  City,  borough,  and  county 
authorities — which  was  called  the  National  Address,  originated  with 
a  committee,  of  which  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  Sheriffs  of  London 
and  Middlesex  were  members.  The  other  owed  its  origin  to  the 
National  Rifle  j^ociation.  At  a  meeting  of  volunteer  commanding 
officers,  held  at  the  office  of  that  association  on  the  15th  ult.,  it  was 
determined  that  an  address  should  be  presented  to  the  King  of  the 
Belgians  on  his  visit  to  this  country.  An  executive  committiie  was 
formed,  consisting  of  Lieutenant-Colonels  Lord  Elcho,  the  Marquis 
of  Donegall,  Lord  Truro,  Lord  Bury,  Loyd-Lindsay,  Thomson, 
Walmsley,  and  Wilkinson.  This  committee  prepared  a  short  ad- 
dress, tendering  to  his  Majesty  the  heartfelt  thanks  of  the  volunteers 
for  the  kindness  and  hospitality  shown  by  him  to  those  of  their  com- 
rades  who  were  able  to  visit  Belgium  on  the  occasions  of  the  Inter- 
national Tirs.  The  volunteer  commanding  officers  throughout  the 
country  were  informed  of  these  proceedings,  and  the  result  was  that 
more  than  300  Lieutenant-Colonels  sent  in  their  written  requests  to 
have  their  names  attached  to  the  address.  The  signatures  mcluded 
those  of  some  of  the  nobility,  in  addition  to  the  names  of  two  of  the 
Princes.  Officers  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Militia  were  invited  to 
join  the  volunteer  commanding  officers  in  the  act  of  presentation. 

The  King  of  the  Belgians  had  visited  the  City  to  inspect  the  new 
Meat  Market  at  Smithfield  and  the  Holbom  Viaduct,  on  the  pre- 
ceding day,  when  he  inspected  also  the  new  Foreign  Office  and  India 
Government  Office,  at  Westminster.  It  had  been  proposed  that  one 
long  procession  should  leave  the  Mansion  House ;  but  as  the  poUce 
authorities  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  traffic  would  be  much 
impeded,  if  not  entirely  suspended,  were  that  proposition  carried  out, 
the  committee  agreed  to  divide  the  procession  into  three  sections. 

Before  ten  o'clock  the  members  of  the  first  division  assembled  at 
the  Mansion  House;  and  among  the  company,  some  attired  in  a 
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blaze  of  sfarlet,  blne^  and  gold  uniforms^  were  the  Bight  Hon.  Lord 
Napier  of  Magdala,  Colonel  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Seaton,  Sir  John 
Causton  and  Sir  James  Vallentin  (Sheriffs  of  London)^  several  of 
the  Aldermen,  Captain  Charles  Mercier  (hon.  secretary),  and  other 
officers  and  gentlemen  on  the  committee.  The  Lord  Mayor  (Mr. 
Alderman  Besley)  and  the  ex-Lord  Mayor  (Sir  James  Lawrence, 
Bart.,  M.P.)  met  the  company  in  the  reception-room,  while  the  band 
of  the  19th  Surrey  performed  popular  selections.  As  the  time 
appointed  for  starting  had  arrived,  the  state  coaches  of  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Sheriffs  drove  to  the  entrance,  and  the  dignitaries  entered 
their  proper  vehicles  and  set  off,  amidst  the  cheers  of  some  thousands 
who  had  assembled  to  witness  the  procession  at  the  Mansion  House. 
Many  private  carriages  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  followed^  the 
vehicles  forming  a  continuous  line  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
length.  The  lielgian  colours  were  in  fashion;  the  horses  were 
decked  with  tricoloured  rosettes,  and  the  coachmen  and  servants 
wore  the  national  colours  of  Belgium.  Each  member  of  the  National 
Address  Committee  wore  a  handsome  decoration  in  silver  gilt, 
hanging  to  a  tricolour  ribbon,  with  buckle  and  clasp,  specially 
designed  by  Messrs.  Howell  and  James.  On  one  side  was  the  motto, 
^'  Union  fait  la  force,^^  and  around  was  a  wreath  of  laurel.  On  the 
reverse  side,  in  relief,  were  the  words,  "  The  National  Committee  for 
the  Reception  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  the  Belgians.^'  The  name 
of  each  committee-man  was  engraved  on  his  badge.  Flags  and 
banners  were  hung  from  many  house  windows,  and  across  several 
streets;  and  as  the  procession  passed  Fleet-street,  the  bells  of 
St.  Dunstan^s  rang  out  a  merry  peal.  The  line  of  route  so  far  was 
kept  by  the  City  police ;  and  the  Metropolitan  police,  numbering 
nearly  1000,  detailed  for  this  especial  duty,  kept  the  streets  between 
Temple  Bar  and  Marlborough  House ;  and  another  police  detach- 
ment l)etween  Buckingham  Palace  and  Marlborough  House  to  the 
top  of  Constitution-hill.  Tliere  was  no  block,  hitch,  or  impediment 
from  the  start  to  the  arrival.  Some  hundreds  of  people  were  assem- 
bled in  Trafalgar-square;  Cockspur-street  was  profusely  decorated. 
When  the  first  division  arrived  at  Marlborough  House  the  carriages 
containing  the  Mayors  had  already  come  up,  the  second  section 
having  been  marshalled  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Irvine,  who  had  arranged 
the  line  so  nicely  that  the  two  divisions  joined  without  any  disorder 
or  delay.  The  third  section  brought  up  the  rear,  and  the  united 
procession  extended  over  more  than  a  mile  of  ground.  There  was  a 
great  crowd  assembled  in  St.  Jameses  Park,  and  on  each  side,  from 
Marlborough  Gate  to  Buckingham  Palace,  people  clustered  by  thou- 
siinds,  and  a  crowd  outside  the  lines,  formed  on  each  side,  moved 
towards  the  palace,  cheering  as  it  went.  As  the  weather  was  cold 
and  io^gy,  most  of  the  carriages  were  closed ;  but  just  when  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  Sheriffs  entereil  the  palace  gate  the  sun  burst 
through  the  clouds,  the  mist  cleared,  and  the  pleasant  change, 
regarded  as  a  favourable  omen,  was  especially  welcome  at  noon. 
Tliey  drove  through  the  eastern  gate  of  the  great  quadrangle  to  the 
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main  entrance,  where  they  alighted,  followed  by  their  mace-bearers 
and  oflBcers,  and  attended  by  servants  in  royal  livery  stationed  at 
the  doors.  It  was  then  about  a  quarter  before  twelve  o'clock.  They 
were  received  at  the  state  entrance,  passed  through  the  grand  hall, 
went  up  the  state  staircase,  and  were  ushered  through  the  promenade 
gallery  to  the  ball-room,  which  had  been  appointed  for  the  hall  of 
audience.  The  members  of  the  procession  more  than  half  filled  the 
room.  The  municipal  dignitaries  were  in  full  costume,  and  their 
scarlet  and  furred  gowns  produced  an  imposing  effect,  while  the 
uniforms  of  the  military  officers  and  the  Lords  Lieutenant  or  Deputy 
Lieutenants  gave  life  and  variety  to  the  scene.  Many  of  the  Mayors 
were  accompanied  with  the  mace  or  other  insignia  of  their  office, 
but  these  were  all  deposited  in  the  back  part  of  the  room. 

At  half-past  eleven  o'clock  the  King  of  the  Belgians  came  from 
Claridge's  Hotel,  and  was  received  at  the  garden  entrance  of  the 
palace  by  Viscount  Sidney,  Lord  Chamberlain ;  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Sir  J.  Cowell,  Master  of  the  Queen's  Household;  and  Colonel 
Stephenson,  C.B.,  Field  Officer  of  Brigade  in  Waiting.  The  guard 
of  honour  of  the  second  battalion  of  the  Grenadier  Guards  was  at 
the  entrance  on  his  Majesty's  arrival.  His  Majesty  was  attended 
by  the  Count  de  Lannoy,  Master  of  the  Household  of  the  Queen 
of  the  Belgians ;  M.  Jules  de  Vaux,  Private  Secretary  of  the  King ; 
Colonel  Frantzen,  Aide-de-Camp ;  Le  Baron  Colonel  Prisse,  Ad- 
jutant ;  and  Dr.  Eustace  Smith,  Physician  to  the  King.  The  Baron 
de  Beaulieu,  the  Belgian  Minister,  with  M.  Van  de  Velde,  First 
Secretary,  and  M.  Octave  Delepierre  and  Prince  de  Chimay,  Secre- 
taries of  the  Belgian  Legation,  accompanied  the  King.  At  a  few 
minutes  past  twelve  o'clock  Lord  Torrington,  the  Lord  in  Waiting 
to  the  Queen,  specially  appointed  to  attend  the  King,  conducted  his 
Majesty  through  the  picture-g^allery  and  dining-room  into  the  ball- 
room. The  King  was  followed  by  the  Belgian  Minister  and  the 
Secretaries  of  Legation,  and  by  the  members  of  his  suite  already 
named.  Surrounded  by  these  gentlemen,  who  were  all  in  their 
official  uniform,  his  Majesty  took  his  place  on  a  dais  at  the  end  of 
the  apartment.  He  wore  the  uniform  of  a  General  in  the  Belgian 
army,  with  the  star  and  ribbon  of  the  Garter  and  the  star  of  the 
Order  of  Leopold. 

The  ball-room  presented  a  grand  scene  at  this  moment.  At  the 
end  opposite  to  where  the  King  and  his  staff  had  taken  up  their 
position,  and  along  both  sides  of  the  apartment  for  about  half  its 
length,  the  sword-bearers  and  mace-bearers  of  numerous  corporations 
stood  at  short  distances.  Mayors  in  their  official  robes,  and  gentle- 
men in  plain  clothes,  but  wearing  Belgian  scarfs,  medals,  and 
rosettes,  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  immediately  in  front 
of  a  reserved  space  that  led  up  to  the  dais  were  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  Sheriffs  of  London  in  their  scarlet  robes.  Lord  Napier  of  Mag- 
daja  and  Lord  Seaton,  both  in  military  uniform,  and  a  number  of 
the  Lieutenancy  of  the  City  of  London  also  in  uniform.  They 
formed  a  brilliant  array.     Lines  of  gentlemen  wearing  the  Belgian 
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colours  stood  in  front  of  the  benches,  which  rose  in  treble  rows  at 
each  side,  but,  owing  to  the  manner  in  which  the  company  had 
grou]>ed  themselves,  and  in  which  the  corporate  oflBcials  were  ar- 
ranged, the  attendance  seemed  larger  than  it  really  was.  The  King 
having  bowed  to  the  deputation,  and  signified  his  readiness  to  re- 
ceive the  address,  the  Lord  Mayor  said  that  the  address  about  to  be 
presented  to  him  was  a  truly  national  one.  It  was  signed  by 
upwards  of  300  Mayors,  Lords  Lieutenant,  and  High  Sheriffs  of 
counties,  and  other  representative  men.  There  was,  he  believed, 
but  one  omission  of  a  mayor^s  signature  from  the  petition,  and  that 
had  been  caused  by  the  absence  from  England  of  the  Mayor  of 
Manchester,  who  was  attending  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal. 
He  called  on  Captain  Mercier  to  read  the  address.  The  Lord  Mayor 
added  a  few  words,  remarking  that  their  object  was  not,  in  any 
sense,  a  political  one ;  but  simply  to  express  the  good  feeling  which 
they  trusted  would  always  exist  between  the  two  nations.  The 
King  then  descended  from  the  dais,  and  advanced  to  within  a  few 
steps  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  to  read  his  reply.  His  Majesty  gave 
thanks,  warmly  and  heartily,  to  all  who  had  joined  in  the  address. 
He  regarded  it  as  a  token  of  ties  of  mutual  goodwill  binding  Eng- 
land and  Belgium  together.  He  was  deeply  sensible  of  the  constant 
kindness  of  our  gracious  Queen,  for  whom  he  had  ever  entertained 
a  filial  affection  ;  and  he  rejoiced  in  the  sympathies  of  many  eminent 
men  in  England,  who  had  allowed  him  to  succeed  to  a  part,  at  least, 
of  the  friendship  they  had  borne  to  his  father.  He  was  glad  that 
his  own  people  honoured  this  nation  for  its  great  example  of  political 
wisdom  and  moral  energy  in  the  firm  establishment  of  a  happy 
constitutional  government,  combining  liberty  >vith  order;  and  as 
a  nation  which,  having  achieved  an  immense  material  prosperity 
for  itself,  only  wished  to  see  other  nations  in  possession  of  equal 
advantages,  and  to  assist  in  preserving  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Having  concluded  his  reply,  amidst  hearty  cheers,  the  King  of 
the  Belgians  advanced  and  shook  hands  cordially  with  the  Lord 
Mayor,  who  introduced  to  his  Majesty  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. After  conversing  with  them  for  some  time,  his  Majesty 
retired. 

At  half-past  one  o'clock  the  gentlemen  who  were  to  present  the 
address  from  the  Volunteers  began  to  arrive,  and  by  a  quarter  before 
two  there  were  from  700  to  800  volunteer  officers  assembled  in  the 
ball-room.  Every  variety  of  costume  known  in  the  volunteer  ser- 
vice was  to  be  seen  on  this  occasion,  and  all  branches  of  the  volun- 
teer service  were  represented  when  the  King,  attended  by  his  suite, 
again  entered  the  apartment.  The  Colonels  formed  a  line  across 
the  room  at  some  distance  from  the  dais.  Midway  in  this  line 
were  Lord  Elcho,  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee ;  Colonel 
Loyd  Lindsay,  commanding  the  Hon.  Artillery  Company ;  Colonel 
Thomson ;  and  Colonel  Wilkinson,  hon.  secretary  of  the  committee. 
Behind  the  colonels,  for  half  the  length  of  the  room  and  in  front  of 
the  benches  on  each  side,  stood  the  other  field  oflScers,  the  captains. 
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and  the  lieutenants.  When  the  King  entered  from  the  dining- 
room,  he  was  received  by  Lord  Elcho,  with  whom  he  shook  hands. 
His  Majesty  then  bowed  to  the  assembled  officers,  who  replied  by 
cheering  and  striking  the  floor  with  their  swords. 

Lord  Elcho,  having  advanced  a  pace  or  two,  said  he  had  the 
honour  of  informing  his  Majesty  that,  though  the  time  for  com- 
municating with  commanding  officers  in  the  provinces  had  been  so 
short,  the  address  had  already  received  370  signatures,  and  before 
it  was  placed  permanently  in  the  hands  of  his  Majesty  a  very  great 
many  more  would  be  attached  to  it.  Many  of  the  commanding 
officers  whom  his  Majesty  then  saw  before  him  had  come  from  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  country  to  be  present  at  the  presentation  of  the 
address.  He  and  the  other  members  of  the  committee  were  proud 
to  say  that  as  honorary  colonels  of  volunteer  corps  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  Prince  Christian,  and  Prince  Teck 
had  expressed  their  desire  to  attach  their  signatures  to  the  address, 
and  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  requested  the  com- 
mittee to  add  the  name  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Doke  of  Edin- 
burgh. The  address  was  then  read,  and  the  King  read  a  suitable 
reply,  expressing  his  regret,  by  the  way,  that  his  consort  the  Queen 
of  the  Belgians  had  been  prevented  by  the  state  of  her  health  from 
accompanying  him  on  this  visit  to  London.  The  King  then  de- 
scended from  the  dais  and  again  shook  hands  with  Lord  Elcho. 
He  then  shook  hands  with  Colonel  Loyd-Lindsay,  Colonel  Thom- 
son, Colonel  Wilkinson,  and  Colonel  Walmsley,  and  expressed  his 
acknowledgments  to  the  executive  committee.  His  Majesty  passed 
along  the  line  of  colonels,  and  each  of  the  gallant  gentlemen  was 
presented  to  him  by  Lord  Elcho.  After  conversing  very  graciously 
with  the  officers,  his  Majesty  retired. 

In  the  evening  of  the  same  day  the  King  was  entertained  by  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  Lady  Mayoress  at  the  Mansion  House,  with  a  dis- 
tinguished company,  amongst  whom  were  the  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
Prince  Christian,  Prince  Teck,  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  the  Right  Hon. 
Mr.  Lowe,  the  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Goschen,  the  Belgian  Minister, 
and  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala.  The  health  of  his  Majesty  being 
toasted  as  the  guest  of  the  evening,  the  King  returned  thanks  and 
proposed  the  health  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  with  prosperity  to  the  City 
of  London,  and  the  health  of  all  the  other  mayors  and  other  city, 
borough,  or  county  officials  who  had  done  him  the  honour  to  pre- 
sent the  address  to  him  that  day.  The  Duke  of  Argyll,  in  acknow- 
ledging the  toast  of  "  Her  Majesty's  Ministers,^'  remarked  that 
King  Leopold  was  the  only  European  Sovereign  who  had  visited 
India,  and  that  his  Majesty  knew  more  about  that  portion  of  the 
British  empire  than  most  of  the  English  people.  In  pr6posing  the 
health  of  the  Lady  Mayoress,  the  King  once  more  alluded  with  regret 
to  the  absence  of  his  own  Queen,  who  would  have  been  happy  to 
have  shared  with  him  the  kind  reception  he  had  found  in  London. 

On  the  next  day,  after  receiving  addresses  at  the  Belgian  Lega- 
tion from  the  Belgian  residents  in  London,  his  Majesty  went  to 
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lunch  with  the  Qaeeu  at  Windsor  ;  bat  returned  in  the  CTening. 
On  the  27th  he  went  to  the  South  Kensington  Museum  and  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Gardens,  and  inspected  the  building  of  the 
All>ert  Hall  of  Science  and  Art,  and  the  National  Albert  Memorial 
in  Hyde  Park.  In  the  evening  he  dined  with  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge. On  the  28th  the  King  went  to*  \Tsit  Prince  and  Princess 
Christian  at  Frogmore ;  and  on  the  following  day  quitted  London 
with  his  daughter,  Princess  Stephanie,  going  to  Dover  by  the 
South- Eastern  Railway,  on  his  return  to  Belgium.  The  Prince  of 
Wales  accompanied  his  Majesty  to  the  Charing-Cross  Station. 

26.  Accouchement  of  the  Princess  of  Wales. — (Prom  the 
London  Gazette,) 

"  Marlboroogh  House,  Nov.  26, 1869. 

"  This  morning,  at  twenty  minutes  past  twelve  o'clock,  her  Royal 
Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales  was  safely  delivered  of  a  Princess. 

"  His  lloyal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  present.  The 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  in  the  absence  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department,  arrived  at  Marlborough  House  soon  after. 

"Her  Royal  Highness  and  the  infant  Princess  are  doing  per- 
fectly well. 

"  This  happy  event  was  made  known  by  the  firing  of  the  Park 
and  Tower  guns.'' 

According  to  custom,  an  official  announcement  of  the  birth  of  a 
Princess  was  conveyed  to  the  Lord  Mayor  from  the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
in  the  absence  of  the  Home  Secretary  from  London,  and  it  was  at 
once  affixed  to  the  outside  of  the  Mansion  House,  where  it  was  read 
by  hundreds  of  people  during  the  day. 

Her  Royal  Highness's  recovery  progressed  most  favourably. 

27.  iNquiRY  INTO  THE  Wreck  OF  THE  "Carnatic." — The  official 
inquiry  instituted  by  direction  of  the  Board  of  Trade  into  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  loss  of  the  royal  mail  steamer  "Camatic,"  while 
on  her  voyage  from  Suez  to  Bombay  (narrated  in  the  ^^  Chronicle" 
for  September) ,  was  concluded  at  the  Greenwich  Police-court,  before 
Mr.  Maude,  the  magistrate,  and  Captains  Baker  and  Hight,  nautical 
assessors. 

Mr.  O'Dowd  attended  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Trade;  Mr. 
Watney  (of  the  firm  of  M'Leod  and  Watney),  in  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Williams,  barrister,  for  the  captain  and  officers  of  the  ill-fated 
vessel ;  and  Mr.  Browning  for  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company. 

Mr.  Maude  proceeded  to  read  the  judgment  arrived  at,  as 
follows : — 

'^  The  inquiry  as  to  the  loss  of  the  Carnatic  and  the  conduct  of 
the  master  divides  itself  into  two  questions — firstly,  the  conduct  of 
the  master  up  to  the  settlement  of  the  ship  upon  the  reef;  and, 
secondly,  his  conduct  after  the  last  event.  The  first  question  calls 
for  very  little  remark.  The  circumstances  from  which  a  Conclusion 
is  to  be  arrived  at  are  very  few,  and  are  all  agreed  upon  : — The 
weather  was  throughout  fine ;  a  slight  breeze  in  the  direction  of  the 
ship's  way  ;  a  clear  sky  overhead,  with  shining  stare ;  and  though 
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there  was  the  usual  Red  Sea  haze  on  the  surface^  the  headlands  and 
islands  along  which  lay  the  course  were  visible,  and  above  all  the 
UshraflS  revolving  light,  within  two  miles  of  which  the  ship  passed, 
clearly  visible  throughout  up  to  the  reef,  and  on  the  reef;  an 
experienced  master,  well  acquainted  with  his  course,  and  with  the 
reef  on  which  he  struck,  and  on  the  bridge  during  the  whole  of  the 
voyage.  These  are  the  circumstances.  What,  then,  occasioned  the 
calamity?  The  master  gives  no  explaoation  but  this, — that  he 
steered  the  same  course  which  he  had  done  on  his  previous  voyage, 
and  suggesting  that  some  unknown  current  must  have  drifted 
him  to  the  westward.  This  would  have  been  indicated  had  a  single 
bearing  of  the  revolving  light  been  taken.  But  this  was  not  done. 
Without  suggesting  any  other  more  probable  cause,  the  Court  cannot 
but  consider  the  explanation  most  unsatisfactory,  and  have  no  alter- 
native put  to  pronounce  the  master  guiliy  of  a  grave  default.  Upon 
the  second  question — the  prudence  of  all  the  measures  which  the 
master  took  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  passengers  and  crew — the 
Court  do  not  feel  competent  to  give  a  precise,  unanimous  judgment. 
He  was  placed  under  circumstances  of  great  diflBculty,  each  of  which 
offered  certain  risks  and  disadvantages,  as  well  as  advantages,  under 
circumstances  in  which  two  equally  experienced  and  sagacious 
officers  might  have  arrived  at  different  conclusions.  It  may,  per- 
haps, be  fairly  contended  by  the  master  that  on  the  13th,  the  ship 
not  appearing  to  have  suffered  any  material  injury,  and  apparently 
being  undisturbed,  the  prudent  and  best  course  was  for  all  to  stay 
by  her  for  the  present.  But  before  2  a.m.  of  the  14th  this  state  of 
things  was  greatly  altered.  The  evidence  was  very  conflicting 
between  the  olBScers  of  the  ship  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  passengers 
examined  at  Bombay  on  the  other,  as  to  the  bumping,  &c.,  which  the 
ship  underwent ;  but  it  was  quite  clear  at  two  o^clock  that  forces 
had  been  at  work  and  were  probably  going  on,  but  to  what  extent 
no  one  could  say,  which  made  the  condition  of  the  ship  perilous ; 
and  so  sensible  was  the  master  of  this,  that  he  called  all  his  pas- 
sengers to  the  forecastle  of  the  ship — the  stem-cabin  and  the  saloon 
were  filling  with  water,  and  the  fore-hold  was  full.  And  here  came 
the  critical  moment  for  the  master's  determination,  whether  the 
boats  should  at  this  moment  have  had  the  provisions,  water,  and 
other  supplies  furnished  to  them,  and  crew  and  passengers  started 
off  from  the  ship  at  daybreak,  or  whether  it  was  more  advisable  to 
wait  until  nine  or  ten  o'clock  before  such  a  step  should  be  taken,  as 
was  done.  There  was  some  risk  from  the  surf  and  breakers  in  the 
former  course,  but  was  this  likely  to  be  lessened  by  waiting,  and 
was  not  the  risk  from  a  sudden  break-up  of  the  ship  more  to  be 
apprehended?  The  Court  greatly  inclines  to  the  former  course, 
excluding  entirely  from  consideration  what  really  happened  subse- 
quently, and  taking  into  account  only  the  state  of  the  facts  known 
at  the  time.  In  conclusion  the  Court  beg  to  express  their  concur- 
rence with  some  of  the  passengers  examined  at  Bombay — that  the 
master  and  his  officers^  in  their  exertions  to  secure  their  passengers^ 
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did  all  that  experienced  and  brave  men  eonld  do.  The  Court,  with 
great  regret,  feel  called  upon,  for  the  default  above  mentioned  under 
the  first  head,  to  suspend  the  master's  certificate  for  nine  calendar 
months  from  this  date/' 

Captain  Baker,  who  had  before  risen,  again  rose,  and  said  he  dis- 
sented from  the  judgment  as  read. 

Mr.  Maude  said  it  was  to  be  understood  that  the  report  read  was 
concurred  in  by  himself  and  Captain  Hight.  A  more  detailed 
report  would  be  sent  to  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Captain  Baker,  after  an  interval  of  three  or  four  minutes,  again 
rose,  and  addressing  the  representatives  of  the  press,  said  he  hoped 
he  had  not  been  misunderstood.  He  quite  agreed  with  the  judg- 
ment, but  he  did  not  agree  with  the  sentence. 

The  inquiry  then  concluded. 


DECEMBER. 

1.  The  Prince  of  Wales  as  a  Freemason. — This  evening  the 
United  Grand  Lodge  of  England  assembled  at  the  Freemason's-hall, 
Great  Queen-street,  when  proceedings  of  more  than  general  interest 
occupied  the  attention  of  a  large  and  brilliant  assemblage — one, 
indeed,  of  the  largest  in  modern  times,  in  consequence  of  the  presence 
of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  entered  for  the 
first  time  on  his  position  of  Past  Grand  Master,  to  which  he  was 
elected  at  the  previous  Grand  Lodge.  The  Earl  of  Zetland  occupied 
the  throne,  having  on  his  right  the  Earl  De  Grey  and  Ripon,  with 
Mr.  Algernon  Perkins  in  the  Senior  Warden^s  chair,  and  Mr.  J.  G. 
Dodson,  M.P.,  in  that  of  the  Junior  Warden.  Among  the 
brethren  who  occupied  seats  on  the  dais,  as  Past  Grand  ofiicers,  were 
the  Duke  of  St.  Alban's,  Sir  D.  Gooch,  M.P.,  Rev.  Sir  J.  Warren 
Hayes,  Sir  Albert  W.  Woods,  the  Rev.  R.  J.  Simpson,  Major 
Creaton,  Mr.  J.  R.  Stebbing  (Mayor  of  Southampton),  Mr.  Savage, 
Mr.  M'Intyre,  Mr.  F.  Roxburgh,  Q.C.,  Mr.  James  Mason,  and 
Colonel  Cole. 

After  the  Lodge  had  been  formally  opened,  the  Grand  Master 
(Lord  Zetland)  rose,  and  said  he  had  to  inform  the  Grand  Lodge 
that  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  waiting  to  be 
admitted  into  the  Lodge.  By  the  confirmation  of  the  minutes  his 
Royal  Highness  was  now  a  member  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  and 
enjoyed  the  title  of  Past  Grand  Master.  There  could  be  but  one 
feeling — which  was  one  of  rejoicing — among  the  brethren  at  the 
accession  of  the  illustrious  brother  to  a  seat  in  Grand  Lodge.  As 
his  Royal  Highness  was  now  waiting,  the  noble  earl  said  he  did 
not  think  it  necessary  to  say  another  word ;  he  felt  quite  sure  that 
all  the  brethren  rejoiced  as  he  did,  and  had  the  highest  gratification 
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at  finding  their  illustrious  brother  coming  among  them.  He 
would,  therefore,  direct  the  two  Grand  Wardens,  the  Grand  Director 
of  Ceremonies,  and  the  other  officers  to  conduct  his  Royal  Highness 
into  the  Lodge. 

The  officers  named  then  retired,  and  when  they  appeared  with 
the  Prince  the  whole  of  the  brethren  simultaneously  arose.  The 
Prince  wore  an  ordinary  Master  Mason^s  apron,  and  the  Order  of 
the  Garter.  He  was  conducted  to  the  left  of  the  Grand  Master,  and 
remained  standing. 

The  Grand  Master,  addressing  the  Prince,  said,  "  May  it  please 
your  Royal  Highness,  it  is  my  duty  to  welcome  most  cordially  your 
Royal  Highness  to  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England,  and  I  assure  your 
Royal  Highness  that  this  epoch  has  long  been  wished  for  and 
expected  by  the  body  of  Masons  forming  the  craft  of  England.  I 
can  further  assure  your  Royal  Highness  that  your  advent  to  Masonry 
was  welcomed  most  enthusiastically  by  every  private  lodge  in 
England.  The  craft  in  general  in  England  is  so  much  indebted  to 
the  patronage  of  your  royal  house  that  they  cannot  but  be  most 
desirous  to  show  their  cordial  good  wishes  to  that  house,  and  their 
delight  at  receiving  your  Royal  Highness  among  them  as  a  brother 
Mason.  It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  enumerate  the  members  of 
your  royal  house  who  have  been  patrons,  Grand  Masters,  and 
members  of  the  craft  in  England.  You  have  only  to  look  round  to 
see  the  portraits  of  George  IV.,  the  Duke  of  York,  and  your  Royal 
Highnesses  more  immediate  ancestor,  the  Duke  of  Kent,  to  know 
what  great  advantages  the  craft  in  general  have  derived  from 
such  illustrious  patronage,  and  to  make  you  well  aware  of  the 
delight  which  your  coming  into  Masonry  has  caused  in  this 
country.^' 

After  again  alluding  to  the  services  of  the  Duke  of  Kent  and  the 
Duke  of  Sussex,  he  invested  the  Prince  with  the  '^  clothing  "  of  a 
Past  Grand  Master,  and  invited  him  to  take  his  seat  as  member  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  England.  All  the  titles  of  the  Prince  were 
announced  by  Sir  Albert  Woods,  who  proclaimed  the  Prince  by  his 
new  title  in  Masonry. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  said,  ^^  Most  Worshipful 
Grand  Master,  Deputy  Grand  Master,  Grand  Officers,  and 
Brethren, — Allow  me  to  tender  you  my  warmest  and  most  sincere 
thanks  for  the  great  honour  you  have  conferred  upon  me  this 
evening.  For  a  long  time  past  it  had  been  my  wish  to  become  a 
Freemason,  a  member  of  this  ancient  craft.  Although,  brethren, 
I  was  initiated  in  a  foreign  country,  I  at  the  time  felt- — ^and  you 
will  all  agree  with  me — that  Freemasonry  is  one  and  the  same  in 
all  countries;  we  are  all  fellow-craftsmen;  and  I  can  assure  you 
I  feel  it  a  great  honour  to  be  here  to-day,  admitted  a  member  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  England.  Allow  me  to  thank  you  once  more. 
Most  Worshipful  Grand  Master,  for  the  kind  words  you  have 
spoken  and  for  the  cordial  manner  in  which  you  and  all  the  brethren 
have  received  me  this  evening.'' 
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The  Prince  then  took  his  seat  ou  a  chair  which  was  surmoimted 
by  the  plume  of  the  Principality.  He  remained  to  hear  the  conduct 
of  business,  which  was  the  announced  resignation  of  office  by  the 
Grand  Master,  and  the  nomination  of  the  Earl  De  Gr^»y  and  Bipon 
as  the  EarPs  successor.  In  the  course  of  the  evening  his  Royal 
Highness  was  "  saluted  ^'  with  the  royal  sign,  which  appeared  to 
give  him  great  gratification  and  no  little  astonishment. 

3.  Presentation  op  Prizes  to  the  London  Irish. — The  cere- 
mony of  presenting  the  prizes  won  during  the  year  1869  to  the 
successful  competitors  of  the  London  Irish  Regiment  was  performed 
in  Westminster-hall.     Shortly  after  nine  o'clock  the  Marquis  of 
Donegall  arrived  and  was  received  with  a  general  salute.     Having, 
with  the  Adjutant,  Captain  Daubeny,  made  a  slight  preliminary 
inspection  of  the  regiment,  he  proceeded  to  deliver  a  short  address 
to  the  members  under  arms.     He  commenced  by  congratulating 
the  corps  on  the  very  satisfactory  inspection  they  had  passed  at  the 
ch^se  of  last  season,  more  particularly  as  the  gallant  general  who 
on  that  occasion  inspected  them  was  most  particular  in  every  thing 
relating  to  a  regiment,  and  would  not  have  praised  them  as  he  did 
had  they  not  been  deserving  of  it.    The  regiment  had  not  increased 
in  numbers  this  year  for  two  reasons — firstly,  because  he  had  con- 
fined the  recruiting  to  the  weakest  companies,  wishing  to  consoli- 
date and  render  efficient  the  members  on  their  roll,  which  a  large 
influx  of  recruits  always  retarded ;  and,  secondly,  because  the  funds 
of  the  regiment  would  not  permit  recruiting  to  their  full  strength 
unless  the  Capitation  Grant  was  increased,  or  some  other  means 
devised  by  the  Government  to  enable  that  to  be  done.     He  very 
much  feared  that,  unless  some  aid  and  assistance  were  given  to  the 
Volunteer  force,  it  would  greatly  deteriorate,  particularly  in  officers ; 
for  it  was  neither  just  nor  politic  to  call  on  the  officers  to  pay  for  a 
movement  that  did  them  no  earthly  good,  to  carry  out  which  they 
willingly  gave  their  time,  and  which  benefited  no  one  but  the  country. 
The  attendance  at  their  annual  inspections  since  1866  had  been  highly 
satisfactory,  but,  as  with  company  drill,  he  should  not  object  to  see 
them  more  numerously  attended.    The  extra-efficients  had  increased 
this  year ;  they  numbered  more  than  half  of  the  effectives  ;  but  he 
was  difficult  to  satisfy  when  there  was  any  thing  more  to  be  attained, 
and  he  hoped  next  year  they  would  reach  two-thirds.    Although  the 
regiment  as  a  body  had  complied  with  his  ordere  and  shown  their  rifles 
during  November,  he  regretted  that  there  was  still  a  proportion 
who  neglected  to  do  so  year  after  year ;  there  were  men  who  had  not 
the  good  character  of  the  regiment  at  heart,  and  he  should  there- 
fore avail  himself  next  year  of  the  powers  conferred  by  the  r^ula- 
tions,  and  inflict  a  fine  upon  such  members  as  did  not  produce  their 
rifles  by  the  appointed  time.    In  order  to  commemorate  the  services 
of  the  regiment,  which  would  complete  ten  years'  service  next  year, 
the  marquis  said  it  was  his  intention  to  present  at  the  same  time 
that  he  presented  the  prizes   a   good-service  badge    to  members 
for  every  four  years'  service,  counting  from  the  time  the  i^fi- 
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ment  was  first  raised,  and  of  tliese  he  was  glad  to  know  there  was 
a  considerable  number.  Thia  would  be  a  distinguishing  mark  of 
their  services,  and  be  hoped  an  inducement  to  others  to  remain  in 
the  regiment.  It  was  with  sincere  and  deep  regret  that  he  found 
himself  unable  to  be  as  much  in  tlie  field  with  them  as  formerly; 
but,  unfortunately,  years  were  telliuff,  and  he  did  not  feel  equal  to 
duties  he  formerly  took  eo  much  pleasure  in.  If  not  with  tliera  in 
person,  however,  he  was  there  in  spirit,  and  under  the  guidance  of 
tiieir  Lieu  tenant- Colonel,  ably  supported  by  the  Adjutant  and  staff, 
and  the  emulation  existing  among  all  ranks,  he  had  no  fear  of  their 
not  doing  well.  To  attend  in  the  orderly-room,  however,  and  there 
to  watch  over  the  discipline  and  interior  economy  of  the  corps,  was 
still  in  his  power,  and  every  thing  relating  to  their  interest  and  wel- 
fare would  always  have  his  most  anxious  attention.  Lady  Done- 
gall,  who  was  as  deeply  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  the  regiment 
as  himself,  was  unfortunately  prevented  by  indisposition  from 
attending.  She  had  accordingly  request-ed  him  to  make  her  excuse, 
and  present  the  prizes  in  her  name. 

The  various  prize-winners  were  then  called  to  the  front  in  succes- 
sion to  receive  the  rewards  of  their  skill  and  proficiency.  The  list 
of  battalion  prizes  was  headed  by  a  gift  of  silver  desert  knives  and 
forks,  of  which  Lord  Spencer,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  was 
the  donor.  These,  together  with  other  distinctions,  were  carried  off 
by  Private  Aylmer,  In  all  there  were  170  prizes,  of  which  the 
great  majority  appeared  to  be  given  by  persons  individually  in- 
terested in  or  connected  witli  the  corps,  from  the  Marquis  of  Done- 
gall  downwards.  The  excellent  band  of  the  regiment  performed 
selections  of  national  music,  the  choice  rendering  of  which  was 
decidedly  in  advance  of  the  music  ordinarily  heard  on  such  occa- 
sions. And  a  further  gratifying  episode  in  the  evening's  proceed- 
ings was  the  presentation  of  a  testimonial  by  the  L  company  to 
their  own  immediate  commander. 

—  Fatal  Boiler  Explosion. — A  distressing  accident  happened 
at  the  Britannia  Iron  Works,  belonging  to  Messrs.  Brereton  and 
Coare,  about  four  miles  from  Wolverhampton,  at  eleven  o'clock  in 
the  forenoon,  by  which  three  men  were  killed  and  four  seriously 
injured,  and  several  others  very  much  hurt..  The  works  consisted  of 
thirteen  puddling  and  other  furnaces,  and  sheet  and  bar  mills. 
They  were  divided  into  two  sides,  one  known  as  the  old  and  the 
other  as  the  new  side,  both  running  along  an  arm  of  the  canal. 
The  new  side  had  three  furnaces,  working  into  an  upright  furnace 
boiler  of  the  "  egg-ended  shape,"  and  tivo  furnaces  working  into 
separate  shafts.  At  the  hour  mentioned,  when  the  works  were 
fully  on,  and  all  the  hands  were  engaged  at  their  furnaces,  the 
boiler  referred  to  suddenly  exploded.  The  boiler  itself  was  rent  into 
nearly  a  dozen  pieces,  and  the  brickwork  and  pipes  were  driven 
about  in  all  directions.  When  the  ruins  could  be  searched,  one 
young  man,  an  underhand,  was  found  dead,  with  his  skull  shat- 
tered, and  his  whole  body  dreadfully  burnt  by  the  hot  masoniy 
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which  was  over  him.  Not  far  from  this  man  was  another  dead 
body  very  similarly  mutilated.  Not  far  from  these^  a^ain^  were 
six  workmen^  some  partly  buried  and  others  wholly  so,  all  burnt 
and  scalded,  and  some  suffering  from  fractured  limbs  and  contusious 
about  the  head  and  other  parts  of  the  body.  Their  shrieks  for  help 
were  very  pitiful.  Vehicles  with  straw  and  blankets  were  got  with 
as  little  delay  as  possible,  and  these  six  sufferers,  together  with  a 
seventh,  who,  though  very  much  hurt,  yet  in  his  desperation  had 
run  to  a  cottage  in  a  row  150  yards  from  the  works,  were  all  taken 
to  the  South  Staffordshire  Hospital  in  Wolverhampton,  where  they 
arrived  before  twelve  o'clock.  By  two  o'clock  one  of  the  seven  had 
ceased  to  live.  The  boiler  was  an  old  one,  which  up  to  the  spring 
of  last  year  had  been  some  time  out  of  use,  but  when  the  new  side 
was  at  that  time  started,  was  patched  up  and  put  again  upon  duty. 
A  more  complete  rending  was  never  known  in  the  Black  Country. 
One  fVa<j;inent,()f  about  the  size  of  three  ploughshares,  shot  close  by 
a  woman  enga^^ed  upon  a  bank  100  yards  away,  and  buried  itself 
by  her  side ;  while  another  piece  of  similar  size  passed  high  over  her 
head,  and  now  stands  driven  through  the  roof  of  a  cottage  in  a 
row  of  cottages  150  yards  away.  The  boiler  on  the  old  side  of  the 
w^orks  was  insured  in  the  Midland  Boiler  Inspection  and  Assurance 
Company,  and  was  therefore  under  the  supervision  of  the  ofRcers 
of  that  association,  but  the  boiler  which  exploded  was  under 
neither  assurance  nor  inspection.  The  first  body  referred  to 
was  that  of  Daniel  Homer,  an  underhand  puddler,  of  Walbrook, 
aged  19.  The  second  found  was  not  identified;  he  was  a  stranger, 
and  had  probably  gone  to  the  fires  to  warm  himself.  The  man  who 
died  in  the  hospital  was  James  Parker,  aged  23,  of  Moxley.  The 
engineer  in  charge  of  the  boiler  was  on  the  works  at  the  time,  but 
escaped  with  slight  injuries. 

11.  Embahkation  of  Mr.  Peabody^s  Remains. — The  remains  of 
this  great  benefactor  of  the  industrious  poor  were  embarked  at 
Portsmouth  on  board  her  Majesty's  turret-ship  "  Monarch,^'  Captain 
Jolm  Commerell,  V.C,  C.B.,  for  conveyance  across  the  Atlantic  to 
Portland,  Elaine,  United  States,  and  the  ceremony  was  attended 
witli  all  the  respect  and  honour  that  could  possibly  be  rendered 
where  the  last  and  most  solemn  of  all  tributes  to  the  dead  had  already 
been  paid  by  the  Crown,  the  Government,  and  the  nation  in  the 
funeral  service  held  over  Mr.  Peabody^s  remains  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  The  flags  of  the  two  great  nations  floated  together  over 
the  ships,  the  cannon,  and  the  armed  men  of  both  assembled  there 
in  honour  of  the  dead.  The  Monarch,  in  all  her  grim  effectiveness 
as  a  ship  of  war,  with  her  monster  guns  peeping  out  through  the 
turret  ports,  bulwarks  thrown  down,  steam  up,  and  the  white  ensign 
of  the  British  Navy  flying  from  her  peak,  lay  alongside  the  railway 
jetty  of  the  dockyard,  in  readiness  to  receive  the  body  on  board.  On 
her  quarter-deck  were  grouped  her  officers  in  undress  uniform,  with 
Captain  J.  Commerell  at  their  head,  and  along  the  midship  and  for- 
ward parts  of  the  deck  were  drawn  up  the  marine  artillery  and  light 
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infantry  belonging  to  the  ship.     A  broad  temporary  gangway  led 
from  the  dockyard  railway  jetty  to  the  ship's  upper  deck,  and  at  the 
jetty  end  of  this  gangway  were  grouped  the  Mayor  of  Portsmouth, 
in  his  robes  and  chain  of  oflSce,  accompanied  by  his  chaplain,  the 
Rev.  E.  P.  Grant,  Vicar  of  St.  Thomas's,  Portsmouth,  the  mace 
(presented  to  the  Corporation  by  Charles  II.),  and  the  various  alder- 
men and  members  of  the  Corporation  in  their  robes  of  oflSce.    From 
the  '^Monarch  "  to  the  north  gate  of  the  dockyard — about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  in  distance — were  posted  two  lines  of  marines  and  seamen^ 
resting  on  their  arms,  and  facing  each  other,  through  which  the 
funeral  train  would  pass  to  the  "  Monarch''  on  entering  the  dockyard. 
Looking  from  the  deck  of  the  **  Monarch,"  the  post  of  honour  on  the 
port  hand,  and  next  the  ship's  gangway,  was  held  by  the  marines 
and  seamen  of  the  United  States'  screw  corvette  '^  Plymouth,"  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Macomb,  and  the  officers  of  the  corvette, 
with  whom  was  Mr.  William  Thompson,  United  States'  Consul  for 
the  district.     The  opposite  line  on  the  starboard  hand  was  held  by 
the  marines  and  seamen  from  her  Majesty's  ships  in  harbour,  and 
officers  and  men  of  both  nations  thus  stood  facing  each  other  under 
arms,  united  in  one  common  mission  of  peace  and  friendship.     Cap- 
tain Hancock,  Flag  Captain  to  Port  Admiral   Sir  James  Hope, 
K.C.B.,  was   in   command  of  the  English   seamen  and   marines, 
having  under  him   as   subordinate  officers   Major   Hunt,   of  her 
Majesty's  ship  "  Duke  of  Wellington,"  and  Commander  Maxwell, 
R.N.,  of  her  Majesty's  ship  "  Excellent."     Admiral  Sir  James  Hope, 
K.C.B.,  and  Rear-Admiral  Astley  C.  Key,  C.B.,  F.R.S.,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  dockyard,  arrived  on  the  jetty  immediately  after  the 
marines  and  seamen  had  taken  up  their  positions,  as  did  also  Colonel 
Willes,  C.B.,  Deputy  Quartermaster- General  for  the  South- West 
Military  District,  as  the  representative  of  Lieutenant- General  Sir 
George  BuUer,  K.C.B.,  who  was  absent  from  the  garrison  on  tem- 
porary leave.     A  large  number  of  naval  and  military  officers,  not  on 
duty,  were  also  present  in  undress  uniform,  and  there  was  a  large 
attendance  of  the  general  public,  notwithstanding  the  unfortunately 
inclement  state  of  the  weather.     The  strong  north-easterly  winds 
which  had  previously  prevailed  for  some  time  in  the  Channel  had 
been  succeeded,  after  an  interval  of  dense  fogs  and  changing  winds, 
by  a  strong  south-westerly  breeze,  bringing  with  it  a  drizzling 
rain,  which,  by  the  time  the  marines  and  seamen  took  up  their  posi- 
tions, had  increased  to  a  steady  downpour.     The  special  train  con- 
veying the  body  and   the  friends  of  the  deceased  from   London 
(which  had  been  provided  free  of  expense  by  the  London  and  South- 
western Railway  Company  as  a  testimony  of  their  respect  for  the 
character  and  virtues  of  the  late  Mr.  Peabody)  was  appointed  to 
arrive  in  the  dockyard  at  three  p.m.,  and  precisely  at  that  time  a 
gun  fired  from  her  Majesty's  ship  '*  Excellent,"  answered  by  another 
from  the  "  Monarch's  "  bow  battery,  and  the  sharp  blasts  of  the  bugles 
along  the  lines  of  the  marines  and  seamen,  announced  the  arrival  of 
the  funeral  train  within  the  dockyard,  the  "  Monarch  "  and  all  other  of 
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hcrMajesty^s  ships  in  harbour  at  the  same  moment  dipping  the  British 
ensign  at  their  peaks  to  "  half  mast,"  and  displaying  the  American 
ensign  flying  dipped  to  abreast  their  foretopmast  crosstrees^the  United 
States^  corvette  "  Plymouth  "  also  lowering  her  ensign  from  her  peak. 
The  guns  of  the  "  Duke  of  Wellington  "  took  up  the  firing  at  minute 
intervals,  and  amid  their  sombre  booming,  with  the  wind,  now  in- 
creased to  a  fresh  gale, '^  soughing^Hhrough  the"  Monarch's''  rigging, 
and  the  rain  falling  heavily,  the  train  rolled  slowly  in  and  drew  up 
on  the  edge  of  the  jetty.  What  now  remained  to  be  done  was  the 
work  of  but  a  few  minutes.  The  black  cloth-covered  case  containing 
the  coffin,  having  been  removed  from  the  railway  car,  was  borne  to 
the  ship,  followed  by  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  deceased  who 
had  accompanied  it  from  London — the  Hon.  Mr.  Motley,  United 
States'  Minister  in  this  country ;  Mr.  Peabody  Russell ;  Sir  Curtis 
Lampson  and  Mr.  Charles  Reed,  M.P.,  executors  of  the  will  of  the 
deceased ;  Mr.  J.  S.  Morgan,  and  Mr.  Somerby.  Behind  the  imme- 
diate mourners  came  Admirals  Sir  James  Hope  and  A.  C.  Key, 
Captain  Hancock,  and  a  number  of  American  and  English  officers. 
The  coffin,  on  reaching  the  deck  of  the  "  Monarch,"  was  received  by 
the  chaplain  of  the  ship,  and  a  few  moments  afterwards  was  re- 
verently deposited  on  the  bier  in  the  ])avilion  on  the  quarter-deck, 
in  official  charge  of  Captain  Commerell.  Then  followed  a  very  brief 
interval,  during  which  a  few  words  were  exchanged  between  the 
American  Minister,  Mr.  Peabody  Russell,  with  tbeir  friends,  and 
Captain  Commerell,  and  then  all  not  belonging  to  the  ship  re- 
turned to  the  shore.  The  warps  holding  the  ship  to  the  jetty  were 
let  go,  steam  was  given  to  the  engines,  and  as  the  screw  b^^n  to 
revolve  the  great  ship  moved  away  from  the  jetty,  and  under  slow 
speed  proceeded  out  of  the  harbour  to  S pithead. 

After  the  "  Monarch  "  had  been  brought  to  an  anchor  at  Spithead, 
the  coffin  was  removed  from  the  pavilion  on  the  upper  deck  and 
placed  in  the  mortuary  chapel  below,  where  it  was  to  remain  during 
the  voyage,  the  chapel  being  closed  and  placed  under  the  charge  of 
marine  sentries. 

Cabin  accommodation  was  provided  on  board  the  "  Monarch  "  for 
Mr.  Peabody  Russell,  who  took  passage  in  the  ship  to  Portland. 

Shortly  afterwards,  the  "  Monarch,"  accompanied  by  the  United 
States'  screw  corvette  "  Plymouth,"  Captain  Macomb,  left  Spithead 
for  Portland. 

13.  Execution  of  Frederick  Hinson. — Frederick  Hinson,  con- 
victed at  the  last  Sessions  of  the  Central  Criminal  Court  of  the 
murder  of  Maria  Death,  with  whom  he,  a  married  man,  had 
cohabited  for  some  years  at  Wood  Green,  near  Colney  Hatch,  and 
who  also  was  indicted  for  the  murder  of  William  Douglas  Boyd, 
was  duly  executed  within  the  precincts  of  the  gaol  at  Newgate. 

Hinson  had  committed  the  double  crime  under  the  belief  that 
his  paramour  Death  had  been  unfaithful  to  him  with  Boyd. 

18.  Great  Floods. — Tlie  heavy  rains  which  had  been  falling  for 
some  days  previous,  caused  great  floods  in  many  parts  of  England. 
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In  the  midland  counties  they  were  very  destructive,  and  in  the  Vale 
of  Trent  thousands  of  acres  were  submerged.  On  the  nights  of 
this  and  the  following  day  the  river  rose  rapidly  at  Nottingham, 
and  on  the  20th,  reached  within  about  a  foot  and  a  half  of  the 
water-mark  of  the  great  flood  of  1856  (the  highest  on  record).  A 
portion  of  the  Midland  line  of  railway  near  the  Nottingham  station 
was  flooded.  Operations  at  the  new  Trent-bridge,  in  course  of 
erection,  were  entirely  suspended ;  but  no  material  damage  was  done, 
with  the  exception  of  some  timber  being  washed  away.  Many 
owners  of  stock  were  engaged  during  the  greater  part  of  the  night 
of  the  19th  in  removing  their  cattle  from  the  vicinity  of  the  water. 
A  pony  was  drowned  in  the  meadows.  The  Loughborough  turn- 
pike road  for  a  considerable  distance  was  submerged,  and  navigation 
in  the  Trent  and  canal  was  stopped,  the  towing-path  being  impass- 
able for  horses.  The  cellars  of  the  houses  and  factories  situated 
in  the  meadows  were  flooded,  and  the  g^ardens  were  covered  with 
water. 

At  Derby  the  flood  was  the  greatest  known  since  the  memorable 
one  of  the  1st  of  April,  1842.  On  the  17th  the  Derwent  began 
rapidly  to  rise,  and  this  afternoon  it  overflowed  its  banks  at  Little 
Chester,  Derby,  doing  an  immense  amount  of  damage,  and  causing 
great  consternation  among  the  inhabitants  of  that  populous  neigh- 
bourhood.  During  the  whole  of  this  evening  the  water  continued 
to  rise,  and  the  next  morning  it  was  from  four  to  five  feet  deep  in 
the  houses  at  City-road  and  the  neighbourhood.  Boats  were  intro- 
duced into  the  streets,  and  the  imprisoned  families,  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  upper  stories,  were  supplied  with  provisions,  &c.  St. 
Paul's  Church  was  completely  "blocked  up''  with  water,  and  no 
service  was  held  on  Sunday.  Nottingham-road  was  as  bad,  if  not 
worse,  than  Little  Chester,  and  great  damage  was  inflicted  at  the 
com  warehouses  in  the  neighbourhood.  At  the  public-houses  known 
as  the  Punch  Bowl,  the  Jolly  Toper,  and  the  Seven  Stars,  the  water 
was  above  the  shutters  on  the  ground  floor.  The  Birmingham 
branch  of  the  Midland  line  was  also  flooded. 

At  Manchester  the  Irwell  rose  above  danger  point,  and  the  water 
entered  the  cellars  of  the  houses  over  a  very  wide  area,  from  Lower 
Broughton-road  to  Strangeways,  including  the  following  streets  : — 
Sussex-street,  Elton-street,  Sandon-street,  the  Adelphi,  Silk-street, 
and  several  of  the  smaller  streets  running  out  of  these.  In  Bury 
New-road,  at  the  end  of  Broughton-lane,  the  water  was  2  ft.  deep  in 
some  of  the  cellars.  The  flood  had  the  appearance  of  being  the 
highest  since  November,  1866. 

In  consequence  of  the  swollen  state  of  the  Mersey  a  number  of 
houses  in  Warrington  and  Latchford  were  floodea.  The  fields 
adjoining  the  river  were  also  under  water  to  a  considerable  depth. 

In  Shropshire  and  North  Wales  the  rains  also  produced  floods 
almost  unprecedented  in  the  present  century.  In  Shrewsbury, 
where  the  rivers  Severn  and  Rea  join,  the  water  continued  to  rise 
through  the  whole  of  this  and  the  following  day,  inundating  the 
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suburbs  at  each  entrance  to  the  town.  On  the  afternoon  of  the 
19th  it  rose  so  high  as  to  submerge  a  vast  number  of  houses  in  the 
low-lying  districts  up  to  the  second  stories.  In  the  course  of  the 
afternoon  and  evening  there  came  down  a  tremendous  rush  of  water, 
causing  the  greatest  alarm  to  residents  in  localities  which  had  never 
before  been  disturbed.  The  worshippers  in  the  Abbey  Church, 
which  stands  at  some  considerable  distance  from  the  river,  had  but 
just  time  to  escape  from  evening  service  without  having  to  pass 
through  water,  and  on  the  20th  the  flood  had  so  much  iificr^ised 
that  the  whole  floor  of  the  building  \vas  covered  with  water,  in  some 
parts  to  the  depth  of  from  9  to  12  inches.  Many  families  were 
driven  to  their  uppermost  rooms,  to  which  food  was  conveyed  from 
boats  and  rafts,  on  forks  or  by  other  means.  Some  families  were 
rescued  from  their  dwellings  by  means  of  ladders,  and  at  every 
entrance  to  the  town  where  the  roads  were  submerge  to  a  con- 
siderable depth,  boats,  cabs,  waggons,  and  rafts  were  in  constant 
requisition  to  convey  parties  from  the  country  and  outskirts  to  the 
centre  of  the  town.  An  immense  amount  of  damage  was  done  to 
stock  and  property.  Buildings  were  washed  away,  sheep  were  seen 
floating  down  the  streams,  and  an  immense  quantity  of  timber  was 
carried  from  timber-yards  adjacent  to  the  river.  All  round  the 
town  the  meadows  presented  an  almost  boundless  expanse  of  water, 
and  at  Melverley,  a  low-lying  district  behind  the  Briedden  hills, 
between  Shrewsbury  and  Welshpool,  the  cottagers  were  entirely 
driven  from  their  homes,  and  the  land  for  miles  presented  a  frightful 
waste  of  waters,  with  only  the  tops  of  trees  here  and  there  breaking 
the  view.  There  was  no  actual  loss  of  life,  but  there  were  some 
narrow  escapes. 

22.  Murder  and  Suicide  at  Ewell. — Considerable  excitement 
was  created  in  the  usually  quiet  village  of  Ewell,  near  Epsom, 
about  half-past  three  a.m.  by  a  loud  explosion,  at  first  suppc^ed  to 
proceed  from  the  powder-mills  close  to  the  village.  It  appeared, 
however,  that  about  the  time  mentioned  a  person  named  Spooner 
was  preparing  to  come  up  to  London  with  a  load  of  flour,  and  his 
housekeeper  was  getting  breakfast  for  him.  She  went  out  of  the 
house  to  get  some  coals,  and  saw  a  man  waiting  outside.  She  re- 
tiuned  to  the  house  screaming,  and  Spooner  closed  in  a  struggle 
with  the  man  who  had  followed  her.  In  the  struggle  the  stranger, 
whose  name  was  Huggett,  threw  a  bag  of  some  explosive  substance 
on  the  fire,  and  the  house  was  blown  pretty  well  to  pieces,  the  wall 
dividing  one  house  from  the  other  being  blown  down.  A  man  em- 
ployed as  a  porter  at  the  South-Westem  station  at  Ewell,  who  had 
recently  come  to  the  station,  had  some  of  his  ribs  broken  and  sus- 
tained other  serious  injuries.  Spooner  was  seriously  hurt,  and  after 
lingering  a  few  days  died  of  the  injuries  he  had  received.  The 
author  of  the  mischief  afterwards  committed  suicide  by  stabbing 
himself. 

The  inquest  on  the  body  of  Huggett  was  held  before  Mr.  W. 
Carter,  coroner  for  East  Surrey,  at  the  Hop  Pole  Tavern,  opposite 
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the  house  where  the  explosion  occurred,  and  the  following  evidence 
was  given : — 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Richardson,  the  wife  of  James  Richardson,  a  car- 
man, said  she  lived  as  housekeeper  in  West  Street,  Ewell,  with  Mrs. 
Spooner,  who  had  been  ill  since  July  of  the  present  year.  On  the 
morning  of  the  22nd,  witness  got  up  about  twenty  minutes  to  four 
o^clock  and  lighted  the  fire,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spooner  were  then  in  bed. 
The  other  occupants  of  the  house  were  William  Smith,  George 
Mason,  and  Mr.  Spooner's  two  children.  On  going  outside  the 
liouse  to  a  shed  for  the  purpose  of  getting  fuel  witness  saw  a  man 
sitting  on  the  coals  with  a  bag  between  his  knees.  She  recognized 
him  as  Thomas  Huggett,  a  sack  and  bag  maker,  who  worked  at  Mr. 
Lee^s  factory  at  Rotherhithe.  She  had  known  him  twelve  years ; 
and  while  she  was  looking  at  him  he  passed  his  hand  over  his  chest 
three  times.  As  he  had  threatened  to  take  her  life  on  several  oc- 
casions she  became  alarmed,  and  at  once  ran  into  the  house  scream- 
ing. At  the  top  of  the  staircase  she  saw  Mr.  Spooner,  and  she  then 
ran  into  her  bedroom.  In  about  two  minutes  afterwards  she  heard 
the  explosion,  and  was  so  much  alarmed  that  she  did  not  leave  her 
room  until  every  one  in  the  house  had  gone  away.  When  she  got 
down  stairs  she  saw  Huggett,  whose  face  was  blackened  by  the  ex- 
plosion. Huggett  had  threatened  to  kill  her  because  she  refused  to 
live  with  him,  which  she  had  previously  done,  as  man  and  wife,  for 
some  months.  She  left  him  because  her  husband  persuaded  her  to 
do  so,  and  she  went  back  to  her  home.  Huggett  last  saw  her  in 
August.  He  did  not  speak  to  her,  but  he  tore  the  clothes  off  her 
back.  He  said  he  would  kill  her  by  cutting  her  throat  or  shooting 
her.  If  it  should  be  shown  that  he  blew  up  the  house  with  gun- 
powder, she  would  believe  that  he  did  so  for  the  purpose  of  killing 
her.  She  found  some  grains  of  powder  after  the  explosion.  She 
never  went  through  any  form  of  marriage  with  Huggett.  The 
reason  why  she  left  her  husband  was  because  he  was  unland  to  her, 
and  Huggett  persuaded  her  to  leave  him. 

James  Hill,  a  shoemaker,  said  that  on  the  morning  in  question 
he  heard  a  noise  of  scuffling  between  men  on  the  floor  of  the  house 
where  the  explosion  occurred  in  West-street.  This  witness  lived 
next  door.  He  ran  out  of  his  house,  and  then  found  that  part  of 
the  wall  of  the  next  house  had  been  blown  down.  He  saw  the 
deceased  lying  on  the  floor,  and  spoke  to  him,  but  the  deceased  did 
not  reply.  The  brick  and  wood  partition  between  witness's  house 
and  Mr.  Spooner's  was  blown  down.  The  witness  was  so  much 
alarmed  that  he  could  not  recollect  much. 

Edwin  Grantham,  carpenter,  living  in  West-street,  said  he  heard 
the  explosion  while  he  was  in  the  house  adjoining  Spooner's.  He 
went  into  Hill's  house,  and  on  the  floor  in  the  parlour  he  saw  the 
deceased.  Near  the  left  side  of  the  man  was  an  open  clasp-knife. 
On  the  left  side  of  the  breast,  near  his  heart,  was  a  wound,  from 
which  a  large  quantity  of  blood  flowed.  There  was  a  slight  cut 
across  his  throat.     He  was  carried  to  the  Hop  Pole,  and  was  there 
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asked  where  he  obtained  the  powder  from.  He  replied, ''  I  stole  it. 
I  liad  about  lib.  of  it  in  my  pocket.^'  Upon  being  asked  why  he 
did  it,  he  replied,  "  Jealousy  ;  I  want  to  see  her  now."  His  request 
was  not  granted.  He  was  then  asked  what  he  had  in  the  little 
bottle  that  was  found  upon  him,  and  he  replied, "  rum.''  The  pocket- 
knife  was  stained  with  blood. 

Dr.  Barnes  said  he  had  made  a  post  mortem  examination  of  the 
body  of  deceased,  and  found  the  pericardium  had  been  entered  by  a 
sharp  instrument,  which  had  also  cut  completely  through  the  sub- 
stance of  the  heart  to  the  depth  of  from  2  to  2^  inches.  The 
wound  was  quite  sufficient  to  cause  death,  and  looking  at  the  nature 
of  it,  he  should  think  it  was  inflicted  after  the  explosion.  The 
wound  was  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  blade  of  the  knife  which 
was  found  near  the  deceased. 

Other  witnesses  spoke  to  Huggett'smind  having  been  affected  as 
regards  the  woman  Richardson  with  whom  he  had  lived. 

The  Coroner,  after  hearing  this  evidence,  put  it  to  the  jury  whether 
there  was  any  doubt  in  their  minds  as  to  the  wound  being  inflicted 
by  the  deceased's  own  hands. 

The  Foreman,  acting  as  the  spokesman  of  the  jury,  said  they  were 
quite  satisfied  that  deceased  had  taken  his  own  life  after  the  ex- 
plosion. 

The  evidence  of  a  man  in  the  employ  of  Messrs.  Sharpe,  powder 
manufacturers  at  Ewell,  was  then  taken.  He  stated  that  the 
quantity  stolen  was  about  251bs.,  and  the  deceased  must  have  broken 
into  the  outside  house  of  the  mills  to  get  it.  No  one  worked  at  the 
mills  at  night,  and  no  watch  was  kept,  but  all  the  doors  were  securely 
locked.  The  outside  house  referred  to,  where  the  powder  was 
stolen,  adjoined  a  public  way. 

The  Coroner  then  summed  up,  and  the  jury  returned  a  verdict 
that  the  deceased  stabbed  himself  while  in  a  state  of  insanity,  and 
died  from  the  injuries. 

24.  Royal  Christening. — The  infant  Princess,  fifth  child  of 
their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  was 
christened  at  Marlborough  House. 

The  ceremony  was  performed  by  the  Right  Rev.  the  Bishop  of 
London,  assisted  by  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Westminster  and 
the  Rev.  the  Sub-Dean  of  the  Chapels  Royal. 

The  infant  Princess  received  the  names  of  Maud  Charlotte  Mary 
Victoria. 

The  sponsors  were : — His  Majesty  the  King  of  Sweden,  repre- 
sented by  his  Excellency  the  Swedish  and  Norwegian  Minister 
(Baron  Ilochschild)  ;  her  Imperial  Highness  the  Grand  Duchess 
Cesarevna,  represented  by  the  Baroness  de  Brunnow;  her  Royal 
Highness  the  Cro\vn  Princess  of  Denmark,  represented  by  Madame 
de  Billow ;  his  Royal  Highness  Prince  Leopold,  represented  by  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge ;  her  Highness  the  Duchess 
of  Nassau,  represented  by  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Teck ; 
his  Serene  Highness  the  Landgrave  Frederick  William  of  Hesse, 
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represented  by  his  Serene  Highness  the  Prince  of  Teck ;  her  Serene 
Highness  the  Princess  of  Leiningen,  represented  by  her  Serene 
Highness  Princess  Claudine  of  Teck ;  the  Duchess  of  Inverness,  and 
Count  Gleichen. 

25.  Calamitous  Fire. — On  the  evening  of  Christmas-day  a  fire 
occurred  at  a  house  in  Sandwich-street,  Burton-crescent,  in  the 
course  of  which  six  persons  were  burnt  to  death :  a  young  woman, 
the  wife  of  a  policeman,  who  had  been  but  a  few  days  delivered  of  a 
child,  four  of  her  children,  and  the  daughter  of  a  neighbour,  who 
had  been  spending  the  evening  with  them.  The  house  was  of  ten 
rooms,  at  42,  Sandwich-street,  and  consisted  of  four  floors,  with  a 
basement,  chiefly  let  out  in  tenements,  the  landlord  (J.  Winnett) 
occupying  the  ground  floor.  The  first  floor  was  unoccupied ;  the 
second,  in  which  the  fire  was  supposed  to  have  originated,  wa&  in 
the  occupation  of  a  person  named  Sugg,  who  had  gone  out  to  spend 
the  evening,  and  the  third  was  let  to  a  policeman  of  the  E  division^ 
named  Beetleston,  whose  little  household  consisted  of  Mary  Ann, 
his  wife,  thirty  years  of  age ;  Frances,  ten  years ;  Alice,  five  years ; 
Frank,  two  years  and  a  half;  another  child,  who  was  away  at  the 
time,  and  an  infant  seven  days  old.  All  the  family,  except  the 
father,  who  was  out  on  duty  at  the  time,  and  the  child  who  happened 
to  be  staying  with  a  relative,  perished  in  the  flames,  as  did  also  the 
little  girl  named  Rosina  Brown,  who  was  spending  the  evening 
with  them. 

The  fire  appeared  to  have  been  first  observed  about  half-past  eight 
o'clock  by  the  Winnetts,  who  occupied  the  ground  floor,  and  who, 
without  sending  for  assistance,  began  to  remove  their  fiimiture  into 
the  street.  A  police-constable  named  Rawlins,  186  E,  who  was  on 
duty  in  the  neighbourhood,  had  his  attention  called  to  it,  but  by 
that  time  flames  were  issuing  from  a  front  window  on  the  third 
floor.  He  acted  with  commendable  promptitude,  though  without 
avail  in  saving  life.  He  sent  a  messenger  by  a  cab  to  the  Fire 
Brigade  station  in  Holbom,  who  on  his  way  thither  gave  the  alarm 
to  a  fireman  in  charge  of  the  fire-escape  at  the  Foundling  Hospital. 
At  the  Holborn  station,  where  the  intelligence  was  received  at  8.46, 
the  telegraphic  instrument  happened  to  be  temporarily  out  of  order, 
and  the  messenger  drove  to  the  Brigade  station  in  Farringdon-street 
for  additional  assistance.  Meanwhile,  John  Howard,  the  sub-engi- 
neer at  the  Holbom  station,  proceeded  with  a  steam  fire-engine 
properly  manned  to  the  scene )  f  the  fire,  which  was  soon  followed 
by  one  from  the  Farringdon-street  station,  in  charge  of  sub-engineer 
Hutchings.  There  was  an  abundant  supply  of  water,  but  by  the 
time  the  first  engine  arrived  the  fire  was  blazing  through  the  roof 
and  from  the  windows  of  the  two  upper  floors.  The  firemen  set  to 
work  to  subdue  it,  but  before  they  could  do  so  the  roof  had  been 
consumed  and  the  two  upper  floors  burnt  out.  At  first  they  had  no 
idea  that  any  of  the  inmates  were  in  the  upper  floors,  and  they 
complained  that  nearly  three-quarters  of  an  hour  elapsed  after  the 
arrival  of  the  first  engine  before  they  were  told  that  any  one  was 
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there,  and  when  all  hope  of  saving  life  was  out  of  the  question.  Hie 
moment  the  firemen  Hutchings  and  Howard  became  aware  that 
there  were  people  there  they  made  a  vigorous  search^  accompanied 
hy  other  members  of  the  Brigade^  at  the  imminent  risk  of  their 
lives^  among  the  burning  floors  in  the  upper  part  of  the  house. 
There  they  at  length  found  the  remains  of  the  ill-fated  woman 
Beetleston  and  the  five  children — a  touching  spectacle.  The  body 
of  the  mother  lay  with  one  arm  round  the  baby,  and  clasping 
another  of  her  children  by  the  hand,  below  the  sill  of  a  window  on 
the  third  floor,  as  if  she  had  rushed  there  in  the  vain  effort  of  saving 
their  lives.  The  remains  of  another  child  (a  boy)  were  found  under 
an  iron  bedstead,  which,  as  the  floor  had  been  burnt  under  it,  had 
sunk  down  upon  the  joists.  The  body  of  the  eldest  girl,  Frances, 
was  in  a  sitting  position  below  another  of  the  window  sills,  and  that 
of  the  fifth  child  was  close  bv.  The  removal  of  the  remains  was 
attended  with  the  greatest  danger,  from  the  treacherous  condition 
of  the  burning  joists ;  but  it  was  at  length  accomplished,  and  the 
bodies  were  carefully  and  tenderly  removed  to  the  adjoining*  dead- 
house  of  St.  Pancras.  The  next  morning  Mr.  Bridges,  the  district 
superintendent  of  the  Farringdon-street  fire  station,  accompanied  by 
sub-engineer  Hutchings,  made  a  further  search  among  the  ruins, 
and,  finding  some  more  of  the  remains,  had  them  removed  to  the 
deadhouse.  They  had  no  doubt  that  the  fire  began  in  the  second 
floor  back  room,  in  the  occupation  of  the  Suggs ;  and  they  thought 
that  Mrs,  Beetleston,  on  the  floor  above,  on  being  alarmed  had 
rushed  to  the  door  of  her  room  communicating  with  the  stairs,  and 
had  been  driven  back  by  the  smoke  from  below,  which  would  ascend 
with  all  the  greater  force  from  the  fact  of  the  street  door  being  open, 
leaving  her  and  the  children  the  appalling  alternative  of  being 
suflbcated  and  burnt  to  death,  or  being  killed  by  leaping  from  a 
window. 

At  the  inquest  the  landlord  Winnett  was  examined  as  to  whether 
he  had  given  notice  to  the  firemen  of  the  Beetleston^s  being  in  his 
house,  and  tlie  jury  returned  a  verdict  that  the  deaths  had  been 
caused  by  suffocation,  and  that  they  arose  from  accidental  causes, 
and  that  the  conduct  of  John  Winnett,  the  landlord,  in  not  calling 
the  attention  of  the  neighbours  and  the  firemen  to  the  condition  of 
the  inmates  of  the  house,  demanded  their  severest  censure.  They 
added  that  they  had  no  fault  to  find  with  the  conduct  of  either  the 
firemen  or  the  escape-men,  and  that  their  services  had  been  performed 
in  every  way  that  could  be  desired. 

27.  Dreadful  Catastrophe  at  the  Bristol  Theatre. — Afearfid 
accident,  resulting  in  the  loss  of  eighteen  lives,  occurred  on  Boxing- 
night,  at  the  New  Theatre  B,oyal,  Park-row,  Bristol.  This  theatre 
stands  upon  a  piece  of  steep  ground  between  Park-row  and  Park- 
street.  The  approaches  to  it  are  in  Park-row,  and  the  principal 
entrance  is  level  with  the  footway.  A  short  distance  from  this  is 
the  approach  to  the  entrances  to  the  pit  and  gallery.  It  consists  of 
a  passage  about  nineteen  or  twenty  feet  wide,  which  opens  out  of 
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Park-row  at  right  angles,  and  pursues  a  straight  course  down  a 
steep  descent  for  about  fifty  feet,  the  gradient  being  nearly  one  in 
five.  Immediately  before  reaching  the  bottom  of  the  descent  the 
passage  is  somewhat  narrowed  by  projecting  masonry  on  the  right 
hand,  and  just  below  this,  on  the  left  hand,  are  two  large  doors 
which  open  into  a  passage  in  the  building  itself,  that  leads  to  the 
pit-stalls  and  pit.  Below  these  doors  the  outer  passage  itself  turns 
sharply  to  the  left,  and  pursues  a  straight  and  level  course  of  five 
or  six  yards  to  the  gallery  entrance.  The  upper  part  of  the  passage 
is  covered  in  by  some  of  the  first-floor  rooms  of  an  adjoining  house, 
the  lower  parts  and  all  below  the  pit  entrance  are  open  to  the  air. 
The  surface  seems  to  have  been  roughly  strewn  with  broken  mortar, 
now  pounded  into  dust  by  wear,  and  here  and  there  kicked  into  holes, 
from  which  larger  pieces  have  been  turned  up.  The  inner  passage 
leading  to  the  pit  and  pit-stalls  is  sixteen  feet  in  length ;  and  the 
stands  of  the  money-takers  are  at  its  farther  end.  Near  iliese^  and 
within  the  passage,  two  police-constables  were  stationed  to  regtdate 
the  course  of  those  who  entered. 

The  pantomime  advertised  for  performance  was  Robinson  Crusoe, 
and  as  early  as  five  in  the  afternoon  the  part  of  the  outer  passage 
leading  to  the  gallery  was  already  crowded ;  and  before  the  doors 
were  opened,  at  half-past  six,  not  only  was  the  whole  passage 
closely  packed  with  people,  but  a  dense  crowd,  many  times  larger 
than  could  be  contained  in  the  theatre,  blocked  up  the  thoroughfare 
of  Park-row  itself,  and  extended  for  a  considerable  distance.  The 
crowd,  both  in  Park-row  and  in  the  passage,  contained  a  larg«  pro- 
portion of  women  and  mere  children,  and  also  a  large  proportion  of 
men,  who  were  rendered  excited  and  reckless  by  drink.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  many  women  and  children  went  early,  by  reason  of  their 
comparative  helplessness  and  as  the  only  course  by  which  they  could 
hope  to  obtain  good  places ;  and  that  for  this  reason  they  contri- 
buted so  much  to  swell  the  number  of  the  victims.  During  the 
long  time  of  waiting  the  crowd  became  very  disorderly,  and  various 
loud  outcries  proceeded  from  them  ;  but  these  were  only  regarded  as 
part  of  the  natural  course  of  events.  At  last,  and  probably  when 
the  first  forward  movement  was  made  in  response  to  the  opening  of 
the  door  leading  to  the  pit,  some  unfortunate  woman  is  said  to 
have  fallen.  It  is  probable  she  was  pressed  upon  by  the  crowd  on 
the  hill  behind,  and  that  the  support  previously  afforded  to  her  by 
some  one  in  front  was  suddenly  withdrawn.  At  all  events,  she  fell, 
nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  passage,  and  just  above  the  pit  entrance. 
At  this  point  the  course  of  the  entering  crowd  tended  in  two  direc- 
tions. Those  going  to  the  pit  wished  to  turn  sharply  to  the  left, 
and,  if  they  were  already  on  the  right-hand  side,  wished  to  push 
across  the  course  of  those  who  were  going  straight  on  a  little 
farther  before  the  outer  passage  made  its  turn  towards  the  gallery. 
With  this  conflict  between  the  two  bodies  aiding  the  effect  of  the 
general  crush,  the  poor  woman  was  no  sooner  down  than  others 
were  pushed  over  her.     The  heap  of  fallen  momentarily  increased. 
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but  still  there  was  room  enough  for  eager  comers  to  pass  on  either 
side  of  them,  and  many  passed  by  trampling  over  them.  The  rush 
into  the  theatre  was  not  cheeked  until  it  was  nearly  full,  and  then 
a  person  mentioned  at  the  pit  entrance  that  a  boy  was  down  outside 
and  fainting.  One  of  the  two  policemen  stationed  there  went  out 
to  see,  and  at  once  discovered  something  of  the  calamity.  With 
great  courage,  and  at  the  imminent  peril  of  his  life,  being  once 
actually  down  and  trampled  upon,  he  rescued  the  boy  and  took  him 
into  the  theatre.  lie  and  his  colleague  then  went  out,  and  with 
the  help  of  a  few  determined  men  from  among  the  crowd  itself, 
kept  back  any  further  rush.  At  this  time  some  one  gave  an  alarm 
of  "  Fire,^^  which  greatly  helped  to  deter  the  mob  from  coming 
down.  As  soon  as  possible  one  of  the  policemen  pushed  his  way 
out,  and  obtained  a  sufficient  force  to  stop  all  entrance  from  Park- 
row  into  the  passage,  the  crowd  being  told  that  the  theatre  was 
full.  In  the  meanwhile,  some  policemen,  with  the  help  of  the  door- 
keepers, were  assisting  the  injured.  When  the  ground  was  first 
cleared  it  is  said  that  forty  or  fifty  men,  women,  and  children  were 
lying  in  a  heap.  Some  rapidly  recovered  and  went  away;  but 
fourteen  corpses  were  at  once  taken  into  the  refreshment-room  of 
the  theatre.  So  completely  had  the  shrieks  and  cries  of  distress 
resembled  the  ordinary  commotion  of  the  night,  and  so  completely 
was  the  whole  matter  outside  the  building,  that  neither  the  audience 
nor  the  actors  were  alarmed,  and  many  of  them  did  not  know  what 
ha<l  occurred  until  the  following  morning.  The  lessee  and  manager, 
Mr.  Chute,  was  at  first  only  told  that  some  persons  had  fainted  at 
the  entrance,  and  gave  directions  that  they  should  be  taken  into 
the  refreshment-room  and  cared  for.  After  a  while,  when  the  pan- 
tomime had  fairly  commenced,  and  when  the  audience  were  laugh- 
ing at  Mr.  Byron^s  puns,  Mr.  Chute  went  down  to  see  what  had 
occurred.  He  found  his  subordinates  still  busy  in  arranging  the 
dead ;  and  was  inexpressibly  shocked  at  the  catastrophe.  It  was 
necessary  for  him  to  decide  promptly  about  continuing  or  stopping 
the  performance,  and  he  decided  that  it  should  continue.  With  a 
house  full  of  the  very  people  who  had  just  trampled  on  the  fallen, 
he  felt  that  he  could  not  stop  the  pantomime  without  producing  a 
riot  or  a  panic,  and  either  would  have  certainly  entailed  additional 
disaster.  The  two  policemen  who  first  attempted  to  stop  the  crowd 
were  actively  resisteii  with  great  violence  and  anger,  and  but  for  the 
cry  of  ^^  Fire  ^^  it  is  more  than  probable  they  would  have  been 
overpowered. 

The  news  of  the  disaster  spread  with  electric  rapidity  through 
the  city,  and  the  scene  witnessed  outside  the  refi'eshment-rooms  of 
the  theatre  and  at  the  infirmary,  where  the  bodies  were  conveyed, 
was  agonizing.  Parents  and  relatives  were  searching  for  children 
and  friends  who  were  known  to  have  left  their  homes  with  the 
intention  of  going  to  the  theatre.  In  some  instances  the  bodies 
of  the  deceased  were  identified  during  the  night,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  following  morning  nearly  the  whole  were  recognized.     The 
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following  is  a  list  of  the  killed  : — Mary  Ellen  Sherwood,  16,  domes- 
tie  servant;  Thomas  Merchant,  18,  baker;  Eliza  Lucas,  18 
Patrick  Donovan,  17:  Alfred  Ken,  18;  Thomas  Pearson,  21,  shop 
man;  Samuel  Hill,  13;  William  Daves,  14;  George  Potter,  11 
Henry  Charles  Vining;  Ellen  Jones,  15;  Sarah  Ann  Belbey,  18 
Catherine  Brewer,  16;  Joseph  Smith,  15;  Charles  Pring,  17 
Elizabeth  Hall,  60;  William  Samuel  Alder,  21;  Charles  Tallot, 
14.  With  one  exception,  that  of  Ellen  Jones,  who  resided  at 
Weston-super-Mare,  all  the  persons  identified  lived  in  Bristol. 

The  Bristol  Theatre  had  only  been  built  three  years ;  and  it  was 
supposed  that  special  care  had  been  taken  in  its  construction  to 
provide  for  safe  ingress  and  egress  under  all  circumstances.  It 
had  received  great  crowds  without  an  accident  on  many  former 
occasions,  and  although  it  is  easy  to  be  wise  after  the  event, 
the  ample  width  and  length  of  the  passage  might  fairly  justify  the 
assumption  that  it  would  meet  all  demands  upon  its  fipaoe.  The 
theatre  was  reopened  on  the  29th,  but  only  to  a  thin  audience.  The 
shock  of  what  occurred  will  pass  slowly  away  from  the  minds  of 
those  who  might  easily  have  themselves  been  victims. 

There  were  many  hair-breadth  escapes.  Several  people  were  rescued 
from  the  crush  by  good  Samaritans,  who  let  down  a  rope  from  a 
roof  that  overhung  the  passage ;  but  at  last  this  rope  was  dragged 
away  from  its  owners,  thrown  down,  and  trampled  upon.  So  little 
sense  of  the  great  danger  was  there  among  the  crowd  that  some 
persons  whose  actual  companions  were  separated  from  them  and 
killed  succeeded  in  making  good  their  own  way  into  the  theatre, 
and  enjoyed  the  performance  without  any  anxiety  about  the  fate  of 
those  who  were  less  fortunate. 

30.  Teial  of  Tropmann,  the  Pantin  Murderer. — The  trial  of 
Jean  Baptiste  Tropmann,  known  as  the  Pantin  murderer,  termi- 
nated in  Paris  in  a  verdict  of  guilty,  and  the  prisoner  was  accord- 
ingly sentenced  to  death.  The  crimes  of  which  Tropmann  was 
convicted  caused  a  thrill  of  horror  throughout  the  whole  civilized 
world;  as  well  they  might,  for  a  more  hardened  and  inhuman 
wretch  has  seldom,  if  ever,  appeared  at  the  bar  of  justice.  The 
prisoner,  who  was  not  more  than  twenty,  was  indicted  for  the  murder 
of  no  less  than  eight  persons,  as  well  as  for  crimes  of  lesser  magni- 
tude, such  as  forgery,  &c.  We  give  the  following  facts  as  they  were 
proved  at  the  trial : — 

Rather  more  than  three  months  before,  all  Paris  was  electrified 
by  the  rumoured  discovery  of  six  newly-buried  and  scarcely  cold 
bodies  in  a  clover-field  in  the  commune  of  Pantin.  An  agricultural 
labourer,  when  going  to  his  work,  had  noticed  that  the  earth  was 
spattered  with  blood  and  brains,  had  found  a  human  head  lying 
but  a  few  inches  below  the  surface,  and  had  forthwith  informed  the 
police,  by  whom  the  six  corpses  were  speedily  disinterred.  These 
consisted  of  a  woman  and  five  small  children.  The  woman  had  been 
killed  by  a  blow  from  behind,  but  her  body  bore  no  fewer  than 
thirty  wounds.     Two  of  her  children  had  been  strangled,  but  all 
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aj^poared  to  have  been  slashed^  and  battered,  and  mangled,  as  if 
with  the  fury  and  malice  of  a  demon.  On  inquiry  it  was  found 
that  the  family — whose  name  was  Kinck — ^had  only  the  day  before 
arrived  from  Roubaix,  that  the  wife  had  inquired  for  her  husband 
at  the  Hotel  du  Chemin  de  Fer  du  Nord,  and  had  then  gone,  no 
one  knew  whither.  A  person  who  had  })een  staying  at  the  hotel, 
and  who  had  given  the  name  of  Jean  Kinck,  had  disappeared  about 
the  same  time,  and  about  him,  for  some  days,  no  information  could 
be  obtained,  though  the  accession  of  such  a  group  of  dead  bodies 
made  the  Morgue  by  far  the  most  popular  of  Parisian  attractions. 
Three  days  after  the  first  discovery,  a  man  who  called  himself  Fisch 
was  arrested  at  Havre  as  a  suspected  person.  He  had  been  staying 
at  different  hotels,  making  sinister  utterances,  and  trying  to  obtain 
fraudulent  embarkation  papers,  in  order  to  start  for  the  United 
States.  His  answers  to  the  gendarme  were  confused  and  unsatis- 
factory. On  his  way  to  the  Procureur  Imperial  he  almost  success- 
fully attempted  to  commit  suicide,  and  when  searched  a  number  of 
the  missing  Jean  Kinck's  papers  w^ere  found  upon  him.  Clearly, 
the  "  suspect  ^'  had  had  something  to  do  with  the  Pantin  murder, 
which  was  just  then  making  so  much  stir,  and  the  conversations  of 
his  gaolers  soon  made  him  aware  that  he  was  to  be  interrogated 
with  respect  to  them. 

As  soon  as  Tropmann  (the  soi-disant  Fisch)  heard  this,  he  must 
have  felt  that  his  game  was  up.  But  with  consummate  craftiness, 
he  endeavoured  to  put  the  best  face  on  a  very  suspicious-looking 
situation.  The  authorities  scarcely  believed  that  any  single  man 
could  have  committed  such  wholesale  homicide,  and  their  prisoner 
forthwith  turned  their  doubts  to  account.  He  had  been  present, 
he  said,  when  Madame  Kinck  and  her  children  met  their  deaths ; 
nay,  he  had  been  in  a  measure  the  instrument  of  their  murder.  But 
at  the  worst  he  had  been  only  an  accessory.  Jean  Kinck,  the  head 
of  the  family,  had  doubted  his  wife^s  fidelity;  had  arranged  with 
his  son  Gustave  to  leave  France  for  America,  and  the  two  had 
taken  their  friend  Tropmann  into  their  confidence,  with  whose  aid 
they  had  carried  out  the  plan  which  they  had  contrived  for  murder- 
ing all  the  other  members  of  the  family.  But  this  fiction  was  too 
flimsy  to  hang  together  after  Gustave  Kinck's  body  was  found  only 
a  few  yards  from  the  place  w^here  his  kinsfolk  had  been  laid.  Then 
came  new  subterfuges  and  fresh  falsehoods,  ending,  however,  in  a 
confession  that  he  had  poisoned  Jean  Kinck  with  prussic  acid,  and 
had  buried  him  in  the  environs  of  Watwiller,  in  Alsace,  some  time 
before  despatching  the  other  members  of  his  family.  Search  was 
made,  the  body  was  found,  and  the  solution  of  the  mystery  was  at 
length  complete. 

The  evidence  at  the  trial  showed  that  Tropmann  had  ingratiated 
himself  in  Kinck^s  favour,  and  wormed  himself  into  his  confidence, 
with  the  set  and  deliberate  purpose  to  murder  him,  in  order  to  gain 
possession  of  his  property.  With  this  view  he  had  fostered  Kinck's 
purpose  of  visiting  Alsace,  had  accompanied  him  to  Cernay,  with 
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his  own  hand  had  prepared  the  poison,  which  he  afterwards  poured 
into  the  wine  flask  he  carried  with  him,  handing-  it  to  Kinck  at  a 
moment  when  the  two  were  in  a  secluded  place,  in  which  he  might 
speedily  get  rid  of  the  body  of  his  first  victim.  Then  began  a  system 
of  fraud  and  forgery  by  which  he  induced  Madame  Kinck  and  her 
family  to  come  up  to  Paris.  Foiled  in  his  endeavours  to  get  one  of 
Kinck's  cheques  cashed,  he  wrote  to  Madame  Kinck,  in  her  hus- 
band's name,  telling  her  a  story  about  an  injury  to  his  hand,  which 
compelled  him  to  employ  Tropmann  as  amanuensis,  and  urging  her 
to  come  speedily  to  the  capital,  where  he  would  meet  her.  The 
poor  woman,  anxious  about  her  husband,  and  eager  to  join  him, 
took  the  fatal  journey,  and  only  narrowly  missed  her  last  choice  of 
life.  Tropmann  had  directed  her  to  come  by  a  particular  train,  and 
had  promised  to  meet  her  at  the  station  on  its  arrival.  By  an  ac- 
cident, however,  she  reached  the  terminus  some  hours  earlier,  and  at 
once  went  to  the  hotel,  expecting  there  to  find  her  husband.  Had 
Tropmann  been  in  she  would  have  found  that  he  was  passing  under 
Kinek's  name,  and  this  suspicious  fact  might  have  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  truth.  But  the  toi-duant  Kinck  was  out,  and  fidl  of 
hope  and  confidence  the  family  party  set  out  to  keep  the  tryst  at  the 
previously  appointed  hour.  They  met  the  man  who  had  calmly  re- 
solved to  take  their  lives.  Without  thought  of  evil,  they  accompanied 
him  to  Pantin,  where  the  mother  and  the  two  youngest  children  got 
out,  accompanying  Tropmann  to  the  place  where  the  husband  and 
father  was  supposed  to  be  staying.  They  must  have  gone  some 
little  distance,  for  the  coachman,  engaged  with  the  prattle  of  the 
remaining  children,  heard  nothing  to  excite  his  attention.  Only 
twenty  minutes  li^  elapsed  when  Tropmann  returned,  looking  as 
cool  as  when  he  left,  and  yet  in  those  twenty  minutes  he  had  com- 
mitted three  murders,  and  was  bent  on  committing  as  many  more, 
in  addition  to  those  of  the  father  and  his  eldest  son,  both  of  whom 
had  already  fallen  by  his  hand.  In  the  presence  of  these  facts,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  that  even  the  ability  and  ingenuity  of  M. 
Lachaud,  who  defended  the  prisoner,  failed  to  discover  any  ground 
of  defeuce  but  that  of  insanity,  which  in  sueb  a  case  was  hut "  mad- 
ness run  mad."  Never  has  a  criminal  been  brought  to  justice  for 
whose  offence  there  was  less  excuse  or  extenuation,  and  the  Pro- 
cureur  did  hut  express  the  sentiments  of  universal  humanity  when 
he  urged  that  the  punishment  should  be  equal  to  the  crime. 
Tropmann  was  guillotined  about  three  weeks  afterwards. 
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LORD  BROUGHTON. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sib  John  Cam  Hobhouse, 
G.C.B.,  P.O.,  F.R.S.,  Baron  Bboughton, 
of  Bronghton  do  Gyffard,  in  tho  connty  of 
Wilts,  and  a  Baronet,  who  diod  on  the 
3rd  of  June  at  his  town  house  in  Berke- 
ley-square, was  the  son  of  Sir  Benjamin 
Hobhonse,  the  first  baronet,  by  his  wife, 
Charlotte,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Samuel  Cam,  Esq.,  of  Chantry  House, 
Wilts.  He  was  bom  June  27, 1786,  and 
educated  at  Westminster  School  and  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 
graduated  in  1808.  He  was  a  most  in- 
timate friend  of  Lord  Byron,  and  accom- 
panied the  illustrious  poet  on  his  travels 
in  1809,  and  was  with  him  during  his 
first  visit  to  Greece  and  Turkey.  Mr. 
Hobhonse  on  his  return  home  published 
an  interesting  narrative  entitled  "A 
Journey  through  Albania."  He  was 
also  author  of  "  Imitations  and  Trans- 
lations from  the  Classics,  with  Original 
Poems ;"  and  "The  Last  Reign  of  Na- 
poleon." To  him  Lord  Byron  dedicated 
the  fourth  canto  of  "Childe  Harold." 
Mr.  Hobhonse  took  advanced  Liberal 
views  in  politics,  and  was  a  ssealous  and 
unremitting  advocate  of  Parliamentary 
Reform.  His  celebrated  letter  to  Mr. 
Canning,  which  appeared  in  a  news- 
paper of  the  day,  was  long  remembered 
as  one  of  tho  keenest  of  satires.  In  De- 
cember, 1829,  he  was,  in  consequence  of 
the  letter  written  by  him,  which  con- 
tained some  severe  remarks  on  the  con- 
duct of  certain  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  which  was  declared  a 
breach  of  privilege  by  that  assembly, 
arrested-  and  imprisoned  in  Newgate. 


A  few  weeks  after  his  incaroeratioii  the 
death  of  George  III.  occurred,  in  1820, 
by  which  Parliament  was  dissolved,  and 
he  obtained  his  liberation.  At  the  gene- 
ral election  of  that  year  he  was  elected 
M.P.  for  Westminster.  In  Februaiy, 
1832,  he  entered  Earl  Grey's  Govern- 
ment as  Secretary  of  War,  which  office 
he  held  till  April,  1833.  He  was  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland  in  April  and  Hay, 
1833 ;  Chief  Commissioner  of  Woods  and 
Forests  in  1834,  but  resigned  in  Novem- 
ber of  that  year.  He  was  President  of 
the  Board  of  Control  from  April,  1835, 
to  September,  1841,  and  from  July,  1846, 
to  February,  1852.  He  was  M.P.  for 
Westminster  from  1820  to  1833;  fat 
Nottingham  from  1834  to  1847 ;  and  for 
Harwich  finom  1848  to  1851.  He  wai 
made  a  P.O.  in  1832,  and  a  G.C.B.  in 
1852.  He  succeeded  his  father  as  second 
baronet  August  15, 1831,  and  was  raised 
to  the  peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom 
as  Baron  Bronghton  de  Gyffiird  Febroary 
26,  1851.  His  Lordship  married  Lady 
Julia  Hay,  youngest  daughter  of  George, 
seventh  Marquis  of  Tweeddale,  and  by 
her  (who  died  April  3,  1835)  had  thrae 
daughters. 


THE  EARL  OP  DERBY,  K.G. 

Edward  Geofirey  Smith  Stanley,  four- 
teenth Earl  of  Derby,  who  died  at  hia 
residence  at  Enowsley,  near  Liverpool, 
on  tho  23rd  of  October,  was  bom  at 
Knowsley,  on  March  29,  1799,  being  the 
eldest  son  of  the  thirteenth  Earl,  then 
only  called  Lord  Stanley.  He  was 
educated  at  Eton,  and  at  Christ  Churoh 
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ColIogQ,  Oxford,  where  ho  gained  the 
Chancellor' B  prize  for  a  Latin  poem  on 
"  Syracuae/*    but    took    no    degree  or 
hoiioura.     (lis  literary  Bcholarship,  hie 
tanto  and  knowledge  of  classical  poetry, 
fiur  sur)>a8Hcd  the  attainments  of  most 
University  students.     He  had  an  equal 
turn  for  oratory  ;  anti,  while  yet  a  boy, 
would  practise  ehxmtion  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Lady  Derby,  his  grandfather's 
second  wife,  who  had  been  a  professional 
actroMS.     At  twenty -two  years  of  age  he 
got  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  as 
M.P.  for  Stockbridge,  in  Hampshire,  a 
small  nomination  borough,  now  defunct. 
He  sat  quite  silent  three  or  four  years, 
and  made  his  first  s|)eech,  a  clever  one, 
in  favour  of  a  private  Bill  for  the  light- 
ing of  Manchester  with  gas.    The  readi- 
ness and  f<irce  of  statement  he  showed 
cm   this  <xx?asion   was    noticed   by   Sir 
Janu>s    Mai'kintosh,   a  good   judge    of 
sp^^akers.     Mr.  Stanley's  seccmd  speech 
was  in  opposititm  to  Mr.  Joseph  Hume's 
motion,  cm  May  6,  1H24,  for  the  roduc- 
ti(m  of  the  Irish  Church  Kstablishment 
to  some  pn>portion  with  the  services  it 
performed.      He    maintained    that   the 
Kstablishment  was  of  groat  wxnal  use- 
fulmms,  and  that  Church  property  was 
ns  inviolable  as  any  private  property. 
His  eloquence  was  praised  by  Plunkett. 
In  that  month  of  May  the  young  politician 
married  the  Hon.  Kmma  Bootle  Wilbra- 
ham,  second   daughter  of  Banm  Skel- 
mersdale,  of  Latham  House,  the  owner- 
ship of  Ijatham  having  passed  fVx>m  the 
Stanleys   long   before  and  gtme  to  the 
liootU^s.     A  foreign  tour,  extending  to 
the  Unitetl  States  of  America,  in  com- 
fHiny  with  the  late  I/ord  Taunton,  then 
Mr.     LalM>nehere,    and     with     another 
giMitlenuin,  the  pnment  S|ieaker  of  the 
Houw*  of  ConinionH,  t<M>k  place  a  year  or 
two  later.     In  his  sul)sequent  life  Lonl 
Derby  seldom  cared  to  travol.     He  built 
himself  a  houst*  called  Stanley  Ijodgo  at 
lUllykisteen,   in   Tip|)erary,   where    he 
would  stay  three  or  four  months  at  a 
time.      He   was   fond   of  shooting  and 
walking  about  the  country,  but  made 
few    Irish    accpiaintances,    though    his 
grandfather  had  largt*  testates  there.    At 
the  general  eU^ction  of  1H26  he  gave  up 
his   Stmt  for  SttK'kbridge.  and   was  re- 
turneil  for  the  lionmgh  of  IVeston,  where 
the  Karl  of  Derby  owned  almost  every 
housi*  in  the  town.  One  of  Mr.  Stanlev's 

• 

spi^H'hes  of  tbiri  {H>riod  was  liijirainst  the 
Manchester  and  Livi>r)MKil  Railway, 
which  traverMKl  the  Knowsley  i*stat(HK 
when  he  denounced  railways  as  **  a  mad 
and  extraragant  speculation." 

The   time  was  now  coming  for   Mr. 
Stanley  to  enter  tho  lists  of  competition 
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for  political  office.  When  Canning  was 
authorized  to  form  a  Ministry,  in  1827, 
that  brilliant  statesman,  t(K)  Liberal  for 
his  old  party,  was  deserted  by  the  Eldon 
and  Liverpool  set  of  Tories  and  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  but  was  joincKl  by 
several  moderate  Whigs,  Lord  Lans- 
downe.  Lord  Goderich,  Lord  Dudley, 
Lord  Palmerston,  and  Mr.  Stanley. 
Lord  Goderich,  afterwards  Earl  of  Ripon, 
became  Secrotary  for  the  Colonies,  and 
Mr.  Stanley  was  Under-Secretary ;  but 
on  the  death  of  Canning,  a  few  months 
afterwards,  Lonl  Goderich  undertook  to 
be  Prime  Minister.  The  Colonial  De- 
]>artment  was  now  taken  by  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson ;  but  Mr.  Stanley  did  not  find  the 
(rovemmeut  quite  Liberal  enough  for 
him.  He  was  a  strenuous  advocate  of 
Roman  Catholic  emancipation,  of  Par- 
liamentary reform,  recipnxjity  in  fnxj 
trade,  with  a  moderate  fixed  duty  on 
com,  and  the  Liberal  foreign  policy  of 
Mr.  Canning.  **  I  am  convinced,"  he 
said,  "  that  the  old  and  stubborn  spirit 
of  Tor^'ism  is  at  last  yielding  to  the 
liberality  of  the  age— that  the  'Tories  of 
the  old  school,  the  sticklers  for  invete- 
rate abuses  under  the  name  of  the  wis- 
dom of  our  ancestors,  the  laudatores  tetn^ 
pitri^s  arii,  are  giving  way  on  all  sides — 
that  the  spirit  which  supported  the  Holjr 
Alliance,  the  (Wend  of  despotism  rather 
than  the  advocate  of  struggling  flreedom, 
is  hastening  to  the  fate  it  merits,  and 
that  all  its  attendant  evils  art  daily  bo- 
coming  matters  which  belong  to  history 
aUme."  Such  were  the  sentiments  of 
Mr.  Stanley.  From  the  autonm  of  1828, 
during  the  Administrations  of  Lord 
Goderich  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
and  until  the  accession  of  Lord  Grey  to 
power,  in  1890,  Mr.  Stanley  remained 
out  of  office. 

In  the  ^Vhig  Ministry  of  that  mo- 
mentous period,  Mr.  Stanley,  then  about 
thiKy  years  of  age,  was  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet,  as  Chief  Secretary  for  In*land. 
He  had  lost  his  seat  for  Ihieston  in  spite 
of  the  Derby  local  influence,  being  there 
defeated  by  Henry  Hunt,  the  ultra-Radi- 
cal declaimer,  in  a  fierce  election  con- 
test, and  taking  refuge  in  the  Crown 
Iwrongh  of  Windsor.  Mr.  Stanley  was 
quite  as  earnest  as  Lord  John  Russell, 
and  much  more  vehement,  in  his  advo- 
cacy of  the  Reform  Bill.  It  is  said  that, 
when  the  House  of  Lords  first  rejected 
the  Bill,  and  a  Tory  Government  was  to 
be  formed,  he  lea|>t*<l  upim  the  table  at 
Brookes' s  Club  and  harangued  his  politi- 
cal (Wends,  pro|MNiing  that  they  should 
recommend  to  the  people  a  general  re- 
fusal of  taxes.  Mr.  Stanley  bad  chargA, 
more  especially,  of  the  Irish  Reform  BUI. 
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The  adminigtration  of  Ireland,  too,  was 
for  him  to  defend  in  Parliament. 
Mr.  Stanley  had  a  very  difficult  task. 
The  state  of  Ireland,  oxciteii  by  its 
triumph  in  the  stru^j^le  for  Catholic 
Emancipation,  seduced  by  the  cflTorts  of 
its  priests  and  demagogues,  and  com- 
mencing a  new  agitation  for  the  Repeal 
of  the  Union,  was  full  of  danger.  The 
social  grievances  of  the  land  laws  and 
the  Church  Establishment  were  intensely 
felt  by  the  people.  Tithe  murders,  as 
well  as  land  murders,  were  frequent  all 
over  the  country ;  there  were  alarming 
riots,  bloody  conflicts  of  the  peasants 
with  the  constables  or  soldiers,  burnings 
of  houses  and  ricks,  maimings  of  cattle 
— every  sort  of  mischief.  The  Lord 
Lieutenant,  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey, 
did  his  best  to  uphold  public  order  and 
to  s(K)the  the  furious  nation  under  his 
rule.  But  it  was  necessary  to  pass  a 
Coercion  Act,  with  other  such  measures, 
which  the  Chief  Secretary  had  to  intro- 
duce. In  BO  doing  Mr.  Stanley  was  often 
embroiled  with  O'Connell,  who  was  his 
bitter  opponent.  Mr.  Stanley  was  doing 
much  good  work  for  Ireland.  The  Irish 
Board  of  National  Education,  in  which 
the  Protestant  Archbishop  Whately  and 
the  Catholic  Archbishop  Murray,  with 
the  Presbyterians  of  Ulster,  could  unite 
their  efforts  to  pn)vide  an  unsectarian, 
but  not  irreligious,  system  of  teaching 
for  the  people,  was  one  of  the  acts  of  his 
official  time.  The  Irish  Board  of  Works, 
the  Shannon  navigaticm  improvements, 
and  other  useful  jx»rforraan(^es  must  also 
bo  placed  to  his  cre<lit.  He  had  nmch 
to  do  with  the  arrangements  for  c-ompon- 
satiug  the  clergy  for  the  non -col lection 
of  tithes.  lie  had  ceased  to  be  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  and  was  promoted 
to  Ih)  a  Secretary  of  State,  just  before 
the  Irish  Church  Temporalities  Bill  was 
introduced,  in  the  Session  of  1833  j  but 
he  declared,  in  the  debate  on  the  second 
reading,  that  no  one  was  more  respon- 
sible for  it  than  himself.  It  went  to  the 
abolition  of  two  archbishoprics  and  ten 
bishoprics  ;  the  paymcnit  of  Church  cess 
was  to  bo  stopped,  and  other  ecclesiasti- 
cal abuses  to  be  redressed.  Mr.  Stanley, 
while  he  still  refused  to  allow  that  any 
Church  property  could  be  directed  to 
secular  purposes,  yet  supjwrted  the 
l'l7th  clause  of  the  Bill  ;  for  he  always 
held,  with  the  other  Wliigs,  that  the 
contemplated  surplus,  thus  to  be  appro- 
priated, was  not  pro|)erty  actually  be- 
longing to  the  Church  ;  it  was  a  fund  to 
be  gained  by  an  improvement  in  the 
mode  of  leasing  episcopal  estates.  His 
consistency  was  afterwards  vindicated 
by  reference  to  this  distinction. 
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His  gpreat  achievement,  however,  as  a 
Wliig  Minister  was  the  emancipation  of 
the  negro  slaves  in  all  the  coloniea  of 
Great  Britain.  His  speech  of  May  14^ 
1833,  in  bringing  forward  that  glorious 
measure,  was  a  noble  utterance  of  gene- 
rous philanthropy  and  an  admirably 
clear  exposition  of  the  complicated  sub- 
ject.  His  ardent  indignation  was  never 
more  worthily  bestowed  than  in  de- 
nouncing the  shameful  outrages  upon 
humanity  then  practised  in  our  West 
Indian  plantations,  and  the  persistent 
evasion  or  neglect  of  protective  regula- 
tions by  the  colonial  governments.  In 
the  progress  of  the  Bill  through  Com- 
mittee, where  all  its  details  were  dis- 
cussed and  readjusted,  including  the  loan 
or  grant  of  twenty  millions  to  the 
planters  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
term  of  apprenticeship,  Mr.  Stanley  dis- 
charged a  most  laborious  duty,  in  spite 
of  manifold  opposition,  with  a  seal  that 
showed  his  heart  was  truly  in  this  work. 

In  1834  Lord  Stanley  separated  him- 
self from  the  AVhigs  on  the  question  of 
the  Irish  Church;  he,  with  Sir  James 
Graham,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and 
others,  resisting  the  proposed  appropria- 
tion of  its  surplus  revenues  to  porpoees 
of  educati(m.  He  rejected  the  overtures 
made  to  liim  by  Sir  Robert  Feel,  when 
that  statesman,  on  the  fall  of  Lord  Mel- 
bourne's Ministry,  in  1834,  undertook  to 
form  a  Government;  but  seven  years 
after,  when  these  overtures  were  re- 
newe<l,  he  accepted  them,  and  became 
Secretarv  of  State  for  the  Colonies.  Lord 
Stanley  proved  a  tower  of  strength  to 
the  Tory  party,  though  he  was  much  too 
independent  and  too  willing  to  smite 
friends  as  well  as  foes  to  make  its  leader 
feel  perfectly  at  ease  with  him.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  was  glad  of  an  excnse  to 
raise  Lord  Stanlev  before  his  time  to  the 
Uf>per  House,  and  he  had  good  reason 
for  his  distrust.  The  Repeal  of  the  Com 
Laws  could  no  longer  be  delayed,  and 
Lord  Stanley  was  bound  by  all  the  tradi- 
tions of  his  family  to  resist  Free  Trade. 
The  result  of  the  great  c<mjuucture  of 
1816  was  that  Lord  Stanley  broke  loose 
from  Peel,  and  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  Tories  rallied  round  him.  Lord 
Stanley  was  now  formally,  and  by  the 
a<lvice  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in- 
stalled in  the  leadership  of  the  Tory 
party,  and  though  in  Parliament  there 
was  a  tremendous  force  arrayed  against 
it,  he  found  in  Lord  Greorge  Bentinck 
and  Mr.  Disraeli  lieutenants  of  great 
courage  and  force  of  character,  men  who 
could  fight  a  losing  battle  with  skill  and 
keep  the  party  together.  In  1852, 
through  the  dissensions  of  their  chiefs, 
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the  Whigs  were  dborganiied,  and  Lord 
Derbj — who  had  sucmeded  to  the  title 
in  1851 — was  commanded  by  the  Qoecn 
to  form  a  GoTcmment.  He  eig'oyed  the 
Bwoetft  of  oftico  for  but  a  short  time, 
howovor.  Ho  had  a  hopeless  minority 
in  the  ilouso  of  Commons,  and  tho 
opix>sing  chiefs  in  a  few  months  agreed 
to  sink  their  difforencos  and  to  join  in  a 
coalition  of  **  all  the  talents,"  under  Lord 
Abi»nhHMi.  For  five  years  Lord  Derby 
wast  in  Opposition,  and  then  once  more, 
through  the  disseuKions  of  the  Liberal 
party,  found  himself  in  Downing-stroet. 
lie  had  now,  however,  a  stronger  Cabi- 
net, and  all  that  he  wanted  for  success 
was  a  nugority  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  Tory  Ministry  of  1858-59  made  a 
gtxMl  fight.  In  face  of  considerable  re- 
sistance they  carried  their  India  Bill, 
by  which  the  Government  of  our  most 
s])londiil  dependency  was  transferred 
fn>m  the  EiMt  India  Company  to  the 
Sovereign  ;  and  in  a  most  memorable 
dolmto  on  Lonl  Canning's  Indian  Ad- 
miniijtnititm  they  completely  routed 
their  atlversaries.  The  Colonial  Admi- 
nistration of  Sir  Edward  Lytton,  too, 
showe<l  a  vigon>us  originality,  which 
gave  gn*at  satisfaction,  and  the  attempt 
of  Mr.  Disraeli  to  carry  a  measure  of 
Parliamentary  Reform,  although  it  was 
unsucces^<ful,  extorted  the  praise  even  of 
his  op(M>nents.  The  country,  when  ap- 
pealed to,  failed  to  give  it  support.  Lord 
Falmerston  returned  to  power,  and  for 
wivcn  long  years  the  Tories  languished  in 
the  wil(l«»nM»HS. 

During  thirt  period  Lord  Derby  began 
to  show  siirns  of  advancing  age,  though 
hiif  mind,  indee<l.  gave  no  proof  of  decay. 
Ho  wiis  still  willing  to  sacrifice  himself 
for  hi.-*  party,  and  no  one  joined  more 
enrncHtly  than  he  in  its  struggles  with 
Mr.  (fla<lstone  when  the  French  Treaty 
was  under  discussion.  His  sfwechon  the 
n*iM*al  of  the  PaiM.*r  Duty  was  a  wonder 
in  itrt  way  -a  marvel  of  felicitous  state- 
ment and  cltiar  arrangement  of  financial 
detaiU,  but  it  could  give  those  who  heard 
it  no  adequate  idt«  of  his  old  style— its 
muHio,  its  fire,  its  rapidity,  its  irresistible 
dash.  In  his  youth  he  had  been  fond  of 
trnnNlntion,  and  he  now  set  himself  the 
tafik  of  trannlating  the  "  Iliad."  He  exe- 
cuted this  with  much  spirit  and  correct- 
m^sii,  and  it  was  a  work  of  which  he  had 
reason  to  be  pnmd. 

In  1866  the  Reform  BUI  of  Lord  Rus- 
sell's Government  was  n*jected,  and 
Lonl  Derby,  for  the  third  and  last  time, 
H'tumed  to  power.  During  the  next 
yttnr  the  great  Tory  chief  induced  his 
followers  to  paaa  an  Act  establishing 
Household  Saffrage;  t^  early  in  the 


following  one  he  resigned  the  direction 
of  his  Government  and  of  his  party  to 
Mr.  Disraeli,  himself  retiring  yery  much 
into  private  life,  and  content  to  serve 
rather  a.M  an  adviser  than  as  a  com- 
mander of  the  Tory  host.  He  made  a 
last  and  characteristic  speech  in  tho 
House  of  Lords  on  the  occasion  of  the 
second  reading  of  the  Irish  Church  Bill, 
which  he  vehemently  denounced. 

"  We  have  spoken  of  Lord  Derby," 
says  the  Times,  *'  chiefly  as  a  statesman. 
But,  after  all,  it  was  the  man — ever 
brilliant  and  impulsive — that  most  won 
the  adniirati(m  of  his  countrymen.  He 
was  a  splendid  specimen  of  an  English- 
man ;  and  whether  he  was  engaged  in 
furious  debate  with  demagogues,  or  in 
lowly  conversation  on  religion  with 
little  children,  or  in  parley  with  jockeys, 
while  training  Toxophilite,  or  rendering 
Homer  into  English  yerse,  or  in  stately 
Latin  discourse  as  the  Chancellor  of  his 
University,  or  in  joyous  talk  in  a  draw- 
ing-room among  ladies,  whom  he  de- 
lighted to  chaff,  or  in  caring  for  the 
needs  of  Lancashire  operatives, — there 
was  a  force  and  a  fire  about  him  that 
acted  like  a  spell.  Of  all  his  public  acts 
none  did  him  more  honour,  and  none 
made  a  deeper  impression  on  the  minds 
of  his  countrymen,  than  his  conduct  on 
the  occasion  of  the  .cotton  famine  in 
Lancashire.  No  man  in  the  kingdom 
sympathized  more  truly  than  he  with 
the  distress  of  the  poor  Lancashire  spin- 
ners, and,  perhaps,  no  man  did  so  much 
as  he  for  their  relief.  It  was  not  simply 
that  he  gave  them  a  princely  donation  : 
he  worked  hard  for  them  in  the  com- 
mittee which  was  established  in  their 
aid  ;  he  was,  indeed,  the  life  and  soul  of 
the  committee ;  and  for  months  at  that 
bitter  time  he  went  about  doing  good  by 
precept  and  example,  so  that  myriads  in 
Lancashire  now  bless  his  name.  He  will 
long  live  in  memory  as  one  of  the  most 
remarkable,  and  indeed  irresistible,  men 
of  our  time — a  man  privately  beloved 
and  publicly  admired,  who  showed  ex- 
traoidinary  cleverness  in  many  ways; 
was  the  greatest  orator  of  his  day,  and 
was  the  most  brilliant,  though  not  the 
most  successful.  Parliamentary  leader  of 
the  la.st  half-century." 

The  Eari  of  Derby  left  three  children 
— the  eldest,  Edwaid  Henry,  Lord  Stan- 
ley, Foreign  Secretary  from  1866  to  1868, 
bom  in  1826;  the  second,  the  Hon. 
Frederick  Stanley,  M.P.,  who  married  a 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  ;  and 
Lady  Emma  Charlotte,  wife  of  Colonel 
the  Hon.  W.  Talbot,  brother  to  the  Eari 
of  Shrewsbury. 
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SIR  J.  EMEESON-TENNENT. 

Sir  James  Emerson-Tennent,  Knight 
and  first  Baronet,  of  Tempo  Manor,  in 
the  county  of  Fermanagh,  who  died  sud- 
denly on   the  6th  of   March,    was   the 
third  and  only  surviving  son  of  the  late 
Mr.    William     Emerson,    of    Ardmore, 
county  Armagh,  an  eminent  merchant  at 
Belfast,  by  Sarah,  youngest  daughter  of 
the  late  Mr.  William  Arbuthnot,  of  Rock- 
ville,  in  the  county  of  Down.  He  was  bom 
at  Belfast  on  the  7th  of  April,  1794,  and 
was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
where  he  took  the  usual  degrees,  and 
ultimately  proceeded  LL.D.     Soon  after 
this   ho  travelled  abroad,   and,   among 
other  countries,  visited  Greece ;  he  was 
enthusiastic  in  the  cause  of  Greek  free- 
dom, and  while  there  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Lord   Byron.     In   1S31  ho  was 
called  to  the  Bar  at  Lincoln's-inn,  where 
he  had  entered  himself  as  a  student  by 
the   advice  and   under  the   auspices  of 
Jeremy  Bentham,  but  we  are  not  aware 
that   he  ever  practised  or  intended   to 
practise  that  profession,  as  in  the  June  of 
the  same  year  he  married  Letitia,  only 
daughter   and    heiress   of  Mr.    William 
Tennent,  a  wealthy  banker  at  Belfast, 
whose  name  and  arms  he  assumed  by 
Royal  licence   in  addition   to  his   own. 
He  entered  Parliament  as  M.P.  for  Bel- 
fast in  December,  1832,  and  was  again 
elected  in  December,  1834 ;  but  he  failed 
to  obtain  re-eloction  at  the  dissolution 
consequent  upon  the  King's  death  in  the 
summer  of  1837,  though  he  was  seated 
on  petition  in  the  following  year.     He 
was  again  returned  for  Belfast  at  the 
general  election  of  1841 ;  but  he  now 
found  the  tables  turned  upon  him,  for  a 
Parliamentary  Committee  unseated  him. 
He  regained   his  seat,  however,  in  the 
following  year,  and  held  it  until  1845, 
when,  having   held  for  some   time   the 
post  of  Secretary  to  the  India  Board,  he 
accepted  from  Sir  Robert  Peel  the  Colo- 
nial Secretaryship  of  Ceylon.     He  was 
knighted   on   his    appointment   to   this 
post,  which  he  held  until  tlie  end  of  the 
year  1850.     He  discharged  the  office  of 
Secretary  to  the  Poor- Law  Board  under 
Lord  Derby's  first  Administration  from 
February    to    November,   1852,   during 
which  year  also  he 'sat  in  Parliament  as 
M.P.  for  Lisbum.     Just  before  the  re- 
tirement of  Lord  Derby  from  office  he 
was  appointed  Permanent  Secretary  to 
the  Board  of  Trade,  an  office  from  which 
he  retired  in  1867,  in  the  February  of 
which  year  he  was  raised  to  a  baronetcy. 
Sir  James  Emerson-Tennent  was  a  de- 
puty-lieutenant for  the  counties  of  Fer- 
managh and  Sligo,  a  magistrate  for  Down, 


Antrim,  and  Fermanagh,  and  a  Knight 
Commander  of  the  Greek  Order  of  the 
Saviour.  He  was  a  frequent  contributor 
to  magazine  literature,  and  a  constant 
correspondent  of  Notes  and  Queries.  He 
was  the  author  also  of  some  works  of 
a  more  permanent  character,  among 
which  we  may  mention  his  "  Travels  in 
Greece  in  1852  ;"  his  "  Letters  from 
the  ^gean  ;"  his  "  History  of  Modem 
Greece  ;"  his  "  Belgium  in  1840 ;"  hia 
"  Essay  on  the  Copyright  of  Designs,"  a 
subject  which  he  had  studied  very  care- 
fully while  in  Parliament ;  his  "  Wine,  ita 
Use  and  Taxation ;"  his  "  Account  of  Cey- 
lon," an  admirable  and  exhaustive  work; 
and,  lastly,  his  "  History  of  Christianity 
in  Ceylon."  In  politics  Sir  James  was  a 
Conservative  of  the  English  rather  than 
of  the  Irish  type.  In  early  life,  indeed, 
he  had  been  a  Liberal  of  a  somewhat 
advanced  character,  and  he  first  entered 
Parliament  as  a  Reformer.  He  was, 
however,  one  of  those  who  went  over  to 
the  Tories  about  the  same  time  with 
Lord  Stanley,  and  during  several  Ses- 
sions his  votes  were  given  on  the  Tory 
side  ;  but  in  his  advanced  years  he  ad- 
hered to  the  policy  of  Sir  Robert  Peel ; 
and  it  was  from  Lord  Palmerston's  Go- 
vernment that  he  accepted  his  baronet<7. 
By  his  marriage  with  Miss  Tennent 
Sir  James  had  issue  one  son  and  two 
daughters. 


THE  BISHOP  OF  EXETER. 

This  remarkable  prelate  was  bom  at 
Bridge  water,  in  Somersetshire,  on  May 
6,  1778,  being  the  second  son  of  Mr. 
John  Phillpotts,  a  wholesale  brickmaker 
of  that  place,  who  afterwards  became 
landlord  of  that  old-fashioned  hotel  at 
Gloucester,  the  Bell  Inn,  once  kept  by 
the  father  of  the  Rev.  George  ^Vhitfield, 
bom  in  the  same  house.  The  elder  son 
of  Mr.  John  Phillpotts  became  M.P.  for 
Gloucester,  but  died  in  London  many 
years  ago.  Henry  Phillpotts  was  edu- 
cated at  the  College  School,  Gloucester, 
and  thence  passed  to  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Oxford,  where,  before  he  had 
attained  his  fourteenth  year,  he  was 
elected  to  a  scholarship.  In  June,  1795, 
he  took  his  degree  of  B.A.,  and  soon 
obtained  the  Chancellor's  prize  for  an 
essay  "  On  the  Influence  of  Religious 
Principle."  Within  a  few  weeks  after- 
wards he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  Mag- 
dalen College,  and  subsequently  received 
the  prize  offijred  by  the  Asiatic  Society 
for  a  Latin  panegyric  on  the  celebrated 
Oriental  scholar.  Sir  William  Jones. 
Having  taken  his  degree  of  M.A.,  Mr. 
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Fhillpotts,  in  1804|  married  Miss  Snrtees, 
a  nieoe  of  Lady  Eldon,  and  resigned  his 
fellowship  ;  he  became  one  of  the  chap- 
lains of  Dr.  Shute  Barrington,  then 
Bishop  of  Durham,  in  1806.  He  first 
distinguished  himself  in  theological  con- 
troversy by  publishing  a  defence  of  an 
episcopal  chsurge  delivered  by  Dr.  Bar- 
lington,  whoso  remarks  had  been  at- 
tacked by  Dr.  Lingard,  the  Boman 
Catholic  historian.  Throe  years  after- 
wards he  was  made  a  Prebendary  of 
Durham  Cathedral,  and  with  that  dignity 
held  the  cure  of  one  of  the  larger  parishes 
in  the  city  of  Durham  for  ten  years, 
when  he  was  preferred  to  the  rich  rec- 
tory of  Stanhope.  In  1821  Mr.  Fhillpotts 
took  his  degree  of  D.D.^  and  in  1825  he 
entered  upon  a  controversy  with  Mr. 
Charles  Butler,  the  author  of  "The  Book 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church."  Dr. 
Fhillpotts  published  his  answer  in  an 
octavo  volume,  entitled  "  Letters  to 
Charles  Butler,  Esq.,  on  the  Theological 
Parts  of  his  Book  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  with  Remarks  on  Certain  Works 
of  Dr.  Milner  and  Dr.  Lingard,  and  on 
some  parts  of  the  Evidence  of  Dr.  Doyle 
before  the  Committee  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament."  In  the  ensuing  year  Dr. 
Fhillpotts  followed  up  the  controversy 
by  the  publication  of  "  A  Supplemental 
Letter  to  Charles  Butler,  Esq.,  on  some 
parts  of  the  Evidence  given  by  the  Irish 
Roman  Catholic  Bishops,  particularly  by 
Dr.  Doyle,  before  the  Committee  of  the 
Two  Houses  of  Parliament,  in  the  Session 
of  1825 ;  and  also  on  Certain  Passages 
in  Dr.  Doyle's  Essay  on  the  Catholic 
Claims."  In  the  year  1827,  when  the 
question  of  Roman  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion occupied  so  much  public  attention, 
Dr.  Fhillpotts  published  two  "Letters 
to  Mr.  Canning,"  in  which  ho  insisted, 
as  he  had  done  before  in  a  "  Letter  to 
Earl  Grey,"  that  the  claims  of  the  Catho- 
lics to  political  enfranchisement  ought 
not  to  be.  conceded  without  "  adequate 
pocurities  for  the  Church  of  England." 
But  in  1828  he  accepted  the  Deanery  of 
Chester  from  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
who  about  that  time,  in  conjunction 
with  Sir  Robert  Peel,  made  up  his  mind 
to  grant  Catholic  emancipation.  To- 
wards the  end  of  1830  the  see  of  Exeter 
became  vacant  by  the  translation  of  Dr. 
Christopher  Bethell  to  that  of  Bangor, 
and  Dr.  Fhillpotts  was  appointed  to  fill- 
it.  As  the  income  of  the  see  was  but 
2700Z.  a  year,  he  endeavoured  to  get 
permission  to  keep  the  Rectory  of  Stan- 
hope, worth  50001.  a  year,  along  with 
his  bishopric.  This  was  refused  by  the 
Government  of  Earl  Grey,  which  had 
just  come  in;  but  the  Bishop  was  allowed 
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to  enjoy  his  Dnrham  prebend,  of  not 
much  less  value.  In  Parliament,  for 
thirty  Sessions  and  more,  he  figured  as 
a  bitter  opponent  of  the  Whig  Govern- 
ment, and  the  tone  of  his  speeches  in  the 
House  of  Lords  was  extremely  virulent. 
He  was  the  most  vehement  opponent  of 
the  Reform  Bill,  Irish  Church  Reform, 
National  Education,  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commission,  and  the  New  Poor  Law. 
In  his  diocesan  administration,  during 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  he 
involved  himself  in  manifold  contentions 
and  litigations  with  some  of  the  clergy 
and  with  some  of  the  influential  laity  of 
Devonshire,  having  his  own  notions  both 
of  ecclesiastical  discipline  and  of  the 
rights  of  patronage  and  of  presentation 
to  benefices  of  the  Church.  His  contests 
with  the  late  and  the  present  Duke  of 
Somerset,  and  with  the  Rev.  James 
Shore,  minister  of  the  Duke's  chapel -of- 
ease  at  Bridgetown,  Totnes,  were  highly 
characteristic ;  as  well  as  his  proceedings 
against  the  Rev.  H.  E.  Head,  Rector  of 
Feniton,  upon  a  charge  of  heresy,  and 
his  refusal  to  institute  the  Rev.  G.  C. 
Gorham,  Vicar  of  Brampford  Speke,  on 
the  ground  of  his  imperfect  belief  of  the 
doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration.  After 
a  vast  amount  of  litigation,  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  finally 
decided  in  favour  of  Mr.  Gorham,  and 
ordered  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  to  perform 
the  legal  act  of  his  institution.  Ho 
refused  to  do  so;  and  it  was  therefore 
performed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, Dr.  Sumner,  in  duo  execution  of 
the  law.  The  Bishop  thereupon  declared 
that  his  ecclesiasticcy^  superior  was  "  a 
fan  tor  of  heretical  tenets  j  "  that  as  such 
his  Grace  had  "forfeited  all  right  to 
Catholic  communion ; "  and  that  he,  the 
Bishop,  "  thereupon  renounced  commu- 
nion with  him."  As  to  the  Judges, 
"they  had  committed  themselves  to  a 
statement  notoriously  at  variance  with 
the  facts  of  the  case ;  their  judgment 
proceeded  on  an  utter  diaregaurd  of  the 
canons  of  the  Church;  and  their  sen- 
tence, swayed  by  other  motives  besides 
justice  and  truth,  was  a  grievous  perver- 
sion of  justice."  The  Bishop  attempted 
to  get  up  a  diocesan  synod  to  support 
him  in  resistance  to  the  law ;  but  it 
proved  a  failure,  and  he  ever  after  that 
time  refrained  from  any  conspicuous 
action  in  the  politics  of  the  Church. 

The  Bishop's  death  took  place  in  the 
ninety-second  year  of  his  age,  on  the  18th 
of  September,  at  his  marine  villa  of 
Bishopstowe,  near  Torquay,  which  had 
been  his  constant  residence.  He  had, 
about  a  fortnight  before,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  announced 
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his  intention  to  resign  his  see,  and  to 
accept  the  pension  in  that  case  provided 
by  the  late  Act  of  Parliament ;  but  had 
been  unable,  in  his  last  illness,  to  com- 
plete the  forms  of  resignation.  He  had 
taken  no  active  part  in  public  affairs 
since  1868,  when  he  delivered  his  last 
charge  to  the  clergy  of  his  diocese,  at 
his  triennial  tour  of  visitation ;  since 
which  time  he  had  lived  in  seclusion, 
having  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Trower, 
Bishop  of  Gibraltar,  to  perform  the 
episcopal  business. 

A  writer  in  the  Times  remarks,  "  From 
the  days  of  Pitt  and  Fox  down  to 
those  of  Gladstone  and  Bright  few 
Parliamentary  speakers  have  excelled 
the  late  Bishop.  Tiemey  may  have 
been  more  witty,  Canning  more  brilliant, 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  more  philosophi- 
cal, and  Brougham  more  sarcastic,  Lord 
Derby  may  be  more  of  an  orator,  but 
they  never  surpassed  Bishop  Phillpotts 
in  his  general  command  of  all  these 
qualities,  and  in  readiness  and  dexterity 
in  debate.  He  was  never  at  a  loss  either 
for  words  or  for  matter ;  and,  thoroughly 
master  of  every  subject  that  he  took  up, 
he  surprised  those  who  thought  that  the 
man  who  wielded  the  jxjn  of  controversy 
so  well  would  prove  an  ordinary  mortal 
when  ho  passed  within  the  portals  of  the 
House  of  Peers." 


f/eld-maeshal  viscount 

GOUGH. 

The  Bight  Hon.  Sir  Hugh  Gough, 
first  Viscount  Gough,  of  Goojerat,  in  the 
Puiyaub,  and  of  the  city  of  Limerick; 
and  Baron  Gough,  of  Chin-Koan-Foo  in 
China,  and  of  Maharajporo  and  the 
Sutlej  in  the  East  Indies,  in  the  Peerage 
of  the  United  Kingdom ;  and  a  Baronet ; 
K.P.,  G.C.B.,  G.C.S.I.,  P.C,  a  Field- 
Marshal  in  the  Army,  Colonel  of  the 
Royal  Horse  Guards  (Blue),  and  Colonel- 
in-Chief  of  the  60th  Bifles,  who  died  on 
the  2nd  of  March,  at  his  residence,  St. 
Helen's,  Booterstown,  near  Dublin,  was 
a  descendant  of  the  Right  Rev.  Francis 
Gough,  Bishop  of  Limerick  in  1626,  and 
was  the  fourth  son  of  George  Gough, 
Esq.,  of  Woodstown,  in  the  county  of 
Limerick,  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the 
Limerick  Militia,  by  his  wife,  Letitia, 
daughter  of  the  late  Thomas  Btmbury, 
Esq.,  of  Lisnevagh  and  Moyle,  in  the 
county  of  Carlow.  He  was  bom  Nov. 
3,  1779.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  young 
Hugh  Gk>agh  obtained  a  commission  in 
his  father's  regiment  of  Militia,  fix)m 
which  he  was  transferred  to  the  Line, 
his  oommission  as    an  Ensign  in  the 
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army  dating  from  the  7th  of  Angnst, 
1794,  and  that  of  Lieutenant  a  month  or 
two  later.  His  first  regiment  was  the 
119th  Foot,  on  the  disbanding  of  which 
he  passed  into  the  78th  Highlanders, 
which  he  joined  in  1795  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  in  time  to  take  part  in  the 
capture  of  that  place  and  in  that  of  the 
Dutch  fleet  in  Saldanha  Bay.  We  next 
find  him  serving  in  the  87th  (the  Royal 
Irish  Fusiliers)  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
present  at  the  attack  on  Porto  Rico  and 
the  capture  of  Surinam,  and  taking  part 
in  the  brigand  war  in  St.  Lucia.  He 
had  already  gained  a  high  reputation 
for  soldierlike  ability  when,  in  1809,  he 
proceeded  to  the  Peninsula,  to  join  the 
army  imder  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
As  Major  he  had  the  temporary  com- 
mand of  his  regiment,  then  before  Oporto, 
and  at  its  head  took  a  brilliant  part  in 
the  operations  by  which  Soult  was  dis- 
lodged. In  the  battle  of  Talavera  he 
was  severely  wounded  in  the  side  by  a 
shell  while  charging  the  enemy,  and  he 
had  his  horse  shot  under  him.  His  con- 
duct in  this  action  was  so  distinguished 
that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  subsequently 
reconmiended  him  for  promotion  to  a 
lieutenant -colonelcy,  urging,  sdso,  that 
his  commission  should  be  antedated  from 
the  date  of  his  despatch,  and  it  is  re- 
marked in  Hart's  Army  Listj  in  reference 
to  this  fact,  that  Hugh  Gough  was  the 
first  officer  who  ever  received  brevet 
rank  for  services  performed  in  the  field 
at  the  head  of  a  regiment.  The  next 
battle  in  which  he  took  part  was  that  of 
Barossa,  where  the  corps  he  commuided 
had  a  large  share  in  securing  the  fortunes 
of  the  day.  Among  the  spoils  of  battle 
was  an  eagle  with  a  collar  of  gold,  which 
was  captured  from  the  8th  regiment  of 
the  enemy's  light  infantry,  and  which 
has  ever  since  been  borne  as  an  honour- 
able achievement  on  the  colours  of  the 
Royal  Irish.  We  next  find  him  taking 
part  in  the  defence  of  Tarifa,  where  the 
portcullis  tower  and  rampart,  as  the 
post  of  danger,  were  entrusted  to  him 
and  his  regiment,  and  w^here  they  greatly 
distinguished  themselves  in  repulsing 
the  final  attack  of  the  enemy,  and  com- 
pelling him  to  raise  the  siege.  It  is 
almost  needless  to  add  that  the  Royal 
Irish  and  their  gallant  leader  were  men- 
tioned in  terms  of  high  praise  in  the 
General's  despatches.  Their  conduct 
was  scarcely  less  distinguished  at  Vit- 
toria,  where  the  87th  captured  the  b&ton 
of  Marshall  Jourdan.  At  Nivelle  Grough 
was  again  severely  wounded,  and  was 
rewarded  for  his  gallantry  with  the  Qold 
Cross,  and  shortly  afterwards  reoeived 
the  Order  of  St.  Charles  from  the  King 
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of  SfMun.  Fdr  hii  icrfioei  at  Tari&  ftud 
olsewhere  his  ooiintryiiieii,  pond  of  him 
as  an  Irishman,  presented  him  with  the 
flreedom  of  the  city  of  Doblin  and  with 
a  sword  of  considorable  value. 

Returning  to  England  at  the  end  of 
the  war,  ho  cigojed  a  brief  respite  from 
military  duties ;  after  which  he  was  sent 
to  take  the  command  of  the  22nd  Foot, 
then  stationed  in  the  South  of  Ireland. 
At  the  same  time  he  discharged  the 
duties  of  a  magistrate  during  a  period  of 
great  excitement  and  disturbance.  In 
1830,  at  the  age  of  fifly^>ne,  he  attained 
the  rank  of  field-officer,  and  seren  years 
later  he  was  called  again  into  actire 
service  in  a  part  of  the  world  whence  he 
did  not  return  until  he  had  gathered  a 
plentiful  crop  of  laurels.  Not  long  aAer 
he  had  proceeded  to  India,  in  order  to 
take  the  command  of  the  Mysore  Division 
of  the  army,  difficulties  arose  at  Canton, 
which  required  the  presence  of  an  able 
and  energetic  General  in  China.  We 
need  not  enter  into  a  history  of  the 
events  which  led  to  the  attack  on  Canton, 
but  we  will  recapitulate  Gough*s  services 
in  China  in  the  eloquent  words  of  Lord 
Dcrbv  (then  Loni  Stanley),  spoken  in 
his  place  in  Parliament : — 

"  I  turn  much  more  gladly  to  contem- 
plate  the  triumphant  position  in  which 
England  and  the  British  forces  then 
stood.  A  force  consisting  of  4500 elfbc- 
tive  men,  under  Sir  U.  Gough;  a  fleet 
of  73  sail,  including  one  line-of-battle 
ship ;  16  vessels  of  war  of  diflbrent 
descriptions,  and  10  war  steamers,  had 
forced  their  unassisted  way,  conquering 
as  they  went,  up  this  mighty  and  un- 
known stream,  the  Yangtze- Kiang,  and 
penetrated  for  a  distance  of  170  miles  to 
the  centre  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  They 
had  achieved  the  conquest  of  towns  and 
fortresses  mounting  in  all  above  2000 
guns,  which  they  had  captured  or  de- 
stroyed, including  Amoy,  Chnsan.  Cha- 
pou.  Voosung,  and  Shanghai.  They  had 
subdued  cities  containing  a  population 
varying  from  1,000,000  down  to  60,000 
or  70,000.  They  had  continually  routed 
armies  four  or  five,  and  sometimes  ten 
times  their  own  number;  and  thev  had 
done  all  this  at  a  groat  distance  from 
their  own  resources,  and  in  the  heart  of 
an  enemy's  dominions,  half  across  the 
globe  from  their  own  native  country. 
In  tho  course  of  all  these  proceedings 
they  had  maintained  not  only  constant 
and  uninterrupted  gallant  ry. but  a  soldier- 
like  temperance  and  discipline,  which 
n>flected  on  them  a  glory  of  the  purest 
character— on  them  and  on  their  leaders. 
Sir  II.  Gough  and  Sir  W.  Parkor  i  and  now 
at  length  they  had  enabled  her 


Plenipotentiary,  at  the  head  of  a  power- 
All  fleet  and  a  highly  disciplined  army, 
to  dictate  peace  on  the  terms  prescribed 
by  his  Sovereign,  and  had  obtained  thia 
peace  on  terms  of  perfect  equality  at  the 
hands  of  the  Emperor  of  China." 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of 
Xankin,  in  1842,  when  the  British  troops 
were  withdrawn,  Sir  Hugh  Gough  was 
created  a  baronet,  and  invested  with  the 
Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath.  He  also  re- 
ceived the  thanks  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  and  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany,  for  his  Chinese  services,  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  proposing  the  vote  in  the 
Lords,  and  Lord  Stanley  in  the  Commons. 

In  August,  1848,  Sir  Hugh  Gough  was 
appointed  to  the  post  of  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Forces  in  India.  Here,  too, 
he  well  sustained  the  reputation  he  had 
achieved  in  the  West  Indies,  the  Penin- 
sula, and  China.  He  reached  India  in 
troublous  times,  but  having  gained  the 
two  important  victories  of  Mahangpora 
and  Punniar,  Lord  Ellenborough  wai 
enabled  to  dictate  a  peace  under  the 
walls  of  Gwalior.  His  next  important 
operations  were  against  the  Sikhs  in  the 
Pui\jaub,  where  he  was  ably  seconded  by 
his  gallant  Peninsular  comrade — whio 
then  held  the  Governor-Generalship— 
the  late  Lord  Hardinge.  The  Sikhs  had 
long  shown  signs  of  intended  mischief, 
and  in  1845  they  forced  on  a  mptnra 
with  the  Indian  Government,  and  crossed 
the  Sutlej  in  vast  numbers.  The  Qo- 
vemor-General  had  a  soldier's  heart 
within  him,  but  he  remembered  that  he 
held  the  supreme  civil  command,  and 
that  the  command  of  the  troopa  belonged 
as  of  right  to  his  old  companion  in  arms. 
Sir  Hugh  Grough,  under  whom,  however, 
he  volunteered  to  serve.  Gough  ooo- 
sented,  and,  ably  supported  by  Lord 
Hardinge,  gave  battle  to  the  Sikhs  at 
Moodkce,  on  the  18th  of  December,  and 
on  the  21st  at  Feroseshah,  where  he 
carried  by  assault  the  intrenched  camp 
of  the  enemy,  with  ammunition,  stores, 
and  seventy  pieces  of  cannon.  This  he 
followed  up  by  a  third  and  even  man 
decisive  victory,  that  of  Sobraon,  on  the 
Sutlej,  which  was  speedily  followed  by 
tho  total  rout  of  the  Sikhs  and  a  peace 
dictated  on  our  own  terms  before  Lahore. 
The  Sikhs  having  laid  down  their  arms, 
it  was  hoped  for  ever.  Sir  Hugh  Gough 
was  created  a  peer  in  April,  1846,  as 
Baron  Gough,  of  Chinkinfoo  in  China, 
and  of  Mahangpore  and  the  Sutlej  in  the 
Eajit  Indies,  in  the  peerage  of  the  Unitad 
Kingdom.  But  the  Sikhs,  though  sub- 
dued for  the  time,  were  not  oonqnerad. 
In  1848  the  ashes  of  the  Sikh  wvr  brake 
oat  into  flame  again,  and  Lord  Googh 
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was  forced  onoo  more  to  take  the  field. 
With  the  dash  and  energy  of  a  fiar 
younger  man  he  went  out  to  meet  them, 
and  defeated  them  a  fourth  time  at  Bam- 
nuggur,  and  again  at  the  sanguinary 
and  indecisive  battle  of  Chillianwallah. 
His  crowning  victory  was  at  Goojerat, 
where  the  Sikh  power  was  finally  and 
decisively  broken,  and  the  fugitives  were 
pursued  by  Sir  Walter  Gilbert  beyond 
the  Indus,  and,  outmarched  as  well  as 
defeated,  had  to  lay  down  their  arms. 

Upon  Lord  Gough's  return  to  England 
he  was  advanced  to  a  viscounty,  by  the 
title  of  Viscount  Gough  of  Goojerat  in  the 
Punjaub,  and  of  the  City  of  Limerick ;  at 
the  same  time  he  again  received  the  thanks 
of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  together 
with  a  pension  of  20001.  a  year  for  him- 
self and  his  two  next  successors  in  the 
peerage.  The  East  India  Company  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  the  Imperial  Legis- 
lature, voting  him  their  thanks  and 
settling  on  him  a  corresponding  pension ; 
and  the  City  of  London  conferred  on  him 
its  freedom. 

From  that  date  Lord  Grough  saw  no 
active  service;  but  the  nation  did  not 
forget  him.  He  was  appointed  Colonel - 
in-Chief  of  the  60th  Rifles  in  1854,  in 
the  following  year  ho  succeeded  Lord 
Eaglan  as  Colonel  of  the  Royal  Horse 
Guards,  and  in  the  year  1856  he  was 
sent  to  the  Crimea  to  represent  Her 
Majesty  on  the  occasion  of  the  investi- 
ture of  Marshal  Pelissier  and  a  large 
number  of  our  own  and  of  the  French 
ofiicers  with  the  insignia  of  the  Bath. 
In  1857  he  was  installed  a  Knight  of 
the  Order  of  St.  Patrick,  being  the  first 
knight  who  did  not  hold  an  Irish  peerage. 
In  1859  he  was  sworn  a  Privy  Councillor; 
in  1861  he  was  nominated  a  Knight 
Grand  Commander  of  the  Star  of  India, 
and  was  appointed  to  the  honorary 
colonelcy  of  the  London  Irish  Rifle 
Volunteers  ;  in  November,  1862,  he  re- 
ceived the  latest  reward  of  a  long  life 
spent  in  the  service  of  his  country  in  the 
shape  of  a  Field-Marshal's  b4ton.  It 
may  be  safely  said,  in  conclusion,  that 
since  Lord  Combermere  was  taken  from 
us  no  more  brilliant  name  has  passed 
from  the  Army  List  than  that  of  Field- 
Marshal  Viscount  Gough. 

Lord  Gough  married  in  1807  Frances 
Maria,  daughter  of  General  Stephens, 
but  was  left  a  widower  some  five  or  six 
years  ago.  By  her  he  had  four  daughters 
(one  of  them  the  wife  of  the  Governor  of 
Malta,  Lieutenant -General  Sir  Patrick 
Grant,  G.C.B.),  and  also  an  only  son. 
By  his  second  wife,  who  was  a  Miss 
Arbuthnot,  he  had  issue  a  youthful 
family. 


MADAME  GBISI. 


Giulia  Grisi,  who  died  on  the  25th  of 
November,  at  the  Hotel  du  Nord,  Berlin, 
after  a  short  but  severe  attack  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs,  was  the  daughter 
of  Gaetano  Grisi,  an  officer  of  Engineers 
under  Napoleon,  and  was  bom  at  Milan 
in  1812,  others  state  1806.  She  was  the 
younger  sister  of  Giuditta  Grisi  (for 
whom  Bellini  composed  the  part  of 
Romeo,  in  his  opera,  I  Capuletti  e  i  Mon- 
tecchif  and  Rossini  his  opera  Bianco  e  Feb- 
Hero) — ^also  a  singer  of  some  note  ;  and 
her  aunt  was  Josephine  Grassini,  in  her 
day  almost  as  famous  as  her  niece  be- 
came subsequently.  Giulia' s  birthday 
was  the  22nd  of  May,  the  fete  of  St. 
Giulia ;  hence  her  baptismal  name. 

Her  earliest  instructors  were,  succes- 
sively, her  sister  Giuditta ;  Filippo  Celli, 
afterwards  resident  professor  of  singing 
in  London ;  Madame  Boccabadati  ;  and 
Giuglielmi,  son  of  the  once  popular  com- 
poser of  that  name.  At  the  age  of  seven- 
teen, at  Bologna,  she  made  her  first  ap- 
pearance in  public,  as  Emma,  in  Rossini's 
Zelmira.  The  composer  of  that  ui\ju8tly 
forgotten  opera  seria,  who  was  present, 
took  more  than  conmion  interest  in  the 
youthful  aspirant.  Giulia's  voice  was 
at  that  time  a  low  tnezzo  soprano^  and 
Rossini  prophesied  for  her  a  "  faturo 
brillante."  Youth,  uncommon  personal 
attractions,  a  beautiful  voice,  and  indi- 
cations already  of  that  stage  talent 
afterwards  so  remarkably  developed, 
combined  to  obtain  a  reception  for  their 
possessor  more  hearty  and  unanimously 
favourable  than  often  falls  to  the  lot  of 
a  debutante. 

Her  success  at  Bologna  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  impresario,  Lanari,  who 
induced  her  to  accept  a  six  years'  en- 
gagement for  the  Pergola  at  Florence, 
where  she  made  her  first  appearance,  as 
Giulietta,  in  Bellini's  opera  already 
named — ^her  sister,  Giuditta,  sustaining 
the  character  of  Romeo.  At  Florence 
she  created  a  sensation  almost  unparal- 
leled, and  was  the  toast  at  every  cafS  as 
"  La  perletta  dei  cantatrici !"  From  the 
Tuscan  capital  she  went  to  Milan,  being 
engaged  by  Crivelli,  agent  for  Merelli, 
then  manager  of  the  Soala,  where  Pasta 
was  reigning  prima  donna  assolutaf 
and  where  Vincenzo  Bellini  was  com- 
posing  an  opera  for  that  most  renowned 
of  lyric  tragedians.  At  Milan  she  made 
her  debut  as  Medora,  in  K  Corsaro,  an 
opera  founded  upon  Lord  Byron's  welU 
known  poem — ^with  music  by  Pacini. 
One  of  Giulia's  warmest  admnrers  was 
BeUini,  who,  just  then  preparing  Norma 
for  Pasta,  instinotively  recognized  in  the 
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joong  stranger  the  be^n  ideal  of  hie 
Adalgisa.  The  now  oniTereellj  cele- 
brated opera  was  produoed  at  the  Soala, 
on  January  1  (thefite  of  Santo  Stefano), 
1832,  with  Patfta,  Donxelli,  and  Oinlia 
Griai  in  the  thive  principal  characters.  It 
is  worth  remarking  that  the  first  act  was 
a  completo  jiaaat ;  and  that  it  was  not  till 
the  duet  between  Norma  and  Adalgisa 
("  I)eh,  cont^")  that  the  audience  began 
to  applaud.  The  somewhat  common^ 
pla^v  c|uick  movement  which  terminates 
this  duet  created  extraordinary  enthn- 
siaitm  ;  and  this  so  angered  Pasta  that 
she  turned  to  Grisii  and  exclaimed,  eon- 
temptuouMlv,  within  hearing  of  the  au- 
dience, **  Ecco  i  conoscitori"  But  ttom. 
that  point  to  the  end  all  went  off  well ; 
and  Xorrna  was  an  unequivocal  suoooss. 
It  is  more  than  likely  that  to  the  forty 
representations  which  ensued,  with  Ma- 
dame Pasta  as  the  Druidoss,  we  owe  the 
Norma  which  for  a  very  long  time  uphold 
the  n*putatiun  of  Grisi  more  than  per- 
haps any  of  her  other  impersonations — 
not  excepting  even  Anna  Bolcna  (in 
which,  at  Milan,  slio  also  played  Jane 
8i*yinour,  to  Pasta's  Queen),  Semiramide, 
and  Lucn*zia  Borgia.  That  Grisi's  Nor- 
ma anfl  Anna  Bolena  were  closely  mo- 
delletl  ufion  the  Norma  and  Anna  Bolena 
of  I'asta  (who  was  first  to  introduce 
thene  operas  to  London,  at  the  King's 
Theatre—  Anna  Bolena  in  1831,  Norma 
in  1833)  has,  by  connoisseurs,  been  unani- 
mously admitted. 

The  Hix  yearn'  engagement  contracted 
with  Lanari  (who  had  transferred  his 
riifhts  to  Men*lli)  was  not  precisely  ful- 
tillfil.  The  young  prima  dAmna,  im- 
patient of  control,  and  UOieving  that 
higher  di^Ktiiiies  awaittnl  her  than  thotH* 
held  out  by  her  ain^*ement  with  the  wily 
Flon'ntino,  e^'iiiNnl  to  PuHh,  under  cir- 
cumstamxM  of  great  difficulty,  aiiil 
which  only  the  most  indomitable 
r<»urugi*  and  iM'rseyerance  could  possibly 
have  surmounted.  (hice  across  the 
fn>ntier,  she  li*ft  Imth  Ijanari  and  Merelli 
without  retlrens.  At  Paris  she  met  her 
nunt  Madame  (iramiini,  and  her  sister 
(fiuilittii.  KoMsini,  at  that  time,  in  c«>- 
oiM>nition  with  MM.  K4ilN»rt  and  Seve- 
rini,  fluiN'rinteudinir  the  business  of  the 
Italian  ()(i(*rH  (Kue  Kavart),  concluded 
an  engiiin>mcMit  with  his  old  prtttAjie  for 
a  s(*riei«  Iff  years  ;  and  (i iulia  (irisi  made 
her  «lrhut  iiefore  the  not  easily  satisfied 
Pnrimnns  in  the  great  Italian  master^s 
own  opera,  Semiramide^  with  a  succen 
by  many  still  vividly  borne  in  mind. 
At  Paris,  later,  durintr  this  first  seniw)n, 
(fiuliii  appeared  in  /  CapuMti  e  i  Jlon- 
Urrhi,  of  Bellini ;  in  iMm  Giovanni  (as 
Zerlina,  with   Bnbini  as  Ottario,  and 
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Tambnrini  as  the  hero)  ;  in  Anna  Bolena, 
and  in  other  works.  In  the  autumn  of 
1833,  after  six  months'  leisure  devoted 
assiduotisly  to  study,  she  again  came  to 
Paris,  playing  Bomna  in  the  Barhiere 
(Bossini's,  of  course),  with  Bubini  as  the 
Count,  and  Tamburini  as  the  Barber; 
La  Oazta  Ladra,  in  which  opera,  as  Ni- 
netta,  she  won  a  signal  triumph ;  in  Don 
Giovanni  (this  time  as  Donna  Anna,  the 
Zerlina  being  Madame  Ungher),  &o. 
The  groat  event,  however,  of  Grisi's  se- 
cond soaacm  in  Paris  was  the  production 
of  Bellini's  last  opera,  I  Pwritani  (little 
more  than  half  a  year  after  the  pioduo- 
tion  of  I  Puritani  Bellini  died) — com- 
posed expressly  for  Bubini,  Tamburini, 
Lablache,  and  herself,  and  performed 
with  a  success  which  Bossini  himself  has 
commemorated  in  a  letter  to  be  cited 
again  and  again  for  its  critioal  acumen 
and  its  wit. 

But  Grisi's  career  in  Paris  has  less 
interest  for  us  than  her  career  in  Lon- 
don, where  her  first  appearance  took 
place  at  the  old  theatre  in  the  Hay- 
market  on  the  8th  of  April,  1834,  as 
Ninotta,  in  La  Giuxa  Ladra,  with  Bubini 
as  Giannetto,  Zuchelli  as  Fernando  Vil- 
labella  (afterwards  one  of  Tamburini's 
most  famous  characters),  and  Tamburini 
as  the  magistrate.  On  this  memorable 
occasion  sho  gave  unqualified  satisfiM}- 
tion  both  as  a  singer  and  an  actress. 

Grisi's  next  parts  at  the  King's 
Theatre  were  Anna  Bolena ;  Desdemona, 
in  Otello ;  Elena,  in  the  Donna  del  Lago; 
Pamina,  in  VAtsedio  di  Corinto  (Boe- 
sini);  the  heroine  of  Donixetti's  Robert 
/Vreretu;  Bosina,  in  the  Barhiere  di 
Sitnglia ;  Amina,  in  the  Somnambula ; 
and  Semiramide.  After  h^  Semira- 
mido  it  was  unanimously  admitted  that 
**  Pasta  having  retired,  her  only  suo- 
cossr>r  was  Grisi." 

Grisi's  career  in  liondon  may  be  fairly 
comprised  within  the  period  that  elapsed 
between  the  year  of  her  first  appear- 
ance, 1831,  and  185-1,  the  year  of  her  so- 
calltHl  "farewell  performances,"  pre- 
vious to  her  engagement  with  Signer 
Mario,  to  sing  in  the  United  Statee 
of  America.  During  this  period  sho 
vinite<l  us  every  year,  successively, 
except  in  the  year  1812.  We  have  enu- 
merated many  of  the  parts  in  which  her 
greatest  triumphs  were  achieved ;  but 
to  Ninetta,  Anna  Bolena,  Deedemona, 
Elvira,  Elena,  Pamina,  Semiramide, 
Donna  Anna,  Bosina,  Ac.,  we  have  to 
add  Lucrezia  Borgia  (which,  in  1889, 
first  bn)ught  forward  Signer  Mario,  who 
played  (ionnaro  to  the  heroine  of  Ma- 
dame Grisi);  Norina  (in  Dtm  FaeqmU, 
produced  at  Her  Mijetty'a  Theatre  in 
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1843)  ;  Susanna,  in  the  Nozze  di  Figaro ; 
Pamina  {II  Flauto  Magico)  ;  Leonora  (II 
Trovatore);  Leonora  (La  Favorita);  and 
Valentine  (the  Huguenots) — ^with  others, 
including  several  characters  in  the  operas 
of  Verdi,  too  numerous  to  specify.  It  is 
no  disloyalty  to  the  illustrious  songstress 
to  say  that,  from  the  year  1854,  when  she 
played  successively  for  her  "farewell" 
performances  Norma,  Lucrezia,  Norina, 
Leonora  (La  Favorita)^  and  Valentine 
(Norina  and  Lucrezia  twice) ,  her  powers 
began  slowly  and  gradually  to  decline  j 
and  that  when  essaying  such  characters 
as  Fides  in  the  Prophete  she  overesti- 
mated her  means  and  mistook  her  voca- 
tion. Nor  need  we  dwell  upon  the  fact 
that  after  she  had  more  than  once  said 
"  Addio !  "  to  the  public,  she  was  per- 
petually coming  back  again,  happy  in 
being  allowed  to  sing  before  her  old 
worshippers,  in  a  concert -room,  even  the 
simple  ballad  of  "  Home,  sweet  Home." 
When  we  remember  what  she  really  did 
— that,  besides  all  we  have  recorded, 
she  held  her  own  against  Sontag  and 
Persiani,  each,  as  many  believed,  in  her 
particular  way,  incomparable  ;  that  her 
performances  in  La  So^rniamhula  (1835) 
divided  public  opinion  as  to  whether 
Malibran  or  Grisi  waa  the  best  Amina ; 
that  in  1847  and  1848  she  was  the 
stronghold  of  the  Eoyal  Italian  Opera, 
Covent  Garden,  in  the  very  blaze  of 
Jenny  Lind's  popularity  —  although 
Jenny  Lind  was  a  novelty,  bearing  a 
charm  with  her  on  that  account  alone, 
while  Grisi  had  seen  many  years  of  ar- 
duous service ;  that,  in  addition  to  her 
own  personal  achievements,  by  constant 
precept  and  example,  she  taught  Signer 
Mario,  once  no  actor  at  all,  to  be  a 
greater  and  more  universal  actor  even 
than  herself;  that  of  all  the  artists 
remembered  in  our  generation  she  was, 
perhaps,  the  one  who  most  rarely  dis- 
appointed the  public  under  any  pretext 
whatever;  and  last,  and  most  remark- 
able, that  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  at 
least  she  maintained,  not  only  her  ar- 
tistic supremacy,  but  her  personal  popu- 
larity,— we  must  admit  that  when  speak- 
ing of  Giulia  Grisi  the  future  chronicler 
of  the  records  of  the  Opera  will  have 
to  describe  a  rare  phenomenon — one, 
indeed,  in  a  thousand.  There  are  cer- 
tain striking  features  in  every  one  of 
her  impersonations,  to  forget  which 
is  utterly  impossible  for  those  who  are 
able  to  feel  and  appreciate  such  traits  in 
the  exhibition  of  vocal  and  dramatic  art 
as  can  proceed  from  genius  alone. 
Madame  Grid  was  twice  married ;  on 
the  seoond  oooaaion  to  Signer  Mario,  by 
whom  she  had  four  children. 


MB.  JUSTICE  HAYES. 


The  Hon.  Sir  George  Hayes,  S.L.,  a 
Justice  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench, 
whose  death,  after  an  awfully  sudden 
illness,  occurred  on  the  24th  of  Novem- 
ber, at  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel, 
was  the  son  of  S.  Hayes,  Esq.,  and  was 
bom  in  1801.  He  was  educated  at 
Highgate  School,  and  subsequently  at 
the  Roman  Catholic  College  of  St.  Ed- 
mund's, Herts.  He  was  called  to  the 
Bar  by  the  Hon.  Society  of  the  Middle 
Temple  in  1830,  and  went  the  Midland 
Circuit,  where,  and  in  Westminster  Hall, 
he  attained  a  bigh  position  as  a  sound  and 
accomplished  lawyer.  He  was  made  a 
Serjeant-at-Law  in  1856,  and  got  a 
patent  of  precedence  in  1861.  He  was 
also  Recorder  of  Leicester.  Having 
latterly  been  the  leader  of  the  Midland 
Circuit,  he  was  raised  to  the  Judicial 
Bench  in  1868,  to  the  marked  satisfac- 
tion of  the  whole  legal  profession.  Sir 
George  Hayes  had  won  all  hearts  to  him, 
for  he  was  truly  a  man  of  a  gentle  spi- 
rit and  a  geniaJ  soul.  His  thoroughly 
honourable  bearing,  his  constant  and 
unvarying  kindness  of  disposition,  and 
his  social  and  most  agreeable  manners, 
made  him  a  universal  favourite ;  and  his 
sudden  and  sad  demise  was  a  subject  of 
deep  regret  to  both  the  Bar  and  the 
Bench.  Mr.  Justice  Hayes  was  the 
author  of  several  very  wittjjeuw  d*Sspritj 
legal  and  political ;  but,  from  his  retir- 
ing nature,  few  of  them  got  into  print. 
His  lordship  married,  in  1839,  Sophia 
Anne,  daughter  of  John  Hill,  Esq.,M.D., 
of  Leicester,  and  left  issue. 


MR.  E.  JONES. 

Ernest  Jones,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-law, 
who  died  somewhat  suddenly  at  his  resi- 
dence, in  Wellington-street,  Higher 
Broughton,  Manchester,  on  the  26th  of 
January,  was  the  son  of  Major  Jones, 
aide-de-camp  to  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land (the  late  King  of  Hanover),  and 
was  godson  of  that  monarch.  He  was 
bom  and  educated  in  Grermany,  and 
achieved  distinction  at  the  College  of  St. 
Michael,  Lnneburg.  He  was  called  to  the 
Bar  by  the  Hon.  Society  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  April  19,  1844.  He  was  much 
devoted  to  literature  and  politics.  He 
wrote  a  romance,  entitled  "  The  Wood- 
spirit,"  which  appeared  with  success  in 
1841.  He  also  contributed  to  the  MetrO' 
poUtan  and  other  magazines.  He  joined 
the  Chartist  movement  in  1846,  and  be- 
came its  leader.  During  this  period  he 
issued  the  Ldbowrer,  Notes  of  the  People, 
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and  other  periodioalt,  and  a  newipaper 
called  the  PeopU$  Paper,  which  was  the 
organ  of  the  Chartitti,  and  was  con- 
tinued for  eight  years.  He  contested 
Halifax  in  1947,  and  Nottingham  in  1853 
and  1857.  He  was  tried,  in  1848,  for  a 
seditious  speech,  and  sentenced  to  two 
years*  solitary  confinement.  After  his 
liberation  he  rejoined  the  Northern 
Circuit,  and  obtained  much  practice  and 
credit  there.  Had  he  lived  he  would 
probably  have  represented  Manchester 
in  Parliament.  His  other  literary  works 
were  "  The  Revolt  of  Hindoetan,"  **  The 
Battle  Day,"  *'  The  Painter  of  Florence," 
*'The  Emperor*8  Vigil,"  "  Beldagon 
Church,"  and  "  Corayda."  It  is  well 
known  that,  in  the  course  of  his  career, 
Mr.  Jones  refhsed  an  offer  from  a  family 
connexion  that  he  should  retire  fit>m 
political  life  in  consideration  of  his  be- 
becoming  the  inheritor  of  a  large  pro- 
perty. This  and  other  incidents  showed 
him  to  be  thoroughly  enthusiastic  and 
sincoro  in  the  public  advocacy  of  his 
political  convictions,  which  he  retained 
unmodified  to  the  last.  His  whole  life 
was,  indeed,  one  of  earnestness  and  self- 
sacrifice  in  n»gard  to  the  cause  he  had 
adopted.  A  ft*w  days  before  his  death  a 
ballot  had  taken  place  at  Manchester,  by 
which  Mr.  Jonem  was  selected  in  preJI^- 
enco  to  Mr.  Milner  (libson  as  a  candidate 
for  the  representation  of  that  town.  Mr. 
Jones  married  Miss  Atherley,  the  scion  of 
an  old  and  highly  respectable  Cumber- 
land family. 


M.  DE  LAMARTINE. 

Alphonso  de  Lamartine,  who  died  on 
the  28th  of  February,  was  bom  at  Ma^n 
in  1790.  His  father  was  an  officer  of 
cavalry,  and  his  mother  was  grand- 
daughter of  a  laily,  Madame  des  Roys, 
who  had  ))olongvd  to  the  household  of  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans.  During  the  worst 
part  of  the  Revolutionary  period  the 
family  lived  in  complete  retirement.  The 
first  notions  of  education  he  received 
were  from  his  mother ;  he  completed  his 
studies  at  the  College  of  Belley,  which 
was  then  directed  by  the  Jesuits.  He 
set  out  for  Italy  towards  the  last  years 
<if  the  Empire.  On  his  return,  afVer  an 
absence  of  a  few  months,  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Talma,  and  conceived  the 
idea  of  writing  a  drama  for  the  theatre,  i 
in  which  the  g^roat  tragedian  should  ' 
figure.  The  attempt  was  made,  but  his  { 
talent  was  still  less  dramatic  than 
Byron's,  and  the  pieoe  he  composed  was 
never  presented  to  the  public.  In  1813 
ho  sM  out  again  for  Italy.     His  fiunily 
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were  Legitimist;  he  fiilly  shared  their 
devotion  to  the  old  Monarchy  ;  and  firom 
the  preface  which  he  subsequently  pre- 
fixed to  his  "  Meditations,"  his  hatred  to 
the  Empire  and  to  Imperial  Institutions 
was  most  intense,  and  existed  to  the 
last,  or,  at  least,  to  a  very  late  period. 

It  was  at  Florence  that  Lamartine 
heard  of  the  downfall  of  the  Government 
he  professed  to  hate  so  much.  He  re- 
turned in  all  haste  to  France,  offered  his 
services  to  his  legitimate  King,  and  soon 
obtained  a  commission  in  the  Royal 
Body  g^uard.  His  military  career  was  not, 
however,  long ;  it  closed  with  the  second 
fall  of  the  Emperor.  It  was  in  1820  that 
he  first  became  known  as  a  poet,  by  his 
'*  Mutations  Po^tiques,"  for  which  he 
had  found  great  difficulty  in  getting  a 
publisher.  It  was  printed  in  the  moat 
modest  form,  but  in  a  short  time  excited 
universal  admiration,  for  it  introduced 
a  new  and  original  style  in  the  lyric 
poetry  of  France.  Napoleon  had  en- 
riched the  nation  he  had  governed  with 
an  excess  of  military  renown  and  tezri- 
torial  aggrandisement,  but  the  Empire 
was  singulariy  barren  in  literary  glory. 
Under  that  hard  and  stem  rule  poetij 
and  eloquence  could  find  no  place.  JLb 
soon  as  France  was  relieved  fh>m  the 
stifiing  weight  of  Imperial  tyranny,  and 
the  excesses  of  the  reaction  known  as  the 
'*  White  Terror"  had  passed  away,  the 
poetry  of  Lamartine  and  Hugo,  the  songa 
of  B^ranger,  the  pamphlets  of  Paul  Louis, 
and  the  vehement  eloquence  of  the  Tri- 
bune showed  that  a  rtnaisMance  had  set 
in,  and  for  a  time  the  two  poets  threw  a 
halo  round  the  cause  of  legitimate 
Royalty.  The  Oovemment  recompensed 
Lamartine  by  appointing  him  Secretary 
of  Embassy  to  Naples,  where  he  met  the 
young  English  lady  who  soon  became  his 
wife.  He  was  afterwards  sent  to  London 
in  the  same  capacity,  and  thence  trans- 
ferred to  Floronceas Charged' Affaires.  In 
1823  appeared  his  *«  Nouvelles  M^U- 
tions,"  the  sequel  to  the  first,but,  like  most 
continuations,  it  had  by  no  means  the 
success  of  its  predecessor,  in  spite  of  the 
beauty  of  some  of  its  pieces.  For  his 
ode  on  the  coronation  of  Charies  X. 
(1825),  "Chant  du  Sacre,"  he  was  made 
a  Knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honour ;  and 
on  the  publication  of  his  "Harmoniea 
P^tiqueset  Religieuses"  (1829)  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  French  Aca- 
demv.  The  Revolution  of  1830  foond 
Lamartine  Minister  Plenipotentiary  at 
Athens.  He  at  once  resigned  his  pott, 
and  refused  the  pressing  invitations  of 
the  new  Government  to  continne  to  serrv 
it  in  the  same  capacity  in  Qneoe  orelM- 
where.    He  had  no  thought,  howofer,  of 
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withdrawing  from  poblio  life  altogetlier. 
When  the  elections  came  on,  1m  pre* 
■ented  himielf  as  candidate  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  both  at  Toulon 
and  Dunkiric,  but  without  socoess.  In 
1832  ho  set  out  on  a  joomej  to  the  East, 
accumptmied  by  his  wife  and  daoghter, 
and  travellod  in  princely  style.  Ho  was 
absent  sixteen  months,  and  had  the  mis- 
fortnne  to  lose  his  daughter,  who  died 
in  her  sixteenth  year  at  Boyrout.  The 
fruit  of  his  travels  was  a  work  on  the 
East,  in  imitation  of  Chateaubriand, 
which  purported  to  treat  of  every  sub- 
ject— ^religion,  history,  philosophy,  poli- 
tics, poetry,  ike.  Owing  chiefly  to  the 
numerous  inaccuracies  with  regard  to 
&cts,  and  negligence  of  composition,  it 
had  not  the  success  which  the  writer 
and  the  public  had  anticipated.  He  was 
consoled,  howerer,  by  the  fact  that 
during  his  absence  he  had  been  named 
Deputy  for  Dunkirk  by  the  same  electors 
who  had  before  rejected  him.  His  first 
essay  as  a  Parliamentary  speaker  on  the 
discuRsion  of  the  Address  (1834)  was  a 
decidtnl  failure.  He  made  an  elaborate 
speech,  in  which  he  treated  of  justice, 
morals,  tolerance,  Ac,  but  passed  orer 
the  question  before  the  House.  In  1835 
he  pnxiuec<i  his  poem  of  "  Jocelyn,*' 
which  the  public  at  first  reoeired  with 
hesitation,  but  which  gradually  attained 
a  Kuccosri  as  great  as  that  of  his  first 
*'  Motlitatioiift."  Two  years  later  ap- 
pcanrd  "  La  Chute  d*un  Ange,*'  an  ante- 
diluvian cpinodo  of  a  great  universal 
epic  which  ho  hod  planni'd,  but  which 
wuj*  nH-fivvd  as  coMlv  as  his  maiden 
speech,  or  a«  his  "Voyage  en  Ihient," 
and  for  the  tuune  reason.  In  1H3U  he  pub- 
lisbe<l  his  "  Ki*cui*illenients  Poetiquc:*,** 
as  tht*  farewell  of  the  |ioet  to  the  mnne. 
Hii*  liti>mr>*  labtmrs  did  not,  however, 
entin*ly  detach  Ijaniartine  from  politics. 
Though  not  a  practical  politician,  he  yet 
nuult*  coiitiideralile  progrvKii  as  a  speaker. 
Tlio  flajftem  c|ueAtion.  tlie  aliolition  of 
capital  punii«hment,  the  defence  of  purely 
litenirk'  Htudic:*.  which  Arayr<>  pn»fe«Hed 
to  think  li&rhtly  of.  and  c*<>rtain  mK'ial 
quiwtion^,  funii<4h(Hl  him  with  nubjii'ts 
on  which  h«*  iii^ikc  with  much  flui*m*y^ 
ami  in  n  ntyle  which  rliarmtxl  the  IK*pu- 
ticM  i«(i  lon^  nn  the  ff]M*nk«>r  won  b(.*fore 
thf*m.  hut  whii*h  they  forgot  tht*  monu*nt 
he  KAt  down.  In  onlcr  to  show  h(»w 
unfiuu<U*<l  wart  tlu*  n*proach  bmuirht 
sirainfft  him  of  not  lM*in;f  a  pnictii*al 
politician,  he  introductNi  a  plan  to  Hub- 
■ititutt*  for  tlM*  (hionian  Km|>tre.  the  fall 
cif  which  ho  lM*lifT«*)l  to  Im*  imniiiM»nt,  a 
Ta<<t  Kurtipenn  Cilonijuition.  and  ht*  «U*- 
mandi«il  that  a  iet*n(*ral  i'«tugn.»flui  of  all 
piiwers  of  Europe  should  be  assembled 


wiittM  Im  lk» 


to  dolMnina  ita  umiwiinu—  ■■■  ■■■■  i 

and  it  was  in  thb  poi^  of  Tftfv  tbat  te 

treated  tlie  **  Kaitarn  oMitioa**  viidv 

the  Miniatviee  of  M.  lUn   mA   IL 

Oniaoi,  both  of  wIiom  Im  bj  Umm  ep. 

posed.  Thoee  who  etill  loekid  apoa  !■■ 

as  a  mere  dnamer  he  tried  lo  OMfiaee 

by  an  daborate  speeoh  om  •  waSt^m^ 

which  was  not  rtrj  poetieal,  Ibr  il  !•> 

lated  to  sugar,  and  be  had  tke  patiaaee 

to  master  all  its  compKcatod  detaOa. 

He   denouDoed,   too»  toe  nhetfnafiy  of 

the  Conservative  party,  and  it  wae 

(1814)  that  he  made  tlie 

at  the  Befonn  baaqael  of  ]ferai»  ia 

which  he  pleaded  to  M.  OnoCtW  kto 

Ministry  would  tall  hj^  a 

contempt."    The  giealest 

Lamartine  ptodnoed, 

the  publioaUoii,tn  1847,  of  hie  "^ 

des  Girondins,"  lUl  of 

curacies  as  nsnal,  b«t 

meet  attzmotive  style.    In  tUe 

threw  a  sort  of  poetieal  halo 

actors  in  the  most  sangoiaaiy 

the  Bovolutioo.  He  did  nol, ' 

it  up  for  the  imitation  of  U 

raries,  but  he  dained  iadalgeaee  Ibr  Ike 

errors  which  were  the  oooeeqaeafli 

their  peculiar  sitnatioB.    The  wotk 

immensely  popular;  parte  of  il 

dramatised,  and 

hymn  was  prepared,  when  the 

tion  of  Febmary  broke  oat.    WksM  tlw 

flight  of  the  King  left  the  field  fte^  ike 

popular  voioe  called  upon 

form  part  of  the  Pkovisional 

which  soon  proclaimed    the 

Whatever  may  be  tbooght  of 

fluenoe  in  bringing  aboat  thsA 

tion,  and  however  severely  he  mmj  he 

judged  for  the  part  he  took  in  it,  it  ia 

certain  that   this  name  of 

during  the  struggles  which 

out  between  his  oolleegnes, 

by  the  country  at  large  as  the  syaibol  of 

order  and  moderation.     Dnriair  tke 

fusitm  which  followed,  it  wee  hie 

quenoe  that  fiir  several  daje 

the  HAtel  de  Ville  when  the 

(tovemment  was  installed ;  and  it* 

be  unjust  and  nngrateftal  to 

his  courage,  his  |WPeseuce  of 

his  energy  saved  Fsria.     Hie 

the  clamours  of  the  mob,  who 

that  the  rsd  flag  should  be 

the    flag   of   France,    has 

quoted: — 

••  For  my  part,  I  win 
It  is  the  tricolour  that 
public  and  the  Empirs 
KurofK*  with  y<mr  hliislios 
irliHy ;  and  the  red  flag  obIt  and* 
tour  of  the  Champ  de  Mafs  thmfk 
bkxxl  of  the  people.** 
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There  wuB  a  moment  wLi'n  bo  ttki>;lit 
easily  hiive  asHUmed  tlio  SiclaturEilup, 
At  the  gGDt^nil  eleotioDs  LBmortiDo  was 
Earned  liy  leo  deportmentB  as  rapra. 
0  Coustituent  Aesembly ; 


but,  e 


e  the  ii 


irity  wliicli  he  had  EuJoycd  iloriog 
three  mmabs,  and  the  iuflnence  on  the 
masses  ■ivliioli  hi'  hiid  gained  by  mere 
Force  of  .  I  ..|:,.., , ,.  „u,i  wiU,  and  their 
oonacJoQ  ■■  ■■!  I.i-  iiitogritj,  he  waa 
elected  c.  l-ir  !.  mii  ihclistuf  thsExe- 
cuti™  C.  I  I  ■■-  ...L.  iiki[:Uauotco(lc?d  the 
PraTisioi  1 1 1 1  i:i'\<'i  riFur'nt.  His  influence 
vaa  of  Bliiirt  fioniiiioance.  There  is  no 
doubt  thnt  the  suspidon  gonetalty  enter- 
tained III'  uompliuitf  with  the  Keds 
lowered  liim  in  puhho  eatimatiun  ;  and 
his  iogoi.ious  apology  that,  if  he  had 
conspireil,  it  was  a?  the  conduotur  eon- 
spires  with  the  thunder,  did  Dot  win 
Mclc  for  hiro  pnblio  oonfidenoe.  The 
terrible  iiiaiirreotioti  of  Juoo  cpverthrBw 
him  and  liis  colleagTWS,  though  he  had 
made  ev-  ■:  i  clTort  to  preTant  it,  and  also 
toconJQ] .  11  hnt  betbtioglit  to  be  another 
danger,  in  ilm  person  ot  Prinoe  Louis 
Napoleon.  ivhicL  he  foresaw  was  prepar- 
ing for  the  RcpubliD.  At  the  general 
elections  t>M  the  LegislatiTe  Assembly 
he  was  not  relumed,  mid  if  he  after- 
wanis  v/an  imahleil  to  laki>  bia  b<tand  iu 
tho  Chamber  it  was  owing  to  a  partial 
^ectioD  fiirtlie  department  of  the  Loii 


Hia  p 


eron  Id  hia  natiYe  department.  Dnring 
the  election  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
Bepublio  there  wa«  aome  alight  agita- 
tion  in  fii<rour  of  him,  but  only  in  a  pur- 
tioD  of  the  press,  and  when  the  retnma 
wow  oompleta  Lamartino'a  nnmo  stood 
fifth  on  ft  Hat  of  aii  candidates.  IIo 
had  only  17,910  yotea,  not  half  the  oam- 
bei  givi-u  to  tlie  tnndidate  of  the  pare 
SocifliiBts.  The  Coap  d'Elat  put  an  end 
to  him  B.q  a,  public  man.  Ho  retired  into 
private  life,  and  neTer  after  quitted  it. 

His  latter  yeara  were  devoted  to  what 
has  boon  well  called  the  (miMuc  forcie 
of  literature.  His  expensive  Castes  and 
his  disiff^ard  or  ignorance  of  the  details 
of  practical  life  had  eeriously  compro- 
tnised  the  fortune  wbicli  he  had  in- 
herited from  his  family,  or  which  he  hod 
MX[tiired  by  marriage  ^  the  political  a^ta- 
tion  in  ■which  he  was  engaged  completed 
Ub  mill.  Tho  publioation  of  a  new 
edition  of  bis  works  was  undertafcoTi  for 
hia  benefit  hj  a  Suanoial  asaociation, 
and  BubHCriptioaa  were  raised  for  him  at 
home  and  abroad,  bat  to  which,  it  must 
be  said,  hia  own  conntrymen  did  not  con- 
tribute in  the  preportiou  they  should 
hare  done  for  one  who,  whatsvor  his 
imprudence  or  hia  poUtic«I  errore,  bad 


been,  at  all  cveuta,  one  of  tho  great 
literary  glories  of  Fi-ance,  Lotteriea, 
direct  and  repeated  apponla  to  the  pab- 
lie,  and  hia,  perhaps,  too  frequent  inter- 
vention in  the  Bubscriptions  opet^ed  for 
him,  all  failed  to  relieve  him  from  difiicul- 
tiea  which  were,  in  fact,  almost  inoitric. 
able.  He  contlDuedtosend  forth,  fortnight 
after  fortnight,  his  "  EntretioDS,"  and 
thna  eonaumed  in  ephemeral  prodoo- 
tiona  the  energiea  which  he  might  have 
concentrated  on  the  oompositioa  of  a 
work  more  worthy  of  hia  fkme.  It  was 
said  that  offers  of  peonniaiy  aasiatanoe 
were  more  than  once  conveyed  to  him 
in  the  moat  delicate  form  t^  the  Em- 
peror, bnt  which  hn  dwUiir-d.  .Ibout 
two  yaara  ago  a  Bill  k-qh  presL-iited  by 
the  GoVBTnmeiit  to  the  Letnalativc  Cham- 
ber for  an  annuity  of  a&.OOOf.  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  public  fUnda,  which  was 
voted,  and  in  this  form  relief  was  ac- 
oepted  by  Lamartlae.  This  late  rooogoi- 
fion,  however,  of  his  genius  and  his 
aarvicoa  he  did  not  live  to  enjoy  long. 

CHIEF  JUSTIOK   I,EFROy. 

The  Eight  Hon.  Thomas  Lefroy,  of 
Carriokglaaa,  in  the  connty  of  Longford, 
many  years  Chief  Juatice  of  the  Court 
of  Queen's  Bench  in  Ireland,  who  died  on 
tbe4thufMay,wasBth  orough  imperaona- 
tion  of  the  better  clasa  of  IriahToty  of  tho 
old  school  i  even  ho  far  hack  as  1798  he 
waa  alieady  a  barrister  ;  ho  well  remem. 
bered  the  men  who  had  been  foremost 
in  the  Irish  rebellion  ;  and  he  was  nearly 
the  last  anrvivor  of  those  who  had  seen 
the  streets  of  I>Dblin  atained  with  the 
blood  of  L.irU  KJhvaiileii.  S(.ruii^  frvni 
an  old  Flemish,  and,  we  behove.  Hugue- 
not family,  which  had  sought  the  hospit- 
able shores  of  England  under  the  peree- 
oations  of  Iho  Di>kL>  of  Alvti  in  tho  Low 
Conntrics,  ilii  I..-.  J  ■.;■  .  iriii  i  i',i',l  Irom 
his  foreliji  !i.  i      '  .',  jkinur 

of  the  Ki'i;.!,  ■  .■   ivlik-h 

no  donht  wan  consiileraljly  strengthened 
by  a  residence  for  two  or  three  genera- 
tions in  a  country  like  Ireland,  where 
the  afrong  Protestant  ao  easily  and 
readily  blossoms  into  the  still  atronger 

The  future  I^rd  Chief  Jastiee  was 
bom  in  the  year  1776.  He  waa  the 
eldest  son  of  tho  late  Mr.  Anthony 
Le&oy,  of  Carrioligluss,  who  was  aome 
time  Identenant-Celonel  in  the  9th  Dib- 
goona,  and  who  hved  till  the  year  1819, 
Mr,  Lefroy  himself  took  hia  Bachelor's 
degree  at  Trinity  College  as  far  back  as 
irae,  and  proceeded  to  the  degree  of 
M.A.  in  due  ooorso.    His  call  to  the  Bar 
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of  Ireland  dated  from  the  year  1797, 
three  years  before  the  Union,  of  which 
Mr.  O'Connell  in  his  own  day,  and  the 
Fenians  in  our  own  time,  have  so  zea- 
lously laboured  to  effect  the  "  repeal." 
When  he  entered  on  his  profession  he 
brought  with  him  the  highest  University 
reputation,  as  he  obtained  during  his 
undergraduate  course  at  Trinity  the  four 
annual  prizes  and  seven  certificates,  be- 
sides the  gold  modal  awarded  on  taking 
his  degree.  Accordingly,  he  soon  ob- 
tained a  lucrative  equity  practice,  which 
he  retained  for  many  years,  without 
entering  upon  the  more  ambitious  line 
of  Parliamentary  honours.  In  1819  we 
find  him  a  Bencher  of  the  King's  Inns, 
and  he  had  already  obtained  the  dignity 
of  a  King's  Serjeant.  This  honour,  how- 
ever, ho  resigned,  and  in  due  course  was 
nominated  a  King's  Counsel ;  but  in  the 
House  of  Commons  and  in  Hansard  he 
was  generally  known  by  his  University 
distinction  of  "  Doctor  "  Lefroy. 

He  does  not  appear  to  have  entered 
Parliament  until  after  he  had  attained 
and  well-nigh  passed  the  middle  age, 
having  been  first  chosen  in  1830  as  one 
of  the  representatives  of  the  University 
of  Dublin  in  the  strong  Tory  interest. 
Roman  Catholic  Emancipation  had  been 
conceded  in  the  previous  year,  and  the 
Test  Act  had  already  been  repealed,  or 
else,  no  doubt,  history  would  have  told 
us  how  fiercely  he  opposed  both  these 
measures.  That  he  voted  against  the 
Reform  Bill  of  1832,  and  against  Mr. 
Stanley's  measure  for  pruning  and  lop- 
ping the  Irish  Established  Church  of 
some  superfluous  bishoprics  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  that  he  consistently  opposed 
the  leading  measures  of  Lords  Grey  and 
Melbourne,  and  as  zealously  supported 
the  Premier  of  his  choice,  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  whose  personal  acquaintance  he 
had  made  some  years  previously,  when 
that  statesman  was  in  Dublin  as  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland — these  are  nearly 
all  the  points  in  his  political  career 
which  the  biographer  can  record.  He 
always  regarded  the  Reform  Act  of  his 
own  time  as  a  political  pestilence ;  and 
he  could  scarcely  have  entertained  any 
great  partiality  for  that  Reform  Bill  of 
which  he  heard  in  extreme  old  age  that 
it  had  been  proposed  by  so  sound  a  Tory 
as  Mr.  Disraeli.  As  a  speaker  in  the 
House  of  Commons  he  succeeded  but  in- 
differently ;  his  manner  was  not  attrac- 
tive, and  he  knew  less  of  the  graces  of 
diction  than  most  of  his  fellow-country- 
men. In  the  earlier  part  of  his  Parlia- 
mentary career,  he  spoke  frequently, 
more  especially  on  Irish  subjects  and 
against   Mr.   O'Connell;   but  his  chief 


sncceaa  lay  in  emptying  the  benches.  A 
strong  and  decided  Tory,  and  a  strenuoiis 
opponent  of  the  interests  of  the  Bomaa 
Catholics,  he  was  still  entitled  to  the 
credit  of  being  one  of  the  best  tempered 
men  who  ever  took  a  strong  line  in  Par- 
liament. In  his  public  and  private 
character  he  was  always  greatly  re- 
spected ;  and,  high  as  party  politics  ran 
in  Ireland  thirty  years  ago,  no  word  of 
reproach  was  uttered  against  Mr.  Ser- 
jeant Lefroy.  He  sat  for  the  University 
of  Dublin  as  the  colleague  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Frederic  Shaw  down  to  the  year 
1841. 

When  Sir  Robert  Peel  returned  a 
second  time  to  place  and  power,  it  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  the  claims  of 
Serjeant  Lefroy  would  be  overlooked, 
and  no  time  was  lost  in  appointing  him 
to  the  first  vacancy  on  the  Irish  Bench 
as  one  of  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer, 
whence  he  was  promoted  in  1852  by 
Lord  Derby  to  the  post  of  Lord  Chi^ 
Justice  of  the  Queen's  Bench,  from  which 
he  always  resolved  that  neither  ill -health 
nor  failing  years  should  force  him  as 
long  as  the  Liberals  were  in  power.  Ac- 
cordingly he  continued  to  take  his  seat 
on  the  bench  and  to  hear  causes  until 
his  90th  year,  when  the  return  of  Lord 
Derby  to  place  gave  him  the  opportunity 
of  gracefully  resigning  his  post,  to  be 
filled  by  a  younger,  we  can  scarcely  say 
more  vigorous  Tory.  He  then  bade 
adieu  to  public  life,  and  thenceforward 
lived  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  strong 
and  hale  beyond  his  years,  and  with 
very  little  consciousness  of  failing  fa- 
culties. 

Judge  Lefroy  was  the  author  of  some 
Reports  in  the  Irish  Court  of  Chancery 
under  Lord  Redesdale,  and  also  of  an 
Irish  law  pamphlet,  published  so  long 
ago  as  1802,  on  Proceedings  by  Elegitf  in 
which  the  Effect  of  a  late  Decision  is  con^ 
sidered,  and  a  new  method  of  Proceeding 
is  proposed;  but  the  pamphlet  and  the 
occasion  which  called  it  forth  have 
passed  away  out  of  the  memory  of  living 
lawyers.  He  married,  in  1799,  Maiy, 
the  only  daughter  and  heiress  of  Itbr. 
Jeffrey  Paul,  of  Silver  Spring,  in  the 
county  of  Wexford,  by  whom  he  had 
three  daughters,  and  also  four  sons,  of 
whom  the  eldest,  Mr.  Anthony  Lefroy, 
has  been  M.P.  for  the  University  of 
Dublin  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  pre- 
viously represented  the  county  of  Long- 
ford in  Parliament. 

MR.  GEORGE  PEABODY. 

George  Peabody,  the  great  philan- 
thropist of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds, 
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who  died  on  the  ith  of  Norember,  was 
one  of  an  honest,  tober,  indiutrioiifl  New 
Enfcland  family,  whose  ancestors  had 
emif^ratcd  firom  Old  England  six  genera- 
tions  beforo.  There  had  been  one  or  two 
Congregational  ministers  and  divines  of 
some  repute  for  learning  and  piety 
among  his  elder  kinsmen.  His  father, 
Thomas  Peabody,  of  Darwen,  in  Massa- 
chusetts,  who  died  in  1811,  left  by  his 
wife,  Judith  Dodge,  of  Roulcy,  five  sons 
and  three  daughters.  For  his  own  part, 
the  district  school  had  taught  him  read- 
ing, writing,  and  arithmetic;  the  rest  of 
his  knowledge  was  self-taught  in  after 
life.  Having  been  four  years  in  the 
grocer's  store,  and  spent  another  year 
with  his  grandfather  in  the  rustic  labours 
of  Vermont,  he  went  to  join  his  brother 
David,  who  had  set  up  a  drapery  or 
"  dry -goods  "  business  at  Xewbuiyport. 
This  was  stopped  in  a  few  months  by 
the  disaster  of  a  fire,  which  destroyed 
Peabody's  shop,  with  most  other  houses 
in  the  little  town.  But  an  uncle,  Mr. 
John  Pcabody,  who  had  settled  in  George- 
town, a(\joining  the  Federal  capital,  in 
the  district  of  Columbia,  invited  young 
Geoi^  to  become  his  commf*rcial  assis- 
tant. He  went,  and  stayed  with  his 
uncle  two  years,  managing  a  good  part 
of  the  buHinc^ss,  though  still  in  his  teens. 
In  May,  1812,  during  the  unhappy  war 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  when  a  British  fleet  came  up  the 
Potomac,  this  young  merchant's  clerk, 
like  others  of  his  time,  volunteered  into 
the  patriot  army,  and  served  a  few 
months  in  the  defence  of  Fort  Warburton, 
aA  a  true  citizen  Holdi(*r.  The  short  war 
lacing  over,  his  proved  skill  and  diligence 
in  trade  bnmght  him  the  offer  of  a 
partnership  in  a  new  concern.  It  was 
that  <ir  Mr.  EIiKhaRiggs,  who  was  about 
to  commence  the  sale  of  **  dry -goods" — 
all  sorts  of  cl<»thing  stuffs,  as  distin- 
guished fn»m  **  groceries  *' — throughout 
the  Middle  Stat<»s  of  the  Union.  Riggs 
found  the  capital,  while  Peabody  did  the 
work ;  the  firm  of  Riggs  and  Peabody 
had  groat  success.  Peabody  acted  as 
bagman,  and  often  travelled  alone,  on 
horseltack,  thnmgh  the  western  wilds  of 
New  York  and  Pcnnsvlvania,  or  the 
plantations  of  Maryland  and  Virginia, 
if  not  farth(»r.  lodging  with  fknners  or 
gentlemen  slaveowners,  and  so  becoming 
a<.*auainte<I  with  every  class  of  people 
and  evi^ry  way  of  living.  The  Southern 
connexion  grew  the  fast<7;  and  in  1816 
the  house  was  removed  to  Baltimore, 
though  its  branches  were  established, 
seven  yean  later,  at  Philadelphia  and 
New  York.  Mr.  Bign,  about  the  year 
1890,  having  rotiredaom  buaaiMta,  Mr. 


Ptebody  found  himself  at  the  head  of 
one  of  the  largest  mercantile  firms  in  the 
home  trade  of  America.  His  career  was 
so  fSeur  that  of  other  clever  and  lucky 
commercial  men. 

But  Mr.  Peabody's  character  as  a  man 
of  superior  integrity,  discretion,  and 
public  spirit,  already  distinguished  him 
fWim  others.  He  coveted  no  political 
office ;  he  courted  the  votes  of  no  party ; 
he  waited  upon  no  "caucus,"  put  lus 
foot  down  upon  no  "platform,"  went 
for  no  "  ticket,"  but  held  aloof  fVom  the 
hateful  strife  of  rival  American  fieustions. 
He  chose  rather  to  bestow  on  his  native 
commonwealth  the  most  perfect  example 
of  justice,  honour,  and  liberality  in  sodal 
life,  with  the  quiet  self-culture  of  indi- 
vidual manhood.  A  Republic  composed 
of  such  persons  would  nave  small  need 
of  political  cunning.  The  honest  man 
was  so  much  greater  than  the  State  or 
nation  that,  while  ho  sat  at  home,  they 
came  to  him  for  aid  and  counsel.  His 
private  morality  and  prudence  were  in- 
voked to  redeem  the  disasters  of  public 
finance. 

Mr.  Peabody's  first  visit  to  London 
was  in  1827,  while  he  was  still  chief 
partner  of  the  Baltimore  firm.  From 
this  he  at  length  withdrew,  in  1843,  and 
fixed  himself  hero  as  merchant  and 
money -broker,  with  others,  by  the  stylo 
of  (Jeorge  Peabody  A  Co.,  of  Wamford- 
court.  City.  As  one  of  three  commis- 
sioners appointed  by  the  State  of  Mary- 
land to  obtain  means  for  restoring  its 
credit,  he  lefhaed  to  be  paid  for  his 
services;  ho  received  a  special  vote  of 
thanks  fh)m  the  Legislature  of  that 
State.  Americans  in  Europe  were  al- 
ways glad  to  know  Mr.  Peabody,  fhim 
whom  they  gained,  if  they  deserved  it, 
the  most  usefUl  assistance  as  well  as  the 
kindest  welcome.  The  anniversary  of 
American  Independence,  the  Fourth  of 
Julv,  he  used  to  celebrate  with  a  semi- 
public  dinner  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 

This  honest  and  diligent  getter  was 
to  show  himself  beyond  all  precedent  in 
modem  histoiy  a  cheerful  giver  ;  and  to 
do  it  with  that  grace  of  noble  sim- 
plicity which  human  virtue  has  not  sur- 
passed. Mr.  Peabody  knew  very  pre- 
cisely what  he  was  about.  He  had  seen 
as  much  of  the  world  as  most  elderly 
men  of  business  accustomed  to  society 
and  travel.  Living  here  in  England  lie 
had  seen  what  can  be  done  by  a  private 
gentl<»man  or  nobleman  with  50,0001.  or 
OO.OOOf.  a  year;  what  palaces  can  be 
built  and  furnished ;  what  parks  and 
gardens  can  be  planned ;  what  tnins  of 
•orrants,  what  splendid  equipages,  what 
gnmptucms  i^Bssts,  om  be  pmrnrsd ;  what 
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pictures,  statues,  and  libraries  can  bo 
stored  up  for  delight  of  intellectual 
leisure.  He  might  have  devoted  his 
entire  wealth  to  his  own  indulgence  in 
these  things,  inviting  a  select  circle  of 
fashionable  acquaintance  to  sit  round 
him  and  CDJoy  them;  he  would  have 
been  envied,  admired,  flattered,  and  re- 
nowned. Whatever  the  world  affords 
and  "  iaen  of  the  world  "  profess  to  de- 
sire was  in  the  reach  of  so  rich  a  man  ; 
political  power,  if  he  had  chosen  it, 
might  have  been  his  in  America  ;  social 
power  and  pride  either  there  or  in  Europe ; 
— all  that  could  minister  to  the  luxury  of 
sense  or  fancy,  or  to  the  vanity  of  per- 
sonal distinction.  But  Mr.  Peabody 
cherished  a  singular  opinion  of  his  own. 
He  believed,  from  his  experience  and 
observation  of  the  world,  that  none  of 
these  things  would  make  a  man  happy ; 
though  a  man  who  has  set  his  heart 
upon  such  things  might  be  very  unhappy 
if  they  were  taken  from  him.  Ho  thought 
ho  knew  a  surer  way  to  obtain  hap- 
piness by  the  use  of  riches  j  and  so, 
having  wherewithal,  he  resolved  to 
teach  this  lesson,  by  a  few  striking  in- 
stances, both  to  his  own  countrymen 
and  to  ourselves. 

Some  of  his  first  notable  acts  of  pecu- 
niary munificence  went  to  save  the  re- 
putation of  the  American  people.  At 
the  time  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851 
he  promptly  supplied  the  sum  needed  to 
pay  for  the  arrangements  of  the  United 
States'  contributions.  In  the  following 
year  he  joined  Mr.  Henry  Grinnell,  the 
New  York  shipowner,  in  fitting  out  the 
expedition  to  the  Arctic  Seas  in  search 
of  Sir  John  Franklin.  In  the  same  year, 
1852,  he  bestowed  a  large  donation,  since 
augmented  to  100,000t.,  to  found  a  free 
library  and  educational  institute  at  Dan- 
vera,  his  native  place.  In  1857  Mr.  Pea- 
body  revisited  his  native  country,  after 
more  than  twenty  years'  absence.  On 
this  occasion  he  gave  100,000?.  to  found 
in  Baltimore  a  noble  institute  devoted  to 
science  and  the  arts,  in  conjunction  with  a 
free  library.  The  corner-stone  of  the 
building  for  this  institute  was  laid  in 
1858,  and  the  building  was  completed, 
but  its  opening  was  delayed  by  the  out- 
break of  the  Southern  rebellion.  It  was 
not  until  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war 
that  it  was  finally  dedicated  to  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  founded.  The 
founder  aftorwartls  gave  a  second 
100,000?.  to  this  institution. 

On  March  12,  1862,  Mr.  Peabody  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  Mr.  C.  F.  Adams, 
American  Minister ;  the  Right  Hon. 
Lord  Stanley;  Sir  J.  E.  Tennent;  Mr. 
(now  Sir  Curtis,  Bart.)   M.  Lampson; 


and  Mr.  J.  S.  Morgan,  his  own  partner 
in  business,  informing  them  that  a  sum 
of  150,OOOL  stood  in  tho  books  of 
Messrs.  Creorge  Peabody  and  Co.,  to  be 
applied  by  them  for  the  amelioration  of 
the  condition  of  the  poor  of  London. 

The  gentlemen  above  named  duly  en- 
tered on  their  trust,  which  has  been  ap- 
plied in  the  mode  indicated  by  the  donor 
— ^namely,  in  the  erection  of  model  dwell- 
ings for  working  men.  In  January,  1866, 
Mr.  Peabody  added  another  100,0001.  to 
the  fund;  and  on  December  5  last  ho 
made  a  further  donation  of  about  fifteen 
acres  of  land  at  Brixton,  5642  shares  in 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  54052. 
in  cash,  making  a  total  of  100,000L, 
thus  raising  the  amount  of  his  gift  to 
London  to  350,0001.  This  gift  is  held 
by  the  trustees  imder  two  deeds,  the 
first  having  reference  to  the  150,0002. 
first  given,  and  the  second  including  the 
remaining  200,0001.,  which  latter  was 
not  to  be  put  in  operation  imtil  July, 
1869,  and  has,  therefore,  but  now  begun 
to  be  dealt  with.  It  appears  by  the  state- 
ment of  the  trustees  for  the  year  1868 
that  they  now  hold  property  under  the 
first  deed  valued  at  173,3131.,  the  in- 
crease being  the  produce  of  rents  on  the 
buildings  added  to  the  interest  on  un- 
expended capital.  Four  ranges  of  build- 
ings have  been  already  erected,  which 
house  a  population  of  1971  individuals, 
composed  of  the  families  of  working  men 
earning  wages  on  the  average  under  21^. 
a  week.  The  trustees  have  acquired 
other  sites,  on  which  they  are  about  to 
complete  further  blocks  of  houses  for 
similar  purposes. 

By  the  last  will  and  testament  of  Mr. 
Peabody,  opened  on  the  day  of  his  funeral, 
his  executors,  Sir  Curtis  Lampson  and 
Mr.  Charles  Reed,  M.P.,  were  directed 
to  apply  a  further  sum  of  150,0001. 
to  the  Peabody  Fund  in  London.  This 
makes  half  a  million  sterling  bestowed 
by  Mr.  Peabody  for  that  single  object. 

This  extraordinary  beneficence  of  a 
private  American  citizen  was  acknow- 
ledged in  Great  Britain.  The  fii^eedom 
of  the  city  of  Lond(m  was  conferred 
upon  him  by  the  Corporation.  The 
Queen,  not  content  with  offering  him 
either  a  baronetcy  or  the  Grand  Cross  of 
the  Bath,  which  he  respectfully  declined, 
wrote  him  a  grateful  letter,  and  invited 
him  t<j  visit  her  at  Windsor.  Mr.  Pea- 
body also  received  from  Her  Majesty,  in 
March,  1806,  just  before  his  departure 
on  a  second  visit  to  his  native  country, 
the  gift  of  a  beautiful  miniature  por- 
trait of  herself,  framed  in  the  most  costly 
style,  which  he  deposited  in  the  Pea- 
body Institute  at   Danvers.    Tho  last 
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token  of  public  hononr  which  was  ren- 
dered to  this  good  man  in  London  before 
his  death  was  the  uncovering  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  in  July,  of  Mr.  Story's 
fine  bronze  statue  of  himself,  behind  the 
Royal  Exchange. 

Mr.  Peabody  remained  in  his  native 
land  three  years,  during  which  time  he 
largely  increased  the  amount  of  his 
donations,  and  founded  more  than  one 
or  two  important  institutions.  He  gave 
2,000,000  dols.  for  the  education  of 
blacks  and  whites  in  the  South ;  300,000 
dols.  for  museums  of  American  relics  at 
Yale  and  Harvard  Colleges ;  50,000  dols. 
for  a  free  museum  at  Sfilem;  25,000 
dols.  to  Bishop  M'Hvaine,  for  Kenyon 
College ;  and  presented  a  sum  of  250,000 
dols.  to  the  State  of  Maryland.  He  also 
expended  100,000  dols.  on  a  "  Memorial 
Church "  to  his  mother,  and  distributed 
among  the  members  of  his  family 
2,000,000  dols.  In  recognition  of  his 
many  large  gifVs  to  public  institutions 
in  America,  ho  received,  in  March,  1867, 
a  special  vote  of  thanks  from  the  United 
States  Congress. 

Mr.  Peabody' s  illness  began  while  in 
America  a  few  months  before,  but  he 
seemed  to  have  partially  recovered.  He 
returned  to  this  country  in  order  to  con- 
sult his  medical  adviser.  Dr.  Gull,  and 
then  to  pass  the  coming  winter  in  the 
south  of  France.  His  death  at  the  house 
of  his  friend  Sir  Curtis  Lampson,  in 
Eaton -square,  caused  universal  regpnet. 
Having  been  bom  February  18,  1795,  he 
was  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age. 


SAINTE-BEXJVE. 

Charles  Angus  tin  Sainte-Beuve,  an 
eminent  French  poet  and  critic,  who 
died  in  the  beginning  of  October,  was 
bom  at  Boulogne-sur-Mer  on  the  23rd  of 
December,  1804.  At  the  age  of  fourteen 
he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  completed  a 
course  of  study  in  the  College  Charle- 
magne. On  leaving  College  he  studied 
medicine  and  anatomy,  and  received  the 
appointment  of  Out-door  Surgeon  to  the 
H6pital  St.  Louis.  The  incompatibility 
of  his  profession  with  his  poetical  ten- 
dencies had  already  given  rise  to  feelings 
of  repugnance,  which  he  has  described 
in  his  preface  to  the  "  Poesies  de  Joseph 
Delorme,"  when  the  appearance  of  the 
*'  Odes  and  Ballads  "  of  Victor  Hugo  de- 
cided his  future  course.  He  resigned 
his  situation  as  sui^eon,  and  abandoned 
liimself,  heart  and  soul,  to  poetry  and 
literature.  He  was  presented  to  Victor 
Hugo,  and  allied  himself  with  De  Musset 
and  others  in  the  Cinade,     Soon  after 
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appeared  his  "Historical  and  Critical 
lecture  of  French  Poetry  and  of  the 
French  Theatre  in  the  Sixteenth  Cen- 
tury" (1828).  The  "Consolation"  ap- 
peao^d  shortly  after,  and  met  with  better 
success.  The  Oracle  was  brushed  away 
by  the  Revolution  of  1830,  and  Sainte- 
Beuve  then  joined  the  staff  of  the  Olohe, 
the  avowed  organ  of  the  Simonian  sect ; 
but  he  soon  grew  tired  of  the  association, 
and  transferred  his  services  to  the  Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes,  in  the  pages  of  which 
he  resumed  the  series  of  literary  "  Por- 
traits "  commenced  in  the  Revue  de  Paris. 
Not  long  after  he  joined  the  National, 
then  under  the  able  management  of 
Armand  Carrel,  and  contributed  some 
excellent  papers  to  that  popular  journal. 
In  1837  he  made  a  visit  to  Switzerland, 
and  there  conceived  a  "  History  of  Port 
Royal,"  which  took  him  eight  years  to 
complete.  In  1840  he  accepted  a  libra- 
rianship  in  the  Mazarin  Library ;  and  in 
1845  he  was  admitted  into  the  French 
Academy  to  fill  up  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  death  of  Casimir  Delavigne.  In 
1850  he  joined  the  Constitutionnelf  and  in 
its  columns  first  appeared  that  charming 
budget  of  literary  biography  and  criti- 
cism entitled,  "  Causeries  du  Lundi,"  or 
"Monday  Conversations,"  an  improved 
continuation  of  his  "  Portraits,"  which 
form  a  series  of  volumes.  Soon  aft;er 
the  Coup  d'Etat  in  December,  1851,  ho 
was  attached  to  the  Moniteur^  and 
named  Professor  of  Latin  Poetry  at  the 
College  of  France ;  but  the  insubordina- 
tion of  the  students  exhibited  at  his 
first  lecture  obliged  him  to  discontinue 
the  course.  In  1857  he  was  appointed 
Professor  at  the  Normal  School.  The 
Emperor  signalized  the  occasion  of  his 
departure  for  Algiers  at  the  end  of  April, 
1865,  by  a  gnraccful  tribute  of  esteem  for 
a  distingfuished  man  of  letters  in  the 
elevation  of  M.  Sainte-Beuve  to  the 
dignity  of  Senator.  A  list  of  his  writ- 
ings, historical,  critical,  and  poetical, 
would  occupy  oonsiderable  space. 


LORD  JUSTICE  SELWYN. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Jasper 
Selwyn,  P.C.,  LL.D.,  Q.C.,  one  of  the 
Judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  who 
died  on  the  11th  of  August,  at  his 
seat,  Pagoda  House,  Richmond,  was  the 
youngest  son  of  William  Selwyn,  Esq., 
Q.C.,  of  Richmond,  by  his  wife,  Le- 
titia  Frances,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Kynaston,  Esq.,  of  Witham,  Essex,  and 
was  brother  of  the  Right  Rev.  George 
Augustus  Selwyn,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Lich- 
field.    He  was  bom  in  1813,  and  was 
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educated  at  Eton,  and  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  B.A., 
in  1836,  and  M.A.  in  1839.  He  was 
called  to  the  Bar  by  the  Hon.  Society  of 
Lincoln's  Inn  in  1840,  and  attained  great 
eminence  as  an  equity  lawyer.  He  be- 
came a  Q.C.,  and  a  bencher  of  Lincoln's 
Inn  in  1856.  He  was  M.P.  for  Cam- 
bridge University  from  1859  to  1868, 
and  held  the  office  of  Commissary  of 
that  University  since  1855.  Ho  was 
appointed  Solicitor- General  in  August, 
1867,  on  which  occasion  he  was  knighted, 
and  was  made  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Appeal  in  Chancery  and  sworn  of  the 
Privy  Council  in  1868.  Sir  Charles 
married,  in  1856,  Hester,  daughter  of 
H.  G.  Ravenshaw,  Esq.,  of  Richmond, 
Surrey,  which  lady  died  in  1868.  Lord 
Justice  Giffiird  thus  alluded  to  his  de- 
ceased colleague  on  the  first  day  of 
Michaelmas  term : — "  It  is  impossible 
that  this  Court  can  resume  its  sittings 
Avithout  referring  to  that  which  on  this 
day  is  doubtless  present  to  the  minds 
of  all  in  both  branches  of  the  pro- 
fession— namely,  the  loss  we  have  all 
sustained  by  the  death  of  the  late  Lord 
Justice  Selwyn.  Called  to  the  Bar  in 
1840  he  became  a  Queen's  Counsel  in 
1856,  and  afterwards  attained  the  office 
of  Solicitor- General,  and  was  raised  to 
the  Bench,  having  had  in  these  Courts  a 
practice  extending  over  twenty-seven 
years,  successful  from  the  commencement 
of  his  career,  and  not,  on  the  whole,  in- 
ferior to  that  of  any  of  his  contemporaries. 
It  was  therefore  to  be  expected  that  he 
would  administer  the  law,  of  which  he 
had  80  much  experience,  with  ability 
and  with  decision,  nor  was  that  expec- 
tation in  any  respect  disappointed.  It 
was  my  lot,  and,  I  may  add,  my  happi- 
ness, to  be  associated  with  the  late  Lord 
Justice  as  his  junior  on  the  Bench,  and 
though  that  was  for  a  few,  a  very  few 
months  only,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say 
how  certain  I  am  that  no  man  could 
have  brought  to  the  discharge  of  his 
duties  a  more  complete  and  ready  know- 
ledge, a  more  manly  judgment,  a  more 
anxious  desire  that  in  every  case  truth 
and  justice  and  right  should  be  done. 
His  memory  is  also  dear  to  all  of  us  as 
that  of  a  personal  friend  in  all  truth 
and  sincerity." 


VISCOUNT  STEANGFORD. 

The  Right  Hon.  Percy  Ellen  Algernon 
Frederick  William  Sydney  Smythe,eighth 


Viscount  Strangford,  of  Strangford,  in 
the  county  of  Down,  in  the  Peerage  of 
Ireland,  and  Baron  Penshurst,  of  Pens- 
hurst,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  in  the 
Peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom,  a 
Grandee  of  Portugal,  who  died  on  the 
9th  of  January,  at  bis  town  house,  58, 
Great  Cumberland-place,  Hyde  Park, 
was  the  youngest  son  of  Percy  Clinton 
Sydney,  sixth  Viscount  Strangford,  by 
his  wife,  Ellen,  youngest  daughter  of  Sir 
Thomas  Burke,  the  first  Baronet,  of 
Marble  Hill,  in  the  County  of  Galway, 
and  widow  of  Nicholas  Brown,  Esq.,  of 
Mount  Hazel,  in  the  county  of  Gralway. 
He  was  bom  November  26,  1825,  and 
was  educated  at  Harrow,  and  at  Merton 
College,  Oxford.  He  was  appointed  an 
Attache  to  the  Embassy  at  Constanti- 
nople in  May,  1845,  and  ultimately  be- 
came Oriental  Secretary  in  July,  1857, 
which  post  he  vacated  in  October,  1858. 
He  was  an  eminently  accomplished  lin- 
guist, and  was  a  member  of  several 
literary  and  scientific  societies.  "The 
linguistic  and  philological  attainments 
of  Lord  Strangford,"  says  the  Saturday 
Review,  "  were  something  simply  amaz- 
ing. It  was  wonderful  to  talk  to  a  man 
to  whom  all  the  languages  of  Europe 
and  civilized  Asia  seemed  equally  fa- 
miliar. But  this  was  not  all.  He  was 
a  scientific  and  historical  philologer  of 
a  high  order.  He  not  only  knew  a  vast 
number  of  languages,  but  he  knew  all 
about  the  languages  which  he  knew  .  . 
.  .  It  is  really  sad  to  think  how  small 
is  likely  to  be  the  permanent  fruit  of 
powers  which  were  so  diligently  exer- 
cised, and  of  a  mind  which  was  so  richly 
stored.  We  know  of  no  published  writ- 
ings of  Lord  Strangford' s,  save  some  con- 
tributions to  various  periodicals,  and  the 
chapters  which  he  added  to  Lady  Stnmg- 
ford's  book  on  "  The  Eastern  Shores  of 
the  Adriatic."  Lord  Strangford  suc- 
ceeded his  brother,  George  Augustus 
Frederick  Percy  Sydney,  seventi  Vis- 
count Strangfoid,  a  promising  and  distin- 
guished politician,  November  23,  1857. 
He  married,  February  6,  1862,  Emily 
Anne,  youngest  daughter  of  Admiral  Sir 
F.  Beaufort,  K.C.B.,  by  whom,  who  sur- 
vived him,  he  had  no  issue.  Lord 
Strangford' s  father,  Percy  Clinton  Syd- 
ney, sixth  Viscount,  an  eminent  diplo- 
matist and  a  graceful  poet,  the  trans- 
lator of  Camdens,  the  Portuguese  bard, 
was  created,  January  26,  1825,  Baron 
Penshurst,  of  Penshurst,  in  the  county  of 
Kent,  in  the  Peerage  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 


REMARKABLE    TRIALS. 


I. 


SAURIN  V.  STAR. 
THE   CONVENT  CASE. 

This  was  a  very  extraordinary  case,  and  excited  an  unnsnal  degree  of  public  in- 
terest. The  action  was  brought  by  a  late  inmate  of  a  convent  at  Hall  against  the 
Superioress,  Mrs.  Star,  and  Mrs.  Kennedy,  another  member  of  the  Order ;  and  the 
charge  was  that  the  defendants  wrongftdly  and  maliciously  conspired  together  to 
compel  the  plaintiff  to  cease  to  be  a  member,  and  to  procure  her  expulsion  by 
subjecting  her  to  various  indignities,  persecutions,  and  annoyances,  by  depriving 
her  of  the  food  and  clothing  to  which  she  was  lawfully  entitled,  by  imprisoning 
her,  by  preventing  her  from  attending  the  services  of  ihe  convent  chapel,  and  by 
preferring  false  charges  of  disobedience,  contempt  of  authority,  neglect  of  duty, 
and  other  misconduct.  There  was  a  charge  for  appropriating  a  watch,  wearing 
apparel,  books  and  papers,  and  also  one  for  libel,  in  respect  of  allegations  made 
against  the  plaintiff  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Beverley.  The  damages 
were  laid  at  6000^.  The  defendants  pleaded  "  Not  guilty,"  that  the  plaintiff  was 
not  a  member  of  the  Order  nor  entitled  to  the  privileges  and  advantages  of  the 
institution,  and  that  after  the  accruing  of  the  matters  of  complaint  and  cause  of 
action,  the  same  and  all  matters  of  difference  were  referred  to  the  Bishop,  whoso 
award  was  unfavourable  to  the  plaintiff. 

The  Solicitor-General  (Sir  J.  Coleridge,  Q.C.),  Mr.  Digby  Seymour,  Q.C.,  and 
Mr.  A.  WiUs  were  counsel  for  the  plaintiff;  Mr.  Hawkins,  Q.C.,  Mr.  Mellish, 
Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Charles  Russell  for  the  defendants. 

The  case  was  tried  before  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  and  occupied  the 
Queen's  Bench  for  three  weeks.  A  large  number  of  witnesses  were  called,  and  the 
most  trifling  details  of  convent  discipline  gone  into  with  extraordinary  minuteness. 

The  Solicitor-Greneral  stated  the  plaintiff's  case  to  the  jury,  and 

Miss  Susanna  Mary  Saurin,  the  plaintiff,  who  was  attired  in  deep  mourning, 
was  the  first  witness.  She  said,  I  am  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Michael  Saurin, 
of  Garballaugh,  near  Drogheda.  In  or  about  the  year  1850  I  was  desirous  of 
entering  a  religious  house.  My  parents  were  opposed  at  first  to  my  taking  such 
a  step,  but  they  ultimately  consented.  The  Convent  of  Mercy  in  Baggot-street, 
Dublin,  was  selected  as  the  convent  which  I  should  enter,  I  became  a  postulant 
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on  the  2l8t  of  November,  1850,  and  remained  there  as  a  postulant  till  the  5th  of 
August,  1851,  when  I  became  a  novice.     On  the  3rd  of  October,  1853,  I  made 
my  profession  as  a  regular  sister  of  the  Order,  taking  the  name,  in  religion,  of 
Sister  Mary  Scholastica  Joseph.      The  defendant,  Mrs.  Star,  entered  Baggot> 
street  Convent  as  a  postulant  a  few  months  before  I  did,  and  also  made  her  act 
of  profession  a  few  months  before  I  made  mine.     She  took  the  name  of  Sister 
Mary  Joseph.     Mrs.  Kennedy,  who  was  professed  shortly  after  me,  assumed  the 
name  of  Sister  Mary  Magdalene.     I  became  very  much  attached  to  both  of  them, 
and  we  were  associated  together  in  the  work  of  education.     In  1857  Mrs.  Star 
left  Baggot-  street  on  going  to  be  Superioress  of  a  new  foundation  at  Clifford, 
near  Tadcaster,  in  Yorkshire.     I  followed  her  to  Clifford  on  the  16th  or  17tli  of 
May,  1858.     Mrs.  Kennedy  was  at  Clifford  when  I  arrived  there.     I  went  over 
with  Mrs.  Delany,  a  choir-sister,  Mrs.  M'Owne,  and  a  lay-sister.     Mrs.  M*Owne 
was  called  Sister  Mary  Agnes.     My  father  and  mother  offered  great  opposition 
to  my  going  to  Clifford,  though  they  ultimately  gave  their  assent.     In  the  coarse 
of  1858  there  was  a  convent  founded  at  Hull,  and  Mrs.  Star  went  there.     I  after- 
wards joined  her  at  Hull,  but  after  remaining  there  a  few  months  I  returned  to 
Clifford.     From  that  time  to  1864  I  was  sometimes  at  Hull,  but  more  frequently 
at  Clifford.     During  the  greater  part  of  that  time  Mrs.  Star  was  chiefly  at  Hull^ 
but  sometimes  she  was  at  Clifford.     She  was  the  Superior  of  both  houses.     Mrs. 
Kennedy  passed  most  of  her  time  at  Hull,  being  at  one  period  Mother- Assistant. 
There  was  a  local  Superior  appointed  by  Mrs.  Star  for  Clifford.     Mrs.  Delany 
filled  that  office  part  of  the  time,  and  Mrs.  M'Owne  the  remainder  of  the  time. 
During  the  earlier  period  of  my  stay  at  Clifford  Mrs.  Star  and  Mrs.  Kennedy 
paid  a  visit  to  Ireland.      On  her  return,  Mrs.  Star  told  me  they  had  seen  my 
mother.     She  said  she  had  explained  the  circumstances  in  which  the  convent  was 
placed,  and  told  me  my  mother  was  reconciled  to  my  remaining.      My  mother, 
she  said,  expressed  a  wish  that  I  would  write  to  her  once  a  month.     At  Clifford 
I  discharged  the  duties  of  infirmarian,  and  was  also  employed  in  the  housekeeping 
and  in  the  visitation  of  the  sick.     I,  with  several  others,  were  engaged  in  the 
school  in  the  morning  and  afternoon.     These  duties  necessarily  brought  me  into 
contact  with  people  in  the  outer  world.     At  this  time  I  was  on  the  most  friendly 
terms  with  Mrs.  Star  and  Mrs.  M'Owne.     Prior  to  the  year  1860  my  life  was 
passed  very  happily.     Some  time  in  that  year  Mrs.  Star  asked  me  to  tell  her 
what  had  passed  between  myself  and  the  priest  at  confession.     I  refused  to  do  so, 
as  I  doubted  it  would  be  contrary  to  honour  and  every  regulation.     I  said  I  did 
not  remember  all  the  priest  had  said  to  me.     She  told  me  to  go  away  and  try  to 
remember  and  then  come  back  and  tell  her.     I  persisted,  however,  in  my  refusal 
to  tell  her  my  confession.      She  asked  me  several  times  the  same  day,  and  re- 
marked that  no  member  of  the  community,  with  the  exception  of  myself,  would 
refuse.     I  said  I  thought  it  would  be  a  breach  of  honour  on  my  part  to  repeat 
any  thing  that  had  been  said  to  me  in  confession.     She  said  I  showed  great  want 
of  confidence  in  her.      Up  to  then  we  all  had  free  communication  with  one 
another  during  recreation  hours,  but  after  this  occurrence  Mrs.  Star  used  to  go 
away  every  day  in  company  with  the  senior  sister,  Mrs.  M'Owne,  while  I  was 
left  with  the  novices  and  postulants.     Mrs.  Star  assigned  no  reason  for  wanting 
to  know  my  confession.     Some  sisters  from  Baggot-street  afterwards  came  on  a 
visit  to  Hull,  and  on  that  occasion  the  Mother- Assistant  from  Dublin  found  me 
alone  with  the  novices  and  postulants.     We  had  some  conversation,  and  after- 
wards Mrs.  Star  told  me  she  had  sharply  reproved  the  Mother- Assistant.     In 
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1858  or  1859  there  was  a  branch  house  established  in  Anlaby-road,  Hull.  I  had 
much  to  do  with  the  arrangements  for  removal,  and  that  necessarily  brought  me 
into  frequent  contact  with  extems.  I  was  not  found  fault  with  at  the  time  for 
that  communication  with  them.  At  this  period  Mrs.  Star  was  rather  distant  in 
her  manner  towards  me,  but  there  was  nothing  remarkable  in  the  manner  of 
Mrs.  Kennedy.  About  twelve  months  after  the  ladies  came  over  from  Dublin 
there  was  a  project  entertained,  though  never  carried  out,  for  giving  up  the  esta- 
blishment at  Clifford,  in  consequence  of  the  attendance  at  the  schools  there  having 
greatly  fallen  off.  Mrs.  Star  and  Mrs.  Kennedy  asked  me  to  go  to  Clifford  to 
get  the  schools  up,  as  I  was  a  favourite  with  the  girls.  I  accordingly  went  back 
to  Clifford  and  devoted  myself  to  this  task.  That  brought  me  a  good  deal  into 
contact  with  the  parents  of  the  children  and  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grimstone,  the 
principal  supporters  of  the  convent  and  schools.  In  the  course  of  a  few  months 
I  succeeded  in  bringing  up  the  schools  to  their  former  state.  Mrs.  Star  and 
Mrs.  Kennedy  afterwards  came  over  to  Clifford  to  meet  the  Bishop,  when  it  was 
arranged  that  the  establishment  should  be  continued.  Mrs.  Star  came  to  Clifford 
about  May,  1861,  and  stayed  there  till  the  following  August  "  Retreat."  The 
August  "  Retreat "  lasts  ten  days,  and  at  that  time  the  observances  are  stricter 
than  usual.  While  Mrs.  Star  was  at  Clifford  Mrs.  Kennedy  was  at  Hull.  During 
this  period  of  1861  Mrs.  Star  treated  me  on  eveiy  occasion  very  unkindly.  She 
was  dissatisfied  with  and  disapproved  almost  every  thing  I  did.  There  was  some 
work  brought  from  Hull  which  she  told  me  to  prepare  and  cut  out  on  Sundays. 
I  had  never  known  such  a  thing  as  a  nun  working  on  Sundays.  We  usually 
rose  at  half-past  five,  and  went  to  bed  at  ten,  but  I  was  required  to  get  up  at 
three  o'clock  on  several  mornings  in  order  to  finish  this  work.  In  August  Mrs. 
Star  went  to  Hull  for  the  "Retreat,"  and  took  me  with  her,  I  remained  at  Hull 
afler  the  "Retreat"  had  closed.  After  returning  to  Clifford  in  September,  I 
received  a  visit  from  my  uncle,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mathews,  the  parish  priest  of 
Drogheda.  I  felt  that  Mrs.  Star's  manner  was  very  different  towards  me  to  what 
it  had  been.  Mrs.  M'Owne  was  the  Mother- Assistant  at  Clifford.  She  appeared 
to  treat  me  with  some  reserve.  I  received  very  few  letters  from  my  friends  at 
that  time.  When  I  did  receive  them  I  was  obliged  to  return  them  to  Mrs. 
M*Owne.  I  never  knew  that  to  be  done  in  any  other  instance.  Mrs.  M'Owne 
told  me  it  was  done  by  Mrs.  Star's  orders.  I  became  anxious  to  go  back  to  the 
establishment  at  Dublin.  Accordingly  I  wrote  a  letter  in  March,  1862,  to  my 
uncle,  Mr.  Mathews.  I  left  that  letter  in  my  cell.  Mrs.  Kidd,  one  of  the  sisters, 
found  it  there  and  sent  it  to  the  Superioress  at  Hull.  (The  letter  was  put  in  and 
read.)  Some  days  after  this  I  received  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Star  in  reference  to 
what  I  had  done.  In  that  letter,  which  Mrs.  Star  subsequently  took  away  with 
her,  she  said  she  supposed  I  was  aware  that  my  letter  had  been  sent  to  her,  and 
she  said  it  was  a  breach  of  rule  and  vow  to  write  as  I  had  done.  She  also  wished 
to  know  whether  I  desired  to  return  to  Baggot-street,  and,  if  so,  whether  she  or 
I  should  write  to  my  uncle  on  the  subject.  In  my  reply  to  her  letter  I  said  I 
did  wbh,  if  possible,  to  return  to  Baggot-street  that  night.  I  don't  remember 
receiving  any  reply  to  that  letter.  I  wrote  a  second  letter  to  my  uncle  without 
leave.  Soon  afterwards  I  was  visited  by  my  mother  and  my  brother,  when  Mrs. 
M*Owne  came  into  the  school-room  and  ordered  me  to  go  into  my  cell,  saying  that 
she  could  not  allow  me  to  see  my  mother  and  brother,  as  Mrs.  Star  had  given  her 
directions  to  that  effect.  I  was  afterwards  allowed  to  see  my  mother,  who  clasped 
me  in  her  arms  and  said,  "  My  child,  are  they  going  to  make  a  prisoner  of  you  ?" 
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Mrs.  M*Owne  tried  to  excuse  her  conduct,  saying  she  had  been  obliged  by  Mrs. 
Star  to  refuse  her  permission  to  see  me.  My  mother  and  brother  stayed  an  hour 
or  two  with  me.  My  mother  told  me  Mrs.  Star  complained  of  the  impertinent 
note  which  I  had  written  to  her.  She  said  she  thought  if  such  were  the  case 
that  I  ought  to  apologize.  Accordingly,  I  wrote  a  long  letter  of  apology  to  Mrs. 
Star.  Before  sending  it  I  showed  it  to  Mrs.  M*Owne,  who  approved  it.  After 
this  there  was  a  very  great  change  in  Mrs.  M'Owne's  deportment  towards  me. 
She  took  all  writing  materials  away  from  me,  and  she  appeared  to  be  a  great  deal 
more  reserved  at  recreation.  On  one  occasion  she  said  she  would  rather  speak 
before  a  lay  postulant  than  before  me  on  any  matter  she  was  particular  about. 
The  other  sister,  Mrs.  King,  appeared  to  be  with  me  wherever  I  went.  Mrs. 
M'Owne  suddenly  came  into  my  cell  at  nights.  I  was  asked  as  to  whether  I  had 
written  letters  to  my  relatives  when  at  the  Hull  "Retreat,"  and  I  acknowledged  it. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice. — Is  it  contrary  to  the  rules  to  send  letters  without  the 
Superior  seeing  them  ? 

Plaintiff. — It  was  contrary  to  the  custom. 

It  was  explained  by  counsel  that  there  were  two  books — the  book  of  rules  or 
constitutions,  and  the  book  of  customs. 

The  plaintiff's  examination  was  continued.  Mrs.  Star,  she  said,  wanted  her  to 
give  a  written  acknowledgment  of  her  fault,  and  also  resolutions  for  the  future. 
She  gave  the  written  acknowledgment  accordingly : — "  I  acknowledge  to  have 
written  two  notes  to  my  uncle,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Mathews,  of  Drogheda,  and  sent 
them  without  the  knowledge  of  my  Superior."  Mrs.  Star,  however,  desired  her 
to  sign  another  acknowledgment  drawn  up  by  herself: — "  I  acknowledge  to  have 
written  two  letters  to  my  uncle  to  obtain  his  assistance  in  obtaining  admission 
into  another  community,  and  I  sent  them  without  the  knowledge  of  my  Supe- 
rior." Witness  said  she  did  not  write  "  letters,"  but  only  "  notes."  Mrs.  Star 
said  it  made  no  difference.  She  asked  Mrs.  Star  if  she  should  acknowledge  her 
fault  openly  before  the  "  chapter."  Mrs.  Star  said  no — that  it  might  disedify  the 
community.  (The  resolutions  were  here  called  for,  but  not  produced,  and  were 
stated  to  have  been  destroyed.)  She  had  never  been  charged  with  any  other 
misconduct  than  writing  the  letters ;  she  had  never  been  charged  with  habitual 
disregard  of  rules,  with  unauthorized  intercourse  with  "  externs  "  (i.  e.  strangers), 
with  disregard  of  the  rule  as  to  silence,  or  with  want  of  truth.  She  was  not 
aware  that  at  this  time  a  council  or  chapter  was  being  held  as  to  her  conduct. 
Neither  had  she  any  idea  that  at  this  time  Mrs.  Star  was  proposing  to  the 
Bishop  that  she  should  be  released  from  her  vows.  Mrs.  Star  told  her  that  her 
father  had  written  to  her  and  wanted  her  to  leave,  but  that  she  had  no  notion  of 
letting  her  go.  Mrs.  Star  did  not  tell  her  that  her  father  was  dangerously  ill. 
She  was  not  allowed  to  go  to  see  her  family,  although  it  was  usual  for  the  sisters 
to  be  allowed  to  go  and  see  their  friends  upon  request.  Mrs.  Star  said  once  a 
year  was  enough.  Mrs.  Star  said  she  had  letters  from  her  family,  but  did  not 
give  them  to  her.  Going  to  a  drawer  one  day  she  saw  letters  fix)m  her  brother 
in  it — her  brother  the  Jesuit.  After  all  this  she  went  back  to  Clifford,  where 
Mrs.  M'Owne  was  Superioress.  This  was  after  August,  1862.  She  was  then 
subject  to  restrictions.  Upon  her  return  to  Clifford  Mrs.  Star  gave  her  a 
"  distribution  of  time,"  which  she  never  had  before,  and  was  not  usual  among  the 
"  community  sisters."  It  prescribed  the  employment  of  every  hour  through  the 
day.  Mrs.  Star  told  her  she  was  to  consider  herself  the  lowest  member  of  the 
community,  and  to  obey  the  orders  of  a  novice.    She  was  treated  as  a  junior  lay- 
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sister — though  she  was  the  senior  sister  next  to  Mrs.  Star.    The  lay-sisters  were 
generally  like  servants  in  the  house,  and  had  to  do  the  household  work,  and  she 
had  to  do  such  work.     Added  to  this,  restrictions  were  placed  upon  her  speaking 
to  any  one  at  the  schools,  the  result  of  which  was  that  she  was  placed  in  a  very 
awkward  position,  and  when  people  spoke  to  her  she  could  not  answer  them  and 
had  to  make  signs.     In  November  she  went  to  a  visitation  at  Hull,  and  saw  the 
Bishop  there.    She  received  advice  from  him,  and  spoke  to  him  on  the  subject. 
But  on  her  return  to  Clifford  there  ¥ra8  no  improvement  in  her  treatment.     Mrs. 
Star  spoke  to  her,  and  said  she  would  never  be  able  to  bear  the  punishment 
which  might  be  inflicted  upon  her.     Further  restrictions  were  placed  upon  her,  as 
to  speaking  to  any  one,  even  to  the  novices.     The  domestic  duties  were  put  upon 
her,  and  she  had  to  do  household  work — black  stoves,  brush  floors,  &c.,  and  other 
work  which  had  been  done  by  the  lay-sisters.     She  had  to  go  to  the  schools 
every  evening  for  two  hours,  from  six  to  eight.     Every  day  she  had  to  acknow- 
ledge her  faults  on  her  knees.     That  was  a  custom  which  had  been  introduced  by 
Mrs.  Star.     Her  food,  also,  was  different  from  what  it  had  been,  and  different 
from  that  of  the  others.     She  was  known  to  have  a  constitutional  aversion  to 
mutton,  yet  nothing  but  mutton  was  given  to  her.     This  was  in  1863-4.     She 
had  nothing  but  mutton  to  eat. 

The  plaintiff  went  on  to  state  that  she  became  unwell,  and  asked  for  medicine, 
but  it  was  refused.  It  was  refused  by  Mrs.  Star,  who  said  it  was  by  order  of 
Mrs.  M'Owne.  She  had  to  stand  also  when  at  the  schools,  which  wearied  and 
exhausted  her.  On  the  18th  of  February,  i863,  her  brother  Thomas  died,  and 
she  did  not  hear  of  it  until  two  or  three  weeks  afterwards — ^Mrs.  M*Owne  told 
her  of  it.  She  had  no  sympathy  from  any  one.  In  September,  1863,  she  had  a 
visit  from  her  mother  and  aunt  and  two  uncles,  and  she  was  alone  with  her 
mother  on  that  occasion.  In  October  the  Bishop  came  to  visit  Clifford,  and  she 
saw  the  Bishop.  Mrs.  Star  came  and  saw  her,  and  spoke  to  her  about  certain 
monthly  letters  she  was  to  have  written  to  her,  and  said  she  had  not  written 
sufficiently  of  her  &ults  or  thoughts ;  that  there  was  nothing  in  them  which  a 
saint  might  not  have  written.  She  was  told  she  ought  to  try  and  recollect 
and  write  more,  as  the  other  sisters  did.  Her  treatment  continued  as  it  had  been, 
and  a  watch  her  father  had  given  her  was  taken  from  her  as  contrary  to  rule, 
though  it  was  returned  to  her  before  she  left  the  convent.  After  this  Mrs.  Star, 
who  was  re-elected  Superioress,  had  a  conversation  with  her,  and  said  she  was  an 
unfortunate  creature,  and  that  her  life  was  a  martyrdom,  and  would  continue  to 
be  so  if  she  remained  there,  and  that  it  would  be  better  for  her  to  go  as  a 
"  postulant  "  to  any  house  rather  than  remain  there ;  and  why  did  she  not  go  to 
another  convent  ?  Ailer  this  she  had  her  bedding  taken  from  her,  except  a 
blanket,  counterpane,  and  sheets,  upon  an  iron  bedstead.  Mrs.  Star  gave  her 
additional  duties  of  a  menial  character — sweeping  out  the  passage,  &c. 

After  this,  continued  the  plaintiff,  I  was  shown  by  Mrs.  Star  a  letter  from  my 
brother  to  the  effect  that  he  did  not  know  where  I  was,  and  wanted  to  know, 
but  Mrs.  Star  took  it  out  of  my  hand  and  tore  it  up  before  I  could  read  it 
through.  She  gave  me  a  scrap  of  paper,  and  told  me  to  kneel  down  and  write 
upon  it  **  Sister  Scholastica  "  (my  name  in  the  house)  "  is  at  Hull."  I  did  not 
know  what  she  wanted  it  for.  I  wrote  it  and  she  took  it.  She  said  the 
Superioress  of  Baggot-street  was  changed,  and  I  might  get  back  there.  She  said 
if  she  had  gone  through  half  what  I  had  gone  through  she  would  have  been  in 
her  grave  long  since.     I  said  I  had  striven  to  give  her  every  satisfaction.     She 
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said  I  had  complained  to  the  Bishop.  The  plaintiff  went  on  to  describe  what  she 
had  to  do  at  the  convent  at  Hull.  She  had,  she  said,  to  sweep  the  corridors,  some 
closets,  the  water-closet,  sink,  dust-box,  &c. — duties  never  done  by  any  other 
community  sister  but  herself.  She  went  on  to  describe  other  grievances  she 
alleged  she  had  sustained  in  the  convent.  Her  food,  she  said,  was  not  the  same 
either  in  quantity  or  quality  as  the  others  got. 

,The  plaintiff  then  deposed  to  various  instances  of  petty  persecution  to  which 
she  had  been  subjected,  such  as  not  having  enough  clothes  on  her  bed,  not  being 
allowed  to  change  her  di*ess,  having  to  put  a  thimble  on  a  cut  finger,  &c.  She 
was  not  allowed  to  receive  letters  from  her  relatives  or  friends,  except  through  the 
hands  of  the  Superioress,  and  then  was  only  allowed  to  look  at  them  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  they  were  then  taken  away  and  torn  up  or  kept  by  Mrs.  Star. 
Moreover,  parts  of  the  letters  she  had  were  often  obliterated  or  scratched  out. 
This  was  done,  she  said,  with  a  letter  from  her  father. 

The  examination  was  then  taken  to  August,  1864,  when  the  plaintiff  was  in  the 
Hull  convent.  She  stated  that  one  afternoon,  after  she  came  in  from  school,  Mrs. 
Star  sent  for  her  into  her  room,  where  Mrs.  Kennedy  also  was,  and  commanded 
her,  on  the  obedience  she  owed  to  her  as  Superioress,  to  undress  herself.  She  was 
obliged  to  do  so,  even  to  her  stays  ;  and  as  each  ai*ticle  was  taken  off  Mrs.  Star 
examined  it.  She  then,  continued  the  plaintiff,  made  me  take  off  my  8ta,y8  and 
my  last  skirt,  and  then  examined  my  person.  I  was  crying  and  asked  for  my 
pocket-handkerchief,  and  she  would  not  give  it  to  me.  She  searched  in  my 
pockets  and  took  out  every  thing.  She  then  told  me  to  dress  myself  again,  and 
sent  me  away.  Among  the  things  taken  away  wajs  a  small  memorandum-book, 
&c.  (These  articles  were  called  for  and  produced.)  Something  of  the  same  sort 
occurred  in  December,  1865.  I  was  sitting  working,  and  Mrs.  Star  came  in  and 
took  me  into  a  small  room  and  called  Mrs.  Dawson  (another  of  the  sisters)  to  her, 
and  then  she  said  she  wanted  to  see  my  stays,  and  desired  me  to  take  off  my 
dress,  standing  opposite  the  open  door,  and  the  sisters  constantly  passing,  and 
also  coming  into  the  room.  She  made  me  take  off  my  clothes  until  I  had 
nothing  on  but  a  thin  tunic,  and  I  thus  remained  undressed  from  shortly  aft^r 
ten  until  near  twelve. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice. — What  were  they  doing  all  that  while? 

Plaintiff. — They  said  they  were  mending  my  staylaces  (as  was  understood).  I 
remember  Mrs.  Star  saying  to  the  sister  that  she  wondered  I  should  stay  there, 
as  they  wanted  me  to  go.  She  also  said  to  Mrs.  Kerr,  another  sister,  that  the 
Bishop  had  as  long  ago  as  July  given  me  a  dispensation  from  my  vows,  and  that 
I  was  to  be  ready  for  a  quick  despatch,  and  that  a  secular  dress  was  to  be  got 
ready  for  me.  I  had  asked  leave  to  write  to  my  Mends,  but  was  refused.  She 
came  to  me  afterwards,  just  before  chapel-time,  and  gave  me  a  small  piece  of 
l)aper  and  said  I  could  write,  but  that  I  must  not  ask  them  to  come  to  see  me.  I 
then  had  neither  pen  nor  ink,  which  were  brought  afterwards.  I  had  only  about 
ten  minutes,  and  wrote  a  few  lines  to  my  mother,  which  I  gave  to  Mrs.  Star,  and 
I  don't  know  what  became  of  it.  On  the  Sunday  I  asked  leave  to  write  to  the 
Bishop,  as  I  was  surprised  to  hear  that  I  had  been  dispensed  from  my  vows,  and 
had  never  desired  such  a  thing.  Paper  was  given  me,  but  Mrs.  Kennedy  sat 
opposite  to  me  while  I  wrote.  I  asked  for  an  envelope,  and  she  said  she  knew  her 
duty  and  would  send  it  herself.  The  plaintiff  said  she  never  saw  the  Bishop  until  the 
occasion  of  the  commission.  In  September,  she  went  on  to  state,  she  was  told  to 
kneel,  and  had  to  worship  in  a  sitting  posture  ;  but  Mrs.  Star  made  her  have  a 
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higher  seat,  and,  as  she  sat  before  Mrs.  Star,  she  was  often  poked  by  her  during 
mass. 

The  pUiintiff  was  then  examined  as  to  the  ring  the  Bishop  had  given  her  on 
her  [irofession,  as  a  symbol  of  her  mystical  marriage  with  religious  life.  On  one 
occasion,  she  said,  Mrs.  Star  asked  me  for  it,  and  pulled  it  off  and  took  it  away 
from  me,  and  I  never  had  it  again.  Some  time  afterwards  my  Jesuit  brother 
came  to  nee  me ;  I  had  not  seen  him  for  eight  or  more  years ;  I  was  not  told  that 
he  had  ealleil  until  next  morning,  when  Mm.  Star  let  me  see  my  brother,  but  put 
a  (juarter-of-an-hour  glass  into  my  hand  as  the  limit  of  my  time.  I  never  knew 
before  such  a  rule  enforced  in  the  case  of  such  unfrequent  visits  from  such  near 
relations.  I  was  with  my  brother  half  an  hour,  and  I  was  afterwards  subjected 
to  censure  for  having  exceeded  the  time.  Mrs.  Star  asked  me  on  the  following 
morning  why  I  had  not  acknowledged  it  as  a  fault.  I  believe  I  said  I  thought  I 
had  permission  ;  but  I  had  to  acknowledge  it  as  a  fault.  Afterwards  Mrs.  Star 
told  me  she  and  Mrs.  Kennedy  had  an  interview  of  an  hour  with  my  brother.  I 
never  saw  him  again.  I  had  no  interview  with  the  Bishop  until  the  occasion  of 
the  commission.  In  November,  18^,  my  uncle,  the  Bev.  Ml*.  Mathews,  called  at 
the  convent.  In  January,  1866,  I  observed  the  sisters  a  good  deal  engaged  in 
writing,  principally  with  Mrs.  Star  and  Mrs.  Keimedy.  In  that  month  Mrs. 
Kennedy  handi'd  me  a  note  from  the  Bishop,  which  first  informed  me  of  the  com- 
mission. I  wrote  something  on  the  back  of  it,  and  I  destroyed  it.  It  was 
men'lv  to  sav  that  he  had  decided  on  having  a  commission.  I  wrote  an  answer 
to  inquirt*  the  day  and  also  to  ask  what  the  charges  were. 

I>r.  Conithwaite.  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Beverley,  was  then  called 
u|)on  to  produce  the  letter.  He  produce<l  two  letters.  The  first  was  dated 
in  DiH^^mbiT,  18<>5,  and  implored  Uie  Bishop  to  visit  the  plaintiff.  It  did  not 
appear  that  this  letter  was  answered.  Then  there  was  another  letter,  dated  in 
January,  186<>,  begging  the  Bishop  to  be  present  at  the  commission. 

The  examination  of  the  plaintiff  was  then  continued.  She  said,  I  received 
no  statement  of  charges.  I  asked  to  be  allowed  to  be  alone  for  a  short  time  to 
write  in  pn>panition  for  the  commission,  and  it  was  refused.  I  could  not  go  to 
my  cell  without  a  sister  following  me.  The  others  might  go  for  a  few  minutes, 
if  they  pleased,  though  there  was  a  rule  not  to  be  absent  more  than  five  minutea 
without  si)ecial  pemiiKsion.  The  day  before  the  commission  I  was  allowed  a 
short  time  for  pn>|Miration.  It  was  very  difficult  to  write  in  the  a>mmunity  room 
among  all  the  other  sisters.  Mrs.  Star  told  me  she  went  to  Liverpool,  and  saw 
Mr.  Porter  (who  was  one  of  the  commissioners).  She  said  to  me  also,  on  another 
occasion,  that  I  did  not  think  that  what  I  had  said  to  my  brother  would  be 
known,  but  that  she  had  been  told  all.  She  asked  me  if  I  had  told  him  that  she 
had  stri[)ped  me.  I  said,  **  Yes."  She  said  if  she  were  to  take  me  by  the  hair  of 
the  head  and  drag  me  down-stairs,  from  the  top  of  the  house  to  the  bottom,  I 
ought  not  to  mention  it.  I  asked  to  renew  my  vows  (according  to  the  rules)  on 
New  Year's  Day.  but  nhe  said  she  believed  I  had  been  absolved  from  my  vowt. 
The  day  befon*  the  commission  my  uncle  came  to  see  me  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
Some  {miK'n*  1  had  prepart'd  for  my  trial  were  taken  away  from  me.  (It  waa 
stated  that  they  had  been  destroyed.)  The  plaintiff  then  went  on  to  state  the 
formation  of  the  commission,  composed  of  Canon  Walker  and  Canon  Chadwick, 
Dr.  O'Hanlon,  and  two  others.  She  said,  I  had  no  statement  of  charges  before 
1  went  before  the  commission.  There  was  a  great  pile  of  written  ptpen 
(Containing  the  charges — that  is,  the  statements  of  the  sisters  against  mc. 
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Poi*tIons  were  read  to  me,  but  not  all.  No  witness  appeared  against  me,  and 
there  was  no  evidence  heard.  There  were  only  those  statements  of  the  sisters, 
the  contents  of  which  I  did  not  know  except  when  any  portion  was  read  to  me, 
and  I  was  asked  to  answer  it.  No  one  was  examined  in  support  of  the  state- 
ments made  against  me,  not  even  Mrs.  Star. 

The  plaintiff  then  described  what  passed  before  the  commissioners.  It  ap- 
peared that  under  each  head  of  charges  in  the  summary  there  was  a  body  of 
written  statements  made  by  some  of  the  sisters,  each  sister  contributing  her 
quota  of  accusation,  and  this  was  alluded  to  in  the  summary  as  the  "  evidence." 
There  was  at  all  events  no  other  evidence  produced.  As  each  head  of  charges 
was  read  from  the  summary,  said  the  plaintiff,  I  was  asked  whether  or  not  it 
was  true.  I  said  it  was  untrue.  Portions  of  the  statements  of  the  sisters  were 
then  read,  sometimes,  but  not  always. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice. — Were  not  the  statements  of  the  sisters  read  to 
you? 

Plaintiff. — No,  my  Lord. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice. — Were  you  called  upon  to  explain,  and  had  you  an 
opportunity  of  doing  so  ? 

Plaintiff. — I  explained  as  well  as  I  could.  My  uncle  was  there  and  asked 
some  questions  of  me. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice. — He  could  not  ask  questions  of  the  witnesses,  for  there 
were  none. 

Plaintiff. — He  asked  me  questions  for  the  purpose  of  explanation.  I  offered 
to  make  a  statement  as  to  my  treatment  in  the  convent,  but  I  was  not  allowed  to 
do  so.  The  plaintiff  stated  that  Dr.  O'Hanlon  took  part  in  the  case,  and  asked 
a  few  questions.  Mr.  Porter  was  particularly  hostile  to  her.  The  commissioners 
sat  two  days,  and  when  it  was  over  she  returned  to  the  convent.  She  had  not 
heard  of  the  result  until  some  time  afterwards.  She  had  written  to  the  Bishop 
on  the  18th  of  January,  to  which  the  Bishop  replied  as  follows ; — 

"  Dear  Sister  Scholastica, — Your  letter,  just  received,  has  hastened  a  communi- 
cation which  would  otherwise  have  been  delayed  until  I  heard  from  your  uncle, 
with  whom  I  have  communicated.  I  hereby  require  you  to  remove  from  the 
convent,  and  offer  to  absolve  you  from  your  vows,  on  a  condition  "  (stated  after- 
wards to  be  the  hearing  of  ten  masses).  "  Under  all  the  circumstances,  as  no 
advantage  can  arise  from  seeing  you,  I  must  decline  seeing  you." 

After  this  Mrs.  Star  read  to  her  a  letter,  to  the  effect  that  the  Bishop  dispensed 
her  from  her  vows,  and  this  formal  communication  was  enclosed,  dated  9th 
February,  1866. 

"  These  presents  are  to  inform  you  that  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons,  and  in 
virtue  of  faculties  from  the  Holy  See,  I  dispense  you  from  your  religious  vows  as 
a  Sister  of  Mercy ;  and  I  hereby  commute  them  for  the  hearing  of  ten  masses — 
which  condition  shall  be  satisfied  by  the  first  ten  masses  you  hear  after  receiving 
this  notice.  And  I  permit  you  to  leave  the  community  and  return  to  your  friends. 
The  formal  document  is  in  my  possession,  but  a  copy  may  be  had  if  circum- 
stances should  hereafter  arise  to  require  it." 

This  formal  dismissal  was  enclosed  in  a  letter  from  the  Bishop  to  Mrs.  Star. 

The  plaintiff  continued  her  evidence. — At  five  o'clock  Mrs.  Star  came  in ;  Mrs. 
Kennedy  was  with  her.  She  read  to  me,  as  if  from  a  letter,  that  the  Bishop  had 
dispensed  with  my  vows.  She  asked  would  I  go  ?  I  said  I  would  not ;  I  said  I 
would  die  rather  than  go.      She  said,  "  I  can  put  you  out."    I  said  I  would  die 
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where  I  was.  This  occnrred  in  my  cell.  Mrs.  Kennedy  threatened  all  sorts  of 
vengeance  from  Gk)d  and  the  Bishop.  Mrs.  Star  checked  her.  They  left  the  cell 
afler  a  little  time.  Shortly  after  Mrs.  Star  brought  the  secular  clothes.  They 
were  taken  away  after  some  time.  Later  Mrs.  Star  came  with  a  lay-sister.  Mrs. 
Star  said  I  must  go  to  the  bath-room,  on  the  same  floor  as  my  cell  I  went,  and 
Mrs.  Star  with  me.  The  fire  was  never  relit  while  I  was  in  the  room,  which  was 
till  April.  I  was  not  allowed  any  book  during  this  time.  A  sister  was  always 
with  me,  night  and  day.  They  took  it  by  turns  to  be  with  me.  I  complained  of 
the  cold.  The  sisters  were  warmly  clothed,  and  had  bottles  of  hot  water  for  their 
feet.  I  had  none  of  these.  Two  pieces  of  carpet  I  placed  for  my  feet,  but  Mrs. 
Star  took  them  away.  I  was  removed  to  an  attic.  Mrs.  Kennedy  came  one 
evening  and  said  I  was  wanted.  I  went  and  saw  Mrs.  Star.  The  attic  had  been 
used  for  lumber.  The  sheets  had  been  used  by  me  since  December,  and  this  was 
in  April.  The  door  was  fastened  by  a  cord  from  the  handle  to  a  bed  of  a  lay- 
sister  in  the  corridor.  This  was  at  night  only.  I  remained  in  the  attic  all  day. 
A  sister  sat  at  the  door,  and  I  was  not  allowed  to  leave  the  room  at  all  for  any 
thing.  I  had  sheets,  a  soiled  blanket,  and  rug,  as  bedclothing.  The  blanket  was 
affected  with  vermin.  I  complained,  but  no  change  was  made.  I  asked  to  have 
the  blind  removed,  as  it  made  the  room  very  dark ;  but  that  was  refused  I  was 
never  allowed  to  go  down-stairs  to  meals  after  my  clothes  were  taken.  There  was 
one  chair  in  the  room,  but  I  was  forbidden  to  go  to  that,  and  sat  on  the  floor. 
Sisters,  when  the  weather  got  very  warm,  were  changed  as  often  as  18  times  a 
day.  I  was  not  allowed  to  leave  the  room  for  any  purpose  whatever.  My  brother 
came  to  Hull  in  March.  He  saw  me.  He  sent  3ir  H.  Cooper,  the  physician,  to 
see  me.  The  food  had  at  this  time  been  worse  than  formerly.  Two  sisters  sat 
close  to  me  when  Sir  H.  Cooper  saw  me ;  near  enough  to  hear  what  I  said.  My 
brother  asked  them  to  leave  md  alone.  He  went  out  himself.  They  did  not 
leave.  Next  day  my  brother  took  me  from  the  convent,  and  I  put  my  case  in  the 
hands  of  my  friends  and  solicitor. 

The  plaintiff  was  then  cross-examined. — I  was  21  when  I  entered  the  convent. 
I  had  a  wish  from  a  very  early  age  to  enter  a  convent.  I  knew  no  one  in 
Baggot-street  Convent.  I  knew  a  little  of  two  ladies  there.  I  had  visited  many 
convents  of  different  orders.  I  had  an  interview  with  the  Superioress  before  I 
entered,  and  she  explained  to  me  what  I  should  have  to  do.  I  was  a  postulant 
six  months  for  the  purpose  of  informing  myself  of  my  duties  and  the  austerities 
I  should  have  to  undergo.  No  postulants  undergo  austerities.  Then  I  was  a 
novice  for  two  full  years.  During  that  time  I  was  free  from  any  vow,  but  mixed 
with  and  was  instructed  in  the  duties  of  the  sisterhood.  Sweeping  and  dusting 
were  among  the  duties  of  the  novices.  I  don't  remember  any  novice  or  sister 
scrubbing  the  floors.  As  a  novice  I  had  no  copy  of  the  rules.  They  were  read 
to  me  once  a  week,  or  more.  Before  I  professed  I  had  tried  to  make  myself 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  rules,  and  I  believed  I  had  made  myself  so.  We 
are  not  required  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  rules  until  we  make  our 
profession.  My  act  of  profession  was  after  two  and  a  half  years'  experience  of 
what  the  duties  of  a  professed  nun  were.  The  rules  of  the  sisterhood  as  to 
poverty  were  here  read,  and  the  witness  said  it  was  something  to  that  effect  she 
had  been  taught,  as  what  a  nun  should  aim  at,  but  it  was  a  perfection  they  could 
not  obtain.  (The  rule  as  to  the  vow  of  obedience  was  then  read.)  There  was  a 
book,  said  the  Plaintiff,  in  which  certain  written  instructions  were  contained 
while  I  was  a  novice.     My  friends  were  treated  as  externa ;  but  there  was  a  dif- 
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ference  made  between  my  relatives  and  other  friends.     I  anderstood  all  letters, 
except  those  to  the  Bishop,  were  read  by  the  Lady  Superior. 

The  book  of  rules,  which  the  plaintiff  had  received,  was  referred  to,  and  it  was 
found  to  contain  this  clause: — "  It  is  our  custom,  that  all  letters  be  opened  bjthe 
Superior,  &c." 

A  larger  book  produced,  expounding  and  explaining  the  rules,  was  likewise 
referred  to,  in  which  it  ran  thus : — "  All  letters  arc  to  be  submitted,  open,  to  the 
Mother  Superior,  who  sends  them  or  returns  them,  as  she  judges  expedient.  She 
also  receives  and  opens  all  letters  that  come ;  and  no  sister  has  any  reason  to  be 
surprised  at  any  being  withheld." 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  observed  that  this  seemed  to  vest  an  absolute  discre- 
tion in  the  Superior.  Would  it  be  according  to  the  rules  to  withhold  the  letter 
of  a  father  or  a  mother  ? 

The  defendants'  counsel  insisted  that  it  would  be  so. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  seemed  surprised,  and  said  it  was  not  what  he  had 
supposed.  It  seemed  to  vest  an  absolute  discretion  in  the  Superior,  if  she  thought 
proper  to  extinguish  all  natural  affection  in  the  sisters. 

The  Solicitor-General  observed  that  the  former  book,  the  smaller  one,  had  alone 
been  disclosed  to  the  plaintiff's  adviser. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  observed  that  they  did  not  seem  to  differ  materially 
upon  this  point. 

Cross-examination  continued. — ^Was  it  not  explained  to  you  that  all  correspond- 
ence must  be  submitted  to  the  Mother  Superior  ?  I  believe  it  was. — That  is  that 
she  was  to  open  them  or  not  as  ^he  pleased  ?  I  believe  it  was  so. — Wajs  there  no 
complaint  made  against  you  before  these  charges  ?  No ;  only  general  faults. — 
When  was  your  first  breach  with  Mi-s.  Star  ?  When  she  asked  me  to  reveal  what 
passed  in  confession. — Will  you  upon  your  oath  swear  that  she  asked  you  to 
tell  what  you  had  said  in  confession  P  Yes  ;  what  the  priest  had  said  to  me. — 
What  the  priest  had  said  to  you  :  not  what  you  had  said  to  him  P  Yes ;  and  also 
what  I  had  said  in  confession.  She  said  no  other  sister  refused  to  do  so. — You 
had  been  two  years  under  her :  had  she  never  asked  it  before  P  No. — Did  it  not 
seem  to  you  most  extraordinary  P  No,  not  very. — Not  very  extraordinary  to 
reveal  what  passed  in  confession  P  Is  there  not  a  more  sacred  rule  against  it  ? 
Not  against  the  penitent  doing  so.  I  never  heard  of  any  rule  against  it,  if  the 
matter  was  of  no  great  importance. — The  plaintiff  was  then  asked  as  to  her 
letters,  and  she  said  she  had  sent  them  through  the  school  children.  Mrs. 
Star,  she  said,  considered  her  writing  to  her  uncle  a  direct  act  of  disobe- 
dience, though  she  herself  did  not.  She  felt  after  Mrs.  Star  had  once  taken  a 
dislike  to  her  that  she  should  never  be  happy  with  her,  and  she  wished  to  go  to 
some  other  convent ;  but  she  believed  that  Mrs.  Star  wrote  to  the  Superiors  of 
some  other  convents  things  of  her  which  would  prevent  them  from  receiving 
her.  Mrs.  Star,  she  persisted,  showed  an  unkind  feeling  towards  her,  and  put 
her  to  do  things  apparently  for  the  mere  sake  of  tormenting  her.  She  was 
pressed  a  great  deal  as  to  what  she  had  said  about  her  diet,  especially  as  to  her 
having  only  mutton  when  the  other  sisters  had  different  meat ;  but  she  adhered 
to  her  story,  and  did  not  appear  to  be  shaken  in  any  way.  She  was  pressed  as 
to  whether  the  other  sisters  had  not  done  the  menial  household  work  of  which 
she  complained,  but  she  declared  that  she  had  never  seen  them  doing  it.  The 
cross-examination  was  then  carried  to  other  heads  of  ill-usage,  with  a  view  to 
show  they  were  without  foundation  ;  and  as  to  the  alleged  ill-treatment  as  to  the 
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bedding,  and  it  was  elicitfcd  that  ihere  were  two  additional  inmates  at  the  house 
on  the  occasion  (Mrs.  Star  and  Mrs.  Kennedy),  which  caused  a  pressure,  and  ren- 
dered it  necessary  that  some  one  should  be  badly  bedded.  She  said  Mrs.  Star 
told  her  to  obey  Mrs.  M'Owne,  the  local  Superior  at  Clifford,  and  that  Mrs. 
M'Owne  gave  her  the  order.  I  was  not,  said  the  plaintiff,  on  good  terms  with 
her.  She  treated  me  severely,  and  said  she  felt  she  was  treating  me  so,  and  if 
I  saw  Mrs.  Star's  letters  to  her  I  should  not  wonder  at  it. — Were  you  on  good 
terms  with  any  body  P  Yes ;  with  the  whole  community  until  then — that  is,  till 
1862. — After  then  were  you  on  good  terms  with  them  ?  No ;  I  was  not  allowed 
to  speak  to  them. — Not  allowed  to  speak  to  them  ?  Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  ? 
Yes.  Mrs.  Star  said  I  was  a  bad  example,  and  that  they  were  not  to  converse 
with  me ;  and  after  that  if  I  spoke  to  them  they  only  answered  me  with  a  word. 
The  plaintiff  went  on  to  say,  Mrs.  Star  said  she  had  given  me  too  much 
liberty,  and  meant  "  to  pull  me  down."  After  the  order  to  stand  at  school  I 
never  sat  at  school  hours. 

The  plaintiff  was  then  pressed  as  to  various  memoranda  of  hers  in  a  pocket- 
book,  which  had  been  taken  from  her.  She  said  she  believed  it  was  the  book 
taken  from  her  in  May,  1865,  at  the  time  Mrs.  Star  had  stripped  her. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  asked  for  the  book,  and  read  from  it  various  entries, 
such  as  these : — "  Smooth  way  which  deceives  persons,"  **  Every  day  adds  to  your 
guilt,"  "  Not  done  work  at  10,"  "  Kept  fasting,"  "  Scolded  for  speaking,"  "  Not 
allowed  to  speak  to  sisters,"  **  Not  to  see  my  mother." 

The  plaintiff,  in  answer  to  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  said  these  were  memoranda 
of  things  which  the  Superioress  (Mrs.  Star)  had  said  to  her  or  done  to  her. 

She  was  then  cross-examined  as  to  the  incident  of  Mrs.  Star  showing  her  a 
letter  from  her  brother  and  snatching  it  from  her  before  she  had  read  it  through. 
She  persisted  in  her  statement,  and  she  was  then  pressed  as  to  whether  it  was 
not  the  right  of  the  Superior  according  to  the  rules. 

The  plaintiff  further  stated  that  a  great  part  of  the  letter  appeared  to  have 
been  erased.  She  was  then  pressed  as  to  whether  the  Superioress  had  not  the 
power  of  doing  this  according  to  the  rules,  and  she  said  she  believed  she  had. 

The  plaintiff  was  then  pressed  as  to  an  alleged  offer  to  send  her  back  to 
Baggot-street  Convent,  whence  she  had  come.  She  said  she  should  have  been 
glad  to  go  back  there,  and  that  the  nuns  loved  her,  but  she  had  not  believed  that 
it  was  really  meant  to  send  her  there. 

She  was  then  cross-examined  as  to  penances  imposed  upon  her  in  case  of  any 
faults  committed  by  her,  and  as  to  the  incident  of  the  taking  off  her  clothes  by 
Mrs.  Star ;  and  adhered  to  her  story.  She  said  it  lasted  altogether  three-guarters 
of  an  hour. 

She  was  then  asked  as  to  her  statement  of  insufficient  blankets ;  and  persisted 
in  her  story.  She  had  asked  once  for  another,  and  had  been  refused,  and  told  to 
bear  it  for  her  sins.  On  one  occasion  Mrs.  Star  had  dragged  the  blanket  off  her 
bed,  and  once  rushed  ilito  her  room  when  she  was  asleep  and  dragged  the 
bedclothes  off  her. 

The  plaintiff  was  pressed  as  to  the  time  at  which  this  occurred.  She  could  not 
give  the  precise  date,  but  said  it  was  after  she  had  left  the  convent  at  Hull,  in 
1862.  She  was  asked  a  good  deal  as  to  violations  of  the  rules  of  the  order,  in 
regard  to  speaking  too  much,  &c.  She  said  all  the  rules  were  required  to  be 
strictly  observed.  She  was  asked  as  to  the  way  in  which  fiiults  were  required  to 
be  acknowledged,  and  she  said  when  she  was  a  novice  and  at  Baggot-ttreet  they 
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were  acknowledged  standing,  bat  that  Mrs.  Star  introduced  the  practice  of 
kneeling  on  those  occasions.  She  used  to  make  her  acknowledge  faults  every 
morning,  kneeling  before  the  lay-sisters  and  novices — that  is,  when  there  were 
any  faults  to  acknowledge.  Mrs.  Star  also  compelled  her  to  acknowledge  all 
faults,  wilful  or  otherwise;  whereas  at  Baggot-street  it  was  not  so.  The 
plaintiff  was  then  cross-examined  as  to  the  incident  of  her  taking  a  pair  of  boots 
to  wear,  which  she  said  occurred  as  long  ago  as  1857,  and  of  which  she  only 
heard  for  the  first  time  before  the  commission  in  1866.  She  said  the  truth  of 
the  matter  was  this : — A  prelate  visited  the  house,  and  her  own  boots  were  rather 
old,  and  so  she  took  a  pair  of  Mrs.  Kennedy's  to  wear  for  a  few  hours.  She  had 
previously  had  her  leave  to  take  little  things  like  that,  though  on  this  particular 
occasion  she  had  not  an  opportunity  of  asking  leave.  It  was  not  unusual  for  the 
sisters  to  take  each  other's  things  in  that  way,  and  Mrs.  Kennedy  had  more  than 
once  lent  her  things,  and  had  lent  her  boots  to  wear  before,  and  so  she  thought 
there  was  no  harm  in  taking  a  pair  on  this  occasion,  just  to  wear  for  a  few  hours. 
She  would  have  asked  her  leave  had  she  been  there,  but  Mrs.  Kennedy  happened 
to  be  out  of  the  house.  She  herself  told  Mrs.  Kennedy  of  her  having  them,  and 
Mrs.  Kennedy  afterwards  gave  her  them,  and  had,  indeed,  offered  them  to  her 
before. 

The  cross-examination  was  then  again  continued  to  more  trifling  matters,  as 
being  late  at  calls  to  duties,  &c.,  and  was  then  directed  to  what  occurred  before 
the  commissioners.  Her  uncle  had  attended  before  them,  she  said,  on  her 
behalf.  The  summary  of  charges  was  read  over  to  her,  she  said,  and  she  was 
asked  if  she  had  any  answer.  She  said,  however,  she  was  told  that  no  charges 
against  the  other  sisters  would  be  listened  to.  Whenever  she  was  asked  as  to 
any  thing  she  gave  an  explanation. 

The  plaintiff  was  then  asked  whether  she  had  not  known  she  was  fi*ee  to  go 
away  if  she  pleased  ?  When  the  Bishop  wrote. — But  you  did  not  intend  to  go  ? 
No,  I  did  not. — ^Now,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  were  not  perfectly  free  in  the 
house  ?  No,  I  was  not. — Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  you  were  confined  within 
the  four  walls  of  your  room  ?  Yes,  I  was  ;  a  sister  held  the  door  of  my  room, 
and  would  not  let  me  leave. — Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  you  were  not  allowed 
to  leave  your  room  for  any  purpose  ?  You  understand  what  I  mean  ?  I  say 
that  1  was  kept  there,  and  once  when  I  was  going  to  one  of  those  places,  and 
was  very  ill,  one  of  the  sisters  held  the  door  and  would  not  let  me. 

She  was  pressed  a  good  deal  about  this,  but  adhered  to  it. 

The  cross-examination  was  then  directed  to  show  that  she  might  have  left  if 
she  wished,  and  that  she  would  not  go.  She  was  asked  if  she  had  not  said  she 
never  would  go  of  her  own  free  will,  and  she  admitted  it.  A  passage  in  a  letter 
of  hers  to  Mrs.  Star  was  read  to  her : — "  From  the  course  of  treatment  you  have 
pursued,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  will  never  leave  the  convent  of  my  own  free  ¥rill. 
So,  if  you  are  determined  to  expel  me,  you  must  put  me  out  by  force.  If  such 
be  your  resolve,  pray  put  me  out  now,  as  my  brother  is  here  and  will  take  me 
with  him." 

In  answer  to  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  she  said  she  wrote  this  after  seeing  her 
brother. 

Cross-examination  continued. — Did  not  Mrs.  Star  say  she  was  not  going  to 
use  force,  but  the  doors  were  open,  and  that  she  wished  you  to  leave  ?  I  don't 
remember  her  saying  that. — ^Why  did  you  want  to  be  expelled  by  force  ?  My 
brother  said  he  would  take  legal  steps. 
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The  Lord  Chief  Justice. — It  is  very  plain  what  was  in  their  minds — ^that  if 
she  left  of  her  own  accord  it  woold  be  said  to  be  her  own  voluntary  act,  and 
deprive  her  of  the  right  to  claim  redress  for  it. 

Cross-examination  continued. — Were  jo\l  not  invited  to  leave,  and  did  you  not 
decline  to  do  so  ?  Yes. — Were  you  not  told  that  you  were  a  disturber  of  the 
peace  and  comfort  of  the  house  ?    No,  I  do  not  remember  that. 

Re-examined  by  the  Solicitor-General. — I  never  saw  the  printed  book  before. 
The  Superioress  kept  it  in  her  drawer.  I  think  I  heard  the  chapter  as  to  the 
opening  of  letters  by  the  Superioress  read.  I  never  knew  any  letters  to  have  been 
withheld  from  sisters.  I  never  remember  letters  describing  death  or  iUness  of 
relations  being  withheld  from  other  sisters.  As  far  as  the  priest  is  concerned^ 
what  passes  in  confession  is  sacred.  It  is  not  obligatory  on  the  penitent.  The 
penitent  may  mention,  as  an  act  of  humiliation,  what  the  priest  says  to  her.  No 
one  has  a  right,  however,  to  ask  what  passes  between  confessor  and  penitent. 
It  is  part  of  manifestation  of  conscience  to  make  some  general  statement  of 
spiritual  experience,  but  that  is  very  different  from  asking  as  to  what  had  passed 
in  confession.  It  comes  to  this — the  priest  cannot  disclose  what  has  passed  ;  the 
penitent  may,  if  she  pleases  ;  but  no  one  has  a  right  to  ask  any  thing  about  it. 

The  plaintiff  was  then  asked  as  to  several  letters  of  her  relatives  which  had 
been  withheld  from  her,  and  were  now  produced  by  the  defendants. 

Those  letters  were  put  in.  The  first  contained  this  passage:  ''Ho"  (her 
brother)  "  felt  your  position  so  deeply  that  we  could  get  nothing  from  him." 
The  next  letter  had  this  passage  :  "  We  attribute  your  silence  to  illness."  Upon 
receipt  of  this  the  Superioress  showed  her  the  letters. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice. — Was  there  any  thing  to  account  for  their  being 
withheld  from  her  ? 

The  Solicitor-General. — Only  the  passage  as  to  feeling  her  position  so 
deeply,  &c. 

The  plaintiff  was  then  asked  as  to  some  alteration  in  the  Book  of  Customs  as 
to  the  visits  of  friends  and  relations.  The  original  rule  was  that  the  sisters 
should  not  see  them  too  frequently.  The  new  rule  appeared  to  be  that  they 
were  not  to  be  seen  above  once  a  month,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  plaintiff 
said  she  did  not  know  when  that  rule  was  added,  and  it  was  not  in  the  books  she 
had.  The  plaintiff  went  on  to  state  that  Mrs.  Star  in  1862  had  told  her  she  had 
communicated  with  the  Superioress  in  Baggot-street  as  to  her  having  committed 
a  fault  in  writing  to  her  uncle  without  leave. 

A  passage  from  a  letter  of  Mrs.  Star  to  the  Bishop  was  here  read,  dated  1862: — 

"  I  find  myself  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  your  lordship  in  the  affair  of 
Sister  Scholastica.  Negotiations  for  her  transfer  to  Baggot-street  or  to  St.  Mary's, 
Drogheda,  have  failed,  and  it  only  remains  to  beg  your  lordship's  intervention.  The 
charge  against  her  is  her  writing  on  two  occasions  to  her  uncle,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Mathews,  without  the  knowledge  of  her  superiors,  to  employ  his  influence  in 
getting  her  removed  to  ^mother  community.  .  .  .  The  Superioress  of  Baggot. 
street  said  she  could  not  readmit  her  after  seven  years'  absence,  and  after 
dismissal  from  another  house  on  the  ground  of  disobedience." 

The  plaintiff  was  then  re-examined  as  to  her  conduct  with  one  of  the  priests  at 
Hull : — Did  you  ever  in  any  way  try  to  attract  his  attention  ?  No  ;  I  never  did 
any  thing  of  the  kind. — You  are  quite  sure  ?  Quite  certain. — Did  you  ever  put 
yourself  in  his  way  ?  No ;  I  never  did. — Then  of  course  you  did  not  do  so 
"  constantly  "  or  "  needlessly  "  ?    No ;  I  never  did. — Were  you  ever  seen  in  a 
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state  of  excitement  about  the  house  ?  No ;  never  that  I  am  aware  of. — Did  yoa 
ever  throw  yourself  in  his  way  so  as  to  be  repeatedly  forbidden  P  No  ;  I  never 
was  forbidden. — Do  you  remember  going  on  your  knees  by  his  side,  pulling 
things  out  of  his  hand,  and  wishing  him  to  go  with  you  ?  No ;  nothing  of  the 
kind. — Do  you  remember  any  thing  which  would  give  the  least  colour  to  such  a 
story  ?  I  have  not  the  least  idea  of  it. — Do  you  remember  a  sister  dying  at  the 
convent,  and  wishing  to  have  a  medal  buried  with  her  ?  Yes ;  I  remember  her 
dying,  but  I  remember  nothing  about  a  medal. — You  did  not  take  it  ?  Oh,  no ; 
I  was  greatly  attached  to  her,  and  it  was  not  likely  that  I  should  do  such  a 
thing. — Did  you  ever  take  any  medal  ?  No. — Did  you  ever  take  the  dinners  of 
the  school  children  and  eat  them  ?  No ;  I  never  took  the  smallest  particle  of 
food  from  any  of  them.  I  never  heard  of  it  before,  that  is,  until,  in  a  general 
way,  it  was  mentioned  at  the  commission. — Had  you  ever  any  clandestine 
correspondence  except  the  two  letters  to  a  priest  ?  No. — Had  you  ever  stmck 
any  of  the  school  children  ?  No  ;  I  never  did  such  a  thing  in  my  life. — Were 
you  in  the  habit  of  finding  fault  and  making  mischief  about  the  sisters  behind 
their  backs,  and  telling  stories  against  them?  No;  I  never  did  such  a  thing,  I 
am  quite  sure. 

This  closed  the  examination  of  the  plaintiff,  which  had  lasted  the  greater  part 
of  four  davs. 

Mrs.  Saurin,  the  plaintiff's  mother,  was  next  called.  She  said,  In  the 
summer  of  1861  I  visited  my  daughter.  I  had  visited  her  several  times  before, 
and  found  every  thing  going  on  satisfactorily.  In  the  autumn  of  1861  my 
husband  was  very  ill,  and  I  was  anxious  that  my  daughter  should  come  over  to 
see  him.     I  wrote  to  the  Mother  Superior  to  express  that  wish. 

Witness  stated  that  she  had  no  answer  from  Mrs.  Star.  Mr.  Saurin  got  worse, 
and  she  wrote  again  in  a  more  pressing  manner.  To  this  Mrs.  Star  sent  an 
answer,  refusing  to  allow  her  daughter  to  come  to  her  for  reasons  which  she 
could  not  explain.  The  witness  wrote  several  letters  to  Mrs.  Star,  but  the 
defendant  would  not  permit  Miss  Saurin  to  leave  unless  it  was  for  good. 

The   witness   then  continued   her  evidence. — In  January,   1862,  I  saw  the 

Rev.  Mr.  Mathews,  and  he  made  a  communication  to  me.     In  consequence  of 

that  I  went  to  Hull  to  see  Mrs.  Star.     My  daughter  was  at  Clifford  then.     At 

Hull  I  saw  first  Mrs.  Kennedy,  and  asked  her  what  was  the  matter  about  my 

daughter.     She  said  Mrs.  Star,  the  Mother  Superior,  would  tell  me.     Mrs.  Star 

then  saw  me,  and  I  asked  what  my  daughter  had  done.     She  said  she  had  a  light 

in  her  cell  when  she  went  to  bed,  and  told  untruths,  &c.     I  said  I  would  go  to 

Clifford  to  see  my  daughter.     She  said  if  I  went  without  a  note  from  her  I  could 

not  see  her,  and  she  gave  me  a  note,  with  which  I  went  to  Clifford.     At  first  I 

was  refused  access  to  my  daughter.     Then  I  said  I  had  a  note  from  the  Mother 

Superior,  and  I  was  admitted.     I  saw  my  daughter  fiom  the  door,  but  she  did 

not  come  to  me  nor  speak  to  me,  and  she  seemed  dull.     Mrs.  M'Owne  then  came 

in.     At  first  she  refused  me  leave  to  see  her.     At  last  she  came  to  me.    She  was 

crying.     I  said,  "  My  dear  child,  are  you  a  prisoner?"    I  told  her  Mrs.  Star's 

complaints,  and  asked  her  about  them.     She  said  she  did  her  best,  &c.     I  was 

there  about  two  hours.     1  could  not  say  how  much  of  that  time  I  was  with  my 

daughter  alone.     Mrs.  M'Owne  came  in  and  out  a  good  deal.     My  daughter 

made  a  complaint  to  me.     I  asked  the  cause  of  the  great  change  I  observed  in 

her.    On  former  occasions   she  seemed  happy  and   comfortable,  but  now   she 

appeared  very  much  afflicted.     The  witness  went  on  to  state  that  in  1863  she 
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lost  a  son,  and  wrote  to  her  daughter  ahont  it,  but  it  was  some  time  before  she 
heard  she  was  aware  of  it  In  September,  1863,  she  went  to  Clifford  and  saw 
her  daughter.  Both  of  us,  said  the  witness,  were  much  affected.  She  made 
statements  to  me.  In  consequence  of  that  I  went  to  Hull  to  see  Mrs.  Star. 
She  came  into  the  room  and  stood  looking  at  me  for  some  moments  without 
speaking  to  me,  I  asked  her  if  she  did  not  know  me.  She  said  yes.  I  asked 
after  my  daughter.  She  said  she  was  at  school.  I  afterwards  saw  her.  She 
seemed  very  ill.  She  looked  cold  and  badly  clad.  I  communicated  ^ith  the 
Bev.  Mr.  Mathews,  and  since  then  I  have  been  guided  by  his  advice. 

Mrs.  Saurin  was  then  cross-examined  as  to  complaints  made  by  Mrs.  Star  as 
to  her  daughter's  disregard  of  the  rules,  &c.,  and  also  as  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  interviews,  with  a  view  to  show  that  she  had  seen  her  daughter  alone  as  long 
as  she  pleased.  She  was  further  pressed  as  to  whether  Mrs.  Star  had  not  in  1861 
suggested  her  daughter's  removal,  but  this  she  denied. 

The  next  witness  was  the  plaintiff's  father.  He  said  he  had  paid  300/.  as  his 
daughter's  dowry  at  Baggot-street — 60/.  first  and  260/.  afterwards.  The  action, 
he  said,  was  brought  with  his  sanction.  He  said  Mrs.  Star  had  written  to  him 
requesting  him  to  remove  his  daughter  as  soon  as  possible.  She  said  the  Bishop 
was  pressing  for  her  withdrawal.  He  also  received  a  letter  from  the  Bishop's 
secretary,  saying  the  demand  for  her  withdrawal  was  authorized  by  the  Bishop. 

The  next  witness  was  the  Rev.  T.  Mathews,  the  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  of 
St.  Mary's,  Drogheda,  the  uncle  of  the  plaintiff.  He  said,  in  March,  1862,  I 
received  a  letter  from  my  niece — a  scrap  of  paper,  written  in  pencil — expressing 
her  desire  to  leave.  I  am  certain  there  was  no  complaint  in  it.  Shortly  before 
this  I  received  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Star,  telling  me  that  Miss  Saurin  had  committed 
the  most  grave  offences,  which  called  for  severe  punishment,  and  requesting  to 
have  her  removed. 

The  witness  stated  that  he  saw  the  Bishop  shortly  after  this,  who  said  that 
was  the  first  he  had  heard  of  the  matter.  At  this,  said  the  witness,  I  was 
equally  surprised,  knowing  the  power  belonged  to  him.  The  Bishop  said  he 
would  appoint  a  commission,  and  I  said  I  should  be  satisfied  if  he  would  stay  the 
action  of  Mrs.  Star.  The  Bishop,  he  said,  gave  me  an  order  to  see  my  niece. 
I  took  the  order,  and  proceeded  to  Clifford  and  saw  my  niece.  I  saw  her  alone, 
Mrs.  M'Owne  being  present  part  of  the  time.  I  apprised  her  of  the  contents  of 
Mrs.  Star's  letters.  She  appeared  very  much  surprised.  I  told  her  that  the 
Bishop  had  given  permission  for  her  to  write  to  him.  This  seemed  greatly  to 
surprise  her,  as  she  did  not  know  that  she  had  done  any  thing  to  require  it. 
Every  thing  seemed  to  be  going  on  well  between  her  and  Mrs.  M*Owne.  The 
witness  went  on  to  state.  In  1863  I  was  at  Harrogate,  and  went  to  see  my 
niece  at  Clifford.  She  appeared  very  much  reserved ;  she  declined  to  walk  into 
the  garden.  She  refused,  and  I  found  that  she  was  not  permitted  to  do  it.  She 
'  made  no  complaints  about  herself.  I  experienced  much  reserve  towards  myself 
from  the  Superior.  I  celebrated  mass  on  this  occasion.  There  was  nothing 
absolutely  unkind,  but  not  that  warmth  displayed  towards  me  as  on  other 
occasions.  I  understood  that  the  Bishop  was  shortlj-  coming  to  the  cimvent. 
I  wrote  to  him  on  my  return  to  Ireland  asking  him  to  see  Sister  Scholastica. 
In  1864  I  went  to  Hull.  It  was  about  6  p.m.  when  I  got  to  the  convent. 
After  some  time  waiting,  a  sister  came  in  and  asked,  in  an  impetuous 
manner,  if  I  had  got  an  order  from  the  Bishop.  I  said  that  I  did  not 
require  one  last  year.     She  said   that  things  were  changed;  that  one   was 
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required  now.  In  a  very  abrupt  and  impctuoos  manner  she  said  that  mj  niece 
"  told  lies."  She  shortly  after  went  out,  and  mj  niece  came  in.  It  was  late. 
I  did  not  wish  to  stay,  and  I  asked  mj  niece  to  go  to  the  Superior  and  inqaire  h 
she  would  like  me  to  say  mass  in  the  morning,  and  at  what  time.  She  returned, 
and  said  that  the  Superior  declined.  I  was  much  shocked  at  this,  and  called  on 
the  clergy  there,  and  they  were  most  horrified  that  I  should  have  been  refused 
permission  to  say  mass.  I  was  also  refused  to  say  the  benediction  after  service. 
The  Bishop  wrote  to  me  requesting  the  removal  of  my  niece,  announcing  his 
readiness  to  appoint  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the  whole  matter ;  and  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1866,  the  Bishop  wrote  to  me,  stating  that  he  had  appointed  a 
commission,  consisting  of  Dr.  O'Hanlon,  Canon  Walker,  Canon  Chadwick,  and 
Mr.  Pinel,  with  Mr.  Porter,  and  that  it  would  sit  on  the  10th  of  January  ;  and 
he  added,  "  To-day  I  send  notice  to  the  sister,  as  it  would  not  be  fair  that  it 
should  come  suddenly  upon  her.  I  have  communicated  nothing  to  the  commis- 
sioners, that  they  may  be  quite  unprejudiced  and  unfettered." 

The  witness  then  described  what  occurred  on  the  occasion  of  the  holding  of  the 
inquiiy  before  the  commission,  at  which  he  attended  with  his  niece.  He  went  to 
Hull  to  see  her  the  day  before.  He  said,  I  arrived  early  in  the  morning  at  Hull, 
and  saw  my  niece  after  a  short  time.  She  had  a  quarter-hour-glass  in  her  hand. 
1  was  only  a  short  time  with  her.  Having  travelled  all  night,  I  was  too  cold  to 
stop,  there  being  no  fire  in  the  room.  My  niece  told  me  that  she  had  had  no 
information  as  to  what  were  the  charges  against  her.  I  told  her  generally,  as 
well  as  I  could,  from  the  summary  of  those  the  Bishop  had  read  over  to  me, 
but  I  could  not  enter  into  any  particulars,  as  they  spread  over  a  period  of 
seven  years. 

The  witness  went  on  to  describe  what  occurred.  He  objected,  he  said,  to  Mr. 
Porter,  as  a  member  of  the  commission,  as  he  was  a  partisan,  and  he  showed 
himself  to  be  so  all  through  the  inquiry — most  offensively  so.  The  mere 
summary  of  the  charges  was  read,  but  there  were  none  of  the  nuns  present  to 
support  them  by  testimony,  and  not  even  their  statements  were  read  over — that 
is,  only  portions  of  them,  not  the  whole  of  them.  He  heard  those  portions  for 
the  first  time.  Moreover,  he  found  the  instructions  (as  they  were  read  over  to 
him)  imported  that  if  three-fourths  of  the  commissioners  thought  the  charges  not 
disproved,  they  were  to  be  considered  proved.  They  were  not,  however,  pro- 
duced, and  the  witness  proceeded  to  describe  what  transpired.  He  said  the 
commissioners  refused  to  listen  to  any  recriminatory  charges  against  the  nuns, 
even  although  they  might,  in  his  view,  be  really  a  part  of  her  defence.  He  pro- 
tested against  this,  but  in  vain.  He,  however,  contrived  to  elicit  from  his  niece  a 
good  deal  of  the  hardships  she  had  undergone,  and  the  "  enormities  "  which  had 
been  inflicted  upon  her,  and  of  which  he  then  heard  for  the  first  time  ;  and  the 
witness  proceeded  to  say  that  he  had  again  and  again  demanded  that  the 
witnesses  should  be  produced,  but  in  vain.  The  inquiry  was  held  on  the  10th 
and  11th  of  January.  On  the  12th  he  wrote  to  the  Bishop,  "  I  confess  to  a 
gi-eat  disappointment.  1  hoped  your  lordship  would  have  been  present.  If  you 
had  been,  common  sense  and  decency  would  not  have  been  outraged  as  they  have 
been."  On  the  13th  of  January  the  Bishop  wrote  to  the  witness  a  letter  saying 
that  as  the  most  important  part  had  been  proved  against  the  plaintiff,  he 
requested  her  removal  from  the  convent.  To  this  the  witness  replied,  remon- 
strating with  the  Bishop  on  the  unjust  way  in  which  the  commission  had  acted, 
and  on  his  (the  Bishop)  not  having  been  present  at  it. 
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The  witneRs  was  then  croes-examined  whether  the  proceedings  before  the  com- 
mission had  not  been  in  entire  accordance  with  the  order  of  proceeding  contained 
in  the  Bishop's  commission.  He  said  he  declared  the  proceedings  at  the  time  to 
be  an  entire  departure  from  the  proper  course  of  procedure.  Being  pressed  as  to 
what  he  had  to  complain  of,  he  said  he  was  not  allowed  to  conduct  his  defence  of 
his  niece  as  he  thought  proper,  and  in  particular  he  was  not  allowed  to  enter  into 
any  explanation  which  involved  recrimination.  It  was  impossible,  he  said,  to 
defend  her  without  entering  into  explanations  which  might  account  for  the 
charges  made  against  her.  For  instance,  he  said,  take  one  of  Mrs.  Star's  charges 
— that  of  disobedience — it  would  be  necessary  to  ask  all  the  circumstances — 
}iow  it  occurred,  how  it  arose,  what  led  to  it,  and  what  was  said  and 
done.  This  I  was  not  allowed  to  do,  and  therefore  I  could  not  defend  my  niece 
with  effect,  for  these  charges  were  spread  over  many  years,  without  giving  any 
particular  time,  so  that  a  matter  might  have  happened  nine  years  ago,  and  I  was 
not  aware  when  it  occurred. 

Cross-examination  continued. — Were  not  the  charges  specifically  brought  to 
your  attention  ?  Were  not  they  read  to  you  ?  Portions  of  them  ;  but  not  the 
whole.  And  they  were  read  so  rapidly  that  it  was  impossible  to  follow  them 
clearly.  It  was  impossible  for  me  to  collect  distinctly  the  nature  of  the  specific 
statements  made  against  my  niece. — Had  not  the  Bishop  read  the  statements  to 
you  ?  He  read  what  I  believe  was  a  summary. — Were  not  such  portions  of  the 
statements  as  were  required  to  be  read  so  read  ?  Portions  were  read. — Were  not 
the  names  of  the  different  sisters,  as  attached  to  their  respective  statements, 
mentioned  ?  Yes ;  and  I  observed  that  they  all  seemed  as  if  inspired  by  the  same 
mind. — They  were  separate  statements  ?  They  were,  but  they  seemed  inspired 
by  the  same  mind. — Did  you  not  make  counter-charges  against  the  sisters?  Not 
one. — Did  you  not  make  a  complaint  that  your  niece  was  scantily  clothed  ?  I 
put  questions  to  her,  so  as  to  elicit  as  well  as  I  could  the  enormities  she  appeared 
to  have  endured.  But  I  was  checked  again  and  again  in  eliciting  these 
explanations. 

The  witness  was  then  interrogated  with  a  view  to  show  that  he  could  if  he 
pleased  have  got  his  niece  into  the  convent  at  St.  Mary,  Drogheda.  ^Vhy  did 
you  not  take  her  there  ?  Because  she  had  a  right  to  be  where  she  was,  and 
because  she  had  suffered  injustice,  and  because  she  would  have  been  under  a 
stigma  from  the  circumstances  under  which  her  removal  would  have  occurred. — 
Do  you  mean  to  say  that  this  had  been  raised  as  an  objection  P  Not  actually 
raised,  but  as  a  general  rule  it  would  be  so,  naturally  so. 

The  next  witness  was  the  brother  of  the  plaintiff,  who  described  his  different 
visita  to  the  convent,  especially  after  the  rupture  of  pleasant  relations.  He  said 
on  one  of  these  occasions  he  was  shocked  to  observe  her  condition.  She  was,  he 
said,  "  as  cold  as  marble."  On  the  occasion  of  his  visit  in  March,  1866  (afler  the 
commission),  he  was  so  concerned  that  he  desired  to  remove  her,  and  got  her  to 
write  this  letter  to  the  Superior : — "  Dear  Rev.  Mother, — From  the  course  of 
treatment  pursued  towards  me,  and  all  I  have  to  endure  in  every  way,  I  wish  to 
say  that  I  will  never  leave  the  convent  with  my  free  will ;  so  if  you  are  deter- 
mined to  expel  me  you  will  have  to  put  me  out  by  force,  and  if  you  intend  to  do 
so  I  wish  you  would  do  it  now,  as  my  brother  is  here  and  will  take  me  with 
him."  The  witness  said  he  dictated  this  letter,  which  did  not  appear  to  have 
elicited  any  reply.  He  went  on  to  say  that  he  had  afterwards  seen  his  sister,  and 
was  shocked  with  her  scanty  clothing,  and  was  very  much  affected.  Heotmtinued, 
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I  Hcaid  to  the  Superior,  "  Are  you  not  ashamed  to  see  tlie  condition  to  whieh 
you  have  reduced  my  poor  sister?"  She  looked  at  her  with  a  sarcastic  smile. 
I  made  a  motion  to  take  off  my  coat  to  put  over  my  sister,  as  I  saw  she  was  cold. 
She  would  not  have  it.  The  Superior  said,  "  You  may  take  her  with  you,  if  yon 
like."  1  said  I  would,  and  took  her  hy  the  hand,  and  said  I  would  take  her 
away,  and  protect  her  as  well  as  I  could.  The  Supei-ior  said,  however,  I  could  not 
take  her  then.  As  I  went  away  I  turned  round  and  saw  two  nuns — as  my 
sister  went  up-stairs — taking  her  hy  the  shoulder  and  pushing  her  along.  The 
witness  went  on  to  say  that  in  April  he  had  a  letter  from  his  sister,  stating  how 
ill  she  had  been,  and  begging  him  to  come  and  see  her  if  convenient.  Li  conse- 
quence of  that  letter,  the  witness  said,  I  went  to  see  my  sister  in  May.  I  saw 
that  she  was  worse ;  very  much  worse.  I  asked  if  a  medical  man  might  see  her. 
The  Superior  said  I  might  take  her  to  him  if  I  liked.  I  said  I  could  not  take 
her  in  her  then  state,  and  I  would  bring  him  to  her.  I  took  Sir  H.  Cooper  to 
see  her  the  next  morning.  Three  nuns  followed  her  closely  into  the  room,  and 
sat  close  by  her.  I  said  I  had  brought  a  medical  man,  and  that  he  ought  to 
see  her  alone.  None  of  them  took  the  least  notice  of  what  1  said.  I  repeated 
the  remark,  but  they  never  minded  me  the  least.  They  sat  quite  close  to  her, 
so  as  to  hear  an}'  thing  she  said.  When  he  went,  she  told  me  she  had  not  told 
him  half— she  could  not,  as  they  were  listening  to  all  she  said — and  as  she  went 
out  the  nuns  closely  followed  her. 

The  witness  was  cross-examined  with  a  view  to  show  that  he  might  have 
taken  his  sister  away  if  he  pleased  at  any  of  his  visits,  and  that  Mrs.  Star  wished 
him  to  take  her.  He  was  pressed  as  to  whether  he  had  not  desired  the  Superior 
to  put  his  hand  upon  his  sister,  and  then  he  would  take  her.  This  he  denied ; 
but  he  admitt<?d  saying  that  if  she  would  hand  his  sister  to  him  he  would  take 
her  away  with  him. 

In  answer  to  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  the  witness  said  he  desired  that  there 
should  be  an  expulsion  with  a  view  to  legal  proceedings.  The  witness  being 
further  pressed  as  to  the  reasons  for  not  taking  his  sister  with  him,  he  said  he 
observed  she  had  only  a  wretched  gown  on,  very  thin — ^a  secular  dress ;  and  he 
said  that  he  spoke  of  her  having  fitter  clothing  for  her  departure. 

Another  brother  was  then  called,  who  stated  that  he  had  gone  twice  to  see  his 
sister  in  1861,  and  on  the  second  occasion  he  was  refused  admission  to  her.  It 
appeared  that  he  had  complained  to  the  Bishop,  for  a  letter  from  the  Bishop  to 
the  Superior  in  July,  1864,  was  read  : — "  I  have  heard  that  you  refused  permission 
to  Mr.  Saurin  to  see  his  sister  the  second  time  he  came.  This  was  a  grave  error 
of  judgment.  You  should  have  taken  into  consideration  that  he  could  have  com- 
pelled you  to  grant  his  request,  and  you  should  not  have  run  the  risk  of  his  doing 
so.  To  get  you  out  of  the  difficulty,  1  should  recommend  you  to  write  to  him 
and  say  you  now  have  permission,  and  will  offer  no  further  objection  to  the 
reasonable  claims  of  a  brother  on  a  sister.  You  must  believe  that  I  have  the  best 
interests  of  the  community  at  heart." 

To  this  the  Superior  sent  an  answer,  from  which  the  following  was  an  extract 
furnished  by  the  other  side: — "You  must  not  imagine  that  our  confidence  is 
shaken  by  your  decision  in  the  case  of  Sister  Scholastica.  Her  presence  here  is  a 
heavy  cross,  but  wo  respect  3'our  lordship's  motives  in  overruling  our  wishes. 
And  the  reason  for  the  feeling  you  seem  to  ascribe  to  a  studied  reserve  proceeding 
from  want  of  trust  in  yourself  arises  from  her  presence  in  our  community.  We 
regard  her  as  an  enemy  living  among  us ;  she  dislikes  us  and  her  superiors,  and 
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as  long  as  she  continaes  among  us  wc  cannot  enjoy  peace.  We  long  for  the  day 
when  you  can  say  that  we  may  send  her  back  to  Dublin.  We  may  justly  do  so, 
for  she  does  not  belong  to  us.  She  came  here  nearly  a  year  after  her  profession. 
She  was  never  formally  accepted  by  us  in  chapter ;  and  this  omission  may  have 
been  permitted  by  Providence  to  enable  us  to  withdraw  from  us  so  dangerous  a 
member.  It  is  not  possible  to  say  what  a  cloud  she  is  to  the  general  spirit  of  the 
community ;  what  a  cross  to  her  superiors ;  what  a  dangerous  example  to  the 
younger  sisters.  Rest  satisfied  that  I  shall  do  nothing  without  the  authority  of 
our  holy  rules  and  constitutions.  The  issue  of  the  visitation  gave  her  and  her 
supporters  an  immense  triumph  over  us,  of  which  they  show  a  great  appreciation. 
If  she  was  troublesome  and  exacting  before,  she  is  now  so  to  an  extreme,  and  will 
have  all  her  rights  on  all  occasions.  As  your  lordship  did  not  know  our  customs 
as  to  the  visits  of  seculars,  I  transcribe  them,  and  you  ^dll  see  that  friends  can 
only  come  once  a  month,  and  that  a  quarter  of  an  hour  is  the  limit  of  each  visit, 
except  in  the  case  of  a  parent.  I  know  I  have  a  discretionary  power  to  allow  a 
longer  time  and  more  frequent  visits,  but,  considering  all  things,  I  thought  I  had 
made  a  reasonable  concession  in  the  particular  case.  He  came  long  after  visiting 
hours,  but  as  he  had  been  travelling  all  day,  and  as  I  supposed  he  would  be 
leaving  next  morning,  I  had  no  difficulty  in  allowing  an  extra  half-hour.  When 
he  came  next  morning  without  notice,  I  sent  the  mildest  of  the  sisters  to  remon- 
strate with  him,"  <fec. 

The  answer  of  the  Bishop  was  as  follows  : — "  Dear  Rev.  Mother, — I  fear  that  I 
have  been  a  most  unworthy  cross  to  you,  but  I  shall  never  cease  to  have  a  deep 
interest  in  the  community,  nnd  all  I  have  done  has  been  with  a  view  to  its  best 
interests.  As  to  the  matter  you  mention,  my  decision  Wiis  not  grounded  on  the 
rules,  but  upon  considerations  of  prudence.  And  here  an  error  of  judgment  was 
natural — considering  your  just  affection  to  the  rules.     Think  no  more  of  it,"  Ac. 

Sir  Henry  Cooper,  a  physician,  of  Hull,  who  had  visited  the  plaintiff  at  the 
convent,  was  next  examined.  He  said,  When  I  went  to  the  convent  with  Miss 
Saurin's  brother  we  waited  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  She  was  then  introduced  by 
two  nuns,  who  placed  themselves  so  near  to  her  that  they  could  hear  what  she 
said.  She  was  dressed  in  a  secular  gown,  a  bad-looking  dress.  Mr.  Saurin  said 
he  would  leave  the  room,  and  asked  me  if  I  should  not  wish  them  to  leave.  I 
said  they  would  not  interfere  with  me.  He  again  suggested  that  they  should 
leave,  but  they  took  no  notice  of  it.  She  was  most  insufficiently  dressed,  the 
season  being  particularly  inclement.  She  complained  of  extreme  weakness, 
nausea,  and  want  of  appetite,  with  great  coldness.  She  was  also  very  thin.  I 
questioned  her  as  to  the  causes.  She  said  she  could  not  eat,  and  upon  pressing 
her,  she  said  the  food  given  her  was  bad.  Her  body  was  very  cold,  and  her  cii^ 
culation  feeble.  Her  hands  were  almost  blue.  She  was  in  a  very  weak  condition. 
Bad  food,  insufficient  clothing,  and  want  of  exercise  would  produce  those  symptoms. 

A  number  of  letters  were  here  put  in.  Eight  letters— called  confessional  letters — 
written  by  the  plaintiff  by  the  orders  of  Mrs.  Star  to  her  as  Superior  were  put  in. 
Then  a  number  of  letters  which  had  passed  between  the  Superior,  Mrs.  Star,  and  the 
Bishop  were  put  in.  The  first  was  the  following,  from  the  Superior  to  the  Bishop : — 

"  Convent  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy,  Hull,  April  27,  1865. 

"  My  Lord, — After  many  pra^'ers  for  guidance,  and  after  weighing  well  before 
God  the  whole  matter  in  my  mind,  I  have  formed  the  resolution  of  resigning  the 
office  of  Superioress  of  this  community,  for  which  I  beg  your  lordship's  consent. 

NT. 
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My  reasons  arc  simply  these : — It  is  plain  that  either  Sr.  M.  Scholastica  or  I 
must  yield.    She  will  not ;  consequently  I  must.     It  is  not  my  intention  to  make 
any  charge  against  her.     I  only  wish  to  speak  of  myself  and  the  community.     I 
feel  that  I  have  not  sufficient  mental  or  physical  strength  to  bear  up  against  the 
anxiety  she  occasions  me  on  account  of  the  other  sistci's.     I  was  obliged,  as  a 
matter  of  convenience,  to  remove  her  from  Clifford  last  June.     Since  she  ha«  been 
here  the  whole  spirit  of  the  house  has  changed.     We  are  not  like  the  same  happy 
community  we  were.     Although  peace  is  in  the  exterior,  a  settled  gloom  and  con- 
straint appear  to  have  rested  on  us  all.     Recreation,  which  was  once  so  joyous, 
is  now  a  mere  formality,  and  when  the  time  of  silence  comes  we  feel  relieved. 
There  is  not  one  of  the  professed  sisters  who  does  not  bear  an  anxious  and 
troubled  look.     If  this  tells  on  all  as  it  tells  on  me  the  consequences  may  be 
serious,  for  T  feel  as  one  paralyzed,  and  without  heart,  mind,  or  spirit  for  any 
thing.     I  do  not  shrink  from  trouble  and  anxiety  so  long  as  they  do  not  go 
between  ray  soul  and  God,  for  I  am  willing  to  sacrifice  health,  life,  happiness, 
reputation — every  thing  short  of  my  salvation — for  the  happiness  and  welfare  of 
this  community,  which  is  dearer  and  more  precious  to  me  than  all  in  this  world 
besides.     I  feel  that  my  soul  is  in  peril  in  my  present  position,  and  that  I  ought 
to  resign  for  that  reason  and  for  the  good  of  the  community.     I  do  not  possess 
the  virtue  and  talent  to  govern  in  trying  circumstances.  It  is  a  fault  of  character 
in  me  which  time  has  rather  increased  than  lessened  that  I  take  things  too  much 
to  heart,  and  am  too  solicitous  about  those  who  are  under  my  care.     Another 
may  govern  and  effect  the  good  I  had  hoped  to  do  with  more  ease  and  merit  to 
herself  and  more  fruit  to  others  than  I  could,  in  consequence  of  my  natural  dis- 
position.    The  time  prescribed  by  our  rule  for  the  resignation  of  Superiors  is 
Saturday  within  the  octiive  of  the  Ascension,  when  I  hope  and  pray  that  your 
lordship  will  release  me  from  my  present  dangerous  rcsj)onsibility.  The  election 
should  take  place  on  the  following  Thursday.     In  giving  up  my  charge  of  the 
sisters  it  makes  me  happ}' to  give  my  testimony  to  their  sterling  goodness.  They 
are,  with  that  one  exception,  docile,  simple,  self-sacrificing,  and  laborious.     They 
love  God,  love  each  other,  love  their  rules,  love  the  poor.     I  do  not  think  your 
lordship  need  apprehend  any  unpleasantness  in  the  community  in  consequence 
of  that  change.     The  sisters  are  quite  prepared  for  it,  and  I  expect  that  all  will 
be  tranquil.     Hoping  your  lordship  will  accede  to  my  request,  and  begging  your 
blessing,   I  am,   my  lord,  with  much    respect,  your  obedient  servant  in  Jesus 
Christ,  "SiSTEB  Maby  Joseph." 

To  this  there  was  the  following  answer  from  the  Bishop,  dated  the  30th  of 
April,  1865 : — "  Dear  Rev.  Mother, — Your  letter  has  caused  me  great  anxiety, 
and  I  have  taken  time  to  consider  my  reply.  You  say  that  either  you  or  Sister 
Scholastica  must  yield.  I  cannot  admit  the  alternative.  If  it  be  a  question  of 
one  submitting  to  the  other,  the  sister  must  yield  to  you.  Where  is  your  con- 
fidence in  God  ?     As  lie  has  placed  you  in  your  position  He  will  support  you." 

Second  letter  from  the  Reverend  Mother  on  the  same  subject,  in  answer  to  the 
Bishop's  inquiries  : — 

"  Convent  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy,  Hull,  May  1,  1865. 

"  ]\Iy  Lord, — I  am  sorry  your  lordship  has  not  granted  my  petition,  but  I 
still  hope  you  will  when  you  hear  how  things  are.  Sister  Mary  Scholastica  need 
not  know  that  she  is  the  cause  of  the  change.  It  is  a  most  painful  duty  with  me 
to  enter  into  the  subject  of  her  failings — so  much  of  the  past  must  be  brought  to 
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bear  upon  the  present.  The  principal  points  in  which  she  en-s  are  poverty, 
obedience,  and  truth.  If  I  close  my  eyes  to  her  faults  she  perseveres  in  them 
with  confidence.  If  admonished  in  all  mildness  and  charity  she  denies  them  and 
continues  to  transgress.  If  reproached  with  severity  or  her  faults  proved  she 
assumes  a  tone  and  manner  of  defiance.  If  given  a  penance,  which  is  rarely  done, 
she  continues  it  longer  than  she  was  desired,  to  show  how  little  she  cares  about 
it.  If  she  seeks  to  speak  to  me  in  private,  it  is  nierel}'-  to  give  vent  to  the  bitter- 
ness she  feels  against  me  and  to  reproach  me  w^ith  cruelty,  tyranny,  and  persecu- 
tion. Of  late  she  has  made  the  same  accusations  against  me  in  the  presence  of 
the  commimit}'.  With  regard  to  poverty  I  must  refer  to  the  past.  We  have 
long  susjiected  her  of  stealing ;  suspicions  are  not  proofs,  therefore,  I  have  been 
silent  on  that  head.  W^ithin  the  last  year  I  have  discovered  that  my  suspicions 
were  well  grounded,  and  that  her  offences  can  be  proved  by  different  members  of 
the  community,  who,  through  a  mistaken  cliarity,  kept  their  knowledge  to  them- 
selves, until  by  chance  I  made  inquiries  on  the  subject.  I  believe  her  late  con- 
duct has  been  occasioned  by  her  vexation  at  the  precautions  which  have  been 
quietly  taken  to  guard  her  against  indulging  this  propensit}'  in  the  convent ; 
but,  like  an  incurable  disease,  if  healed  in  one  place  it  breaks  out  in  another  with 
grejiter  malignity.  We  now  fear  she  steals  from  the  school  children.  She  is  so 
artful,  so  dexten)us,  that  it  will  be  almost  impossible  for  any  one  to  detect  her ; 
but  the  eyes  of  the  young  are  piercing,  and  their  tongues  ever  ready  to  publish 
the  weaknesses  of  others,  and  dLsgitice  may  come  upon  religion  and  upon  us 
before  we  are  aware  of  it.  This  last  suspicion  occurred  to  the  minds  of  three  of 
the  sisters  almost  simultaneously  about  different  things,  and  without  communi- 
cating with  each  other  on  the  subject.  When  at  confession  a  few  days  ago  I 
mentioned  my  trouble  about  Sister  M.  Scholastica  to  X.  N.  for  the  fii-st  time,  and 
told  him  of  my  fear  of  a  coming  scandal.  lie  told  me  I  was  bound  in  conscience 
to  make  it  known  to  your  lordship,  and  very  kindly  offered  to  do  so  for  me,  if  I 
would  allow  him.  I  thought  it  better  to  do  so  myself,  as  I  feared  it  might  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  other  priestu  if  I  gave  him  libei'ty  to  mention  it  out  of 
confession.  Sister  M.  Scholastica  will  never  acknowledge  these  things.  She 
speaks  of  herself  as  if  she  were  a  suffering  saint  and  the  victim  of  unjust  persecu- 
tion. What  is  more,  she  can  draw  one  who  does  not  know  her  thoroughl}'  to  the 
same  belief  I  feel  that  I  cannot  control  her,  and  I  shrink  from  the  responsibility 
of  governing  a  community  of  which  she  is  a  member.  It  grieves  me  more  than 
I  can  express  to  occasion  your  lordship  the  least  anxiety,  and  I  would  gladly 
have  remained  silent  until  the  end  of  my  tuni  of  office,  but  that  I  felt  my  spiritual 
danger,  and  had  not  sufficient  strength  to  turn  this  occasion  to  the  profit  of  my 
soul.  Unless  Almighty  God  gives  me  a  great  increase  of  grace,  I  feel  that  my 
position  as  that  sister's  Superior  will  be  a  most  dangerous  one  for  me.  With 
many  regrets  for  troubling  you  with  so  much  about  myself  and  my  feelings,  and 
begging  your  lordship's  blessing,  I  am,  with  much  respect,  my  lord,  your 
obedient  servant  in  Jesus  Christ,  **  SiSTEK  Maby  Joseph." 

Then  came  a  letter  from  the  Bishop  to  Mrs.  Star,  the  Superior : — "  Be  calm 
and  patient,  and  put  your  trust  in  God.  I  am  going  to  Ireland,  and  will  do  what 
I  can  to  settle  the  difficulty.  What  convent  did  she  come  from  in  Ireland  ? 
Where  did  she  spend  her  novitiate  P    Where  was  she  professed  ?  " 

Then  there  was  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Saurin,  the  Jesuit  priest,  to  tho 
Bishop,  dated  the  4th  of  August,  18()5  : — "  My  dear  Lord, — I  am  soon  to  return 
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to  Dublin,  and  shall  call  at  Hull  to  visit  my  dear  sister,  with  whom  I  have  had 
no  coniniunicatiou  for  seven  years.  Will  your  lordship  kindly  send  me  an  order 
that  I  may  spend  an  hour,  as  often  as  I  can,  with  her  ?  Your  charity  will,  I  am 
sure,  induce  you  to  comply  with  this  request.  My  brother  was  only  allowed  to 
see  her  once  last  year,  and  when  he  went  again  he  had  to  return,  poor  fellow ! 
without  seeing  her." 

The  Bishop  upon  this  sent  to  Mrs.  Star,  the  Superior,  this  letter  : — "  Let  the 
good  Father  have  his  own  way,  and  perhaps  you  will  do  well  to  give  him  your 
confidence.     I  should  like  to  see  him." 

On  the  ninth  of  August,  18G5,  the  Bishop  wrote  to  Mrs.  Star : — "  I  hope  you 
are  certain  about  the  thefts,  and  that  the  acts  are  provable.  I  was  unable  to 
move  efficaciously  in  the  matter  before  for  want  of  faculties  from  the  Holy  See. 
I  asked  for  them  long  ago,  and  have  only  received  them  to  day.  State  whether, 
in  case  of  expulsion,  the  house  at  Baggot-street  would  do  any  thing  in  the  matter 
of  the  dowry." 

On  tlie  8th  of  August,  1865,  Mrs.  Star  wrote  this  answer  to  the  Bishop : — 
"  My  dear  Lord, — ^Your  directions  shall  be  obeyed.  The  Rev.  Father  shall  see 
his  sister  as  often  as  lie  pleases.  I  could  not  give  him  my  confidence,  as  your 
lordship  thinks  might  be  well ;  but  if  I  see  him,  I  will  urge  him  to  obtain  a 
change  for  his  sister.  But  my  reason  for  declining  to  speak  frankly  to  any  of 
the  family  is  that  in  1862  Mrs.  Saurin  begged  me,  with  the  earnestness  of  a 
mother,  to  speak  to  her  of  her  child's  conduct.  I  did  not  suspect  the  snare  ;  I 
felt  for  her,  and  I  told  her  all.  In  consequence  she  expressed  gratitude,  and  told  me 
I  had  done  right,  and  that  her  daughter  would  have  no  sympathy  from  her.  And 
when  she  had  heard  all  she  could,  she  distorted  the  case  against  me,  with  the 
help  of  her  brother  the  ])riest  (the  Rev.  Mr.  Mathews) — an  able,  clever  man  of 
the  world,  who  feai*8  disgrace  to  his  family — and  her  representations  have  been 
submitted  to  your  lordship.  We  know  the  sequel.  Although  her  brother  is  a 
religious,  yet  at  the  beginning  of  his  sister's  career  he  helped  to  make  her  what 
she  now  is.  He  described  her  former  Superiors  at  Baggot-street  as  *  tyrants  *  and 
*  tormentors  ;*  her  letters  breathed  a  spirit  of  sarcasm  and  contempt  for  the  com- 
munity, calculated  to  awaken  a  spirit  of  insubordination  and  uncharitableness. 
I  cannot  blame  him  for  this  ;  for  her  powers  of  misrepresentation  would  raise  an 
edifice  of  falsehood  on  the  least  foundation  of  truth.  They  spoke  to  the  Jesuit 
Fathers,  but  they  never  spoke  favourably  of  her,  and  told  them  not  to  meddle 
with  her,  but  to  guard  her." 

On  the  21st  of  August  there  was  this  letter  from  the  Bishop  to  the  Superior, 
Mrs.  Star : — "  Dear  Mother  Superior, — Be  good  enough  to  receive  this  informa- 
tion I  now  give  you.  Give  the  enclosed  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Saurin.  It  is  an  order  to 
remove  his  sister  from  the  convent.  Prepare  clothes ;  I  will  send  absolution  from 
her  vows. — P.S.  You  must  still  send  me  your  papers,  and  let  me  have  all  the 
information  you  can." 

The  letter  enclosed  in  the  above  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Saurin  was  the  following : 

*'  Rev.  and  dear  Father, — It  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  you  should  be 
making  a  visit  to  Hull,  as  it  has  become  necessary  to  require  the  removal  of  your 
sister  from  the  community.  ...  I  should  prefer  her  being  accompanied  by  you. 
Under  the  conviction  that  no  other  community  will  receive  her,  and  that  her 
religious  obligations  are  a  som-ce  of  danger  mther  than  of  merit,  I  have  thought 
it  proper  to  commute  them,  and  I  will  send  the  necessary  documents.  Upon  appli- 
cation to  the  Mother-house  your  sister  will  receive  her  dower." 
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On  the  15th  of  August,  1S(>5,  Mrs.  Star  wrote  to  tlie  Bisiliop,  "  Upou  receipt 
of  your  lorilship's  letter,  1  wrote  to  inquire  what  the  uomuiuiiity  at  Baggot-street 
would  he  wiltiog  to  do  an  to  dower.  The  Superior  replifs  tliut  she  will  most 
willingly  give  it  up.  The  thefts  and  other  breaches  of  rules  i^an  be  provisl.  I 
have  direotfd  eftch  sister  to  make  notes  of  their  individnai  experience  of  her  con- 
duct, which  I  can  send  you,  and  you  will  see  the  eridenoe.  I  fatl  gnitei'ul  to 
your  lordship  for  taking  steps  to  relieve  iw  from  this  painful  trial — no  doubt 
ordained  by  Heaven  for  some  blessed  end.  Shall  I  ask  the  Superior  to  find 
the  dower,  or  shall  I  wait  the  result  of  the  invest! gationP" 

On  the  24th  of  August  the  Bishop  vivoia  to  Mrs.  Star,  enclosing  a  note  for  the 
Rbt,  Mr.  Saorui,  the  Jesuit  priest.  "  Tell  the  Father  when  you  gise  him  this 
note  that  I  have  told  you  the  nature  of  the  oontents.  If  hp  rofuites  to  winove 
hia  sister,  tell  him  I  will  take  care  to  have  her  removed,  and  that  on  no  uonsidera- 
tioii  will  I  permit  her  to  remain." 

Various  other  letters  were  vetA,  in  which  the  Bishop  absolved  the  plaintiff  from 
her  vorts,  and  told  her  aho  ought  to  leave  the  convent. 

Mr.  Hawkins  addressed  the  jury  for  the  defence,  and  the  first  witnesit  callL-d 
was  Mrs.  Star,  She  stated  at  the  ontset  that  she  had  ceased  to  Iw  Mother 
Superior  at  Hull  and  Clifford  since  July,  1S67.  She  had  been  Urst  in  the  Dublin 
convent  in  1 85S  vith  Miss  Saurin,  both  as  sisters.  Miss  SauTio  entered  in  1850. 
she  in  1853.  Mies  Saurin,  she  said,  complMned  trf  the  Lady  Superior  there. 
She  left  for  Clifford  in  1855,  and  named  Miaa  Saurin.  with  other  sisters,  to  ac- 
company her.  She  spoke  of  the  plaintiff  as  becoming  troabieeome  as  eartj  as 
1S57.  She  used  to  talk  to  "  seculars,"  was  late  at  duties  and  meals,  broke  the 
rule  of  silence,  showed  ivaut  of  sincerity,  and  gave  evasive  answers.  Mrs.  Star 
went  on  to  eay.  Miss  Saurin  broke  the  rule  of  poverty,  by  having  many  things 
she  ought  not  to  have  had,  such  as  working  materials,  and  I  told  her  she  would 
bave  great  remorse  on  her  dukth-bed  tor  her  want  of  poverty. 

The  daCendant  then  enumerated  a  variety  of  petty  offences  against  convent  dis- 
cipline on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  such  as  borrowing  boots,  eating  at  improper 
boun,  &,o.  Mrs.  Star  denied  that  she  ever  asked  Miss  Saurin  to  disclose  bee 
'Confessions ;  but  sho  was  in  the  habit  of  volunteering  them.  Her  letters  to  her 
jather  and  mother  and  her  relations  were  "  too  tender  in  their  affection,"  She 
reproved  Hiss  Saurin  on  this  head,  Mrs.  Star  pursued  her  catalogue  of  the 
ylaintilTs  fanlta.  She  bad  "  meddled  with  the  laundry  work  liy  washing  her  own 
things  when  another  had  been  appointed  for  that  duty,"  "gathered  unripe  goose- 
berries," "  bad  a  candle  to  go  to  bed  with,  and  hid  the  bits  left,  with  other 
offences ;"  when  spoken  to  she  said  she  "woold  do  nothing  to  be  drummed  at." 
Mrs.  Star  said,  I  spoke  to  her  of  her  spiritual  danger,  when  she  admitted  her 
faults  and  doubted  if  she  know  her  obligations,  but  would  try  to  be  better  for  the 
future.  She  spoke  to  Btrangern  when  she  was  forludden  ;  awl  she  came  into  the 
room  whoro  1  was  with  a  visitor,  unsolicited,  and  spoke  to  the  stranger;  that  is 
against  the  rules.  She  was  acquainted  with  "  the  stranger,"  the  Rev.  Mr.  Colli- 
Kore,  the  chaplain  of  the  convent.  Tbc  rule  is  not  to  apeak  to  the  chaplain 
without  permission  Some  one  altered  the  clock,  hut  Miss  Saurin  denied  having 
done  it ;  she  would  not  hurry  herself  to  avoid  the  "  grievous  sin  "  of  being  late  for 
luasa  on  Sunday;  she  gave  hard  crusty  bread  to  a  sister  aufiering  from  the 
"mumps;"  she  insisted  on  getting  up  too  early.  In  1861  Mrs.  Star  refuned  to 
let  her  go  to  her  parent*,  who  wrote  for  her,  \tei  it  should  unsettle  her.  I  ob- 
Berved  that,  after  every  time  she  saw  her  relations,  she  became  more  disobedient. 
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troublesome,  and  exacting,  with  regard  to  food  and  clothing.  She  would  demand 
things  as  a  right,  instead  of,  as  other  sisters  would,  by  making  her  wants  known. 
In  February  and  March,  1862,  the  affair  took  place  with  regard  to  the  intercepted 
letters  at  Clifford.  They  were  sent  to  me  at  Hull.  I  considered  it  a  very 
great  fault,  and  we  had  always  been  taught  in  Baggot-street  that  clandestine 
letter-writing  inflicted  the  penalty  of  dismissal.  It  mattered  not  to  whom  they 
were  written.     I  wrote  Miss  Saurin  a  kind  letter  of  expostulation. 

After  this,  according  to  Mrs.  Star,  the  plaintiff  alternately  denied  and  admitted 
sending  letters  clandestinely.  After  a  time  she  came  to  me,  and  spoke  to  me 
privately.  She  knelt  dowTi  of  her  own  accord,  and  said,  "  0  reverend  mother, 
oh,  the  lies  I  have  told  !  I  did  send  the  two  letters  to  my  uncle,"  and  that  she 
was  very  sony^  having  denied  it  on  the  Sunday  previous.  She  acknowledged  that 
all  the  denials  and  acknowledgments  she  had  made  to  Mrs.  M'Owne  in  the  pre- 
vious March  at  Clifford  were  false ;  that  the  admissions  she  made  to  me  in  July 
were  true;  and  that  the  subsequent  denials  on  the  same  day  were  fsilse.  She 
spoke  of  Mrs.  M'Owne  in  a  manner  that  led  me  to  suppose  she  had  deceived  her. 
She  said,  *'  Poor  Sister  Agnes,  I  gave  her  so  much  trouble !  "  and  she  asked  me  if 
she  might  kneel  down  and  beg  her  pardon  for  it.  She  said  that  she  had  deceived 
Sister  Agnes.  I  asked  her  why  it  was  she  had  made  all  those  admissions  to  me. 
She  said  it  was  one  of  the  instructions  given  in  the  report  of  the  previous  day, 
which  seemed  to  her  so  like  the  apostasy  of  Judas,  and  which  she  thought  apposite 
to  her  case.  I  asked  her  if  she  would  give  me  an  acknowledgment  in  their 
presence,  and  she  expressed  her  willingness  to  do  it.  In  Mrs.  Kennedy  and  Mrs. 
M'Owne's  presence,  shortly  after,  Miss  Saurin  went  on  her  knees  and  acknowledged 
sending  the  letters,  and  asked  their  forgiveness.  I  asked  her  to  give  me  written 
acknowledgments,  and  she  did  so.  One  was  dated  the  4th  of  August,  1862,  and 
the  second  the  6th  of  August,  1862.  The  first  is  in  her  handwriting,  and  I  ob- 
jected to  it,  as  it  was  not  sufficiently  explicit.  The  first  was,  "  I  acknowledge  to 
have  written  two  notes  to  my  uncle,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mathews,  parish  priest  of  St. 
Mary's,  Drogheda,  and  that  I  sent  them  without  the  knowledge  of  my  superiors.'* 
I  then  wrote  the  following,  which  she  signed : — "  I  acknowledge  to  have  written 
two  letters  to  my  uncle,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mathews,  parish  priest  of  St.  Mary's, 
Drogheda,  to  obtain  his  assistance  in  procuring  my  admission  into  another  com- 
munity ;  and  I  sent  those  two  letters  without  the  knowledge  of  my  Superior." 

Mrs.  Star  gave  an  account  of  her  conversations  with  the  plaintifi^s  mother ; 
Mrs.  Saurin  had  also  described  this  conversation  in  her  evidence,  and  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  remarked  how  different  the  two  versions  were.  Mrs.  Saurin  asked 
me  to  take  her  daughter  to  Hull,  and  live  happily  together ;  but  I  refused,  because 
she  would  be  a  bad  example  to  the  novices.  I  told  her  I  was  surprised  she  knew 
nothing  about  her  daughter,  and  I  quoted  a  part  of  plaintiflTs  letter  to  her  uncle, 
where  she  regretted  her  mamma  knowing  it.  Mrs.  Saurin  appeared  confused,  as 
if  detected  in  a  falsehood,  and  muttered  something.  I  had  a  correspondence  with 
the  Baggot-street  institution. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice. — When  was  it  the  Superior  there  told  you  they  would  not 
take  Sister  Scholastica  back?  In  July  or  August,  1862.  Letters  between  communis 
ties  are  destroyed.  I  believe  that  letter  was  destroyed  the  day  after  it  was  received. 

Mrs.  Star  passed  on  to  the  time  when  the  plaintiff's  removal  back  to  Baggot- 
street  was  mooted. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice. — Did  you,  when  you  wrote  to  the  Superior  at  Baggot- 
street,  think  it  necessary  to  tell  them  why  you  were  anxious  to  get  rid  of  her  ? 
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Yes.  I  think  I  told  her  of  the  clandestine  correspondence. — Then  you  did  not 
tell  her  all  the  faults  you  had  to  find  with  Sister  Scholastica  ?  No  ;  I  told  her  in 
a  general  way  that  she  was  imperfect. — That  was  a  very  imperfect  way  of  stating 
it.  I  should  have  thought  if  you  intended  to  be  candid  with  them  you  would 
have  given  your  reasons  for  parting  with  her.  I  think  I  let  them  know  about 
the  clandestine  correspondence.  They  knew  her  as  well  as  I  did. — Then  what 
was  the  use  of  your  asking  them  to  take  her  back  ?  I  knew  there  was  none,  but 
I  made  the  application. 

Some  letters  from  Miss  Saurin's  Jesuit  brother  to  her,  Mrs.  Star  said  she 
stopped  because  he  had  spoken  disrespectfully  and  contemptuously  of  her  former 
Superior  in  Baggot-strcet.  Another  reason  for  withholding  them  was  that  her 
brother  spoke  of  her  having  been  put  in  the  laundry  at  Baggot-street  as  an  in- 
dignity. He  said  of  Baggot-street  that  they  were  torturers  and  tyrants,  or 
tormentors.  He  spoke  of  them  as  Madame  M*Guire  and  Madame  Whitty,  and 
hoped  they  had  given  her  her  fortune.  Mrs.  Star  explained  away  some  of  the 
matters  of  complaint  by  stating  that  they  were  part  of  the  disci])line.  Mrs.  Star 
then  gave  some  account  of  her  having  searched  the  plaintiff.  She  said,  She  had 
some  things  tied  round  her  under  her  cloak,  she  had,  in  fact,  a  bagful  of  things 
fastened  to  her  cincture.  I  went  to  her  room  whilst  plaintiff  was  preparing,  but 
I  don't  distinctly  remember  if  Mrs.  Kennedy  accompanied  me.  She  had  on  a 
pair  of  stockings,  and  was  putting  another  pair  over  them.  As  far  as  I  can 
remember,  I  told  her  one  pair  would  suffice  with  the  pair  in  the  btfskct.  I  think 
she  kept  on  the  pair  and  one  of  the  second  pair.  I  did  not  see  Mrs.  Kennedy 
push  the  plaintiff  down  the  back  stairs.  It  could  not  have  been  done  without  my 
seeing  it.     Plaintiff  made  no  complaint  of  Mrs.  Kennedy's  conduct. 

Other  alleged  grievances  of  the  plaintiff  were  explained  away.  She  wore  six 
l)Ockets,  or  at  least  five,  and  Mrs.  Star  emptied  them.  They  contained  a  hetero- 
geneous mass  of  odds  and  ends  of  various  kinds  ;  bags  filled  with  bits  of  calico, 
braid,  silk,  and  things  of  that  kind,  and  worsted  thread. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice. — Were  those  forbidden  things  ?  She  might  have  had 
them  if  she  had  permission.  She  had  permission  for  working  materials,  but  not 
for  these  particular  things.  There  was  something  unusual  in  one  individual 
having  such  a  number  of  things  concealed  in  her  pocket.  There  was  also  a 
broken-bladed  penknife.  She  told  me  she  wished  to  get  new  blades  put  into  the 
knife.  I  judged  from  her  manner  it  was  her  own  knife.  After  her  separation 
from  the  community  I  found  it  was  not  hers,  but  that  it  belonged  to  one  of  the 
other  sisters,  who  claimed  it.  I  used  no  roughness  or  violence  in  emptying  her 
pockets.  I  directed  her  to  sew  up  all  her  pockets  except  one.  She  had  more 
lining  in  her  dress  than  I  had,  and  I  requested  her  to  make  it  the  same.  We 
measured  it,  and  I  found  hers  was  double  the  width  of  mine.  I  put  the  scissors 
into  it  to  show  her  where  to  cut  it.  She  cut  the  lining  out  herself  without  taking 
the  habit  off.  Up  to  the  time  when  the  order  of  dismissal  was  made,  her  clothing 
was  as  good  as  the  others  in  many  respects,  and  in  others  better,  and  as  a  whole 
it  was  as  good  as  the  rest  of  the  community.  The  winter  clothing  is  not  given  to 
all  at  the  same  time. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice. — Then  why  take  hers  away  ?  It  was  an  exceptional 
case.  She  spent  so  much  time  about  remodelling  hers,  that  I  took  charge  of  it. 
She  had  sent  more  clothing  to  the  wash  every  week  than  was  usual ;  that  was 
anotlier  reason  for  my  taking  charge  of  them.  In  1862  or  1863  a  regulation  was 
made  limiting  the  sisters'  needful  ad  ides  of  dress ;  but  I  discovered  that,  instead 
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of  giWiig  up  what  I  considered  to  be  superfluous  articles  (as  I  considered  tbem), 
slie  put  one  on  another,  and  cut  up  others  so  as  to  lessen  the  number  without 
lessening  the  substance.  All  the  articles  are  in  common,  but  some  are  applied 
to  particular  persons,  but  they  may  be  taken  from  them,  and  it  is  frequently  done. 

Sister  Scholastica's  clothes,  Mrs.  Star  said,  were  torn  every  week,  in  a  way  not 
explicable  by  age  or  wear.  It  was  a  settled  practice  to  take  away  presents  from 
the  sisters  and  was  done  as  an  exercise  of  poverty.  Three  sisters,  Mrs.  Star  said, 
reported  that  they  had  reason  to  believe  Miss  Saurin  took  part  of  the  children's 
dinners.  This  occurred  again  after  an  interval.  As  to  the  stripping  of  the  plain- 
tiff, Mrs.  Star  said,  it  was  done  from  suspicion  that  she  might  have  secreted 
certain  articles  about  her  person  or  in  her  pockets. 

The  sisters,  said  the  defendant,  are  not  allowed  to  converse  with  the  chaplain 
without  permission,  but  Miss  Saurin  frequently  did  it.  I  believe  what  I  wrote 
respecting  it  to  the  Bishop  was  a  correct  statement.  I  think  I  first  observed  it 
in  1857  or  1858.  It  was  reported  to  me  in  1867.  I  am  certain  I  saw  it  in  1858, 
1859,  and  1860.  I  had  seen  her  go  into  the  hall  and  parlour,  and  speak  to  the 
priest.  In  1861  she  returned  where  the  priest  was,  and  spoke  to  him.  Mine  was 
a  general  statement,  embracing  what  was  within  my  own  knowledge  and  what 
was  reported  to  me.     I  wrote  the  deposition,  to  the  best  of  my  honest  belief. 

Speaking  of  the  commission,  the  defendant  said.  On  the  2nd  of  January  I 
received  the  Bishop's  letter,  giving  the  plaintiff  notice  of  the  commission.  I 
suggested  that  Father  Porter  should  be  on  the  commission,  because  he  knew  the 
case  and  the  community.  Father  Porter  had  become  aware  of  the  case  partly  by 
letter  and  partly  by  the  retreats.  I  wrote  to  him  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of 
the  clandestine  correspondence,  after  March,  1862.  I  wrote  to  him  for  advice.  I 
am  almost  sure  I  wrote  to  him  after  he  had  been  named  on  the  commission.  In 
December  I  had  occasion  to  go  to  Liverpool  with  a  sister  who  was  about  to  pass 
her  certificate  for  a  training  school.  1  called  on  Father  Porter,  and  had  a  con- 
versation with  him  about  the  case.  I  think  I  heard  a  few  days  afterwards  that 
Dr.  O'Hanlon  had  been  named  on  the  commission.  When  I  received  the 
Bishop's  letter  of  the  5th  of  January,  that  the  plaintiff  was  to  write  anything 
she  pleased  to  the  commissioners,  I  both  read  it  and  showed  it  to  her.  I  offered 
to  give  her  writing  materials,  but  she  declined  to  have  them.  The  next  morn- 
ing (Sunday)  she  came  to  nic,  and  asked  for  a  little  paper  and  ink  to  write 
down  her  feelings  for  the  commissioners.  I  gave  them  to  her  at  once,  and  I 
told  her  if  the  paper  was  not  sufficient  I  would  give  her  more. 

Mrs.  Star  totally  denied  that  Miss  Saurin  was  confined  to  her  room  in  the 
manner  she  had  alleged,  neither  was  she  guarded.  She  said,  The  direction  I  gave 
was  that  her  movements  were  not  to  be  controlled  in  the  least,  but  that  she 
should  be  allowed  to  do  just  as  she  liked.  I  gave  directions,  however,  that  she 
should  not  be  left  alone.  On  the  30th  of  April,  about  noon,  I  ordered  that  a 
particular  door  should  be  kept  locked,  because  Miss  Saurin  was  in  the  habit  of 
going  to  the  room,  and  remaining  so  long  that  she  inconvenienced  the  commu- 
nity. There  were  four  other  rooms  of  the  same  description  to  which  she  had 
unlimited  access.  Miss  Saurin  was  in  the  habit  at  night  or  early  morning 
of  getting  up  and  going  over  the  house  alone,  and  I  understood  she  had  been 
seen  in  the  corridor  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  in  her  tiuiic  and  without  her 
stockings.  I  have  learnt  that  since,  but  in  my  own  mind  I  believed  she  would- 
I  gave  directions  that  a  sister  should  sleep  in  the  corridor,  and  that  a  string 
should  be  attached  to  her  bed  and  Miss  Saurin  s  door,  that  if  Miss  Saurin  should 
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come  out  it  should  awaken  the  sister,  and  she  should  accompany  her  ahout  the 
house.  The  rope  did  not  fasten  the  door.  There  was  nothing  to  prevent  Miss 
Saurin's  going  out. 

Cross-examined. — Is  one  of  the  most  binding  rules  of  this  order  absolute  obe- 
dience to  the  will  of  the  Superior  ?  Not  absolute. — How  is  it  qualified  ?  The 
sisters  are  bound  to  obey  the  Superior  in  all  that  is  without  sin,  as  &r  as  her 
authority  extends.  For  example,  if  the  Superior  thouglit  a  sister  ought  for  a 
certain  fault  to  be  placed  last  in  the  community,  and  deprived  of  her  vote  in  the 
chapter,  she  could  not  impose  that  penance  without  the  permission  of  the  Bishop. 
I  might  propose  it,  but  1  could  not  put  it  into  execution. — You  might  hold  that 
punishment  over  her  ?  Yes. — It  is  part  of  the  virtue,  excellence,  or  goodness  of 
a  nun  to  think  according  to  the  thoughts  of  those  above  her,  and  to  submit  her- 
self, her  mind,  and  thoughts,  to  them  ?  Yes. — It  is  a  desirable  thing  in  a  nun 
to,  as  far  as  possible,  submit  her  judgment  to  that  of  her  Superior?  Yes. — She 
would  feel  that  to  be  an  obligation  if  she  could  do  it  without  sin  P  Not  as  an 
obligation.  She  would  feel  it  right  to  do  so. — Is  it  the  duty  of  a  novice  to  obey 
the  mother  superior  as  if  she  held  her  authority  from  God  rather  than  through 
servile  fear?  That  is  one  of  our  rules. — And  it  would  be  still  more  the  duty  of 
a  nun  to  do  that  ?  Yes,  having  taken  the  vows. — Another  part  of  the  rules  says, 
that  they  are  to  regard  the  directions  of  their  superior  as  coming  fi-om  God  P 
Y'es. — That  is  influential  on  their  consciences  ?  Yes. — It  is  the  duty  of  the 
Superior  to  lovingly  correct  and  sweetly  admonish  sisters  when  wrong,  without 
lessening  the  gravity  of  their  faults  ?  It  is.  I  consulted  Mrs.  Kennedy  and 
Mrs.  M'Owne  about  the  treatment  of  Miss  Saurin,  and  no  one  else.  There  is 
nothing  in  our  written  customs  or  printed  rules  about  expulsion  for  writing 
letters.  The  authority'  of  the  Superior  to  withhold  letters  is  traditional.  Accord- 
ing to  custom  the  Mother  Superior  is  to  open  all  letters  to  sisters,  whatever 
position  they  may  occupy  in  the  community.  I  withheld  a  letter  from  Miss 
Saurin's  Jesuit  brother  for  six  weeks. — Why  was  it  better  to  deliver  it  to  Miss 
Saurin  at  that  time  than  when  it  was  received  ?  I  spoke  to  her  about  the  letter, 
and  she  condemned  her  brother  for  having  written  it.  I  cither  read  the  letter 
or  told  her  what  was  in  it.  I  condemned  her  brother. — Y'ou  condemned  him  first, 
and  in  all  humility,  as  a  good  nun,  she  agreed  with  you?  Not  if  I  were  wrong. 
— It  was  her  duty  to  submit  her  judgment  to  yours  if  she  possibly  could?  If 
she  considered  my  judgment  did  not  err. — You  expressed  your  opinion  about 
her  Jesuit  brother  very  strongly  ?  I  expressed  my  opinion,  but  not,  as  far  as  I 
recollect,  very  strongly. — You  cannot  say  it  is  not  the  duty  of  all  persons  in  the 
order  to  submit  their  judgment  and  opinion,  as  far  as  they  can  without  sin,  to 
those  placed  over  them  ?  They  ought  to  do  so.  I  know  Miss  Saurin  said  her 
brother  was  wrong.  Mrs.  Star  then  spoke  of  having  examined  Miss  Saurin's 
pockets. 

The  Solicitor-General. — Are  these  the  things  which  were  in  them  (handing  up 
a  small  parcel  of  papers)  ?  No ;  these  were  taken  from  her  desk. — You  are  quite 
right.  Let  me  ask  you  what  on  earth  was  the  use  of  taking  away  these  papers, 
every  one  of  which  is  a  devotional  note  of  one  kind  or  another?  My  reason  for 
taking  away  those  papers  was  this.  When  I  saw  she  made  notes  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  community,  I  wished  to  take  away  from  her  every  facility  for 
writing  such  notes. — Can  you  point  out  a  single  thing  in  them  which  a  good, 
pious,  God-loving  woman  might  not  be  delighted  to  read  ?  I  repeat,  that  I  took 
them  so  that  she  might  not  have  paper  on  which  to  make  notes  to  the  disadvan-* 
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ta^e  of  the  coinmunily.  When  I  took  the  papers  away  I  had  no  inteDtion  to 
return  them,  because  I  had  no  hope  of  her  leaving  the  convent.  Afterwards, 
when  I  thought  she  would  leave,  I  preserved  them  in  order  that  they  might  be 
returned  on  her  leaving. — Why  were  those  papers  not  returned  on  which  she 
could  not  find  room  to  write?  I  can  give  no  reason,  except  that  it  never  entered 
my  mind  to  return  them. — Maya  nun,  a  woman  who  devotes  herself  to  Christian 
life,  or  not,  have  little  scraps  of  devotional  worship  and  bits  of  poetry  for  her 
own  private  use  ?     Certainly. 

Another  parcel  of  papere  was  handed  to  the  witness,  and  she  admitted  that 
they  also  were  taken  away  from  Miss  Saurin. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice. — Had  you  no  other  motive  in  taking  away  these  papers 
than  to  prevent  her  writing  on  them  any  thing  disparaging  to  the  sisters  ?  None 
whatever. 

Cross-examination  continued. — The  little  book  of  devotions  produced  belonged 
to  a  deceased  sister,  whose  medal  it  was  said  Miss  Saurin  had  stolen.  The  book 
had  an  inscription  upon  it  in  the  handwriting  of  the  deceased  sister,  who  gave  it 
to  Miss  Saurin.  It  was  with  my  permission  that  Miss  Saurin  used  the  book 
until  18()5.  In  January  of  that  year  all  the  sisters,  by  my  directions,  gave  up 
their  devotional  books  as  an  exercise  of  poverty,  and  there  was  afterwards  a 
redistribution  of  them.  It  was  then  that  the  inscription  "  Sister  Mar}-  Kathe- 
rine  "  was  nibbed  out  of  this  book.  The  books  were  redistributed  indiscrimi- 
nately. I  do  not  remember  any  other  death-bed  gift  to  a  sister  except  this.  It 
was  tlie  following  August  that  I  heard  about  the  medal.  The  tablets  of  Miss 
Saurin  were  not  covered  with  writing  when  I  first  saw  them — some  of  the  pages 
were  blank.  I  found  other  things  written  upon  them  than  what  should  be  there, 
and  I  took  them  away.  She  said, "  Pray  don't  read  my  confession ;"  and  I  replied, 
"  Not  for  any  consideration  whatever."  I  asked  her  to  efface  from  the  tablets  what 
she  had  written,  except  tlie  first  page  and  the  disposition  of  her  time,  and  she  did 
so,  with  her  pocket-handkerchief,  which  she  wetted  with  her  mouth.  I  cannot 
say  the  tablets  remain  in  the  same  state  still,  as  I  directed  a  sister  to  clean  them. 
I  gave  her  no  particular  direction  on  the  subject.  It  never  occurred  to  me  that 
I  should  leave  the  tablets  just  as  they  were  when  I  received  them.  Mrs.  Kapter 
was  the  sister  who  cleaned  them.  She  is  in  Hull.  It  did  not  occur  to  me  that 
Miss  Saurin  had  difficulties  and  troubles  of  her  own,  and  made  these  notes  with  a 
view  to  confession.  There  were  three  or  four  pages  of  writing  affecting  other 
sisters.  The  scapular  produced  is  what  I  took  from  Miss  Saurin.  It  is  a  devo- 
tional emblem  to  wear  al)out  the  neck.  I  found  it  in  her  pocket.  At  the  same 
time  I  took  from  her  a  relic-case. — Does  that  piece  of  paper  which  was  taken 
from  the  case  not  contain  a  piece  of  the  true  cross  which  Christians  of  your  deno- 
mination value  most  highly  (handing  up  the  paper)?  I  think  not ;  there  is  no 
authentication  of  it. — Does  not  the  paper  say  that  it  is  a  piece  of  the  true  cross  ? 
Yes. — Was  that  taken  from  her  ?  I  do  not  know :  T  never  remember  to  have 
seen  that  before.  She  might  have  had  such  a  thing. — What  was  the  good  of 
taking  away  from  her  things  of  that  kind?  I  cannot  give  any  answer.  I  admit 
1  took  a  relic-case  from  her.     It  is  now  at  Hull. 

The  Solicitor-General  then  handed  the  witness  a  small  card  representing  our 
Saviour  kneeling  at  the  cross,  and  underneath  the  words,  "  Pray  for  your  sister 
Mary  Theresa  Magdalen,"  and  asked  her  if  she  supposed  Miss  Saurin  would  write 
upon  that.  Her  reply  was  that  she  thought  she  might.  Miss  Saurin  had  two 
sisters  who  are  Carmelite  nuns,  and  this  card,  no  doubt,  came  from  one  of  them. 
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— You  really  believed  she  would  write  on  this  card  ?  All  these  things  were 
taken  away  at  the  same  time,  and  I  did  not  notice  what  they  consisted  of. — You 
looked  into  her  pockets  to  see  if  you  could  find  a  child's  dinner  under  the  pre- 
tenc^  of  looking  at  her  stay-lace,  and  you  found  the  relic-case  P  Yes. — Can  you 
give  any  reason  for  taking  these  things  from  her  except  for  the  purpose  of  inflict- 
ing an  indignity  ?  It  was  not  done  for  that  purpose.  I  told  her  I  would  return 
them  to  her  when  her  conduct  was  better. 

The  question  of  insufficient  clothing  was  gone  into,  and  the  articles  of  dress  in 
which  Miss  Saurin  left  the  convent  were  produced  in  court,  and  literally  "  held  up 
to  ridicule." — Are  these  the  skirts  (exhibiting  some  very  dilapidated  garments)  P 
Tliey  are. — Look  at  the  stockings  ;  they  are  very  interesting.  (These  articles 
were  very  much  worn,  and  darned  with  worsted  of  various  colours.)  The  witness 
examined  them,  as  well  as  the  underclothing,  which  was  old  and  scanty,  and 
admitted  that  all  were  worn  by  the  plaintiff  at  the  time  she  left. — Mrs.  Star 
was  then  asked  if  the  incoherence  and  excitement  she  noticed  once  in  Miss 
Saurin's  manner  was  not  to  be  attributed  to  her  state  of  mind,  arising  from 
the  conviction  that  she  had  not  sufficiently  self-abased  herself  for  munnuring 
while  having  to  eat  some  mouldy  bread,  rather  than  to  any  inclination  to 
complain  of  her  Superior's  conduct.  Her  answer  was  that  she  did  not  think 
that  was  the  tiuc  version  of  the  matter,  and  that  she  adhered  to  the  state- 
ment on  the  subject  on  the  preceding  day.  She  did  not  go  down  on  her  knees, 
nor  cry,  nor  go  through  the  necessary  form  of  self-accusation. — In  1865  did  not 
the  complaints  reach  such  a  head  that  you  determined  to  get  rid  of  Miss  Saurin,  if 
possible  P  In  April,  1865,  I  tendered  my  resignation. — On  the  ground  that  either 
you  or  she  should  go  ?  Xot  on  that  ground.  I  sent  it,  homkjide,  entirely  for  my- 
self, and  hoped  the  Bishop  would  accept  it.  Those  who  could  have  taken  my  plac*, 
if  my  resignation  had  been  accepted,  were  Miss  Saurin,  Mrs.  Kennedy,  Mrs. 
M'Owne,  Mrs.  King,  and  nine  or  ten  others.  The  first  seven  professed  are  eli- 
gible for  the  position.  They  must  be  thirty  years  old,  and  have  been  professed 
five  years,  except  in  the  case  of  a  convent  newly  established. — Did  you  know  that 
before  the  depositions  were  prepared,  the  Bishop  had  determined  to  send  Miss 
Saurin  away?  1  knew  he  was  determined  to  dismiss  her  if  the  accusations 
against  her  were  proved. — Did  the  other  sisters  know  that?  Mrs.  Kennedy  did, 
but  I  cannot  speak  as  to  the  others.  I  asked  eiich  of  the  sisters  to  write  her 
indi\'idual  experience  of  Miss  Saurin.  These  papers  were  submitted  to  me.  I 
did  not  wrrect  them  myself,  but  1  asked  each  sister  to  make  alterations  where 
she  was  not  quite  positive  as  to  the  facts,  and  I  reminded  her  of  other  things 
which  she  seemed  to  have  forgotten.  They  all  passed  under  my  supervision  before 
thev  went  to  the  Bishop,  with  the  exception  of  two,  which  were  written  at 
CUfibrd. 

The  defendant  was  then  cross-examined  as  to  the  plaintiff's  conduct  with  a 
priest  at  Hull. — You  say  in  your  statement  that  you  perceived  a  great  forward- 
ness, and  that  she  was  in  a  state  of  excitement  when  he  was  at  the  convent,  and 
that  you  had  an  undefined  feeling  of  uneasiness,  &c.  Now  what  do  you  mean 
by  all  that  ?  Do  you  mean  a  charge  of  improper  behaviour  against  her  ?  By  no 
mcaTis. — What  do  you  mean  b}'  excitement  P  That  she  was  not  in  her  ordinary 
state. — So  that  it  made  you  uneasy  ?  Yes. — Now,  you  saw  the  statements  of  the 
other  sisters,  and  the  lav-sisters  P  Yes. — Well,  in  one  of  them  there  is  this 
passage  : — **  I  have  noticed  her  manner  very  familiar  with  one  of  the  priests.  I 
saw  her  once  on  her  knees  beside  him  entreating  him  to  go  with  her."  Now» 
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what  did  you  mean  by  sending  that  to  the  Bishop  P  It  tarns  entirely  on  the 
rules. — Turns  on  the  rules — what  rules  ?  (The  witness  referred  to  a  passage  in 
the  rulcv^,  which  was  read,  as  to  a  becoming  gravity  of  demeanour.)  Then  all 
you  meant  by  sending  that  statement  was  that  she  had  not  preserved  in  her 
deportment  a  gravity  becoming  a  religious.  That  was  all  you  meant  ?  Yes. — 
Then  don't  you  think  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  said  so  ?  It  did  not 
occur  to  me. — Did  it  not  occur  to  you  that  any  one  might  naturally  think  it 
meant  much  more  ?     I  don't  think  the  Bishop  would  have  thought  so. 

The  next  witness  was  Mrs.  Kennedy,  the  co-defendant,  the  then  Mother 
Superior,  and  Assistant-Superior  at  the  time  of  the  matters  in  question.  She  was 
always  one  of  the  persons  called  "  discreet**,"  who  would  be  consulted  on  all 
matters.  She  spoke  of  Miss  Saurin's  perpetual  little  irregularities,  and  charged 
her  with  "  a  great  want  of  moral  principle  and  uprightness."  She  said,  another 
fault  Miss  Saurin  had,  and  the  worst,  was  her  want  of  truth.  We  could  scarcely 
believe  a  word  she  said.  I  may  add  that  Mrs.  Star  was  the  last  to  see  it  or 
believe  it,  insomuch  that  she  once  or  twice  corrected  me  for  want  of  charity.  She 
acknowledged  that  she  had  deceived  Mrs.  M'Owne,  and  told  innumerable  lies. 
At  least  that  was  the  effect  of  what  she  said. 

The  witness  then  spoke  of  Miss  Saurin's  conduct  as  teacher  in  the  schools.  She 
said,  I  gave  her  the  charge  of  a  class  reading  monosyllables,  and  most  of  whom 
already  knew  their  letters,  and  on  examining  this  class,  according  to  my  custom, 
I  found  about  six  weeks  after  she  had  had  charge  of  it  that  the  children,  instead 
of  making  any  progress,  had  forgotten  their  letters.  Our  schools  being  under 
Government,  we  arc  obliged  to  make  the  children  progress  steadily,  and  conse- 
quently I  had  to  take  the  class  from  her  and  give  her  an  infant-class  to  attend 
to.  In  the  same  manner  she  shortened  the  time  for  the  children's  lessons  instead 
of  adhering  to  the  time-table.  It  was  reported  to  me,  and  on  going  into  the 
schools  I  found  it  was  the  ca.se.  I  had  the  books  redistributed,  and  the  class  com- 
menced again.  In  honesty  we  are  bound  to  have  two  hours  for  each,  or  we  have  no 
right  to  the  Government  grant.  There  were  complaints  that  she  took  the  chil- 
dren's dinners,  and  ultimatclv,  Mrs.  Kennedv  said,  she  had  to  be  removed  to  an 
infant-school  out  of  the  convent,  where  a  sister  was  placed  with  her.  On  the 
occasion  of  searching  her  pockets,  Mrs.  Kennedy  said,  Mrs.  Star's  manner  was 
very  gentle — particularly  so.  Mrs.  Star  took  the  notes  out  of  her  pocket  and 
read  them.     We  understood  them  perfectly  well. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice. — There  is  very  bad  spelling  in  the  notes.  She  cannot 
spell. — So  I  should  think.  It  seems  strange  that  she  should  have  had  to 
put  up  the  schools  at  Clifford.  The  witness  continued,  She  was  clothed  as  well 
as  the  other  sisters,  but  I  know  that  she  destroyed  her  things.  We  all  wear 
old  clothes.  As  a  practice  of  poverty  we  wear  our  clothes  as  long  as  they  will 
keep  together.  This  is  the  fourteenth  year  I  have  been  constantly  wearing  the 
habit  I  have  on.  The  sisters  saw  that  the  Mother  Superior  was  fretting  very 
much.  We  all  really  felt  ashamed  lest  Miss  Saurin's  taking  the  children's  dinners 
should  bring  disgi-ace  upon  the  convent,  and  one  of  the  sisterhood,  who  is  now 
dead,  came  and  begged  me  to  write  to  the  Bishop  about  the  matter.  I  wrote 
accordingh',  but  Mrs.  Star  did  not  see  the  contents  of  the  letter. 

The  lett^jr  was  ])ut  in  and  read.  It  asked  the  Bishop  to  remove  the  plaintiff. 
The  witness  went  on  to  say  she  afterwards  wrote  out  a  statement,  or  deposition, 
of  her  personal  experiences  of  Miss  Saurin.  (The  statement  was  put  in  and  read. 
It  stated,  in  addition  to  the  facts  deposed  by  the  witness,  that  her  opinion  of 
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Miss  Saurin's  religious  career  was  that  it  was  one  of  the  grossest  falsehood, 
deceit,  and  trickery,  aggravated  in  her  endeavoui's  to  attract  the  attention  of 
extems  and  to  sow  discord  between  the  Superior  and  the  sisters,  and  that  if  she 
was  not  soon  removed  she  would  break  the  heart  of  the  reverend  Mother,  and 
effect  the  spiritual  and  temporal  ruin  of  the  convent.)  Mrs.  Kennedy  said,  with 
reference  to  this,  I  wrote  at  the  time  what  I  considered  to  be  perfectly  true,  but 
I  did  not  know  at  the  time  so  much  about  legal  evidence  as  I  do  now.  In  1866 
plaintiff  came  to  me  about  an  article  of  dress,  and,  believing  she  wa^i  tilling  me  a 
falsehood,  I  inquiretl  of  a  sister  in  her  presence  if  she  had  repaired  Miss  Saurin's 
cloak,  and  she  assured  me  she  had  done  so  particularly  well.  Miss  Saurin  denied 
it  again,  and  became  particularly  noisy  about  it.  That  is  against  the  rule,  and 
she  asserted  what  she  said  was  true — "  as  sure  as  the  hand  was  on  her  body," 
which  was  a  very  unladylike  expression.  After  the  visit  of  her  brother  she  appeared 
to  try  all  means  to  make  herself  ill.  She  abstained  from  food.  She  could  not 
possibly  support  herself  with  what  she  took.  Proper  food,  the  same  as  the  rest 
of  the  community  had,  was  provided  for  her.  She  would  sit  up  in  bed  without 
clothes,  except  her  tunic,  and  then  she  would  get  out  and  put  her  feet  into  a 
basin  of  cold  water,  and  so  on.  When  in  the  bath-room  she  was  mistress  of  her 
own  actions,  and  might  have  gone  out  at  any  time.  She  was  stopped  for  a  minute 
or  two  when  a  novice  was  in  the  corridor.  She  left  her  room  on  an  average  about 
ten  times  every  day.  She  could  not  have  gone  out ;  a  sister  would  have  been 
with  her.  That  was  done  for  self-preservation.  We  thought  if  she  were  left 
alone  she  would  write  on  slips  of  paper  that  she  was  a  prisoner,  throw  them  out 
of  window,  and  so  create  a  disturbance.  For  that  reason  also  the  blind  was  kept 
down. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice. — Was  any  thing  done  to  prevent  her  leaving  at  any 
moment  ?  No ;  we  should  have  been  only  too  glad  if  she  had  gone.  We  would 
have  given  her  money  to  leave,  but  we  should  have  accompanied  her  by  the 
Bishop's  direction,  and  we  should  have  worn  our  religious  dresses. 

The  witness  was  re-examined  in  explanation  of  some  of  her  statements  on  cross- 
examination,  but  nothing  material  was  elicit^. 

Mrs.  Mary  M'Owne,  known  as  Sister  Mary  Agnes,  was  the  next  witness.  She 
gave  the  same  description  of  Miss  Saurin  as  an  unmanageable,  restless,  and  tire- 
some person,  who  continually  admitted  her  faults,  and  continually  repeated  them. 
Once  when  re-questioned  about  an  alleged  letter  she  had  sent  clandestinely.  Miss 
Saurin  said  she  "  had  made  a  promise  before  the  blessed  sacrament  not  to 
answer  any  more  questions  respecting  it."  She  was  very  talkative  ;  "  the  only 
time  when  she  was  silent  was  when  she  had  no  one  to  speak  to." 

Mrs.  Neligan,  one  of  the  sisters,  bore  testimony  to  acts  of  greediness  on  the 
plaintiff's  part.  She  would  meet  the  children  of  the  better  class  as  they  came 
into  school,  take  their  dinners  and  examine  them.  The  witness  said  she  saw  Miss 
Saurin  take  jwrtions  of  three  children's  dinners.  Pastry  or  currant-cake  was 
what  was  taken. 

^Irs.  Hewetson,  called  in  religion  Sister  Mary  Frances,  spoke  definitely  as  to 
the  accusations  of  theft,  including  a  peculiarly  shocking  one  of  robbing  the  body 
of  a  dead  sister.  She  said,  I  missed  two  pairs  of  new  gloves,  which  I  afterwards 
saw  Miss  Saurin  wearing ;  one  ])air  about  a  month  afterwards,  the  other  pair 
about  three  years  afterwards.  I  missed  from  my  trunk  three  yards  of  black 
woollen  material  and  some  black  ribbon.  That  material  I  saw  Mi.ss  Saurin 
wearing  in  the  form  of  an  apron,  and  the  ribbon  she  nsed  as  strings.     In  1859 
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two  children  uiissed  thimbles.  T  saw  them  in  Miss  Saurin's  work-basket.  She 
took  some  packages  of  needles  and  about  a  dozen  spools  of  cotton  out  of  mj 
work-box.  I  did  not  speak  to  her,  because  she  was  a  professed  sister  and  I  was 
only  a  postulant.  In  October,  1859,  Sister  Mary  Katherine  died  of  consumption. 
Plaintiff  was  infirmarian,  and  I  was  her  assistant.  We  had  to  prepare  her  body 
for  burial.  It  is  our  custom  to  bury  sisters  in  their  entire  habit — a  full  suit  of 
their  dress,  as  they  were  dressed  at  the  time  of  their  reception.  I  recollect  get- 
ting out  the  deceased  sister's  habit  for  that  purpose.  She  desired  me  to  get  out 
another  habit  of  Sister  Mary  Katherine's — a  better  one  than  she  was  buried  in — 
and  to  take  out  one  of  the  inside  sleeves,  while  she  herself  took  out  the  other. 
She  told  me  she  wanted  the  inside  sleeves  to  put  on  the  deceased  sister.  She  put 
them  on.  I  afterwards  saw  her  take  them  off  the  deceased  sister  and  put  them 
away  with  some  other  articles  of  Sister  Mary  KAtherine's  wearing  apparel.  A 
short  time  before  the  coffin  was  screwed  down  I  was  with  Miss  Saurin  in  the 
chapel,  where  it  then  was.  Miss  Saurin  took  off  the  outside  sleeves.  She  gave 
them  to  me,  tellinfij  me  at  the  same  time  to  put  them  out  of  sight,  behind  the 
stalls  in  the  chapel.  I  afterwards  saw  Miss  Saurin  wear  those  sleeves,  and  six 
months  later  I  saw  them  in  her  cell.  I  could  not  be  mistaken  about  the  sleeves. 
I  knew  them.  Miss  Saurin  drew  the  church  cloak  in  which  the  sister  was  to  be 
buried  over  the  body,  so  that  the  absence  of  the  sleeves  would  not  be  noticed. 
The  dying  sister  had  asked  me  to  sew  her  silver  devotional  medal  to  her  scapular, 
and  put  them  both  on  her,  as  she  wished  them  to  be  buried  with  her.  I  did  so, 
and  placed  the  medal  and  scapular  on  her  before  she  died.  I  saw  it  on  her  when 
she  was  dead.  Before  the  coffin  was  brought  down  I  looked  at  the  scapular,  and 
saw  that  the  medal  was  cut  off  it.  No  one  but  Miss  Saurin  and  myself  had  any 
thing  to  do  with  the  body.  I  did  not  cut  off  or  take  the  medal.  In  1859  a 
present  of  tarts  was  sent  to  the  convent.  They  were  given  to  her  as  refectorian. 
I  don't  know  what  became  of  them.  They  were  never  used  in  the  refectory.  Miss 
Saurin  neglected  Sister  Mary  Katherine  when  she  was  dying.  She  gave  her  salt 
butter  when  her  lips  and  mouth  were  sore.  There  was  fresh  butter  in  the  house, 
and  I  changed  the  salt  for  it,  but  Miss  Saurin  reproved  me  and  changed  it.  She 
also  gave  her  very  poor  weak  tea,  nearly  cold.  There  are  other  things  of  the 
same  kind  which  I  saw,  but  do  not  now  remember.  I  saw  her  once  put  forward 
the  clock,  and  two  or  three  times  putting  it  back.  T  did  not  tell  about  the 
clothes  which  had  been  taken  from  Sister  Mary  Katherine  from  conscientious 
motives,  nor  would  I  ever  have  named  it  but  for  the  present  action. — What 
were  the  conscientious  motives  ?  I  considered  it  a  very  serious  matter,  and 
one  that  would  be  likely,  if  known,  to  injure  the  character  of  Miss  Saurin  for 
life. — After  you  made  your  statement  to  Mrs.  Kennedy,  did  you  ask  advice  as  to 
what  you  had  not  told  her  ?  I  did,  of  my  spiritual  director.  I  expressed  a  wish, 
either  to  the  Mother  Superior  or  Mrs.  Kennedy,  to  send  in  a  ftirther  statement. 
I  was  not  allowed  to  do  so. 

The  witness  was  closely  cross-examined  on  the  matter,  but  her  testimony  was 
not  shaken. 

Another  witness  was  Mrs.  Martha  Kerr,  whose  name  in  religion  was  Sister 
Mary  Elizabeth  Joseph.  She  said,  I  heard  Miss  Saurin  tell  untruths  almost 
dail}',  especially  about  the  clock.  I  had  charge  of  the  clock,  and  liad  a  good 
watch  at  that  time,  and  could  notice  when  it  was  altered.  I  saw  Miss  Saurin 
at  least  five  times  altering  it;  she  did  not  see  me,  as  I  was  in  the  corridor. 
She  always  denied  it  most  positively.  The  very  mention  of  the  clock  was  enough 
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to  make  her  get  up  and  deny  having  touched  it.  When  passing  through  the 
schools  I  always  heard  her  tongue. — Were  you  educated  and  hrought  up  as  a 
lady  ?  Yes ;  I  think  I  was. — ^And  did  you  think  the  menial  work  degrading  ? 
Not  at  all.  Mrs.  Kerr  descrihed  a  violent  scene  hetween  the  plaintiff  and  Mrs. 
Star.  I  saw  Miss  Saurin,  she  said,  moving  her  hands  violently,  and  I  thought 
she  was  ahout  to  strike  Reverend  Mother ;  so  I  went  over  and  put  my  arms 
round  Reverend  Mother,  so  that  if  she  did  strike,  the  blow  should  fall  upon  me. 

Mrs.  Theresa  CoUingwood,  known  in  religion  as  Sister  Mary,  more  particularly 
described  an  occurrence  which  had  been  alluded  to  before.  In  1858  or  1859 
Father  Mottler  was  arranging  the  desks,  when  the  plaintiff  went  to  him  and  asked 
him  to  Qo  with  her.  She  said  to  him,  "  Mr.  Mottler,  will  you  come  ?  "  He  did 
not  appear  to  hear  her,  and  then  she  knelt  down,  took  the  tools  out  of  his  hand, 
and  said  he  should  not  do  any  more  until  he  had  gone  with  her.  She  (the  witness) 
afterwards  heard  his  lunch  was  ready.  It  was  different  to  nuns'  conduct.  They 
were  generally  grave  and  sedate.  That  was  what  she  meant  by  her  being  forward. 

Cross-examined  by  the  Solicitor-General. — You  say  in  your  deposition,  "  She 
drew  me  out,  encouraged  me  to  speak  about  young  men,  and  would  go  any  lengths, 
and  never  seemed  weary  of  listening,  that  I  have  often  since  blushed  that  I  should 
have  said  any  thing  about  it." — What  do  you  mean  by  "  it "?  I  was  a  pupil  in 
the  school  at  the  time,  and  Miss  Saurin  used  to  ask  me  if  I  was  an  admirer  of 
men — if  I  intended  to  marry,  their  emplojinent,  age,  and  where  they  lived. — 
What  was  there  in  that  to  make  you  blush?  My  answering  her  these 
questions.  It  is  contrary  to  a  religious  life,  and  not  what  a  young  girl  should 
be  asked. 

The  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Comthwaite,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Beverley,  was 
called.  He  stated  that  the  convents  at  Clifford  and  Hull  were  under  his  juris- 
diction. My  authority,  he  said,  extends  to  the  removal  of  any  members  of  the 
community,  and  a  good  cause  of  removal  would  be  conduct  such  as  would  tend  to 
the  ruin  and  destruction  of  the  community,  even  though  in  the  individual  there 
was  not  necessarily  any  great  fault.  Habitual  disregard  of  the  rules  would  be  an 
adequate  cause,  as  it  tends  directly  to  the  destruction  of  the  community,  and 
this  although  the  breaches  of  the  rules  did  not  imply  grave  moral  fault.  There 
is  an  appeal  from  my  judgment  to  the  Metropolitan,  the  Archbishop,  and  from 
him  to  the  Holy  See.  My  authority  extends  to  the  mode  in  which  I  am  to  exer- 
cise it ;  no  special  method  is  prescribed.  I  am  to  obtain  sufficient  evidence  to 
satisfy  me,  and  to  exercise  my  discretion  as  to  the  mode  of  obtaining  it.  Subject 
to  the  power  of  appeal,  I  am  to  judge  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  cause  of  removal. 
Asked  as  to  expulsion,  the  Bishop  said,  I  feel  a  difficulty  as  to  the  word  "  ex- 
pulsion," as  it  appears  to  involve  a  penalty.  I  should  prefer  the  word  "  dismissal " 
or  "  removal."  The  power  of  removal  has  nothing  necessarily  to  do  with  the 
power  of  dispensation  from  vows — that  is,  I  may  order  the  removal  without 
reference  to  dispensation  from  vows. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice. — Would  that  prevent  the  nun  from  entering  into 
another  house  ? 

The  Bishop. — Practically  it  would  involve  the  impossibility  of  admission  into 
any  other.  The  Bishop  went  on  to  say.  The  vows  of  these  nuns  were  **  simple,'* 
not "  solemn,"  and  so  their  dispensation  was  not  reserved  for  the  Holy  See,  as 
was  the  case  with  solemn  vows,  except  that  the  dispensation  of  the  vow  of  chas- 
tity was  always  reserved  for  the  Holy  See.  As  regards  the  other  two  vows, 
obedience,  and  poverty,  I  could  dispense  with  them  for  sufficient  cause,  and  that 
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without  any  special  authority  from  Rome,  and  by  virtue  of  my  proper  Episoopal 
power. 

The  Bishop  went  on  to  state  the  appeals  that  had  been  made  to  bim  from 
time  to  time  by  Mrs.  Star  and  Miss  Saurin.  In  consequence  of  a  letter  from 
Miss  Saurin,  he  resolved  to  hold  a  visitation  at  the  convent,  and  held  it  in 
November,  1862.  The  conclusion  he  came  to  was  that  he  had  heard  notbing 
which  could  authorize  him  to  take  any  further  steps.  As  matters  went  on  he 
came  to  the  opinion  that  for  the  good  of  the  community  Sister  Scholastica  ought 
to  go.  On  the  17th  of  September,  1865,  he  received  a  letter  from  Father  Saurin, 
in  which  the  writer  said, — 

"  I  saw  my  poor  darling  this  morning,  and  interrogated  her  under  the 
secrecy  of  my  priestly  character,  when  she  revealed  a  mystery  that  exceeded 
all  the  horrors  I  ever  heard  or  knew.  Her  story  is  equal  to  any  thing  I  saw  in 
the  *  Lives  of  the  Saints,'  and  the  horrors  of  which  she  has  been  made  the  victim 
far  surpass  any  thing  that  has  entered  the  minds  of  the  most  &natical  enemies 
of  the  convents.  'Under  one  operation,  which  was  repeated  four  times,  I 
hesitated  for  a  moment,'  said  she,  *  when  Christ,  as  it  were,  appeared  to  me  bound 
and  stripped  at  the  pillar.  I  raised  my  eyes  to  heaven,  and  the  Reverend  Mother 
said,  "  See  how  her  eyes  turn."  I  thought  my  body  was  falling  to  pieces,  and  I 
cried  aloud,  "  Yes,  my  Lord,  I  will  make  the  sacrifice." '  When  telling  me  this, 
my  lord,  I  saw  she  was  falling  against  me,  and  you  may  guess  what  was  my 
struggle  and  pain  to  seem  unmoved.  Her  crimes  are  those  of  Christ,  my  lord,  by 
whom  she  is  ever  physically  sustained.  She  is  starved  and  naked,  for  even  her 
covering  by  night  and  day  is  gone ;  she  has  been  watched  lest  she  should  eat  the 
bread  of  the  poor  children,  and,  though  starved,  she  made  up  her  mind  to  die 
rather  than  taste  a  morsel  of  it.  She  has  been  dexterously  kept  from  any 
interview  with  your  lordship,  and  she  knows  she  is  dying  a  victim.  For,  of  course, 
she  would  rather  die  ten  thousand  times  than  leave  the  convent  or  commit  one 
single  sin.  She  has  been  kept  in  absolute  silence,  my  lord,  and  no  one  allowed 
to  speak  to  her  during  these  two  years ;  her  greatest  dread  being  lest  she  might 
lose  her  reason  under  these  horrors.  The  train  is  going,  my  lord,  and  you  will 
pardon  this  scrawl.  Mrs.  Star  has  two  solid  reasons  to  try  and  keep  poor  darling 
sister  out  of  Baggot-street,  and  she  scrupled  not  to  murder  her,  soul  and  body,  to 
gain  that  end.  Adieu,  my  lord,  and  protect  my  poor  darling  Saint. — Ever  to 
you,  "Matthew  Saubin." 

When  I  read  that  letter,  said  the  Bishop,  I  don't  know  what  idea  occurred  to 
my  mind  ;  it  seemed  so  absurd.  The  Bishop  then  described  the  arrangements 
for  holding  the  commission.  He  was  subsequently  cross-examined  by  the  Solicitor- 
General  as  follows : — I  rather  understand.  Bishop,  that  a  person  might  be  re- 
moved from  the  community  for  what  I  may  call  "  incompatibility  of  temper," 
without  any  grave  moral  culpability  ?  Yes. — In  such  a  case  it  might  be  that 
where  there  were  two  sides  to  the  quarrel  those  who  were  wrong  might  be  more 
numerous  than  those  who  were  in  the  right  ?  Yes ;  it  might  be  so. — In  such  a 
case  should  you  consider  it  right  that  she  should  be  removed  ?  Not  that  she 
should  be  forced  out. — I  mean  by  such  proceedings  as  these?  The  removal 
might  be  desirable. — You  might,  as  I  understand,  think  that  she  was  in  the 
right,  and  yet  that  the  interests  of  the  community  might  require  her  removal  ? 
That  would  be  a  case  for  removal  to  another  convent. — That  would  require  its 
assent  ?  Yes. — And  suppose  it  could  not  be  obtained  ?  Then  we  should  hare  to 
leave  her  where  she  was. — At  the  risk  of  the  interest  of  the  community  ?    At 
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some  risk,  no  doubt. — Now,  you  say  you  consider  jou  arc  the  absolute  judge  of 
the  canse  of  removal  ?  Yea.— May  I  ask  where  you  get  tbat ;  fi'om  any  work  on 
Episcopal  authority  to  which  you  can  refer  me?  Kot  that  1  know  of. — It  is 
your  conBtructioQ  of  the  t«nn  "  Superior,"  for  beyond  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  ru1c9  about  itP  It  is  my  view  of  what  is  involTed  in  the  authority  of 
Superior. 

Thu  Lord  Cbiuf  Justice.— It  opcniteB  biith  ways,  for  I  tiiliu  it  thej-  c^iuld  not 
torn  lier  out  witliout  the  Bishop's  usst'nt :  otherwise  I  am  not  aware  of  any  Ian 
to  prerent  their  turning  her  oat  if  she  was  obnoxious  to  them. 

The  Solicitor-General, — With  submisaion,  there  might  bo  a  contract  between 
them,  ami  they  oonid  not.  in  violation  of  that,  turn  her  out  from  mere  vaprice. 

Th«  Lord  Chief  Jastice, — She  might  have  some  remedy,  though  not  this  par- 
ticular remedy.  What  I  am  saying,  however,  is  that  the  power  of  the  Bishop  m 
Superior  is  protective  of  the  {kariicular  sister  as  well  as  of  the  community,  foT 
Ihey  >'iiiil(l  not  turn  her  out  without  his  assent. 

Thr-  Siilii-iior-tleiieral. — No  doubt  thatisso,  andtheproof  of  itis  this,  that  they 
tried  III  liini  her  out  ia  1S62,  and  he  would  not  let  them  do  eo.  (To  the  witneas.) 
As  I  iindurstand,  you  Btated  that  her  dismissiil  under  such  ciicumetances  would 
render  iier  removal  to  another  coDveot  impossible  F  Not  neceBsarily,  if  on  the 
ground  of  incomjiatibility, — She  oould  be  removed,  however,  without  a  dispen- 
sation I'roin  Rome.'  Yes. — Then,  what  was  the  object  of  diapenaingherfromlier 
TOWS  i'  It  would  be  in  her  favour — to  allow  her  greater  freedom  when  she  lefL — 
But  you  knew  she  was  clinging  with  her  whole  soul  to  her  tows  P  She  said  so. 
— "She  said  so"!  You  mean  you  did  not  think  she  waa  sincere?  I  had  my 
doubts  about  it. — Then  it  comes  to  this,  that  you  resolved  to  dispense  her  from 
her  voKH  iL-^iin.-l  li.-r  will  U',:,<\^^-  you  lliouf;lit  hn  iTi-iiircrc  ^  I  ;nid  iiothingas 
to  the  Jispt^iioiilioii  i   it  iriL'Utoi^*:  iiiU  •:i^.—li'i!.  »li«L  wu  LLd  uauufdispDuamg 

her  from  her  vows  if  you  could  obtain  protection  for  the  community  without  it, 
and  she  protested  against  it  and  said  she  did  not  want  it?  It  waa  in  her  favour. 
— You  did  it  in  effect  because  you  thought  her  insincere  P  That  was  not  in  my 
mind  at  the  time.— You  had  do  power  to  dispense  her  iiilly  from  her  tows  with- 
out anthority  from  Rome  P  That  is  outside  the  present  question. — You  decUne 
to  answer?     I  do. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice. — But  you  have  already  told  na  that  only  tike  Pope 
could  dispense  with  the  vows  of  chasti^  ?     Yes,  my  lord. 

The  Solicitor-General. — Well,  will  you  so  far  indulge  me  aa  to  t«lt  me  whether 
you  could  dispense  with  the  vow  of  chastity,  or  whether  the  Pope  alone  could  do 
it?  Or  I  with  his  authority. — And  for  that  reason  you  communicated  wiiJi 
Rome  ?  Yes. — When  P  In  June,  1865. ^Had  you,  then,  made  up  your  mind  at 
that  time?  I  had  made  up  my  mind  of  the  probable  necessity — the  probable 
need — of  a  dispensation. — You  would  hardly  have  applied  to  Rome  for  a  power 
you  did  not  possess  unless  you  had  a  strong  belief  that  you  were  likely  to  require 
it  ?     Certainly. 

The  Bishop  was  then  pressed  as  to  whether  he  had  not  administered  a  grave 
rebuke  to  Mrs.  Star  and  Mrs.  Kennedy  for  refusing  Miss  Saurin's  brother  access 
to  her,  and  he  said  he  could  not  recollect.  He  was  then  reminded  of  a  letter  of 
Mrs.  Star's,  in  which  she  makes  some  reference  to  it,  and  he  said  he  had  no 
particuUr  remembrance  of  it.  Pressed  still  farther,  he  admitted  that  Mrs.  St«r 
had  cried  on  that  occasion.  The  Bishop  was  then  pressed  as  to  whether, 
between  the  time  when  Mrs.  Star  threatened  to  resign  on  account  of  Miss 
0  2 
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Saurin  and  the  holding  of  the  commission,  he  had  been  at  the  convent  or 
had  seen  Mrs.  Star,  and  he  said  he  really  could  not  remember.  —  Pray, 
when  there  is  an  application  to  Home  for  a  dispensation,  is  the  matter  gone 
into,  or  is  the  faculty  g^nted  as  a  matter  of  course  P  It  is  granted,  leaving 
the  Bishop  to  act  upon  it  or  not  as  he  may  think  proper. — You  thought  it  pro- 
bable that  you  might  have  to  use  it  ?  Yes ;  but  I  was  not  bound  to  do  so. — 
What  was  the  use  of  the  commission  ?  To  afford  the  accused  a  fair  opportunity 
of  explanation  or  defence,  to  instruct  her  friends  as  to  the  grounds  of  her  removal, 
and  to  enable  me  to  form  my  own  judgment  with  greater  certainty. — You  bad 
the  faculty  before  the  commission  issued  ?  Yes. — For  the  purpose  of  acting  on 
the  faculty  ?  If  in  my  judgment  I  thought  it  right. — The  witnesses  were  only 
to  be  called  if  the  commissioners  were  not  satisfied  without  P  Yes. — No  amount 
of  desire  on  her  part  to  see  her  accusers  and  hear  their  statements  fi:x)m  their  own 
mouths  would  suffice  to  obtain  their  attendance  ?  No ;  they  were  not  on  their 
trial. — Suppose  they  chose  to  be  satisfied  with  merely  reading  their  written  state- 
ments behind  her  back,  it  would  be  enough  p  Yes  ;  considering  their  number, 
credibility,  and  respectability. — You  were  satisfied  with  thatP  I  had  been  before. 
— And  you  thought  that  it  was  not  possible  that  they  could  have  combined 
without  being  right  ?  Hardly  so. — Then  you  scarcely  contemplated  the  possi- 
bility of  their  attendance  being  required  P  I  did  not  think  of  it,  but  I  provided 
for  it,  if  prudent  and  necessary. — That  is,  if  the  President  deemed  it  "  prudent," 
and  if  "  the  witnesses  consented  "  ?  Yes. — What  did  you  mean  by  "  prudent "  ? 
I  don't  remember. — Did  you  think  it  likely  they  would  not  consent  P  I  don't 
know. — You  had  tolerably  made  up  your  mind  to  use  your  feculty  P  I  thought 
it  probable  I  should  have  to  do  so. — Then  where  was  the  harm  of  telling  her  of 
the  commission  P  I  had  not  made  up  my  mind. — ^You  surely  will  hardly  say 
that.  Would  there  have  been  any  conmiission  but  for  Father  Mathews  P  No, 
there  would  not. — But  she  would  have  been  dismissed  P  Yes.  I  should  have 
dismissed  her  if  her  friends  had  not  removed  her. — You  had  made  up  your  mind  ? 
Previously  to  the  commission ;  but  I  then  fell  back  on  the  commission.  I  de- 
sired the  aid  of  the  commission  to  enable  me  to  form  a  final  judgment. — Then 
why  should  you  not  tell  her  of  it  P  I  don't  know. — You  recognized  the  reason 
for  not  placing  Father  Cullamore  on  the  commission ;  that  he  was  the  confessor 
of  the  convent  ?  Yes. — Did  not  the  same  reason  apply  to  Father  Porter  P  Yes ; 
but  not  in  the  same  sense  ;  he  was  only  the  confessor  during  a  retreat ;  but  Mr. 
Cullamore  was  their  constant  confessor. — Were  you  aware  that  Mrs.  Star  had 
been  to  Liverpool  to  see  Father  Porter  P  No  ;  I  heard  of  it  for  the  first  time  in 
court. — You  told  her  to  write  to  him  P  Yes.  (That  was  understood  to  mean  only 
to  tell  him  of  the  time  fixed  for  the  commission.) — Pray,  did  you  understand  that 
he  was  to  bo  on  the  commission  as  a  kind  of  advocate  of  the  convent  P  Oh,  no  ; 
only  that  he  was  to  be  there  as  their  friend,  and  for  that  reason  I  put  on  Dr. 
O'Hanlon  as  a  friend  of  Miss  Saurin. — That  is  as  an  acquaintance  of  Father 
Mathews.  It  has  not  appeared  that  he  was  any  friend  of  hers.  You  mean  as  an 
acquaintance  of  his  P  Yes. — Can  you  undertake  to  say  positively  that  Mr. 
Mathews  did  not  object  to  Father  Porter  P  No ;  I  can  only  say  I  do  not  remem- 
ber.— You  read  the  statements  to  her  P  Yes,  as  I  have  stated. — Did  you  read 
the  passage  about  the  medal  P  Yes. — You  are  sure  of  that  P  Yes. — ^And  then  he 
said,  "  It  is  a  conspiracy  "  P  Yes. — Did  you  consider  that  there  were  any  grave 
moral  charges  against  herP  No. — ^No  serious  crimes  p  No  such  thing  ever 
entered  my  head. — The  matter  of  the  medal,  for  instance,  did  not  that  strike  you 
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as  aerious  ?  Well,  it  has  sti'uek  me  that  it  might  be  an  instance  of  kleptomania ; 
that  would  account  for  a  grent  many  tbings.— Well,  but  it  appeared  to  joa 
seriouH  p  If  she  were  in  her  full  senses  it  was  certainly  Bingular. — "  Singular  "  P 
Yes,  I  should  think  so. — But  was  it  not  Berions,  and  don't  you  think  it  would 
have  been  better  if  you  had  in  common  candour  told  her  of  such  a  charge  P  You 
Bee  you  wrote  that  she  was  charged  with  breachee  of  her  vow  of  poverty  ;  would 
she  have  understood  from  that  that  she  was  charged  with  stwaliug  from  a  dead 
body  ?  No. — But  you  knew  it  P  I  saw  it  in  the  depoeitiona. — Well,  you  knew 
it  was  a  oharge  against  herP  It  wna  not  intended  to  read  all  the  cbai^ea,  but 
only  thoee  which  bore  upon  tbo  particular  points.— But,  Bishop,  it  was  a  charge 
against  her  P  It  wan  not  in  the  summary  of  charges  against  her. — But,  lot  me 
understand,  either  the  charge  was  true  or  not.  Did  you  believe  it  P  Yea ;  and  I 
accounted  for  it  by  kleptomania.  I  thought  her  not  quite  right  in  her  mind. — 
Well,  hnt  if  aho  was  not  quite  right  in  her  mind,  was  it  lair  to  treat  them  aa 
breaches  of  her  vow  of  poverty  p  It  was  a  charitable  eiplanatioo  of  mine. — She 
was  either  responsible  or  not  Did  you  tiiink  ahe  waa  not  P  1  hoped  so. — Did 
you  make  an  inquiry  to  see  if  ahe  waa  ao  P  No. — But  if  you  meant  to  treat 
these  things  aa  groands  of  removal,  would  it  not  have  been  fair  to  inquire 
whether  she  was  responsible  P  It  never  occurred  to  me. — Then  she  was  to  Buffer 
whether  she  was  responaibte  or  not  P  Not  necessarily  suffer. — She  tliought  it 
suffering  p  (The  Bishop  was  understood  to  assent.) — Now  tell  me.  Bishop,  really 
and  seriously,  do  jou  mean  to  say  that  you  contemplated  the  possibility  of  her 
returning  to  the  world  P  (The  Bishop  made  a  gesture  of  asaent.) — Well,  now, 
one  question  more.  We  applied  to  you  for  copies  of  the  documents :  you  refused 
them  to  u.fl,  but  supplied  them  to  the  other  side  P  Yes. — Do  you  think  that  was 
fair  to  us  p  Yes ;  I  acted  under  the  advice  of  their  rounsel. — Of  their  counsel  ? 
But  was  that  fair  to  ns  to  act  upon  their  advice  P 

The  Bishop's  secretary,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Goldie.was  neit  called,  and  went  Cirther 
into  details  ubotit  the  commission.  He  stated  that  at  its  close  Dr.  O'Hanlon  gave 
his  o[nnioD  first.  He  said,  "  I  suppose  we  are  all  agreed  P  "  The  president  s^d, 
"Which  wayp"  Dr.  O'Hanlon  siud,  "That  the  charges  are  proved."  Tlio 
commissioners  were  all  of  that  opinion. 

A  discussion  then  arose  as  to  the  counter-charges  about  which  the  oommis 
aioners  conferred  together.  It  was  discussed  whether  the  other  sisters  should  be 
summoned  to  give  explanations ;  but  the  conolnsion  arrived  at  waH  that  the 
instructions  did  not  allow  of  it. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice. — So  the  commissioners  could  not  enter  into  the 
counter-cliarges  p  No.  This  did  not  alter  their  opinions  that  the  charges 
were  proved,  and  they  still  adhered  to  it.  Each  commissioner  wrote  his  opinion. 
The  Ycry  Rev.  Canon  Walker,  who  had  been  president  of  the  commission  of 
inquiry  upon  the  dismissal  of  the  plaintiff',  was  called  and  examined.  Until  be 
received  the  Bi.'ihDp's  letter,  he  said,  he  knew  nothing  of  the  matter.  He  con- 
firmed thf  nccmmt  given  by  the  Bishop's  secretary  as  to  the  proceedings.  Father 
Porter  (stHfcd  by  the  plaintiff  to  have  vebi'mi'ntly  taken  part  iij^inst  her), 
perhaps,  iva.^  urgent  aini  prr.-ii-ili'dt  iti  hiw  iiitorii:]itiiiii>'  :>t  'mi'  [lart  c.f  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  perhaps  a  little  warm;  bnt  Dr.  U'Hanlon  was  equally  urgent, 
though  more  gentle  in  his  manner.  The  report  made  by  the  witness  to  the 
Bishop  was  then  produced  and  read,  as  foUowa ;— "  I  am  of  opinion  tie  charges 
gainst  Uiss  Sanrin  are  abnndantly  proved,  but  that  she  made  some  important 
explanation!,  which,  if  true,  may  be  justly  deemed  greatly  to  mitigate  some 
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portion  of  her  offences.  I  found  it  impossible  to  resist  the  concurrent  testimony 
of  so  many  respectable  deponents,  nor  could  I  place  much  confidence  in  the 
hesitating,  confused,  and  indecisive  statements  of  the  accused." 

The  Rev.  Father  Porter,  S.J.,  was  next  called  and  examined.  He  said  he 
conducted  retreats  at  the  convent  at  Hull  in  1861  and  1862.  He  went  on  to  say, 
**  I  never  knew  Mrs.  Stai*  show  any  ill-will  towards  Sister  Scholastica.  She 
always  spoke  calmly  of  her,  regretting  her  conduct,  wishing  her  removal ;  but  I 
never  saw  any  symptom  of  bitterness.  I  saw  Mrs.  Star  and  Mrs.  Kennedy  at 
the  convent  the  day  before  the  commission.  They  did  not  instruct  me  in  the 
case ;  I  had  already  been  made  acquainted  with  it.  The  plaintiff  was  never 
interrupted  in  any  way  I  should  call  embarrassing  or  troublesome.  She  spoke  at 
her  ease  throughout,  and  even  at  the  worst  charges  betrayed  no  emotion.  The 
counter-charges  were  gone  into.  I  may  have  interposed  with  some  warmth, 
because  I  could  not  see  how  these  charges  could  exonerate  her.  The  imputation 
of  a  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  twelve  ladies  cruelly  and  unfairly  to  drive  a  sister 
from  the  convent  was  most  odious.  All  my  personal  knowledge  of  those  ladies 
satisfied  me  it  was  utterly  false.  I  may  add  that  the  charge  was  absurd ;  an 
active  and  a  useful  sister  in  a  community,  especially  of  Sisters  of  Mercy,  is  too 
valuable  to  be  wantonly  and  wickedly  thrown  away.  However,  the  counter- 
charges were  gone  into  against  the  conmiunity.  I  have  professed  moral  theology, 
and  the  power  of  removal  is  a  branch  of  canon  law  and  a  part  of  moral  theology, 
and  I  concur  in  the  Bishop's  opinion  as  to  his  power  of  removal. 

Dr.  O'Hanlon,  about  whose  absence  from  the  court  there  was  some  comment 
at  the  early  part  of  the  case,  was  called.  He  was  on  the  commission  as  the 
nominee  of  the  plaintiff's  friends,  and  his  report  to  the  Bishop  was  as  follows : — 
"  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  charges  up  to  1862  have  been  substantiated.  I  do  not 
mean  judiciallj'  substantiated.  I  am  not  satisfied  that  the  charges  from  1862  up 
to  the  present  time  are  sufficiently  proved,  because  the  unrefuted  testimony  of 
Sister  Scholastica,  rendered  credible  by  the  necessary  publicity  of  the  several 
instances  of  the  extraordinary  and  unexampled  severity  with  which  she  was 
treated,  creates  a  doubt  in  my  mind  whether  the  nuns,  in  making  their  depo- 
sitions in  reference  to  that  part  of  her  conduct,  may  not  have  been  labouring 
under  misapprehension.  For  from  this  unrefuted  testimony  it  would  appear  that 
her  violations  of  rules  during  that  period  were  involuntary  and  unavoidable,  since 
the  reverend  Mother  imposed  upon  her  duties  which  rendered  it  impossible  for 
her  to  comply  with  the  rules  in  important  particulars.  If  the  other  nuns  were 
aware  that  those  duties  were  imposed  on  her,  there  could  have  been  no  mistake 
or  misapprehension.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  the  other  nuns  were  aware  of 
the  imposition  of  those  duties,  and  therefore  it  is  far  from  being  impossible  that 
Ihe  other  nuns  may  have  regarded  voluntary  and  culpable  those  transgressions 
of  the  rule  which  were  necessary  and  unavoidable,  and  may  have  been  led, 
therefore,  by  misapprehension  to  make  their  depositions  in  reference  to  her 
conduct  during  the  before-mentioned  period." 

Dr.  O'Hanlon  was  examined  by  the  Solicitor-General,  and  stated  that  it  was 
ultra  vires  of  the  Bishop  to  expel  without  a  judicial  inquiry  upon  sworn  evidence 
of  two  witnesses  of  a  grave  offence. 

Evidence  was  then  given  to  show  the  legal  status  of  the  sisters,  and  it 
appeared  that  the  house  was  conveyed  to  seven  of  them,  among  whom  was  Miss 
Saurin  ;  but  it  was  understood  that  the  beneficial  interest  was  in  the  community. 
This  closed  the  evidence  for  the  defence.      Miss  Saurin  was  recalled  and  re- 
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piamined  by  the  Solicitor- General,  which  was  piesentlj  titkeii  up  by  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice.  He  said,  Now  attend  to  me,  and  answer  me  according  to  the 
truth,  and  without  evading  the  question.  Listen  to  this  letter  from  your 
brother  to  the  Bishop.  (The  letter  already  quoted  from  was  then  read,  in  which 
her  brother  had  spoken  of  "  a  myat«iy  that  exceeded  all  the  horrors  I  ever  heard 
or  knew,"  "  ia  eqaal  to  any  thing  I  saw  in  the  '  Lives  of  the  Saints,'  "  &c.  &c,) — 
The  iilsintifl'snid  this  rdVrred  U)  lit.-r  bci.js  ^Irli^prd  l.y  i[r=,  .Stur. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice.— Do  you  mean  tu  say  that  tlmt  is  what  he  writes 
about  when  he  says  it  surpaeitea  all  the  horrors  of  which  he  has  heard  or  read,  or 
of  any  thing  that  could  enter  into  the  minds  of  the  most  tanatical  enemies  of  the 
oomvent  ?  I  lielieTe  it  to  be  so.  I  nerer  heard  of  that  letter  before.— What  did 
yen  tell  yottr  brother  about  the  vision^that  you  saw  Christ  bound  and  stripped 

at  the  pillar  ?     Did  yon  tell  him  that  ?     No.     What  I  suppose  is  thia Don't 

be  in  a  hurry,  and  attend  to  the  question.  Did  you  tell  your  hrotiier  you  saw 
Christ  bound  and  stripped  at  the  pillar;  that  you  raised  your  eyes  to  heaven ; 
that  you  thought  your  body  was  falling  to  pieces;  and  that  you  cried  aloud, 
"  Yes,  Lord,  I  will— I  will  make  the  sacrifice  "  P     No. — Then  it  is  an  invention  ? 

I  mean Did  you  or  did  you  not  P     I  said  that  I  was  dreadfully  surpriged 

when  I  was  asked  t«  do  so.  I  remembered  what  our  Lord  sufiered  at  the  pillar, 
and  I  may  have  said  that. — Did  you  say  it?  I  believe  I  did. — Bnt  nothing 
about  the  vision  P  Nothing  of  the  kind.— Then  that  is  an  invention  .■'  I  don't 
know.  I  never  mentioned  aay  thing  about  the  vision. — Anddo  you  mean  to  tell  me 
that  without  mentioning  any  thing  to  your  brother  more  than  your  being  stripped, 
that  be  has  written  and  described  it  as  a  mystery  exceeding  all  the  horrors  he 
has  ever  heard  or  rend  of.  and  equal  to  any  thing  in  the  "  Lives  of  the  Saint*  "  t 
Di>  you  mean  to  nay  that  you  told  him  nothing  more  than  yon  have  stated  here  to 
in.tke  him  write  what  he  has  ?  1  don't  mean  to  say  I  told  him  no  more.  I  told 
him  more. — Then  why  not  tell  us  P  At  least  I  eiplained  to  him  what  I  hod 
been  obliged  to  submit  to. — What  did  you  tell  him  that  surpassed  all  the  horrors, 
and  revealed  a  mystery,  and  so  onP  I  believe  that  to  mean  the  stripping  and 
taking  off  all  my  clothes. — Then  you  know  of  nothing  else  that  can  refer  to  itP 
I  do  not. 

Several  of  the  children  declared  to  have  been  ill-treated  by  Miss  Saurin  whilst 
she  was  connected  with  the  schools,  and  whose  food  was  said  to  have  been  taken 
irom  them,  were  placed  in  the  witness-boi,  and  each  in  its  turn  denied  that  there 
was  any  foundation  for  the  charge. 

Mr.  Hellish  addressed  the  jury  upon  the  evidence  for  the  defence,  and  the 
Solicitor-Oeneral  replied  upon  the  whole  caae. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  then  summed  up.  He  warned  the  jury  not  to  let  the 
aversion  to  conventual  eatabiishments  which  they,  as  Protestants,  might  be 
likely  to  feel,  iutei'fere  with  the  consideration  of  the  rights  of  the  parties.  Taking 
the  pleadings  in  detail,  the  learned  Judge  said  the  first  was  assault,  the  next 
imprisonment,  the  third  illegal  detention  of  property,  the  fourth  libel,  and  the 
Wt  and  m™t  imiiorlnnf  roi.spinicy.  Then,  n?  to  "the  answer,  he  said,  The 
defendants,  in  the  tirst  place,  deny  the  tmth  of  the  charges,  and  they  further 
pat  on  the  record  a  plea  of  great  importance — viz.  what  is  technically  called 
leave  and  licence,  the  practical  effect  of  which  is  that  a  person  cannot  complun  of 
that  to  which  he  is  a  party.  It  is  what  we  lawyers  call  volenti  nonjit  it^uria. 
The  defendanta  say  we  are  members  of  a  common  aasociation ;  that  the  plaintiff 
joined  it  voluntarily,  and  assented  to  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  based.'    We 
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all  bound  ourselves  by  these  conditions  to  one  another ;  that  the  plaintiff  baa 
taken  certain  vows;  that  she  has  sworn  to  assent  to  certain  rales,  and  you 
cannot  now  complain  of  it.  If,  therefore,  you  should  be  of  opinion  in  the  result 
that  what  is  alleged  under  this  plea  is  true,  it  must  be  an  answer  to  a  considerable 
portion,  but  not  to  the  whole,  of  the  matters  in  detail.  For  instance,  there  is 
nothing  that  I  can  gather  from  the  rules  and  customs  of  the  association  that  will 
warrant  any  personal  violence,  or  the  restraint  of  the  person  against  the  will  of 
the  individual ;  nor  is  there  any  thing  to  warrant  the  conspiracy  such  as  is  set 
forth  in  the  declaration.  Therefore  if,  by  and  by,  you  should  be  of  opinion  that 
the  conspiracy  is  made  out,  and  that  the  acts  complained  of  have  been  done  in 
furtherance  of  that  plea,  it  may  be  no  answer  to  the  acts  otherwise  without  justi- 
fication in  point  of  law,  if  you  should  be  .of  opinion  that  these  acts  have  been  done 
under  the  power  given  to  the  Superior  by  the  voluntary  association  of  the  plaintiff 
with  them,  and  to  compel  the  obedience  which  it  was  beforehand  promised  to 
observe. 

With  regard  to  the  count  in  the  declaration  which  complains  of  property  baving 
been  taken  away,  two  considerations  present  themselves  :  in  the  first  place,  nuns 
lost  all  rights  of  property  whatever,  and  therefore  she  is  not  in  a  position  to 
complain  of  any  thing  taken  from  her  for  the  benefit  of  the  community.  And 
here  the  defendants  are  rather  in  a  difficulty.  They  allege  that  by  her  expulsion 
she  ceased  to  be  a  member  of  the  community,  and  a  legal  difficulty  must  here 
arise,  whether  after  the  expulsion  rights  of  property  might  not  revive.  To  meet 
that  count  the  defendants  have  brought  into  court  (and  I  heard  with  much  satis- 
faction from  the  Solicitor-General  that  it  was  not  to  be  contended  that  the  sum 
paid  into  court  was  not  enough)  a  certain  sum  of  money,  and  therefore  we 
may  put  entirely  out  of  consideration  all  matters  of  complaint  with  r^ard  to 
these  articles. 

As  regarded  the  assault,  the  learned  Judge  said  he  owned  he  was  very  pained  to 
hear  that  that  part  of  the  case  was  to  be  insisted  on,  because  if  the  plaintiff  fiiiled 
to  get  a  verdict  on  the  great  matter  of  complaint  which  she  had  brought,  the 
verdict  for  the  assault,  perhaps  a  shilling,  would  not  obtain  for  her  what  she  desired. 
His  Lordship  said,  What  in  point  of  law  constitutes  the  assault  no  doubt  relates 
to  the  so-called  stripping  on  the  30th  of  May,  1866.  She  alleges  that  on  that 
occasion  the  articles  of  dress,  which  she  did  not  take  off  with  sufficient  alacrity, 
were  rudely  torn  from  her  by  Mrs.  Star.  The  evidence  on  this  point  is  conflicting, 
but  if  you  believe  the  plaintiff^s  representation,  it  will  be  matter  upon  which  to 
sustain  the  count  for  assault.  It  is,  however,  the  only  part  of  the  case  in 
which  it  seems  to  me  there  is  the  slightest  shadow  for  saying  there  is  any 
assault. 

As  to  the  imprisonment  there  was  conflicting  evidence,  but  the  real  ground  for 
substantial  damages,  if  proved,  was  the  count  alleging  conspiracy.  In  directing 
the  jury  on  this  matter,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  said  that  to  bear  it  out  the  jury 
must  be  satisfied  that  Mrs.  Star  combined  with  Mrs.  Kennedy  to  drive  this 
woman  out  of  the  convent  by  ill-treatment.  He  said.  You  may  think  the  Superior 
acted  unwisely  and  harshly,  but  that  is  not  enough ;  you  must  be  satisfied  that 
whatever  she  did  was  done  by  her,  in  conjunction  with  the  other  defendant  acting 
in  combination  with  her,  for  the  purpose  of  the  common  object.  You  must  con- 
sider whether,  when  coupled  with  the  explanations  which  have  been  offered,  the 
statements  made  by  the  defendants  have  the  offensive  character  which  they  had 
,  when  first  brought  into  court ;  and  even  if  you  think  they  were  too  strong,  you 
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must  look  at  the  mottrcN  nnd  fcelinga  In  which  thej'  originated,  and  whether 
they  might  not  have  arisen  from  an  honest  desire  to  maintain  the  conventual 
diBcipline.  If  so,  and  provided  the  acts  done  were  within  the  scope  of  the  Sape- 
rior's  authority,  there  would  be  a  good  defence.  As  I  have  already  told  you, 
what  a  person  voluntarily  suhmits  to  cannot  be  mBtt«r  of  complaint.  What, 
then,  was  the  authority  to  which  the  plaintiff  had  voluntarily  submitted  p  What 
is  the  constitntion  of  the  convent,  and  what  ia  the  power  the  Mother  Superior 
was  entitled  to  exerraae  P  There  are  three  vows  entered  into,  hut  we  have  only  to 
deal  with  two  of  them,  poverty  and  obedience.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  tow 
of  poverty  P  It  is  the  renunciation  of  all  rights  of  properly,  of  all  capacity  for 
acquiring  any,  so  that  any  which  is  acquired  is  fbr  the  benefit  of  the  coDunnni^, 
and  to  be  administered  at  the  will  of  the  Superior ;  BO  that  what  ie  done  in  the 
honest  exercise  of  tliat  anthority  cannot  be  complained  of.  It  is  important,  a^in, 
to  observe  the  scope  of  thivt  authority.  The  vow  is  that  of  obedience  to  this  un- 
limited extent,  thai  (he  voice  of  the  Superior  isaa  the  voice  of  God.  A  form  niore 
emphatic  could  not  be  uned,  nor  to  my  mind  one  more  shocking,  though  by  tJiat 
(as  I  have  abeady  said)  we  must  not  allow  oarselveii  to  be  inflnenced.  But  we 
have  to  conuder  the  extent  to  which  this  authority  can  be  considered  as 
legitimately  going,  imd  whatever  is  included  under  it  a  sister  has  sworn  on  all 
occasions  to  sabmit  to.  I  take  it  to  be  clear  that  it  must  he  reasonably  exercised, 
and  must  be  rcatraned  nithin  reasonable  limits.  There  must  be  nothing  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  God  or  man ;  nnd.  further,  what  it  meant  by  obedience  is  obedience 
to  the  rules  or  custdnie,  whether  written  or  traditional,  established  or  exercised  in 
the  community.  For  esample.  suppose  it  had  occurred  to  the  Superior  that  the 
discipline  of  flagellation  would  be  salutary  for  the  sont  of  Sister  ScholastJca,  and 
the  sinter  protested  against  it  as  contrary  to  the  rules  and  customs,  and  it  was 
forcibly  inflicted  upon  her,  I  do  not  doubt  that  an  action  would  bo  maintainable 
for  it.  But  if  the  sister  had  voluntarily  submitted  herself  to  it,  I  think  (however 
punful  it  might  be  considered)  she  would  not  have  hod  cause  to  come  into  court 
to  complain  of  it.  So  here,  if  the  Superior  bos  committed  an  assault,  I  should 
hold  it  not  within  the  scope  of  her  authority.  But  as  to  other  matters  within 
the  scope  of  ber  authority,  there  would  he  no  legal  cause  of  complaint,  unless  yon 
thought  that  they  were  veiatioosly  committed.  Toa  must  judge  for  yourseivea 
upon  the  whole  of  tbe  evidence  whether  that  brings  the  case  within  the  count  for 
conspiracy. 

His  lordship  said  it  was  a  misfortune  for  the  plaintiff  that,  in  these  matters,  she 
stood  alone,  whereas  eight  or  nine  witnesses — whose  manner  of  giving  evidence  bis 
lordship  commended — had  sworn  against  ber ;  but  she  was  not  on  that  account  to 
be  disbelieved — that  question,  like  others,  was  one  for  the  consideration  of  the  jury. 
Referring  to  the  second  head  of  the  charge  of  conspiracy — the  alleged  combination 
to  get  the  phtintiff  expelled  by  means  of  false  accusations  to  the  Bishop — the 
learned  Judge  said  the  statement  about  the  alleged  familiarity  with  the  priest — 
assuming  that  it  meant  no  more  than  what  those  ladies  declared  it  meant — 
certainly  was  too  strong. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice,  in  conclusion,  again  warned  the  jury  not  to  be 
pr^udiced  gainst  the  defendant's  witnesses  because  they  came  from  a  convent. 
On  the  sulgect  of  damages,  if  they  believed,  whatever  might  have  been  the  provo- 
cation given  by  the  plaintiff,  the  defendants  had  combined  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  rid  of  her  by  undue  severity,  and  to  procure  her  expulsion  by  charges  not 
founded  on  justice  or  honesty,  that  the  plaintiff  had  lost  the  benefit  of  dower,  and 
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had  been  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  continuing  the  life  she  had  entered  upon, 
it  was  all  nonsense  to  say  that  she  could  resume  it  in  another  community.  In  the 
event  he  had  stated,  she  would  be  entitled  to  substantial  damages.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  they  were  of  opinion  that  her  conduct  was  calculated  to  provoke  honest 
and  just  resentment — ^that  she  had  given  great  occasion  of  provocation — ^then,  if 
they  still  thought  that  she  was  entitled  to  a  verdict,  the  amount  of  the  damages 
should  be  regulated  by  their  view  of  her  conduct. 

The  jury,  who  had  been  furnished  at  their  request  with  the  principal  docu- 
ments, retired  to  consider  their  verdict.  In  about  two  hours  and  a  half  they 
returned  into  court. 

The  Foreman  then  handed  his  lordship  a  paper,  and  he  said,  The  jury  find  for 
the  defendants  on  the  counts  for  assault  and  imprisonment ;  they  find  for  the 
plaintiff  on  the  counts  for  libel  and  conspiracy,  damages  500Z.,  including  the 
dowry,  if  it  be  returned. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice. — I  understand  that  the  Baggot-street  convent  is  ready 
to  give  back  the  300/. 

The  Foreman. — In  that  case  the  damages  are  to  be  200/. 


II. 

THE    NORWICH     MURDER. 

TRIAL  OF  WILLIAM  SHEWARD. 

In  this  case  the  prisoner,  William  Sheward,  was  indicted  on  his  own  confession 
for  the  murder  of  his  wife,  committed  nearly  eighteen  years  ago. 

It  appeared  from  inquiries  made  that  previously  to  1838  Sheward  resided  in 
London,  where  he  met  with  his  deceased  wife,  whose  maiden-name  was  Martha 
Francis.  She  was  a  native  of  Wymondham,  Norfolk,  and  was  considerably  his 
senior.  She  seemed  to  have  lived  with  Sheward  as  his  housekeeper  at  Greenwich, 
where  it  was  believed  they  were  married,  but  it  was  not  exactly  known  in  what 
year.  In  1838  Sheward  and  his  wife  came  to  Norwich,  and  resided  for  some 
time  in  Bar-street,  where  he  worked  as  a  tailor.  He  next  removed  to  White 
Lion-street,  where  he  failed  for  a  considerable  sum.  He  next  removed  to  Upper 
St.  Giles-street,  Norwich,  and  thence  to  St.  Martin's-at-Palace,  where  he  was 
living  in  1851.  A  person  who  was  then  a  neighbour  of  Sheward's  remembered 
missing  Mrs.  Sheward  in  about  the  middle  of  that  year,  at  a  time  when  consider- 
able excitement  prevailed  in  Norwich  in  consequence  of  the  finding  of  a  woman's 
remains.  This  affair  excited  great  attention  at  the  time,  and  every  exertion  was 
made  to  solve  the  mystery,  but  without  result.  The  first  discovery  was  made  on 
Saturday,  June  21,  1851,  when  a  young  man  found  a  hand  in  a  road  leading  to 
Lakenhara,  a  suburb  of  Norwich. .  About  200  or  300  yards  from  the  spot  where 
the  hand  was  discovered  a  foot  was  picked  up.  The  discovery  provoked  so 
much  horror  and  excitement  that  diligent  further  researches  were  made  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Norwich,  and  pieces  of  flesh,  bones,  &c.,  were  discovered 
at  Hellesdon  (another  suburb  of  Norwich)  and  elsewhere  on  Sunday,  June  22 ; 
Monday,  June  23 ;  Tuesday,  June  24 ;  Wednesday,  June  26 ;   and  Thursday, 


June  26.  The  hand  first  found  was  clinched  and  much  disculoured,  utid  on  the 
remuns  being  collected  the  medical  men  conxulted  expressed  their  opinion  that 
they  were  those  of  a  young  adult  remale.  The  ramwuB  were  placed  in  Bpirita  of 
wine,  and  were  kept  for  some  time  at  the  Guildhall,  Norwich.  The  search  for 
further  remains  was  continued  after  June  26,  1851,  and  a  piece  of  skin  and 
muscle  was  discovered  on  Saturday,  June  28,  some  intwldnea  on  Sunday,  June 
29,  and  a  hard  substance,  supposed  to  be  a  thigh-bone,  and  part  of  a  female  breast 
on  Monday,  June  30.  The  last  diuovery  was  made  on  Wednesday,  July  2,  ISSl, 
when  some  bones  were  fbond.  A  shirt  smeared  with  blood  was  ^bo  picked  up 
on  Moosebold-heatb,  near-  Norwich.      After  the  first  week  in  July,  1851,  the  -\ 

intereet  felt  in  the  matter  gradually  subsided,  and  the  occurrence  of  another  '-'  j 

mnrd^r  At  Holkham,  NorEolk,  about  the  middle  of  July,  18S1,  sleo  flerred  to 
diBti;i((  till'  attention,  of  the  local  public  from  the  circumstances.  A  great  many 
theirs  -  wi've  ventilated  in  attempted  explanation  of  the  dieeoveries  made,  and 
fiirf]i<  I  rrjiifuHion  wad  created  by  sensational  misslAt^ments  in  the  local  news- 
papers. 

Sheward  pnssed  among  bis  neighbours  for  a  quiet,  inofienuve  man,  and  he  ei- 
pluned  this  disappearance  of  his  wife  by  stating  that  she  had  left  homo  on  a  long 
journey.  The  next  heard  of  Sheward  was  that  ho  resided  in  King-street,  near 
St.  Peter-per-Mountargat4>  Chnrch,  where  he  carried  on  business  as  a  pawnbroker, 
lending  money  on  goods  and  plate.  While  living  in  this  neighbourhood  it  was 
remarked  that  ho  bcgaji  to  drink.  On  the  llith  of  t'cbrunrj,  1803,  Sheward 
married  a  womiin  with  wboni  he  had  previmi^ly  ,ol,,^liit,"l.  :,.id  bv  wiinin  he  had  ; 

two  or  three  children.     The  marriage  was  at  the  it^iatrar's  office  in  King-street,  ^ 

Norwich.  In  abont  August  last,  Sheward,  who  appeared  not  to  have  been  very 
prosperous  in  his  pawnbroking  business,  disposed  of  his  stock  principally  to  Mr- 
Boston,  another  pawnbroker,  of  Orford-hill,  Norwich,  and  removed  to  the  Key 
and  Castle  Tavern,  at  St.  Martiu's-at-Oak.  He  Icfl  home  at  the  end  of  December 
last  year,  and  it  was  remarked  before  he  lafl  that  he  was  somewhat  depressed  in 
spirita.  Ue  had  stated  his  intention  to  go  to  London  in  order  to  see  his  sisteri 
and  he  bad  fixed  the  Uonday  after  Christmas  tor  his  jonmey.  When  the  day  in 
qoestion  arrived  he  did  not  start,  on  the  plea  that  he  did  not  feel  well,  but  early 
on  the  following  morning  (Tuesday,  December  28),  aftor  passing  a  somewhat 
restless  night,  he  started  for  the  metropolis. 

On  the  first  of  January  this  year  he  made  a  confession  to  Inspector  Davis  of 
the  P  Division  of  the  Metropolitan  Police,  who  communicated  with  the  Norwich 
authorities,  in  consequence  of  which  Sheward  was  bronght  bofora  them  and  dijly 
committed  for  trial. 

The  prisoner  aftorwards  retracted  his  confession,  and  pleaded  "  Not  guilty." 

The  trial  came  on  at  the  Norfolk  Assizes,  before  Mr.  Baron  Figott. 

Mr.  O'Malley,  Q.C.,  opened  the  case  for  the  prosecution,  and  the  first  witness 
was  Mr.  Davis,  inspector  of  police  of  one  of  the  metropolitan  divisions.  He  siud, 
I  waa  on  duty  at  Walworth  Station  on  January  1.  The  prisoner  came  to  me 
and  sud,  "  I  want  to  speak  to  you.  I  have  a  charge  to  make  against  myself." 
I  said,  "  What  is  it?  explain  yourself."  He  hesitated ;  and  then  said,  "  For  the 
wilful  murder  of  my  first  wife  at  Norwich."  I  said,  "  Have  you  given  due  con- 
sideration to  the  very  serioua  nature  of  the  charge  p"  He  said,  "  I  have ;  I  have 
kept  it  for  years,  but  can  keep  it  no  longer.  I  left  home  on  Deoember  29,  intend- 
ing to  destroy  my  life  with  the  razor  I  hare  in  my  pocket"  I  asked  him  for 
the  razor ;  he  gave  it  to  me.    He  then  said, "  I  have  been  to  Chelsea  t^  the 
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steamboat,  intending  to  destroy  my  life,  but  the  Almighty  would  not  let  me  do 
it."  lie  began  to  sob,  and  spoke  in  broken  sentences,  and  at  intervals.  I  said, 
"  Let  lis  hope  it  will  all  turn  out  a  delusion."  He  said,  "  You  can  take  my  charge 
in  writing."  I  did  so  from  his  dictation,  and  he  signed  it.  *'  I,  William  Sheward, 
of  Norwich,  charge  myself  with  the  wilful  murder  of  my  first  wife.  (Signed) 
W.  S."  He  was  then  placed  in  one  of  the  cells  at  the  station.  He  was  in  a 
very  distressed  state  of  mind,  but  was  quite  sober,  and  knew  what  he  was  saying. 
The  next  morning  I  went  to  his  cell.  On  coming  out  I  said,  "  Do  yon  recollect 
what  you  said  last  night  ?  "  He  said,  "  Yes,  perfectly  well."  I  said,  "  Will  you 
give  any  particulars  as  to  when  and  how  it  was  done  P"  He  said,  "  Yes,  I 
will.  It  was  on  the  16th  of  June,  1851."  I  said,  "  How  could  that  be?  how 
was  it  the  body  was  not  discovered?"  He  said,  "The  body  was  cut  up,  and  I 
believe  a  portion  of  it  is  still  preserved  with  spirits  of  wine  at  the  Guildhall, 
Norwich.  You  will  find  it  is  quite  true ;  they  know  all  about  it  at  Norwich."  I 
asked  him  how  or  where  the  body  was  found.  He  said,  "  Oh, don't  say  anymore ; 
it  is  too  horrible  to  talk  about."  He  also  said,  "  I  went  last  night  to  a  house  in 
Richmond-street,  Walworth,  where  I  first  saw  my  first  wife  ;  that  brought  it  so 
forcibly  to  my  mind  that  I  was  obliged  to  come  to  you  and  give  myself  up."  He 
said  he  kept  the  Key  and  Castle  public-house,  St.  Martin's-at-Oak,  Norwich,  and 
that  he  had  kept  a  pawnbroker's  shop  for  fourteen  years,  and  was  Hving  at  St. 
Martin 's-at-Palace  at  the  time  of  the  murder.  I  placed  myself  in  communication 
with  the  Norwich  police.  On  the  second  examination  on  Thursday,  the  7th  of 
January,  he  asked  if  he  had  made  use  of  the  word  wilful.  I  said,  "  Yes,  he  had." 
He  said,  *'  That  is  all  I  have  to  ask." 

Cross-examined. — I  asked  him  if  any  thing  had  occurred,  and  said  that  per- 
haps he  was  labouring  under  some  delusion  in  consequence  of  the  statement  he 
had  made.  This  was  just  before  he  had  produced  the  razor.  Ho  said  he  had  had 
no  food  for  two  days,  and  that  he  could  not  eat.  I  offered  him  some  food  and  some 
coffee.  He  drank  the  coffee,  but  would  not  eat.  He  seemed  very  much  depressed 
in  spirits,  and  after  he  was  in  the  cell  moaned  and  sobbed.  He  came  to  me  at 
half-past  ten.  I  have  been  an  inspector  for  two  years.  I  have  heard  that  it  is 
a  very  common  thing  for  men  to  give  themselves  up  on  charges,  but  I  have  had 
no  experience  either  personally  or  at  my  station. 

Charles  Johnson. — I  am  a  wood-dealer,  thirty-four  years  of  age.  I  lived  at 
Trowse  in  1851.  In  the  summer  of  that  year  my  dog  found  a  human  hand  in 
Lakenham-lane,  also  called  Miss  Martineau's-lane.  The  dog  found  it  in  a  small 
plantation  just  off  the  road  at  Bracondale.  It  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
Tabernacle-street,  Norwich  (where  the  prisoner  lived  at  the  time).  I  showed 
the  hand  to  my  father,  he  took  it  to  the  police-station.  It  had  finger-nails  upon 
it.  I  went  afterwards  in  the  following  week  to  the  police-station  and  saw  it.  I 
made  search  in  different  parts.  My  dog  found  two  other  pieces  of  flesh  in  the 
Hellesdon-road,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Tabernacle-street  in  the  other  direc- 
tion.    I  was  with  the  police  at  the  time,  and  they  took  possession  of  them. 

Daniel  Johnson. — I  am  the  father  of  the  last  witness.  I  remember  a  portion 
of  a  human  body  being  found  in  the  way  described,  and  noticed  that  it  was  a 
hand.     I  gave  it  to  the  police  at  the  Guildhall. 

Kichard  Fryer,  station-master  at  Sevenoaks  station,  in  Kent. — I  was  living  in 
Norwich  in  1851.  I  knew  a  young  man  named  Robert  Field,  since  dead.  At 
that  time  he  was  clerk  to  Mr.  Merry.  He  lived  on  the  road  from  Bracondale  to 
Carrow-bridge.     I  remember,  Sunday  afternoon  in  July  of  that  year,  I  went  to 
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Mr.  Merry's  with  Field.  His  gaiiien  bounded  St.  Peter's,  Southgate  Church- 
alley.  We  found  a  human  hand.  It  waa  lying  in  EOme  long  gra^s  among  some 
trees,  in  an  advanced  state  of  decomposition.  I  think  it  bad  been  lying  there  a 
long  time.  It  was  a  left  hand.  The  ring  finger  was  missing  at  the  second  joint. 
I  took  it  to  the  Guildhall  and  left  it  there.  Any  one  going  up  Churcb-aUej 
could  have  thrown  it  into  the  spot  where  it  was  found.  The  hand  was  not  a  very 
RDiall  one  for  a  female,  as  far  as  I  can  remember. 

Thomas  Dent,  living  at  Trowse,  Millgate,  a  woolstapler,  said  hia  dog  found  a 
foot  in  the  fence  on  a  Sunday  in  June,  1861.  The  dog  found  another  piece  of 
bone  in  the  plantinga.  ^ej  were  taken  to  the  police-etation  at  the  Guildhall, 
and  were  foqii4  in  Uartiaetui'B-lauQ, 

Henrf  Lajton,  a  greengrocer,  living  in  Finsbury,  London,  in  1851  was  living 
in  SouthgEite  Church-alley,  Norwich,  and  worked  at  the  mills  near  the  Abbey. 
Bemembered  a  little  hoy  coming  to  him.  In  consequence  of  what  the  boy  told 
him  he  went  into  the  churchyard,  and  eaw  a  foot,  a  little  decomposed ;  it  hail 
been  there  some  time ;  took  it  to  the  Guildhall. 

Samuel  Moore  proved  linding  pieces  of  human  flesh  and  a  small  bone  in  StroW' 
ger's-field,  opposite  St.  Augustine's  Church,  in  Jane,  1881,  witness  being  then  a 
night  watchman.     He  gave  them  to  the  police. 

John  Flanuan,  who  waa  a  police-constable  in  June,  1861,  was  at  the  station 
when  a  human  hand  was  brought  there,  and  was  employed  to  search  for  cither 
portions  of  a  body.  Searched  in  Strowger's-field  and  found  three  pieces  of  human 
flesh  there,  and  brought  them  to  the  Guildhall.  The  constables  who  were  with 
him  are  since  dead.     In  his  opinion  the  flesh  came  from  the  breast  of  a  woman. 

Cross-examined. — I  believe  a  shirt  with  some  blood  on  it  waa  brought  info  the  • 
station,  but  I  did  not  see  it.  I  heard  it  was  brought  about  the  time  I  waa 
searching.  I  also  heard  a  sleeved  waistcoat  was  brought  in )  I  did  not  see  it. 
The  second  officer  in  command  at  Uie  station  was  Sergeant  Peck,  he  is  alive. 

William  Neave  fonnd  two  pieces  of  flesh,  part  of  the  breast  and  the  navel,  near 
Strowger's-field,  and  took  them  to  the  station. 

Charles  tirimes,  living  at  St.  Martin 's-at-Oak  in  1851,  heard  of  the  finding  of  a 
hand  and  of  bones  on  the  Sunday  and  of  a  foot  on  a  Wednesday.  Went  into  a 
field  opposite  Reynold's-hiU,  on  the  Aylsham  tnmpike-rond,  and  picked  up  tiro 
pieces  of  flesh  on  the  hedge. 

Ambrose  Andrews  was  playing  with  two  other  boya  in  June,  ISSl,  in  a  field 
called  Money-boK,  and  found  three  pieces  of  flesh. 

William  Futter,  a  police-constable  of  the  Norwich  force  in  18S1,  remembered 
a  hand  being  brought  to  the  station  in  June,  1861.  AAerwarda  searched  Mar- 
tineau's-lane,  found  a  piece  of  flesh  on  the  bank  facing  the  lane,  and  took  it  to 
the  station.  Searched  Hangman's-lane,  and  in  a  field,  now  called  Heigham-road, 
found  a  piece  of  flesh,  six  inches  long  and  two  wide,  just  over  the  bank.  There 
was  some  hair  on  it,  sandy,  of  the  colour  of  a  sovereign. 

Cross-examined .>— -I  beard  of  a  bloody  ehirt  being  brought  to  the  station,  bat 
did  not  see  iL  I  do  not  recollect  about  a  sleeved  waistcoat  nor  about  any  cotton 
wool  brought  in  with  some  of  the  bones. 

Charles  Forster  foond  in  June,  1861,  in  Hangman's-lane,  now  Heigham-road, 
four  piec«a  of  flesh — a  large  piece  and  three  smaller  pieces.  Gave  the  large  piece 
to  the  inspector,  which,  in  his  opinion,  came  from  the  lower  part  of  the  belly, 
and  buried  the  other  three. 

James  Cart«r  found  a  piece  of  human  flesh  at  the  towing-path  of  the  Aldercar 
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against  Trowse-eye,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Tabemacle-siareet,  and  took  it 
to  the  police-statioii.  A  medical  man  in  Surrey-street  examined  it  in  witness's 
presence. 

Robert  Leach  spoke  to  finding  flesh  in  Stronger's-field  on  a  Tuesday  and  Wed- 
nesday in  June,  1851. 

Charles  Walter  Sales. — His  fi&ther  in  1851  was  one  of  the  scavengers  of  Nor- 
wich. Witness  was  employed  in  clearing  out  some  "  cockeys "  in  Bishopg^te- 
street,  which  is  a  continuation  of  Tabernacle-street.  They  were  large  iron  grates 
in  the  nature  of  a  sink,  which  could  be  lifted  up.  He  observed  that  one  seemed 
as  if  it  were  full  of  blood.  His  father  and  he  emptied  the  soil  with  the  blood,  and 
carried  it  to  Bull-close  (where  the  refuse  was  thrown).  Next  day  Sturges,  the 
constable,  called  on  him,  and  his  father  and  he  went  with  him  to  the  place  where 
they  had  thrown  the  soil  and  blood,  and  after  searching  found  a  piece  of  a  woman's 
breast  and  entrails.  Sturges  took  them  away.  That  "  cockey  "  was  about  300 
yards  from  Tabernacle-street. 

Cross-examined. — There  were  at  that  time  two  other  "  cockeys  '*  in  Tabernacle- 
street. 

Sturges  was  then  called,  and  spoke  to  the  visit  paid  by  him  in  company  with 
Sales  and  his  father,  mentioned  above.  He  said  a  nipple  was  on  the  piece  of 
the  breast. 

In  cross-examination  he  said  that,  though  on  duty  as  a  constable  at  the  station 
at  the  time,  he  did  not  remember  any  thing  about  a  shirt  or  waistcoat  being 
brought  in,  nor  about  a  placard  being  posted  up. 

James  Palmer,  who  was  mowing  in  a  field  adjoining  Hellesdon  and  Aylsham- 
roads  with  two  partners  in  June,  1851,  saw  one  of  his  partners  pick  up  a  piece  of 
thigh-bone  with  a  small  quantity  of  flesh  on  it,  but  did  not  know  what  had  become 
of  it.     His  partners  were  both  dead. 

John  Stone  also  proved  finding  a  piece  of  human  flesh  in  ReynoldVfiold,  and 
seeing  a  man  who  was  with  him,  and  was  since  dead,  pick  up  a  bone. 

Edward  Peck,  an  inspector  of  police  in  June,  1851. — I  remember  a  large  quan- 
tity of  human  remains  brought  to  the  station.  I  saw  two  hands,  a  thigh-bone, 
part  of  the  back-bone,  and  the  pelvis,  as  well  as  many  portions  of  flesh.  I  did 
not  observe  any  with  the  nipple  on,  but  did  notice  that  which  had  the  hair.  The 
flesh  and  bones  were  put  into  spirits  of  wine.  I  was  not  present  at  the  examina- 
tion by  the  medical  man.  There  were  no  other  human  remains  at  the  station 
but  these.  People  brought  many  articles,  such  as  bones  of  animals,  &c.,  to  the 
station,  but  they  were  rejected.  There  was  great  excitement  at  the  time.  I  saw 
a  shirt  brought  into  the  station,  by  whom  I  do  not  know.  It  was  very  dirty, 
and  had  blood  on  it,  but  not  very  much.  I  do  not  know  where  it  was  found.  I 
also  saw  a  sleeved  waistcoat,  a  very  old  and  tattered  one.  I  did  not  observe  any 
blood  upon  it.  The  remains  spoken  of  were  kept  about  a  month  in  the  vessels 
(earthen  and  glass)  in  which  they  were  deposited,  and  then  I  buried  them  in  a 
vault  under  the  Guildhall.  They  were  afterwards  exhumed  in  my  presence  fix>m 
the  same  jilace.  They  are  the  same  remains.  I  thought  the  hands  and  feet  were 
rather  small.  Lime  was  poured  into  the  hole  over  the  jars,  which  were  uncovered. 
I  have  charge  of  them  now. 

Cross-examined. — There  was  some  waste  cotton  such  as  is  used  for  cleaning 
machinery  brought  in.  I  do  not  think  it  was  smeared  with  blood,  but  I  do  not 
recollect  this,  nor  who  brought  any  of  them.  I  remember  that  a  handbill  was 
printed  and  exhibited  in  the  shop-windows  offering  a  reward.     It  ran  thus : — 
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"  City  of  Norwich. — Supposed  Murder. — Several  parts  of  a  liiiman  body,  &c., 
supposed  to  have  been  recently  murdered,  and  to  be  that  of  a  young  female  be- 
tween  the  ages  of  fliiteeo  and  twenty-aii  years,  having  been  within  the  last  few- 
days  found  in  the  environg  of  the  City  of  Norwich,  information  is  requested  to  be 
given  to  the  Chief  Constable,  at  the  police-office,  Ghiildhall,  Norwich,  of  all  females 
nho  may  have  been  recently  missing,  together  with  any  pardcnlars  which  may 
lead  to  tlw  .ietection  of  tin-  per-on  i)r  |«.r?on.-^  ivlio  coi.iinitteii  II,"  ii:.  Several 
applications  were  made  to  ua  about  females  who  were  rtiisacd,  I  )iave  some  faint 
Teoollection  that  a  young  girl  &om  a  factory  was  said  io  have  been  absent,  and 
that  her  friends  had  not  heard  of  her  for  some  time. 

Charles  Johnson,  recalled,  said  he  wax  present  when  a  man's  blai'k  satin  w^t- 
coat  was  foand  near  where  he  found  the  hand.     It  was  not  a  sleeved  waistcoat. 

Williain  Peter  Nichols,  surgeon,  in  Norwich. — I  remember  being  called  in  in 
June,  1851,  to  eiainine  some  remains.  I  have  examined  some  remains  recently, 
ami  think  they  are  the  same.  On  the  21st  of  June  I  had  the  assistance  of  Dr. 
Dalrymple  and  Mr.  Norgate.  We  eiamined  them  ti^ether.  The  dorsal  and 
lumbar  vertabne,  the  right  os  innominatum,  the  sacmm,  a  portion  of  tho  li'fl 
thigh-bone,  the  right  tibia  and  fibula,  the  lelt  fibula,  the  right  band,  the  right 
ibot,  a  portion  of  the  right  humema,  one  patella,  and  various  portions  of  musvle 
md  skin.  Some  portions  of  flesh  and  bone  did  not  belong  to  the  same  person, 
Imt  several  did,  and  we  confined  onr  examination  to  those  portions  alone.  There 
were  no  human  bones  except  those  which  belonged  to  one  body.  Aa  far  as  I 
H^ould  judge,  all  that  was  ascertained  to  be  human  flesh  and  human  hone  seemed 
to  belong  to  the  same  person.  I  cannot  call  to  my  mind  any  portion  with  the 
nipple  of  the  breast  attached.  As  to  the  pelvis  and  part  of  the  thigh-bone,  I  can 
Come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  belonged  to  a  female.  As  to  thecartilage  hang- 
ing to  the  bone,  it  was  that  of  an  adult  female.  We  come  to  an  Approximate 
opinion  BB  to  tbe  age  of  the  female.  It  was  an  adult,  a  female,  and  an  appear- 
ance of  youth,  showing  it  was  not  an  old  female.  I  think  in  my  affidavit  I  swore  to 
the  age  as  twenty-sii.  The  well-Glled  nndciKtructnre  of  the  skin,  the  delicacy  of 
the  akin,  the  foot  of  a  person  not  accustomed  to  hard  labour  or  to  wear  heavy  shoes 
— the  footnoils  being  trimmod,  clean,  and  in  good  condition,  aa  well  na  those  of  the 
band— led  me  to  that  conclnsion.  The  appearance  of  the  skin  and  of  the  flesh  is 
not  inronsistent  with  the  age  being  fifty-four.  I  should  say  she  must  have  been 
in  good  health  frotn  the  well-sttatwned  structure  of  the  floah.  I  think  a  woman 
who  hB£  had  a  family  would  probably  eihtbit  more  symptoms  of  aging  than  one 
-who  has  not.  This  person  must  have  had  a  very  delicate  akin  and  a  very  fair 
complexion — asortofcomplenon  generally  accompanied  with  fair  hair.  It  struck 
me  that  the  feet,  the  hands,  and  the  pelvis  had  been  immersed  in  some  fluid, 
possibly  hot  water,  but  not  a  corrosive  fluid.  We  bad  only  a  portion,  about  half, 
the  pelvis.  It  seemed  to  have  been  rudely  sawn  tliroogh,  first  in  one  direction, 
then  the  other,  in  two  places  which  did  not  mert,  and  then  it  was  broken  up. 
This  is  not  the  way  it  would  be  done  in  a  dissecting-room.  The  woman  could 
not  have  been  more  than  five  feet  ont-  tir  two  iiu'l»s, 

Cross-eiominod. — It  might  l>e  fbnr  or  five  inches  shorter.  We  came  to  the 
conclnHion  as  to  the  age,  tnenl^-sii,  becaose  the  bones  were  perfect  and  in  a 
normal  condition.  Tliete  was  no  appearance  of  disease,  and  they  were  in  a 
healthy  condition.  The  first  foot  I  saw  indicat«d  a  death  within  a  week.  I  saw 
it,  Ithink,  ontheSlstof  June,  I  made  my  affidavit  on  the  26th.  Ihareno 
doubt  I  did  say  the  individual  to  wh6m  these  remains  belonged  might  have  been 
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dead  a  fortnight.  I  did  not  know  when  the  murder  was  committed.  My  impres- 
sion is  that  Dr.  Dab'jmple  and  Mr.  Norgate  had  the  same  opinion  as  to  the  time 
of  death.  I  did  not  test  the  weight  of  the  bones.  Those  of  an  old  person  are 
considerably  lighter  than  those  of  a  young  one,  but  not  between  the  ages  we  are 
speaking  of.  I  cannot  say  whether  the  colour  of  the  bones  of  a  person  of  the  age 
of  fifty-four  would  lose  the  ivory  character  which  those  of  a  young  person  would 
have.     I  did  not  see  the  placard  or  handbill. 

Re-examined. — I  first  saw  the  remains  on  the  2l8t,  and  made  my  affidavit 
nearly  a  week  after,  on  the  25th.  The  adult  state  goes  on  from  twenty-six  years 
of  age  for  twent}*^  years.  I  should  not  expect  the  abnormal  state  of  the  cartilage 
so  early  as  fifty-four,  not  till  aflier  sixty.  My  opinion  as  to  the  age  resulted  firom 
all  the  matter  brought  before  me. 

To  the  Judge. — It  was  the  skin  which  induced  me  to  think  it  was  the  body  of 
a  female.  I  cannot  undertake  to  say  unequivocally  that  the  flesh  was  that  of  the 
body  of  a  female.  I  have  no  doubt  it  was  the  pelvis  of  a  female,  and  I  adhere  to 
all  that  I  have  stated  on  this  subject  in  my  affidavit. 

Dr.  Dalrymple,  who  was  practising  as  a  surgeon  in  1851,  and  examined  cer- 
tain portions  of  a  human  body,  in  company  with  the  last  witness,  said.  On  the 
first  occasion  I  saw  nine  or  ten  bones  of  the  back  part  of  the  pelvis,  the  sacrum, 
a  part  of  the  thigh-bone,  the  large  and  small  bones  of  one  leg,  the  small  bone  of 
another,  the  kneecap,  one  or  two  feet,  one  hand,  the  upper  portion  of  the  arm, 
some  portions  of  flesh,  and  some  entrails.  It  is  impossible  to  say  if  all  belonged 
to  the  same  person,  but  the  back-bone,  the  sacrum,  and  the  pelvis  clearly  did  be- 
long to  the  same  person.  They  joined  on  and  fitted  exactly.  The  other  portions 
might  have  belonged  to  the  same  person.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  pelvis  was 
the  pelvis  of  a  woman,  and  I  also  believe  that  one  bit  of  flesh  I  examined  was  a 
portion  of  the  woman's  breast.  I  did  not  foim  an  opinion  as  to  any  person,  but 
I  thought  it  was  a  full-grown  person,  and  not  an  old  person ;  there  was  nothing 
inconsistent  with  the  portions  of  the  body  being  portions  of  a  woman  of  the  age 
of  fifty-four. 

Cross-examined. — I  should  have  said  the  portions  I  examined  were  of  a  person 
under  fifty-four.  I  don't  say  nearer  twenty-six  than  fifty-four.  I  think  about 
forty  to  forty-four.  A  woman  is  an  extremely  elastic  subject.  When  I  saw  the 
portions  of  the  body,  I  thought  the  person  had  been  dead  a  fortnight  or  longer. 
I  should  have  difficulty  in  saying  that  all  the  bones  belonged  to  a  female.  I  can 
say  the  hands  and  feet  and  thigh-bone  belonged  to  a  female. 

Re-examined. — The  general  condition  of  the  flesh  was  that  of  a  person  exceed- 
ingly well  nourished,  and  the  cartilages  of  the  kneecaps,  &c.,  were  fresh. 

Hannah  Laws. — I  am  the  wife  of  a  labourer.  The  prisoner  married  my  aunt. 
He  lived  in  St.  Giles's.  Her  name  was  Martha.  She  was  a  twin ;  her  other 
sister  was  named  Mary.  She  is  dead.  The  prisoner  was  a  pawnbroker.  I 
visited  him  at  St.  Giles's  several  times.  My  aunt  was  then  living  with  him. 
They  afterwards  went  to  a  private  house  on  Richmond-bill,  Beacondale.  I  think 
they  moved  from  there  to  a  house  under  the  Bishop's-walls.  I  was  quite  a  child 
at  the  time.  I  have  seen  Mrs.  Batson,  of  Hellesdon.  I  can't  recollect  her  living 
under  the  Bishop's- walls.  I  visited  the  prisoner  and  my  aunt  there  just  before 
the  Exhibition  of  1851.  I  only  went  there  once.  I  have  never  seen^her  since  I 
visited  her  there.  About  twelve  years  ago  I  went  to  the  prisoner's  house  in 
King-street.  I  was  alone.  The  prisoner  was  then  living  with  his  present  wife. 
I  did  not  ask  any  questions  about  my  aunt. 
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Dorothy  Hewitt,  a  very  old  woman,  a  widow,  and  sislcr  to  the  deceased,  said. 
After  they  removed  from  St.  Giles's,  I  saw  my  atater  in  Bar-street;  that  wm 
the  last  place  where  I  saw  her.  It  waa  aboat  seventeen  years  n^o :  I  have  not 
heard  from  her  since.  I  went  to  the  prisoner's  house  afterwards,  in  King-street, 
and  said,  "  I  shall  he  very  much  obliged,  Mr.  Sheward,  if  you  will  tcU  mo  wliere 
my  sister  is."  He  said,  "  Mrs.  Hewitt,  she  can  write  to  you  if  she  likes."  He 
never  came  lo  ask  me  if  I  knew  where  my  sister  was  or  if  I  had  heard  from  her. 
I  hod  an  aunt  named  Fislier;  she  is  dead.  She  leil  some  money,  and  I  li.ive 
had  my  ature.     My  sister  was  a  light-compteiioned  woman. 

CroBs-exarained. — I  do  not  know  that  mj  sister  went  by  any  other  name.  I  do 
not  remetulK'r  that  she  was  living  in  Chancery-lane  with  a  gentleman  named 
Worseldine.     I  never  went  to  Greenwich  with  ray  sister  and  Mr.  Hill. 

William  Bunn,  a  labourer,  living  at  Wymondham. — I  knew  the  prisoner, 
having  married  liis  first  wife's  sister,  Mary.  They  were  twins.  They  stayed 
with  me  in  St,  James's,  Norwich,  in  1836,  where  I  was  then  living.  They  altei^ 
wards  moved  to  St,  Martin's -a  t>  Palace,  opposite  the  Bishop's- walls.  My  wife 
was  with  me.  She  went  jn,  and  was  there  Ibr  a  couple  of  hours.  I  did  not  go  va. 
The  last  time  my  wifo  went  was  about  a  year  before  Mrs.  Fisher  died,  wUieh  ynm 
seventeen  or  eighteen  years  ago.  After  her  death  we  ail  had  a  little  money. 
I  did  not  sjH.'ak  to  Mr.  Sheward  (the  prisoner)  about  it.  I  was  living  at  Hollj- 
house,  Wymondham,  I  have  no  recalleetion  of  seeing  the  lp!t«r  addressed  to  me 
there,  but  I  heard  about  it.  I  heard  that  the  prisoner  and  his  wife  hod  separated, 
and  that  wlie  had  gone  away  to  London.  I  went  to  his  house  in  King-street  to 
see  him.  and  said,  "  Will  you  he  so  kind  as  to  tell  me  the  last  words  she  sud  to 
yon  p"  Ke  said  tlmt  sho  auid  to  him  when  she  vjas  on  the  train,  "  I  will  not 
write  to  you  ur  my  sisIffs.  ^'ever,"  I  Cold  him  I  had  i:Dmeon  purpose  to  inquire 
about  lier.  Nothing  more  was  then  said.  I  stopped  to  dinner.  He  cat  some 
meat  for  me,  and  I  noticed  that  his  hand  shook  so,  that  I  said,"  Dear  Mr.  Sheward, 
what  is  the  matter  F  "  I  said  it  twice,  so  that  he  must  have  heard  me ;  he  made 
no  answer — not  a  word.  I  heard  no  other  conversatioii  of  any  sort  from  him. 
He  has  never  made  any  inqniriea  of  me  as  to  whether  my  wife  and  I  have  heard 
of  Mrs.  Sheward.  My  wife  was  a  fair  woman,  she  had  golden  hair ;  she  was  a 
very  light-^:ompleiioned  person  ^  she  had  very  small  hands  and  &et;  she  was  a 
kind  of  delicate  woman,  and  very  neat  and  clean  in  her  pertNm ;  her  height  was 
about  5  feet  1  inch, 

Cross-examined,^He  siud  he  saw  his  wife  go  by  the  train  to  London.  My  wife 
had  heard  before  that  that  she  had  gone.  I  have  heard  my  wife  mention  the 
name  of  Worseldine.  I  know  nothing  about  him.  I  can  swear  that  I  never 
heard  that  Mrs.  Sheward  went  by  the  name  of  Worseldine.  I  don't  recollect  any 
thing  about  it.  I  never  heard  my  wife  say  that  Worseldine  was  transported.  I 
have  heard  the  name,  but  my  wife  never  told  me  she  mentioned  the  name  years 
and  years  ago,  long  before  this.  Worseldine  was  a  carpenter  in  London.  She 
knew  about  him,  I  su!ipcct,  from  the  letters  she  got  from  Mrs.  Sheward.  Before 
she  was  married  she  was  a  very  good  friend  to  my  wife — used  to  send  her  clothes, 
shoes,  when  she  was  single ;  that  was  about  the  time  I  heard  of  Worseldine. 

Eva  Elizabeth  Hewitt. — I  am  a  single  woman,  and  live  with  my  mother, 
Dorothy  Hewitt.  I  know  the  prisoner,  his  first  wife  was  my  aunt.  While  they 
lived  in  King-street  I  visited  the  prisoner  and  his  present  wife  constantly.  The 
first  time  mast  be  shoot  fifteen  years  since.  I  went  with  my  aunt.  I  heard  my 
aunt  ask  him  abont  the  money  left  by  Mrs.  Fisher.    I  went  to  the  house  HTeral 
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times  after  that.  The  present  Mrs.  Sheward  was  there.  I  went  in  1849,  the 
year  he  tailed.  A  dark  woman  came  into  the  shop.  My  uncle  was  in  the  shop 
at  the  time.  I  heard  my  uncle  say  to  her  he  would  not  mind  half-a-crown  a 
week  for  the  room.  He  went  over  the  counter  after  the  woman ;  she  wore  her 
hair  low  over  the  face,  she  was  plain,  and  I  have  often  fancied  it  was  the  present 
Mrs.  Sheward.  I  helieved  at  the  time  it  was  his  present  wife.  Mr.  Sheward 
visited  me  at  St.  Faith's  about  seven  years  since.  I  heard  my  aunt,  Mrs.  Nunn, 
say,  "  I  have  come  to  ask  you  what  you  have  done  with  my  sister.'*  He  said, 
"  I  have  done  nothing  with  your  sister  ;  she  went  away  and  left  me  penniless." 
She  said,  "  You  are  a  false  man,  my  sister  never  went  away  and  left  you.*'  He 
afterwards  went  to  Mrs.  Nunn's,  hut  I  did  not  hear  any  of  the  conversation. 
I  never  heard  him  ask  after  or  about  her. 

Cross-examined. — This  witness,  who  was  pressed  very  closely  about  the  man 
Worseldine  and  Mrs.  Sheward's  going  away  according  to  the  prisoner's  statement 
above  mentioned,  showed  great  reluctance  to  answer  the  questions  put  to  her, 
saying  that  she  was  too  young  at  the  time  to  know  any  thing  about  the  matters 
referred  to. 

Hannah  Hum,  a  very  old  and  infirm  woman,  one  of  the  sisters  of  the  deceased, 
said  she  visited  the  prisoner  and  his  wife  only  once  about  twenty  years  ago.  Had 
a  relation  named  Fisher,  who  left  some  money  ;  witness  got  her  share  from  Mr. 
Canu,  a  solicitor  of  Wjrmondham.  He  was  dead.  Prisoner  never  came  to  make 
any  inquiry  about  her  sister. 

Rachel  Fox,  a  widow,  and  niece  of  the  deceased,  said  she  used  to  visit  her  when 
she  and  her  husband  were  living  at  St.  Giles's,  but  never  saw  her  aftierwards.  She 
lost  her  husband  in  February,  1868,  and  had  visited  the  prisoner  several  times 
since.  He  never  made  any  allusions  to  her.  About  three  years  ago  witness  asked 
if  he  could  tell  her  any  thing  about  her  aunt,  but  she  could  not  remember  what 
he  said. 

John  Francis,  an  inmate  of  the  Norwich  Union,  was  married  to  a  sister  of  the 
deceased.  He  went  to  the  prisoner's  house  in  King-street  some  time  aft«r  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Fisher.  Sheward  was  there ;  and  he  said  to  him,  Mr.  Cann  would 
settle  to-morrow  if  Mrs.  Sheward,  his  sister,  would  come.  Prisoner  said,  "  Very 
well,  I'll  tell  her  when  I  see  her." 

In  cross-examination,  he  said  he  got  10^.  4*8.  6d.  as  his  share  of  the  l^acy. 

Thomas  Alfred  Francis,  a  nephew  of  the  late  Mrs.  Sheward,  gave  similar 
evidence  to  the  other  witnesses  (relations),  adding  this,  that  the  prisoner  told 
him  on  one  occasion  he  was  sure  his  wife  would  not  go  to  the  funeral  of  his 
mother. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Bailey,  solicitor,  practising  in  Norwich,  and  Clerk  of  the  Peace  for 
the  city,  produced  some  papers  from  the  office  of  the  late  Mr.  Cann,  his  brother- 
in-law,  among  them  a  letter  dated  the  24th  of  March,  1853,  from  the  prisoner 
to  Mrs.  Bunn,  at  Holly-house,  Wymondham ; — 

"  Mrs.  Bunn, — I  am  sorry  to  hear  of  Mrs.  Fisher's  death,  but  your  sister  not 
being  in  Norwich  at  this  present,  I  shall  not  take  any  part  in  arranging  of 
affairs  ;  therefore  you  need  not  expect  me,  nor  send  to  me  any  more. 

"  William  Shewabd." 

Sarah  Batson. — I  was  married  in  March,  1860.  After  my  marriage  I  went  to 
live  in  a  house  in  Tabernacle-street,  St.  Martin's-at-Palaoe.  After  my  confine- 
ment in  January,  1851, 1  found  that  the  house  next  to  ours,  before  that  un- 
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occupied,  was  taken  by  a  man  and  woman.  The  woman  was  liglit-eompleiioned 
and  had  golden  hair  in  ringletn.  I  saw  her  laat  on  Whit-Sunday,  the  8th  of  June, 
1851,  when  I  toot  into  her  part  of  some  custard  I  had  been  making.  I  do  not 
recollect  seeing  her  af1«rwards,  but  1  saw  tbe  man- 
Potter  Batson,  husband  of  last  witnetw,  gave  similar  evidence,  and  added  that 
lie  saw  the  house  shut  up  after  Wbitauntide. 

Bath  Su-,i[i  [iiiivlJ  that  a\u-  ^avi  the  piiaont-r  at  hLi  house  iu  St.  Martin 's-at- 
Palace,  where  he  wns  selling  off  his  things  about  fifteen  or  Kiiteon  years  ago. 
The  witnees  had  known  Mrs.  Sheward  and  dpscribcd  her  in  precisely  the  Biime 
way  that  All  the  other  witnesses  did. 

Ur.  Smith,  a  surveyor,  (.'alied  to  speak  to  a  plan  of  the  city  of  Norwich,  and 
to  much  of  the  anviroua  ns  embraces  the  different  places  where  the  remuins  viere 
found,  waa  asked  about  Tabemacle-street,  and  said  there  was  a  dead  wall  opposite 
that  part  of  it  in  which  Sbewsrd's  house  is  situated.  That  house  was  next  door 
t«  the  Old  Mail's  Hospital. 

Cross-eiamincd. — He  knew  nothing  about  the  street  in  1851. 

James  Smith  was  recalled  to  fix  the  position  of  the  Old  Man's  Hospital  iu 
1661,  and  as  to  the  "  uockeys." 

Mr.  Simpson,  Oovemor  of  the  hosiiital  mentioned,  proved  Uiat  in  1851  thi're 
were  no  houses  on  one  side  of  Tabemacle-street.  There  was  a  lodge  there,  with  r 
window  looking  into  the  street,  and  one  window  looking  into  Hospital-lane. 
There  are  houaes  in  Hospital-square,  about  sixty  yards  distant  Irom  the  house 
where  the  prisoner  used  to  live. 

Cross-ei.irained.- — Tabemacle-street  is  one  of  the  public  thoroughfares  of  tht- 
city,  and  is  i'rcf]uently  crowded  by  personB  going  to  Monsehold-beath.  The 
house  whert-  S)icwriril  lived  n-as  about  the  centre  of  Tnbernncte.strL-ct.  A  piTsiin 
going  from  the  house  where  the  pri.soner  was  supposed  to  have  lived  would  have 
to  pass  four  houses  and  the  entrance  of  a  yard,  in  which  there  are  many  houses, 
in  going  to  Bishopgate- street.  There  is  a  church  at  one  end  and  a  chapel  at  the 
other  end,  and  another  church  at  a  short  distance,  in  Eishopgate-street. 

Be-eiamined. — Tbe  road  through  Tabemaole-Btreet  to  Uousehold-heath  was 
the  chief  thorongh&re  from  Nonrich  to  ^e  eastern  parts. 

John  Bird  said.  In  1851  I  resided  in  St.  Geoi^'a,  Middle-street,  in  Norwich. 
At  the  half-quarter  alter  Midsummer,  1851,  prisoner  hired  of  mo  three  nofar- 
nbhed  rooms.  I  underatood  from  him  that  he  was  then  living  at  St.  Martin's-at- 
Palace-plain.  At  Michaelmas  prisoner  cams  to  live  in  those  rooms  alone.  Two 
women  came  to  visit  him,  among  others,  about  two  or  three  months  ailer  he  Came 
there.  The  present  Mrs.  Sheward  was  one.  I  gave  him  notice  to  qnlt  ahont 
iVbruary,  1853.  1  bad  observed  something  in  prisoner's  conduct  and  the 
woman's.     A  twelvemonth  after  I  saw  him  occnpying  a  house  in  King^treet. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Metcalfe. — The  present  Mi8.  Shcwatd  was  not  the 
first  person  I  saw  there.  Prisoner  moved  hie  bedding,  Ac,  into  the  rooms  and 
well  furnished  them. 

Be-eiamined  by  Mr,  O'Malley. — Had  not  seen  prisoner. 

Margaret  Iiince. — I  worked  for  Mrs.  Coley  in  1851.  She  lived  on  St.  Andrew's- 
plain.  Enow  tiie  present  Mrs.  Sheward.  She  lived  with  Mr.  Frank  Culej,  in 
King-street,  as  Dnraerndd.  One  Sunday  afteiBOon  I  went  with  Mrs.  Sheward  to 
the  Shakeapeue  Tavern,  in  St.  Geoi^'s.  Had  a  meal  there  with  Mr.  Sheward 
and  the  present  Mri.  Sheward. 

Cross-eiamined. — The  present  Mm.  Sheward  came  from  Cringleford-bali. 

p  a 
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Several  other  witnesses  were  called  to  speak  to  their  knowledge  of  the  present 
Mrs.  Sheward  and  of  the  prisoner's  acquaintance  and  intimacy  with  her  since  the 
year  1851. 

Mary  Leigh's  depositions  were  then  put  in,  that  witness  heing  disabled  by  illness 
from  appearing  in  Court.  She  had  known  both  the  prisoner  and  his  present 
wife  for  about  thirteen  years,  having  nursed  her  in  two  confinements.  At  those 
times — in  the  years  1856  and  1859 — the  prisoner  and  his  wife  were  not  married, 
the  marriage  at  which  Mary  Leigh  was  present  having  been  solemnized  at  the 
Registrar's  office  in  Norwich  on  the  13th  of  February,  1862.  The  certificate  of 
that  marriage  and  of  the  one  on  the  28th  of  October,  1836,  between  the  prisoner 
and  his  first  wife,  Martha  Francis  (the  subject  of  the  present  inquiry),  were  then 
put  in  and  read,  and  on  the  close  of  the  case  for  the  prosecution, 

Mr.  Metcalfe  addressed  the  jury  for  the  prisoner.  He  reminded  them  that  the 
confession  made  by  the  prisoner  in  London  had  been  revoked,  and  that  he  now 
said  it  was  untrue.  He  dwelt  upon  the  improbability  of  the  prisoner's  making 
away  with  his  wife  in  the  manner  supposed  in  a  house  situated  in  a  row  in  a 
crowded  suburb.  There  was  not  the  least  evidence  of  murder  or  of  where  the 
body  could  have  been  cut  up.  As  for  the  discovery  of  the  remains  in  the  way 
alleged,  what  was  more  probable  than  that  they  might  have  formed  portions  of  a 
subject  used  for  dissection  by  an  unskilful  hand,  secretly  obtained  and  secretly 
got  rid  of,  buried,  afber  they  had  served  their  purpose,  so  hastily  as  to  be  easily 
found  in  the  way  described  ?  He  also  pointed  out  the  utter  absence  of  any 
corroboration  of  the  prisoner's  statement  against  himself, 

Mr.  Baron  Pigott  then  summed  up,  and  the  jury,  after  an  hour  and  a  quarter's 
deliberation,  found  the  prisoner  guilty,  whereupon  he  was  sentenced  to  death. 

Sheward  shortly  before  his  execution  made  a  horrible  confession  of  the  way  in 
which  he  had  murdered  his  wife  and  disposed  of  her  body. — (See  Chbonicle  for 
April.) 


III. 

THE  CASE  OF  ESTHER  LYONS. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  cases  which  have  ever  arisen  in  the  Principality  of 
Wales  was  tried  at  the  Glamorganshire  Assizes  at  Cardiff  in  July,  and  occupied 
a  whole  week  in  its  elucidation.  The  respectability  of  the  persons  involved,  the 
curious  incidents  of  the  case,  and  the  amount  of  religious  feeling  which  it  evoked, 
all  contributed  to  make  the  case  one  of  more  than  ordinary  importance.  On  each 
of  the  six  days  which  the  trial  occupied,  the  Cardiff  Town  Hall  was  besieged  by 
crowds  of  respectably-dressed  persons  belonging  to  every  religious  community, 
only  a  portion  of  whom  were  enabled  to  gain  admittance  to  the  Assize  Court. 
The  300  or  400  who  were  present  daily  included  nearly  all  the  clergy  and 
ministers  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  and  a  large  propoi*tion  of  the  local 
gentry — ladies  and  gentlemen. 

The  case  took  the  form  of  a  civil  action  for  damages,  and  was  tried  by  Baron 
Channell  and  a  special  jury.  The  plaintiff  was  Barnett  Lyons,  a  Jew  money- 
lender at  Cardiff,  and  the  defendants  were  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Thomas,  a  Welsh 
Dissenting  minister,   and   his   wife;    Mr.   John    Sanderson   Hollyer,  an   iron 
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merchant,  and   his  wife,  all  of  Cardiff;   and  Mrs.   Kfiep  and   Dr.  CharleB   A. 
Schwartz,  editor  of  the  Seatttred  Nation,  both  of  London. 

The  counsel  in  the  case  were  Mr.  Hardioge  S.  Gilfard,  Q.C.,  and  Mr,  Michael 
for  the  plaintiff;  and  Mr.  Grove,  Q.C.,  Mr.  R,  E.  Turner  (of  the  Home  Circnit, 
specially  retained),  and  Mr.  Hughes  for  the  defendants,  who,  it  was  understood, 
were  tndemniSed  by  the  London  Society  for  the  Converrion  of  the  Jews.  The 
papers  in  the  case  were  most  voluminous,  and  incladed  several  hundred  letters 
whit}i  liail  passed  Vlween  the  respective  defeDilants  and  the  young  lady  who 
was  alleged  to  have  been  abducted. 

As  the  reapectivo  leaders  occupied  five  oreii  honraeach  in  addressing  the  jiirj', 
and  the  witnesses  took  several  days  to  examine,  we  will  content  ourselves  with  a 
genera]  summary  of  the  case  as  presented  by  both  sides.  The  deuWation  con- 
sisted of  two  counts,  in  the  first  of  which  tha  defendants  were  charged  with 
having  "unlawfully  enticed  and  procured  Esther  Lyons,  unlawfully  and  without 
the  tOHsent  of  the  plaintiff,  to  depart  his  serrice,  she  being  at  the  time  his 
servant."  and  in  the  second,  that  they  "  unlawfully  recaivcd,  harboured,  and 
detuned,  the  said  Esther  Lyons,  his  daughter."  The  deCendanta  pleaded  that 
they  were  not  guilty,  and  that'Esther  Lyons  was  not  the  servant  of  the  plaintiff. 
The  evidence  showed  that  in  the  beginning  of  1S68  the  plaintiff  had  a  pawn-shop 
at  Roath,  near  Cardiff,  as  well  as  his  loan-office  at  the  Bute  Docks,  where  the 
family  resided — about  a  mile  apart,  Esther  Lyons  previously  managed  the 
pawn-sbop,  and  slept  at  homo ;  but  in  March,  186S,  she  was  kept  at  home  to 
assist  in  the  household  duties.  On  the  23rd  of  that  month  her  father  returned 
home  about  ten  o'clock,  and  was  surprised  to  find  that  Esther  was  not  in.  The 
family  waited  till  balf-pust  eleven,  thinking  she  had  gone  out  fur  a  walk,  and 
then  dispersed  iibiiut  the  timii  to  seek  for  the  missing  girl.  They  failed  to  hear 
any  thing  about  ber,  and  could  learn  no  trace  of  ber  on  the  24tb.  An  examination 
of  her  bed-room  showed  that  she  bad  not  taken  any  thing  with  her  eirept  her 
evety-day  clothes.  The  distracted  father  went  to  Newport  and  other  places,  but 
&iled  to  get  the  least  cine  of  her  whereahouts,  hut  at  last  heard  that  she  had  been 
seen  at  the  door  of  the  Rev.  N.  ThOma^  bu  tha  23rd.  Mr.  Lyons  went  to  Mr- 
Thomas's  house  on  Sunday,  the  2dth,  and  told  him  his  husiness,  but  Mr.  Thomas 
said  he  had  only  returned  from  the  Monmauth  assizes  on  the  previous  night,  and 
knew  nothing  about  the  matter.  In  reply  to  the  question,  "  Can  you  give  me 
any  information  ?  "  Mr.  Thomas  said,  "  I  ilon't  know  ;  I  don't  know  nothing." 
The  plaintiff  was  satisfied  by  that  denial,  and  went  away  ;  hut  the  next  day, 
gaiuing  further  information,  he  repeated  hit  visit,  and  saw  Mrs.  Thomas,  AfWr 
expressing  himself  strongly  that  she  knew  something  abont  his  daughter's  dis- 
appearance, Mrs.  Thomas  at  last  admitted  that  Esther  Lyons  had  slept  in  her 
house  on  the  Monday  night,  hot  on  the  father  iLskini;'  where  she  then  was  she 
replied,  "  You  ask  me  too  strong  questions,  I  told  you  she  was  here  one  oigbt. 
I  cannot  tell  you  more."  The  father  tbi-eatencd  proceedings,  hut  fiuled  to  elicit 
any  further  information  from  the  Thomases,  although  he  called  almost  daily  for 
weeks  afterwards,  and  sometimes  four  or  five  times  a  day.  In  the  interval  he 
receiyed  various  hits  of  information  which  confirmed  him  in  his  suspicion  that 
Mrs.  Thomas  had  been  and  was  cognizant  of  his  daughter's  disappearance  and 
present  abode.  Eventually  overtures  were  made  for  an  interview,  tie  father 
stating  that  if  he  was  assured  that  his  daughter  wished  to  leave  his  house  be 
would  not  pursue  bis  inquiries  any  more.  The  negotiations  called  forth  the 
following  extraordinary  letter  &om  Mia.  Thomas  to  Mr.  Lyons ; — 
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"  Roath,  Cardiff,  May  25,  1868. 

'*  My  dear  Sir, — I  promised  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  May  14  on  Monday. 
Before  considering  your  proposal  as  to  seeing  your  dear  child,  I  mast  make  one 
or  two  remarks.  You  seem  to  imply  that  I  have  acted  deceitfully,  and  assert 
that  the  whole  of  the  time  I  have  said  I  know  nothing  about  her.  This  is  not 
true.  I  never  said  so.  I  told  you  I  did  not  know  where  she  was  ;  and  I  spoke 
truly.  I  told  the  police-officer  I  was  wilfully  ignorant  of  her  whereabouts.  This 
was  also  true,  and  is  true  now,  I  thank  God.  I  fear  falsehood,  nor  have  I  uttered 
any  to  you  or  either  of  the  other  querists.  I  was  placed  in  a  very  difficult 
position,  for  I  had  to  shield  your  child  while  I  replied  to  your  and  others*  many 
questions.  The  dear  girl  came  to  me  for  refuge,  having  left  a  very  wretched 
home.  I  of  course  took  her  in,  but  fearing  our  house  was  not  safe,  I  advised 
her  to  leave  us.  She  did  so  ;  and  I  took  care  the  hands  she  fell  into  were  of  the 
very  safest  and  best  in  all  ways.  Of  course  I  shall  never  betray  these,  which  is 
why  I  halted  in  your  examination  of  me,  and  hinted  to  you  that  I  had  said 
enough,  though  I  volunteered  to  you  the  information  that  she  had  slept  in  our 
house,  and  was  not  obliged  (as  you  say)  to  acknowledge  that  I  gave  her  shelter, 
&c.  Perhaps  this  is  your  awkward  way  of  putting  it,  however,  and  not  meant  as 
an  implication  in  any  way.  And  now  for  your  threats  and  accusations,  &c,  I 
can  only  say  my  conscience  is  perfectly  clear ;  that  I  should  act  the  same  over 
again ;  and  that  1  am  not  at  all  afraid  of  any  punishment  that  you  can  inflict. 
I  am  a  friend  and  no  eneiliy  of  yourself  and  family — would  not  harm  a  hair  of 
your  heads,  and  would  do  and  suffer  a  very  great  deal  for  your  welfare  and 
salvation,  and  that  of  your  nation,  and  pray  (oh,  how  fervently !)  that  the  veil 
may  be  removed,  and  that  with  joy  you  may  see  and  adore  the  blessed  Messiah 
who  died  for  you  on  Calvary,  and  look  upon  Him  whom  you  have  pierced,  and 
mourn,  and  bathe  in  the  fountain  opened  for  sin  and  for  uncleanness,  and  be  saved  ! 
The  Lord — even  Jesus — bless  you  and  all  yours  I  And  now  for  your  proposal. 
I  don't  know  where  your  dear  girl  is  ;  but  I  can  find  out  if  I  desire  so  to  do.  She 
could  be  brought  to  Cardiff  to  see  you ;  but  this  would  incur  a  heavy  expense,  for 
it  would  need  the  far-away  travelling  expenses  of  herself  and  a  friend  here  and 
back  again ;  and  it  must  be  first-class  travelling.  She  was  destitute  of  clothing, 
so  that  much  expense  has  been  incurred  by  her  friends,  as  you  may  suppose ;  and 
she  is  dearly  loved  by  all  who  have  had  to  do  with  her,  I  hear ;  and  one  Mend 
remarked,  '  What  a  mine  of  wealth  in  her  loving  heart  her  mother  has  lost' 
Now,  are  you  willing  to  pay  10^.  for  the  expenses  of  the  interview  ?  Any  over- 
plus you  should  of  course  have  returned ;  and  you  could  bring  any  of  your 
friends  to  meet  her,  and  she  should  have  a  few  of  hers  present ;  also,  you  should 
then  see  that  she  was  not  detained  or  influenced  by  any  one  from  the  first 
moment  of  her  flight  from  your  roof ;  and  if  she  likes  she  can  go  back  with  you, 
and  if  not,  as  I  understand,  you  give  a  pledge  to  leave  her  to  her  own  choice  ?  If 
you  give  this  pledge  and  wish  the  interview,  and  will  hand  over  the  money,  I 
shall  then  endeavour  to  find  her  out,  and  she  can  have  the  plan  laid  before  her. — 
I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully,  "  L.  E.  A.  Thomas." 

The  plaintiff  agreed  to  pay  the  lOl.  and  abide  by  certain  conditions  in  an 
agreement  drawn  up  in  respect  of  the  interview,  but  when  the  matter  came  to 
the  point  of  signing  Mr.  Thomas  drew  back,  and  said  he  must  make  further 
inquiries,  as  he  was  not  certain  if  he  could  produce  the  girl.  Eventually  the 
interview  fell  through,  and  the  plaintiff  took  legal  proceedings  by  making  an 
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application  fa)  Jndge  Blackburn  in  chamljerB.  The  matter  was  before  the  Judge 
at  several  sittings,  when  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  were  called  upon  to  make 
affidavits.  In  the  course  of  one  of  her  affidavits  Mrs.  Thomas  made  the  following 
statement ; — "  I  never  induced  the  said  Esther  Lyons  to  leave  her  father's  honse, 
as  until  the  night  of  the  23id  day  of  March  last  I  never  spoke  with,  or,  directly 
or  indirtictlj',  had  any  c^ommuuicution  with  the  Maid  Esther  Lyonii ;  and  the  first 
time  I  ever  in  any  way  t^poke  or  communicated  with  the  aaid  ^Esther  Lyons  was 
at  balf-paet  ten  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  said  23rd  day  of  Marcli,  when  the  said 
Esther  Lyons,  with  two  other  girls,  also  perfect  ittrangera  to  roe,  came  to  my 
house  and  inqnired  for  me.  I  went  to  the  door  and  asked  what  was  wanted  of 
me.  One  of  the  three  said  they  wanted  1«  speak  privately  with  me.  I  then  took 
Ekther  Lyons  and  one  of  the  girls  with  mc  into  my  baiik  parlour,  leaving  the 
other  girl  in  the  kitchen,  and  when  in  the  parlour  the  girl  with  Esther  Lyons 
told  ine  ivbo  Esther  Lyons  was,  and  that  she  had  run  away  trom  home  because  of 
tie  ili-treatniont  siiu  had  Buffered  from  her  roother,  and  that  she  wanted  me  to 
Hholter  her  for  the  night  and  find  her  a  situation.  I  inquired  how  it  was  they 
had  come  to  me,  and  was  told  that  a  woman  had  directed  them.  After  some 
conversation,  and  after  telling  Esther  Lyons  that  I  would  only  shelter  her  for  one 
night,  and  that  I  would  try  to  got  her  a  situntion,  I  consented  to  allow  Esther 
Lyons  to  remain  in  my  faouae  all  night.  At  thia  time  my  husband  was  out,  but 
lie  came  home  very  shortly  afterwards.  I  related  to  bim  all  that  had  passed,  and 
ha  approved  of  me  having  thy  girl  all  night.  The  two  other  girls  went  away,  and 
left  Esther  Lj-ons.  On  the  next  morning,  the  2<lth  day  of  March  last,  I  again 
told  EstJier  Lyons  that  1  could  not  keep  her  any  longer,  and  she  again  asked  roe 
to  find  her  a  situation.  I  said  I  would  go  and  see  what  I  uonld  do.  I  then 
went  nut,  leaving  Esther  Lyons  at  my  house,  and  I  went  and  called  at  a  house  in 
Urijrlitiiii-tf  rmeo,  Cirditf,  aforesaid,  nned  as  a  boarding-school.  The  arrangement 
was  then  made  that  Esther  Lyons  should  go  to  a  house  in  Canal-street,  CardiS', 
aforesaid  ;  and  in  pursuance  thereof  Esther  Lyons  went  accordingly,  where  she 
remained  only  a  few  hoars,  and  then  she  went  to  No.  2,  Brighton -terrace,  as 
aforesaid.  From  the  time  tJiat  I  left  Esther  Lyons  at  No.  2,  Brighton-torrade, 
as  atbrestud,  I  have  not  had  any  control  over  her,  nor  has  she  boon  in  my  house, 
nor  have  I  aeen  her,  except  that  I  called  about  the  middle  of  April  last  at  No.  3, 
Brighton-terrace,  not  knowing  the  said  Esther  Lyons  was  still  there,  and  then  I 
only  saw  the  said  Esther  Lyons  for  about  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  Neither  have  I 
communicated  with,  or  written  to,  or  received  any  letter  from  the  said  Esther 
Lyons,  except  the  two  letters  hereafter  mentioned  {  neither  have  I  in  any  wity 
contributed  towards  the  maintenance,  clothing,  or  KUpport  of  the  sjiid  Esther 
Lyons,  or  to  her  travelling  expenses,  nor  have  I  known  her  whereabouts." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  further  declared  that  they  had  no  posuble  means  of 
discovering  where  Esther  Lyons  was,  nor  could  they  assist  Mr.  Lyons  in  recover- 
ing his  daughter.  The  consequence  was  that  the  Judge  vras  unable  to  make  any 
order  in  the  case,  and  the  plaintiff  was  unable  to  recover  his  daughter.  Soon 
after  the  examination  tn  Chambers  the  local  and  London  newspapers  published  a 
long  statement  by  the  father,  which  led  to  a  mass  of  correspondence,  and  gave 
rise  to  discussions  in  nearly  all  the  association  meetings  of  Welsh  ministora 
thronghont  the  Principality.  The  diacusdou  ultimately  led  to  an  interview 
being  held  between  the  daughter  and  fiither  in  the  offices  of  a  London  solicitor, 
at  which  the  girl  informed  her  father  that  she  hod  embraced  the  Christian  luth, 
and  that  she  positively  declined  to  retam  home.     She  also  alleged  that  she  had 
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been  ill-treated  at  home,  particularly  by  her  mother,  who  had  used  various 
weapons  when  ill-using  her. 

The  evidence  brought  forward  at  the  trial  showed  that  Esther  Lyons  had  been 
taken  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Thomas  by  a  girl  named  Sarah  Carver,  that  she  had 
remained  there  one  night,  then  removed  to  Mrs.  HoUyer's,  2,  Brighton-terrace,  in 
the  same  road,  where  she  remained  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  was  then  finally 
taken  to  Mrs.  Keep's,  in  London,  where  she  was  seen  by  Dr.  Schwartz  and  some 
other  persons  who  interested  themselves  on  her  behalf.  She  was  first  placed  in  a 
religious  educational  establishment,  afterwards  baptized,  and  finally  removed  to 
Germany,  when  the  proceedings  where  taken  in  Chambers.  A  mass  of  letters 
were  read  by  Mr.  Giffard  in  his  opening  speech,  which  connected  all  the  defendants 
with  the  disappearance  and  concealment  of  the  girl.  These  letters  and  evidence 
also  showed  that  the  girl  Sarah  Carver  was  sent  to  Bristol  by  Mrs.  Thomas  soon 
after  Esther's  disappearance,  so  that  she  might  not  be  traced.  Carver  was  in- 
structed to  change  her  name,  and  was  supplied  with  money,  and  written  to  by 
both  Mrs.  Thomas  and  Mrs.  HoUyer  under  assumed  names.  Six  or  eight  letters 
were  also  read  from  Mrs.  Keep  to  her  sister,  Mrs.  HoUyer,  describing  the  girl's 
career  in  London.     On  the  2nd  of  June  Mrs.  Hollyer  wrote  the  following  letter 

to  Mrs.  Keep  : — 

"  June  2,  1868. 

"  My  dearest  Ellen, — I  must  just  write  a  line  and  send  to  tell  you  just  for  a 
bit  not  to  address  the  letters  yourself  in  your  handwriting,  not  to  name  the  child 
at  all,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  any  letter  sent  to  our  address.  If  you  want  to  say 
any  thing  about  her,  be  sure  3'our  writing  does  not  pass  the  post  to  any  one  or  any 
part,  especially  the  place  where  the  letter  was  posted.  I  shall  not  pass  my  writing 
to  you  if  I  name  her  for  a  bit,  till  the  storm  is  over.  Mrs.  T.  has  not  received 
the  letter  you  name,  and  this  is  Tuesday  afternoon.  They  will  very  likely  go  to 
the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  with  it.  If  you  have  any  diflSculty,  I  can  suggest  a 
very  suitable  and  godly  man  abroad,  who  has  suffered  much  persecution  and  im- 
prisonment, &c.,  who  would  know  how  to  manage — a  very  apostle — ^but  I  must 
manage  somehow  to  let  you  know  other  than  by  post.  It  may  be  needful  for  you 
not  to  know,  if  by  any  means  they  get  any  clue.  I  don't  know  how  that  will  be 
yet.  They  will  spend  600Z.,  the  mother's  brother  says,  to  get  her.  Poor  Mrs. 
T.,  she  is  so  much  upset!  and  the  mother  is  near  confinement,  and  not  unlikely  to 
die — I  say,  of  mortified  rage — they  say,  of  grief.  They  are  in  a  great  rage  just 
now.  Pray  much  to  the  Lord  to  defeat  their  efforts.  I  enclose  this  to  be  posted. 
Sorry  you  did  not  keep  a  copy  of  the  re^sal,  as  another  may  be  needed  if  that 
does  not  turn  up.  I  expect  there  is  bribery  at  the  post-office.  Write  to  me  just 
as  usual  in  your  own  writing,  Ac,  if  you  don't  allude  to  her.  *  All's  well ;  good 
night,'  will  be  a  sufficient  notice  to  me  in  any  letter  that  all  is  well.  Any  special 
communication  address  to  Mrs.  Sleeman,  No.  2,  in  very  different  writing  to  yours 
or  the  child's,  or  Mr.  Thomas's.  Could  you  not  give  me  an  address,  say  to 
Pheny's  school  P  Then  you  can  easily  get  it;  but  mind  how  you  send  the  address. 
Your  loving,  "  LovE  is  All." 

A  few  days  after  Mrs.  Hollyer  sent  the  following  letter  to  Mrs.  Keep,  which  is 
principally  composed  of  a  quotation  of  a  letter  which  Mrs.  Thomas  had  written 
just  before  she  filed  her  affidavit  to  Judge  Blackburn : — 

"  Porthcawl,  Tuesday. 

*•  Dear  E. — I  have  just  received  the  letter  copied : — '  Last  Saturday  both  of  us 
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were  B«rved  with  a  notice  to  appear,  either  in  person  or  by  our  attorney  or  agent, 
on  Thursday  next,  before  Colin  Blackburn,  in  Chancery,  to  nhow  rause  why  a 

writ  of  habeas  corpus  be  not  issued  t«  produce  the  body  of ,  detained  in  our 

custody.  Kow  tlic  caae  haa  assumed  a  serionB  aspect.  The  criaia  has  come,  and 
we  must  he  prepared  to  meet  it.  As  there  was  Do  time  to  lose,  wo  called  upon 
our  mutual  fi-icnd  J.  B.,  a  lawyer,  who  aaid  hewniinotat  oil  eiirprised  at  it.     He 

advised  ub  to  put  our  case  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  ,  and  kindly  promised  to  do 

any  thing  he  conld  for  us.  So  we  followed  his  directions,  and  called  on  the  gentle- 
man, who  immediately  wrote  to  London  for  copies  of  the  afliditvita  by  L.  and 
Mrs,  G.,  and  said,  '*  in  order  that  we  may  know  what  we  have  to  answer."  Now 
a  thought  has  coxae  into  my  head  that  it  would  be  very  pleasant,  should  wa  bo 
compelled  h>  go  to  London  on  this  affair,  that  the  person  concerned  should  sud- 
denly appear  in  coort,  and  prove  that  we  nsed  no  influence  to  induce  her  to  leave 
home,  and  then  and  there  to  appeal  to  the  Judge  for  protection  in  future.  Wo 
do  not  want  you  to  inform  us  of  her  whereahoats ;  still,  in  case  we  should  he 
pushed  hard,  it  may  be  we  sball  want  her  to  give  eridence  that  we  had  nothing 
to  do  with  her  IcBTiiig  home  or  staying  away.  Thsrefore,  we  should  be  glad  if 
you  have  that  infonnatjon  ready  \n  case  of  need,  ka.' 

"The  letter  needs  no  comment.     You  cSiD  address  me  here  in  the  name  Jess 

will  assume  when  married— Mrs.  Ami .     A  second  envelope  inside  for  mo — 

not  in  yoor  own  writing,  "  AriiEr." 

Among  other  matters  proved  in  the  course  of  the  plaintiff's  case  was  certain 
correspondence  with  Dinah  Lyons,  a  cousin  to  Esther,  who,  previous  to  March, 
was  nrged  by  the  Thomases  to  become  n  Christian  convert.  They  also  sent  a 
New  Testament  by  Dinah  to  Esther,  but  it  was  not  proved  if  this  reached  the 
fatter.  Mr,  Giffard  eodcuvovired  hy  various  portions  of  the  evidence  to  show  that 
all  the  defendants  were  combined  in  one  long  scries  of  acts  to  procure  the  conver- 
sion of  young  Jewesses,  and  urged  in  his  address  that  there  was  sufficient  evidence 
to  show  that  afler  Esther  Lyons  oame  into  the  power  of  the  defendants  she  was 
so  influenced  as  to  be  prevented  from  expressing  her  own  iiee  will.  He  noticed 
the  letters  which  she  was  said  to  have  written  soon  aller  her  disappearance,  and 
muntained  that  they  could  not  possibly  he  the  composition  of  a  young  girl  just 
converted  to  Christianity,  while  in  one — intended  to  he  shown  to  the  father — the 
writer  gave  a  description  of  Swiss  scenery  which  she  hod  not  even  seen.  The 
evidence  he  thought  snfiicient  to  show  that  there  had  been  combined  action  upon 
the  |)art  of  the  defendants  to  a  common  object.  That  object  was  the  coQvernon 
of  a  young  Jewess,  which  would  not  be  unlawful  in  itself;  but  he  maintained 
that,  aHer  the  girl  had  got  into  the  defendants*  power,  they,  by  cajolery  and 
falsehood,  prevented  her  erprossing  her  own  mind  until  she  had  been  sufficiently 
instilled  with  their  views  and  steeled  :^ainst  the  natural  influences  of  home. 
Then,  and  only  then,  did  they  permit  an  interview  between  father  and  child,  and 
the  result,  as  may  easily  have  been  anticipated,  was  that  the  child  expressed  her 
determination  to  remain  with  her  new-found  friends,  who  had  releaaed  her  from 
the  labours  of  a  pawn-shop  iitid  phiced  ht.'V  in  tiic  im^ilinn  of  a  lady. 

For  (be  (iefrncc,  Esther  Ljoi.a,  Ui:  Schwartii,  the  Eev.  X.  and  ilrs.  Thoioua, 
Ifrs.  Hollyer,  Mrs.  Keep,  and  several  other  witnesses,  were  all  put  in  the  box. 
The  excit^nent  which  attended  the  earlier  days  of  the  trial  reached  its  climax  one 
night,  when  Elstber  Lyons  &iDt«d  on  one  of  the  moat  iroporbint  of  the  questions 
being  put  to  her — namely,  whether  her  earlier  letters  were  the  resnlt  of  her  own 
thoughts,  or  were  dictated  to  her  by  otlier  persons.    The  Judge  considered  the 
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evidence  of  thin  witness  so  material  that  he  directed  that  she  should  be  g^ven  in 
charge  of  the  Governor  of  the  gaol,  Mr.  Wrenn,  during  the  night,  so  that  she 
might  not  be  communicated  with  by  the  witnesses  on  either  side.     On  the  follow- 
ing day,  on  Esther  Lyons  being  brought  into  Court,  a  "  scene  "  occurred — the 
mother,  who  with  the  rest  of  her  family  were  sitting  in  a  seat  behind  the  jury-box, 
crying  out,  "  Esther,  dear  Esther,  come  and  sit  by  your  mother!  "  and  her  excite- 
ment was  such  at  seeing  her  child  after  an  interval  of  fifteen  months,  that  she 
fainted  away,  and  had  to  be  carried  out  of  Court  on  that  occasion.     The  girl 
Esther  gave  her  evidence  with  great  deliberation  and  care,  and  in  the  course  of 
several  hours'  questioning  she  stated  that  she  was  nineteen  years  of  ag^e  last 
March.     She  spoke  to  numerous  acts  of  cruelty  on  the  part  of  her  mother,  who 
had  beat  her  with  a  variety  of  missiles,  frequently  offered  to  "  do  for  her,"  and 
on  one  previous  occasion  she  had  left  home  on  account  of  her  violence.     Esther 
denied  having  the  slightest  communication  with  Mrs.  Thomas  or  any  of  the  other 
defendants  prior  to  the  day  she  left  home.     She  determined  upon  leaving  home 
on  the  23rd  of  Marcli,  and  arranged  with  Sarah  Carver  to  meet  her  in  the  evening. 
She  did  meet  her,  and  asked  Sarah  Carver  if  she  could  get  her  aunt  to  allow  her 
to  stay  at  her  house  for  a  night,  and  afterwards,  if  she  would  not  take  her  to  her 
(Carver's)  mother's  house  at  Newport.     Afterwards  Sarah  Carver  suggested  going 
to  Mrs.  Thomas's  house,  and  they  went  there.     They  told  Mrs.  Thomas  that  she 
(Esther)  had  been  ill-treated  by  her  mother,  and  that  after  some  conversation 
Mrs.  Thomas  consented  to  allow  her  to  remain  for  the  night.      Esther  expressed 
her  desire  that  she  might  get  into  some  situation,  and  the  following  morning  she 
was  taken  to  Mrs.  Sleeman's  house,  next  door  to  Mrs.  Hollyer,  where  she  re- 
mained for  four  or  five  weeks.      She  was  several  times  asked  if  she  would  not  go 
home,  and  even  advised  to  apply  to  a  magistrate  for  protection,  bat  Esther  ex- 
pressed so  much  terror  at  the  thought  of  being  given  up  to  her  parents  that  she 
was  ultimately  sent  to  Mrs.  Keep's,  in  London,  where  she  remained  for  two 
months.    Afterwards  she  was  placed  in  an  educational  institution,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  proceedings  which  were  being  taken  by  the  father  in  Chambers,  she 
was  despatched  to  Germany,  where  she  remained  till  this  month.     Both  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Thomas,  in  their  evidence,  denied  that  they  had  seen  Esther  from  the  time 
she  left  Cardiff  till  the  day  of  her  appearance  in  the  witness-box,  and  stated  that 
they  were  ignorant  of  the  whereabouts  of  Esther  from  the  time  she  left  Cardiff. 
Mr.  Thomas  admitted  that  when  he  drew  up  the  agreement  regarding  the  inter- 
view he  had  an  "  expectation  "  of  being  able  to  secure  the  girl's  attendance,  but 
from  what  he  afterwards  learnt  he  thought  it  advisable  to  withdraw  the  half- 
signed  agreement.    Mrs.  Hollyer  corroborated  the  Thomases  in  their  statement 
that  she  was  the  only  means  they  had  of  communicating  with  Esther,  and  she 
proved  that  within  a  very  short  time  aft;er  Esther  left  Cardiff  she  (Mrs.  Hollyer) 
was  also  completely  ignorant  of  her  whereabouts — her  sister,  Mrs.  Keep,  stating 
that  it  was  better  for  Esther  and  all  parties  that  there  should  be  a  complete 
severance  of  communication.     Mrs.  Keep  proved  that  she  acted  upon  the  advice 
of  her  London  friends  in  cutting  off  their  communication  with  Esther.      She 
denied  that  the  letters  Esther  sent  were,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  any  thing 
but  her  (Esther's)  own  composition,  and  gave  particulars  of  Esther's  oonversion 
to  Christianity  and  baptism  in  Loudon. 

The  learned  Judge  then  summed  up.  He  said  the  action  was  brought  for 
enticing  away  a  person  named  Esther  Lyons,  supposed  to  be  in  the  service  of  the 
plaintiff,  and  damages  were  claimed  for  the  loss  the  plaintiff  had  sustained  by 
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reason  of  the  losH  of  services  of  his  daughter.  He  rcnmrked  upon  the  uniqne- 
nesB  of  the  case,  and  said  in  tlie  wliole  coarse  of  hia  experience  at  the  Bar  and  on 
the  Bench  he  had  never  linown  a  case  of  so  very  painful  a  character,  or  one  in 
which  family  affections  and  religious  prejudices  were  so  miied  up.  Few  persons 
had  heard  the  case  without  feeling  sympathy — he  wonid  say  well-founded  sym- 
pathy — for  the  sufferinfrs  of  the  father,  hnt  their  verdict  mnat  not  be  founded  on 
sympathy  alcinc.  In  his  judgment  it  ivus  rot  en^iu^li  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff 
to  prove  that  ttie  defendants,  knowing  the  ttheryahouts  of  Esther  Lyons,  con- 
cealed their  knowledge  of  the  loct  from  the  iather,  nor  was  it  enough  to  show  that 
they  remained  ignorant,  wilfully  ignorant,  for  purponeB  of  their  own,  of  her  place 
of  raudence.  There  hod  been  a  great  deal  in  the  conduct  of  the  defendants  which 
they  might  not  approve,  hot  the  question,  they  had  to  try  was  this— that  aasum- 
ing  they  were  of  opinion  that  there  was  on  the  part  of  the  defendants  or  any  of 
them  a  proper  and  sini^ere  desire  to  convert  a  Jewess  to  the  Christian  religion, 
whether,  in  the  zeal  tliut  aiight  have  influenced  them  in  their  determination  t» 
carry  out  that  purpose,  they  had  overstepped  the  pale  of  the  law.  and  brought 
themselves  within  its  operation.  They  must  be  aatiefied  that  the  defendants  hod 
done  one  ef  two  acts — either  thot  thay  had  enticed  the  girl  away  from  her 
iather'a  home,  or  that  they  harboured  her,  knowing  that  she  was  her  father's 
servant  at  the  time  they  harboured  her.  He  was  of  opinion  it  was  sufficiently 
clear  that  Ealhor  was  the  "servant,"  in  a  legal  view,  of  the  plaintiff,  ns  regards 
the  first  count  of  the  declaration.  The  jury  would  see  if  it  was  proved  that  the 
defendants  enticed  her  away ;  and  in  connexion  with  thia  it  was  important  to 
notice  the  evidence  of  one  of  the  plaintiff's  witnesses,  Sarah  Carver,  who  stated 
that  when  slio  went  away  with  Esther  she  at  first  proposed  to  go  to  Carver's 
aunt's,  and  then  to  her  mother's,  and  that  it  was  not  till  Carver  au^^ted  Mrs. 
Thomas's  that  tliey  went  there.  In  order  to  sustain  the  second  count,  the  Jury 
must  be  satisfied  that  the  defendants  harboured  the  girl  at  a  time  when  they 
knew  she  was  the  servant  of  the  plaintiff.  The  girl  being  of  a  certain  age,  she 
was  quite  qualified  to  express  her  determination  to  leave  hei'  father's  service,  and 
if  she  did  so,  the  father  hod  no  right  to  detain  her.  Supposing  it  W4ks  proved 
tliat  tlie  girl  hud  been  enticed  away,  if  the  girl  expressed  any  determination  not 
h>  return  home,  then  the  second  count  could  not  be  muntained.  His  lordship 
adverfedto  the  various  portions  of  the  evidenoo  which  reflected  on  these  two  points. 
In  conclusion,  iie  said  that  if  the  jury  were  of  opinion  that  the  plaintiff  was  en- 
titled to  a  verdict,  then  would  come  the  question  of  damages,  and  aa  that  point 
he  was  in  great  doubt,  for  there  bad  been  no  previous  case  like  it  His  opinion, 
however,  was  that  the  plaintiff  would  only  bo  entitled  td  damages  for  the  toss  of 
services  sustained,  and  not  for  solatium  damages,  as  in  the  case  of  seduction. 

The  jury  retired,  and  were  absent  from  the  court  four  hours,  when  they  returned 
the  following  verdict : — "  We  find  thot  Esther  Lyons  was  enticed  away  from  her 
father's  home  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas,  and  we  award  the  plaintiff  50/.  damagea." 

His  lordship  said  that  was  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff  on  the  first  count  only. 

A  Tprdict  was  i^nforwl  in  fnvrmr  of  fhi'  defendants,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hiillyi>r  and 
Ifrs.  Keep,  the  action  having  been  withdrawn  against  Dr.  Schwartz  at  the  com- 
menoement  of  the  case.  The  verdict  was  received  with  applause  by  the  Jewish 
portioD  of  the  audience  present;  but  as  the  case  had  created  both  political  and 
religions  feeling,  the  result  was  generally  received  with  snrprise,  particularly  after 
the  summing  Dp  of  the  Judge,  which  was  considered  to  preclude  the  possilulity  of 
a  verdict  being  found  for  the  pluntiff. 
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IV. 
THE  OVEREND-GURNEY  PROSECUTION. 

This  was  tried  at  Guildhall,  in  December,  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England 
and  a  special  jury.  Various  charges  of  fraud  had  been  preferred  against  the  six 
directors  of  the  late  Company  of  Overend  and  Gumey,  and  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  they  had  been  committed  for  trial  by  the  Lord  Mayor.  The  case  was 
removed  from  the  Old  Bailey  to  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  at  Guildhall,  and 
was  watched  with  very  great  interest  by  the  public. 

The  names  of  the  defendants  were  Mr.  John  Henry  Gumey,  Mr.  Henry 
Edmund  Gumey,  Mr.  Robert  Birkbeck,  Mr.  Henry  Ford  Barclay,  Mr.  Harry 
George  Gordon,  and  Mr.  William  Rennie. 

The  indictment  stated  that  certain  persons — Samuel  Gumey,  Henry  Edmund 
Gurney,  David  "Ward  Chapman,  and  Robert  Birkbeck — carried  on  tke  business 
of  bill-brokers  and  money-dealers  under  the  firm  of  Overend  and  Co.,  and  were 
unable  to  pay  their  creditors  and  meet  their  debts,  and  that  the  defendants  were 
directors  of  a  company  called  Overend,  Gumey,  and  Company  (Limited),  and 
that  they,  well  knowing  the  premises,  with  intent  to  induce  persons — ^that  is  to 
say,  all  such  persons  as  should  be  induced  to  do  so  by  a  belief  in  the  truth  of  a 
statement  and  account  mentioned — to  become  shareholders  in  the  Company,  did 
set  forth  and  circulate  the  prospectus  of  the  company,  representing  that  it  could 
not  fail  to  ensure  a  highly  remunerative  return  to  the  shareholders,  which  pro- 
spectus was,  it  was  alleged,  false  in  certain  material  particulars,  as  they,  the 
defendants,  well  knew  ;  that  is,  in  these  particulars — ^that  the  company  did  not 
intend  to  call  up  more  than  16/.  per  share ;  that  the  consideration — viz.  600,000/., 
one  half  paid  in  cash  and  the  remainder  in  shares  of  the  company,  with  15/.  per 
share  credited  thereon,  were  terms  which  would  not  fail,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
directors,  to  ensure  a  highly  remunerative  retum ;  that  the  business  would  be 
handed  over  to  the  company,  the  defendants  guaranteeing  the  company  against 
any  loss  on  the  assets  and  liabilities  transferred  ;  whereas  in  tmth  and  in  fact  it 
was  not  tnie  that  it  was  not  intended  to  call  up  more  than  16/.  per  share,  and 
the  said  call  was  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  liabilities  of  the  Company,  which  then 
amounted  to  3,000,000/.  over  and  above  their  assets,  and  the  terms  were  not  such 
as  could  ensure  a  highly  remunerative  retum,  inasmuch  as  in  tmth  and  in  fact  the 
payment  of  half  the  consideration,  260,000/.,  to  the  members  of  the  old  firm,  in 
cash,  and  the  issue  of  the  shares  for  the  rest  of  it,  with  16/.  per  share  credited 
thereon,  would  have  been  a  payment  to  them  without  valuable  consideration,  and 
would  have  been  unremunerative  to  the  shareholders,  by  reason  of  the  want  of 
such  consideration,  and  in  fact  the  vendors  could  not  guarantee  the  Company 
against  any  loss  on  the  assets  and  liabilities  transferred,  for  in  tmth  and  in  fact 
there  was  an  existing  loss  on  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  vendors  to  an 
amount  exceeding  3,000,000/.,  and  the  deed  tendered  for  the  inspection  of  the 
shareholders  was  not  the  only  deed  of  covenant  relating  to  the  transaction,  but 
there  was  another,  containing  other  covenants  and  stipulations  adverse  to  the 
interests  of  the  intended  shareholders,  as  the  defendants  well  knew.  This  was 
the  effect  of  the  first  count  in  the  indictment.     There  were,  however,  thirty 
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counts,  the  otliera  varjing  the  precise  legal  nature  of  the  charge.  The  variations 
were  chiefly  in  the  statement  of  the  intent.  The  second  count  stated  it  to  have 
been  to  induce  customers  of  the  firm  i^urant  of  the  pecuniar;  condition  of  the 
firm  and  of  the  company,  and  others,  t«  entrust  moneys  and  property  to  the  com- 
pany. The  third  stated  the  intent  to  have  been  1«  induce  customers  and  others 
to  advaiin-  moneys  and  property  to  the  company.  Fourth,  to  induce  customers 
and  otiicrs  (o  l>eL'omp  shareholders.  Fifth,  to  entrust  money  and  property  to  the 
company,  the  charge  being  that  tlie  defendants  concurred  in  the  publication. 
Siith,  t.)  induce  customers  and  others  to  advance  moneys  and  property.  The 
seventh  count  was  framed  upon  a  charge  of  conspiracy.  It  is  stated  that  the 
defendEinte  and  others,  well  knowing  the  prcmiEes  (i.  e.  the  factti  as  to  the  old 
firm  and  the  company),  unlavrfulty  and  wickedly,  and  with  intent  to  deceive  and 
defrand,  did  conspire  and  combine  together  to  make  and  pubhsh  a  false  statement 
of  the  .ifTairs  of  the  company,  with  intent  to  induce  persons — to  wit,  all  such  as 
should  be  induced  to  do  ho,  by  a  belief  in  the  truth  of  the  statement  and  account 
— to  become  sUareholdors  in  the  comjany,  and  that  the  defendants,  in  pursuance 
of  the  conspiracy,  made  and  published  the  prospectos.  which  waa  discovered  to 
have  been  wilfully  fiilae  in  the  partJonlars  already  stated.  The  eighth  count  waa 
similar  to  the  last,  except  ia  alleging  the  intent  to  have  been  to  induce  cnstomere 
u)d  others  to  entrast  moneys  and  property.  The  nintb  alleged  the  intent  to  have 
Iwen  Ui  induce  customers  and  others  to  advance  moneys  and  property.  The  tenth 
stated  that  the  defendants  conspired,  as  belbre,  to  publish  the  proRpectus — wilfully 
false  in  the  particulars  stated — with  intent  to  create  in  the  public  niind  a  belief 
that  the  company  was  carrying  on  a  prosperous  business,  and  that  its  pecuniary 
affairs  were  in  a  sound  and  prosperous  condition ;  and  to  induce  persons  ignorant 
of  its  real  condition  to  become  shareholders,  and  that  thereby  they  did  induce 
Mr.  Tliom,  the  prosecutor,  to  become  a  shareholder  and  obtained  money  from 
him.  The  counts  from  tbe  eleventh  to  the  fourteenth  were  similar,  but  stating 
other  persons  as  those  induced  to  become  sbareboldeni.  The  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
counts  were  also  similar  and  only  varied  the  names.  The  seventeenth  count 
stated  a  conspiracy  to  poblish  a  liilse  prospectus,  knowing  it  to  be  false  in 
materiiil  particulars,  with  intent  to  deceive  and  defraud  shareholders,  and  to 
induce  piTsons  to  liecomo  Kharoholders.  The  eighteenth  count  stated  n  con- 
spiracy by  i'aUe  pretences  and  by  artful  and  snbtle  means  and  devices  to  obtain 
money  from  Mr.  Thom,  and  to  cheat  and  defraud  him  of  the  same.  The  nine- 
teenth wiLS  himilar.  eicept  that  it  did  not  mention  the  false  pretences ;  and  the 
conntfl  fram  the  nineteenth  to  the  thirty-second  were  similar,  only  varying  the 
names.  The  thirty-second  count  slated  that  the  defendantA  were  directors  of  a 
company  who  had  contracted  to  purchase  a  busineaa  of  no  value  from  Samuel 
Gumey  and  othem,  who  were  unable  to  pay  their  debts ;  and  that  the  defend&nts 
contriving  (o  make  it  appear  to  persons  willing  to  ptcrchase  shares  that  the  peca- 
niary  affairs  of  the  company  were  prosperous  and  that  the  huaineas  of  the  firm 
was  solvent  and  profl]ierouB,  and  intending  to  deceive  per8ona.who  should  beoomo 
shareholders,  couspired  U'  pnMi-li  liic  pHi-p.il.i^,  iind  with  intent  to  deceive 
persons  willing  to  Ix'conu-  ii'iiclin-i'i  ■-  nl'  iiih-,  I'lL-ily  pretended — as  already  in 
the  first  count  stated— and  did  by  the  false  proapecl  us  and  false  pretences  induce 
Mr.  Thom  and  others  to  purchase  shares.  Such  wii"  the  substance  of  the  indict- 
ment, which  it  will  be  seen  in  every  count  all^^d  wili'ul  fiJsehood  and  intention 
to  defraud ;  and  this  was  denied  b;  the  defendantJi  in  their  plea  of  "  Not  Guilty." 
Dr  Kenealy,  Q.C.,  Ur.  Maeiae  Uoir,  and  Mr.  Daw.^on  Yelverton  were  for  the 
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prosecution ;  the  Solicitor-General,  Sir  J.  Karslake,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Mellish, 
Mr.  Serjeant  Ballantine,  Mr.  Serjeant  Parry,  Mr.  Giffard,  Mr.  J.  C.  IVIathew,  Mr. 
M.  Williams,  Mr.  Poland,  Mr.  Ledgard,  and  Mr.  Bruce  Gardyne  were  for  the 
various  defendants. 

The  trial  lasted  nine  days.     Dr.  Kenealy  opened  the  case  for  the  prosecution, 
and  it  may  he  convenient  to  state  succinctly  the  effect  of  the  facts  proved.     The 
first  thing  to  understand  in  the  case  is  the  nature  of  their  business  as  bill-brokers 
and  money-dealers,  which  consisted  in  the  discount  of  bills  or  the  advance  of 
money  on  what  are  called  convertible  securities,  such  as  bills  of  a  certain  value 
capable  of  being  promptly  realized  and  bringing  in  quick  and  ready  returns,  or, 
lastly,  in  the  dealing  with  money  of  customers  deposited  with  them.  Their  profit 
lay  in  the  difference  between  the  rates  of  interest  at  which  they  discounted  or  re- 
newed deposits  and  the  rates  at  which  they  realized  or  renewed ;  and  as  the 
accounts  were  small  or  separate  transactions,  most  bills  being  only  at  short 
periods,  say  three  months,  the  value  of  their  business  lay  in  its  enormous  amount 
and  the  immense  number  of  these  transactions.     It  was  proved  in  evidence  that 
for  a  series  of  years  the  amount  of  money  "  turned  over  "  in  a  year  was  as  much 
as  150,  160,  or  170  millions  ;  that  the  amount  of  bills  discounted  was  from  60  to 
60  or  70  millions  per  annum ;  upon  which  the  annual  profit,  the  net   income 
derived,  was  180,000/.  or  190,000/.  a  year.     Of  course,  the    house  had  not 
capital  of  its  own  to  carry  on  such  an  enormous  amount  of  business,  and  it  was 
well  understood  that  it  dealt  with  the  bills  and  money  of  its  customers — that  is, 
that  it  rediscounted  the  bills  discounted  with  them,  and  got  them  discounted  by 
other  bankers.     This,  which  was  explained  in  the  course  of  the  case,  will  render 
intelligible  the   reference  to  "  rediscounted  bills."      For  some  years,  however, 
previous  to  the  time  of  the  transfer,  some  members  of  the  house  who  had  been 
left  in  its  management,  while  older  and  wiser  members  had  virtually  withdrawn 
from  an  active  part  in  it,  had  embarked  in  a  new  line  of  business,  completely 
foreign  from  the  proper  business  of  money-dealers  and  bill-brokers,  and  made 
enormous  advances  upon  the  security  of  property,  not  capable  of  being  realized 
with  promptness  and  certainty,  and  subject  to  sudden  and  disastrous  depreciation. 
Thus,  nearly  900,000/.  were  advanced  to  the  Atlantic  Steamship  Company  (con- 
nected with  the  Galway  contract),  nearly  400,000/.  to  an  East  India  Steamship 
Company,  and  some  300,000/.  to  another  steamship  company — upon  no  better 
security  than  the  ships  engaged  in  these  enterprises  ;  all  of  which  failed,  and  by 
their  failure  reduced  the  value  of  the  vessels,  so  that  they  reaUzed  comparatively 
only  a  small  portion  of  their  nominal  value.     Then  there  were  loans  similarly 
large  in  amount  to  traders,  upon  the  security  of  commercial  documents  liable  to 
be  defeated.     Then  there  was  an  advance  of  24,000/.  to  a  firm  of  Kelson  and  Co., 
on  the  security  of  bills-of-lading,  duplicates  of  which  were  retained  by  the  debtors, 
who  thus  obtained  the  goods  and  afterwards  became  bankrupt.     Then  there  were 
advances  to  the  amount  of  240,000/.  to  a  railway  contractor,  on  the  security  of 
shares,  he  becoming  bankrupt,  and  the  shares,  of  course,  of  very  imcertain  value. 
These  may  suffice  as  specimens,  and  the  result  was  that  in  loans  of  this  kind  not 
less  than  four  millions  of  money  were  invested  on  securities  the  estimated  value 
of  which  was  only  one  million.     Such  had  been  the  state  of  things  for  some  years, 
and  since  1861  the  firm  had  ceased  to  make  profits  ;  not  that  the  proper  business 
was  less  profitable  than  before,  but  that  they  were  burdened  with  this  heavy  load 
of  bad  assets  and  locked-up  capital.    And  then  the  year  1864  was  a  bad  one,  and 
it  became  manifest  that  fresh  capital  must  in  some  way  or  another  be  imported 
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into  the  firm.  The  firm  consiBted  chiefly  of  flie  two  Mesara.  Giimey  and  Mr. 
Birkbeck,  and  they  formed  the  deeign  of  a  joint-stock  company—"  OTerend, 
Guroej,  and  Co.  LiiniteJ  "—to  purciiase  and  carry  on  the  rcfjular  and  proper 
buBinoan  of  the  tirm — that  of  uioiiey-doalers  and  biM-hrokers.  They  obtained  the 
consent  and  co-oporation  oi'  t)iree  gentlemen  of  high  repute  in  the  city,  Mr, 
Qordoo,  Mr.  Renniei  and  Mr.  Barclay  (nuth  a  fourth,  Mr.  Gibb,  who  hud  aiiieo 
died),  and  these  gentlemen  witli  them — tliat  a,  wltli  the  tbree  members  of  the 
old  firm — were  to  furu  tbe  din.'ctorg  of  the  new  company,  which  wa»  to  take  the 
businean  of  tbe  firm  and  forthwith  carry  it  on.  At  this  time,  be  it  obiierved,  the 
position  of  aSairs  was  this ; — There  was  a  good  business  worth  180,000/.  a  year 
or  more.  There  was  a  certain  amount  of  liability  to  depositors,  and  to  meet  thia 
tliere  was  a  certain  ainoont  of  bGsetx,  of  which  4,000,000^.  conaixted  of  the  doubt- 
fal  debts  already  described,  the  estimated  value  of  which  was  only  a  million, 
leaving  a  deficiency  of  3,000,000^,  to  meet  which  there  were  the  private  aecounhn 
of  tliu  partners,  amounting  to  about  a  million,  theit  private  property,  computed 
to  be  worth  a  million  and  a  quarter,  and  the  goodwill  of  the  business,  presumed 
to  be  worth  several  years'  purchase,  together  with  the  value  of  the  premises  and 
other  items,  supposed  altogetlieT  to  moke  up  the  residue  of  the  other  mlUion ; 
so  that  thus,  upon  the  Buppoaition  that  the  business  was  worth  half  a  millioo, 
the  members  of  the  firm  were  to  give  their  guarantee  as  security  for  any  de- 
ficiency  in  the  OEScts.  Accordingly,  on  this  basis,  the  four  gentlemen,  Messrs. 
Gordon,  Hennie,  Barclay,  and  Gibb,  with  the  chief  meinherB  of  the  old  firm,  the 
Messrs.  Gumey  and  Mr.  Birkbeck,  agreed  to  form  the  new  company,  and  eSect 
the  transfer  of  the  business  to  it.  Half  a  million  was  to  be  the  price  (a 
moiety  to  be  taken  in  shares],  and  the  members  of  the  old  firm  were  to  guarantee 
with  that  and  with  their  whole  property  the  realization  of  the  deficiency  in  assets. 
The  terms  having  been  agreed  upon  a  prospectus  was  drawn  up,  embodying  the 
plan  for  the  company  in  accordance  with  it,  and  a  solicitor  of  high  character 
(whose  firm  had  acted  for  the  firm  for  forty  years),  instructed  to  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  carry  it  out,  and  he,  in  the  ordinary  course,  had  reoourfie  to  a  con- 
reyuiicer  to  prepare  auch  deeds  as  might  be  required.  He  simply  laid,  he  said, 
the  prospectus  before  the  conveyancer,  and  desired  him  to  prepare  such  deeds  as 
might  be  necessary,  giving  him,  he  said,  no  particular  instructions.  The  con- 
veyancer prepared  a  deed  of  transfer,  and  ahw  a  deed  of  covenant,  between  the 
firm  and  tbe  directors  of  the  new  company  to  carry  out  a  somewhat  complicated 
arrangement  aa  to  the  doubtful  assets.  These,  aa  "  excepted  accounts,"  were  to 
be  carried  to  a  separate  account,  called  the  Suapenso  and  Guarantee  Account,  and 
as  they  were  realised  they  were  to  he  carried  to  its  credit.  Until  after  the  lapse 
of  three  years  and  a  half  the  old  firm  were  lo  be  liable  to  make  good  the  amount 
remwning  unrealized,  whatever  it  might  be.  The  draughts  of  the  deeds  when 
completed  by  the  conveyancer  of  the  firm  had  to  be  laid  before  the  conveyancer 
of  the  new  direutors  (who  had  independent  advisers),  and  that  gentleman,  as  to 
the  second  deed  especially,  exercised  so  severe  a  scrutiny  that  scarcely  a  line  of 
the  original  draught  rernsined.  In  the  mranwhi!«  lime  was  running  on,  nnd  the 
12th  of  .June  wbs  the  diiy  on  which  it  wu.-;  desired  Ihiit  tlir  iimspwtii.^  should  ap- 
pear. On  the  11th,  however,  the  deeds  were  not  completed,  and  only  the  draught 
of  the  first — the  deed  of  transfer — was  re«dy.  It  was  not  thought  neceseatythat 
there  should  be  any  longer  delay,  the  main  terms  being  all  settled  as  to  the 
transfer  of  the  bosiuess,  as  contained  in  that  deed,  and  the  next  day  tiie  pro- 
spectus appeared.      The  prospectus  contained  this  passage  :-^"  The  vendors 
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guarantee  the  company  a^inst  anj  \om  on  the  assets  and  liabilities  tramferred." 
And  the  first  deed  reienvd  to  in  the  prunpectus  contained  clauses  to  carnr  oat  the 
guarantee  thus  mentioned  in  the  prospectus — that  in,  a  guarantee  agftin^t  losset 
on  assets.     The  pn)si>ei*tus,  liowever,  was  iMtucd  disclosing  that  there  was  to  be 
a  guarantiH.'  a^^ainst  lossi's  on  the  assets  or  liabilities.     But  the  reputation  of  the 
great  house  ot*  Overend.  (iuniey,  and  Co.,  at  once,  upon  the  publication  of  this 
prosjHH.'tui.  notwithstanding  its  alhision  to  losst^,  attracted  an  iwmense  amount 
of  public  sup|><>rt.  and  betun*  the  28th  of  July,  the  time  for  alhttment  of  the 
shares,  applications  tor  22i,<)(K)  shanks  had  been  reirived,  although  only  83,lM) 
could  be  allottini  to  the  public.     The  members  of  the  old  firm  were  to  have  10,606, 
representing,  at  15/.  a  shan*,  25<M)JJl>/.,  the  moiety  of  the  price  of  the  buMness, 
and  the  new  dinvtors  tt)»)k  large  numbers ;  Mr.  Barclay  1U)0,  Mr.  Gibb  lOJO, 
Mr.  Gonlon  2(>K  and  Mr.  Keniiie  400— altogether  20(10.      It  will  be  obscrrcd 
that  although  the  pn>si>ectus  stated  that  the  deed  was  to  be  seen  at  the  office, 
only  between  thirty  and  furty  persons  were -at  the  trouble  of  going  to  see  it.     A 
copy  of  the  draught  of  the  deed — that  is,  the  only  deeti  then  settled — was  At  the 
othce  of  the  attorney  until  at\er  the  allotment,  when,  the  com]»any  being  fumed. 
the  copy  was  taken  to  the  company's  olfice.     The  other  de<>d,  carrying  out  the 
comjdicated  arrangements  as  to  the  realization  of  the  assets  of  the  old  firm,  was 
not  completeil  before  the  allotment,  and  Ujth  deeds  were  exivut*'d  early  in  August. 
In  the  meantime.  ju.st  al\er  the  allotment,  the  pRtsecutor.  Mr.  Thorn,  purchasnl 
his  hhares,  as  he  and  others  sjiid.  "  generally  on  the  faith  of  the  prusjuvtus.  but 
es{H*<.'ialIy  on  the  n'putation  of  the  old  house ;"  and  he  atimitted  that  he  did  not 
take  the  trouble  to  go  to  the  olfiv-eof  the  comjmny  to  sei'the  deed  which  lay  there. 
The  company  wen*  to  take  the  business  from  the  1st  of  August,  and  the  accvuats 
were  a<.x'ording1y  made  up  to  the  31st  of  July.     In  the  balance-sheet  thus  made 
up  ap]K*ared  the  amount  of  1.213,S3(>/..  which,  with  some  a«lditious,  was  the  som 
of  four  millions  of  dotibtful  assets  already  alluded  to,  and  it  was  entered  in  this 
wav — **C'a>h.    Su-^iM-nse  and   <iuarantiT*   AtxN>unt."     This   aci*ount,   as    airvadr 
tni-iitioniil.  was  pntvitKil  tor  by  the  sei'<ind  deed,  undir  which,  in  pursuann*  of 
tlii>  provi>ions  in  the  first,  the  old  finn  were  to  wind  up  the  exci'pted  anvunts,  a» 
thfV  were  ealle«l.  and  «*arry  any  sunir*  retviviil  to  the  credit  of  that  account,  vhirh 
wa»i  called  a  **  guarant«*i'  "  aivount   because  they  were  to  iruamnt(.*e  the  auhmnt. 
and  it  was  calletl  a  "  ^u^lK•nsl> "  :ii-c«»unt  K-cause  until  the  anumnt  was  realizMl  it 
was  to  be  in  tu^iH'nse.     The  ditVerenci*  bi'twtvn  the  two  di*i*ds  lav  entin^lv  in  this 
— that  the  se<-«»nd  pn>vitlnl  for  this  arrangement.     Such  were  the  pruvisioo«  of 
the  twt)  ilttnls,  of  whiih  the  sec«>nd  was  not  sett  It-lU-ton' the  alhttuieut.  neither  of 
them  Ikmii;;  actually  ixtvuted  until  sevrral  days  aAer  the  e«>m]»any  hail  started; 
tiifrcl'orc  of  ciiurM*  the  m-coijiI  d»'e»l  couM  nut  Ik*  and  was  n«it  Mt'H  bv  anr  uf  the 
•.ul"»tTiber>* ;  and.  as  alre.nly  mentiomtl.  very  1«'W  of  them    tOi»k  the  tmuble  of 
ItH-kini:  evm  at  the  fir-*!,  which  lay  I'nr  in*|H^*ti«.»n  at  the  t>tfiiv  of  the  solicitor  of 
thi"  loinpaiiy.     The  pniMvutnr.  Mr.  Tlmni.  avuwisl  that  he  never  Imtk  thotnHible 
to  l«H.k  at  it.  and  Ih*  and  other  •^harehnhh-p*  confe!»<Mii  that  if  Uith  d««ed»  had  bevn 
o)H  II  f«ir  in^{Ki-ti<>n  they  would,  in  all  probability,  have  biokeil  at  neither.     Ther 
avouctl  that  tiny  had  taken  their  >han-«>  (»n  the  general  eflVi*t  of  the  pruspt^-tus 
and  the  n'putatit'U  of  tin*  ;rreat  hi»u«.««  of  <iurney.  The  ctmijiany.  however,  »tjutcd 
on  tlif  Kt  *'[  Atiu:u»t.  W»o.  with  the  }'*/.  \tvr  shan*  {liiiil  up.  and  with  no  intm- 
ti>>!i  oti-.iiling  up  aiiv  further  p.iyni«-nt'«.  in<Min)ucli  that  the  }>hai\*  mrretarr  wa» 
di<>:!.i'«>.t.I.      rnhappily.  h'twevcr.  theii>iiipany  »tarted  at  an  evil  hour.     Asah«md« 
nit'Titifn***!.  the  hii'^inc'*«  <»f  money -diralfro  an>l  bill-brnkers  ile|iends  gieatly  on 
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the  rate  of  interest,  because  they  have  to  rediscount,  and  if  they  cannot  do  so  at 
a  profit  they  speedily  become  crippled.  Unfortunately,  the  rate  of  interest,  which 
'  was  low  when  they  started,  rose  steadily  and  progressively  until  from  3  J  percent, 
it  reached  8  per  cent.  This  had  a  powerful  operation  in  more  ways  than  one. 
CoBtomers  were  more  in  need  of  accommodation,  and  tie  company  were  less  ahle 
to  afford  it.  In  the  moantime,  under  the  necessity  of  fnmiahing  funds  to  supply 
the  dofioiency,  the  Qameys  bi^an  to  realize  property.  This  got  wind,  and  created 
distmst  and  suspicion.  Customers  began  to  withdraw  their  deposits ;  and  in  four 
months,  from  January  to  April  (inclusive),  four  millions  were  withdrawn,  and  in 
May  the  company  wore  five  millions  the  worse  as  compared  with  what  they  were 
at  the  opening  of  the  year  1866.  At  last  the  demand  became  a  run,  and  ailer 
ten  days  of  oontinned  pressure  the  climax  of  disaster  waa  reached,  and  on  the 
10th  of  May,  1866,  afternioe  months'  eristence,  the  company  closed  doors.  Not 
from  any  decline  in  the  business,  for  it  had  turned  over  160,000,000?.  and  dis- 
counted  a6,C"X>,000;.  of  bills ;  but  through  deficiency  of  assets.  It  had  not 
money  enough  to  meet  the  demands  bo  suddenly  made  upon  it.  At  this  time  it 
owed  about  1,800,000/.,  but  the  amount  of  it«  liabilities  and  assete  were  extremely 
nncertein,  because  of  the  enormous  amount  of  "  contingent  liabilities,"  as  they 
were  called— that  is,  liabilities  on  bills  redjaconntod  by  the  company,  which,  if 
dishonoured,  they  wouldhave  to  meet,  but  which,  noverthelosa,  they  might  recover 
from  some  of  the  parties,  though  this  would  tfeoessarily  remain  an  uncertainty 
■until  the  bills  by  degrees  "ran  out" — that  is,  became  mature  and  payable.  Hence 
experienced  accountante  who  were  official  liquidators  found  it,  tbej  said,  impossible 
to  estimate  with  any  degree  of  certainty  the  real  position  of  the  company,  except 
that  of  course  the  shareholders  had  lost  their  15^.  a  share,  and  would  be  called 
upon  to  pay  more  as  contributories  to  meet  the  demand  of  creditors,  it  waa 
clear,  therefore,  that  they  bad  lost  many  thousands,  and  they  complained  that 
they  had  been  deceived.  The  official  liquidators,  however,  (rave  it  as  their  opinion 
that,  looking  at  things  as  they  appeared  when  tlu'  ctnupanj  st^trtcJ,  the  calcu- 
lations and  expectations  of  the  directors  were  not  unreasoDable.  In  the  result 
this  prosecntion  was  institoted,  in  which,  as  already  indicated,  the  defendante — 
both  the  old  and  the  new  directors — ^were  chained  with  fraud.  It  was  attempted 
to  sustain  the  charge  by  su^eeting  that  they  had  represented  the  four  millions 
of  doubtfiil  araelfi  as  good;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  they  were  put  into  an  excepted 
account  and  guaranteed  hj  the  old  firm.  It  was  agnin  suggested  that  there  was 
fraud  in  having  the  second  deed,  but  as  to  this  tlif  Lord  Chief  Justice  declared 
from  the  first  his  opinion  that  the  second  merely  carried  nut  the  firat — that  is, 
carried  out  the  arrangement  as  to  the  "excepted  accounts."  It  waa  again  sug- 
gested that  there  was  fraud  in  suppressing  the  second  deed,  but  as  to  this  it 
appeared  that  it  was  not  settled  before  the  allotment.  It  was  again  suggested 
that  there  was  a  representation  that  only  one  call  of  15'.  a  share  would  be  made, 
but  as  to  this  the  language  of  the  prospectus  was  that  it  was  not  intended,  and, 
in  point  of  Ctct,  after  the  first  call  was  paid  the  share  secreteiy  was  discharged  a« 
in  law  required.  It  was  again  insisted  that  there  was  proof  of  fraud  in  the  broad 
Jact  that  the  old  firm  was  not  solvent  at  the  time  the  company  was  started-  But 
in  answer  to  this,  it  was  disputed  that  the  fact  itMlf  was  so,  because  though  it 
was  admitted  that  there  was  a  present  deficiency  of  ready  aaseta,  yet  it  was  in- 
sisted that  there  were  amngemente  made  for  an  nitimnte  realization  of  the 
deficient  amoont.  It  may  be  steted  generally  that,  whether  with  respect  to  tjie 
state  of  the  affiun  of  the  old  firm  at  the  time  of  the  transfer  or  of  the  company 
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at  the  time  of  the  stoppage,  miich  tnmed  (in  the  opinion  of  the  witnesses), 
whether  as  to  assets  or  liabilities,  upon  the  particular  n&ture  of  the  business, 
with  reference  especially  to  the  contingent  liabilities  of  the  redisoonnted 
bills,  which,  as  they  explained,  might,  in  the  result,  according  as  the  bills  were  or 
were  not  met  by  some  of  the  parties,  turn  out  either  to  be  liabilities  or  assets. 
It  was  explained  by  the  accountants  that  where  bills  which  had  been  discounted 
by  the  firm  and  were  current  at  the  time  of  the  transfer  were  dishonoured  they 
would  be  debited  to  the  firm,  but  that  they  might  be  paid  by  some  of  the  parties, 
and  then  they  would  be  assets ;  so  that  the  same  bills  might  be  both  liabilities  or 
assets,  according  to  the  ultimate  result.  This  was  given  as  a  reason  for  great 
uncertainty  as  to  the  amount  of  liabilities  or  assets  either  of  the  old  firm  at  the 
time  of  the  transfer  or  of  the  new  company  at  the  time  of  the  stoppage.  And  on 
both  sides  great  importance  was  attached  to  the  amount  of  the  contingent  liabili- 
ties. The  failure  of  the  company  was  attributed  in  a  great  degree  to  the  rise  of 
the  rate  of  interes't  and  the  consequent  difficulty  in  rediscounting ;  and  also  the 
withdrawal  of  deposits  to  the  amount  of  some  millions.  As  to  this  there  was 
some  controversy  arising  out  of  a  supposed  discrepancy  in  the  books — that  is, 
between  the  general  ledger  and  the  abstract  ledger ;  but  with  reference  to  this 
**  opinion "  Mr.  Harding,  the  official  liquidator,  who  had  been  desired  by  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  to  prepare  a  statement  from  the  books  of  the  business  and 
profits  of  the  old  firm  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  produced  that  statement : — 

Statement  of  Pbofits  of  the  Old  Fibh. 


1861 
1852 
1853 
1854 
1856 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 


Total 


Amount  of 

Amount 

Amount  carried 

Profits. 

Divided. 

to  Reserve. 

£156,706 

£120,000 

£37,416 

186,386 

180,000 

6,386 

212,977 

— 

— 

153,500 

80,000 

73,600 

155,256 

132,000 

23.256 

148,617 

140,000 

8,617 

144,460 

— 

144,460 

293,628 

240,000 

63,626 

442,074 

360,000 

82,074 

343,373 

216,000 

127,373 

£2,236,982      £1,468,000 


£556,711 


Mr.  Harding  stated  that  the  average  annual  amount  of  profit  was  240,000Z.,  and 
the  average  amount  of  profit  divided  was  146,000/.  He  explained  that  in  the 
year  1853  occurred  the  great  loss  through  the  failure  of  the  firm  of  Davidson  and 
Tudor,  and  through  some  fraudulent  metal  warrants.  The  year  1857  also  was 
the  year  of  the  great  panic. 

The  Solicitor-General  (Sir  J.  D.  Coleridge)  addressed  the  jury  for  the  Messrs. 
Gumey  and  Mr.  Birkbeck.  He  took  first  the  line  of  commenting  upon  the  spirit 
of  the  prosecution  as  violent  and  vindictive,  remarking  that  his  clients  were 
already  ruined  men.  He  dwelt  upon  the  enormous  "  earning  power  "  of  the  old 
business,  and  admitting  that  the  estimates  and  anticipations  had  been  sanguine, 
denied  that  they  were  fraudulent.  There  were,  no  doubt,  bad  debts  which  were 
to  be  made  up,  and  no  doubt  this  required  fresh  capital.     That  was  the  very 
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object  of  the  compoDy.  But  the  Grm  tTaDBferred  only  the  good  biuineu,  tlie 
legitimate  Imsincsa  and  the  )^oo<l  buainesa,  not  the  bud  debts.  The  whole  case 
of  the  prosecution  rested  on  the  fallacy  of  eonfonnding  aaeets  with  liabilitte*, 
The  four  millions  were  not  asEets  transferred,  but  liabilities  guarant^i'd.  The 
old  (inn  puitrnnteed  the deficieucy  with  their  whole  property.  And  if  the  valua- 
tion they  put  upon  it  waa  reasonably  fair  and  honest,  then  the  case  for  the  pro- 
aecntion  entirely  broke  down.  No  doubt  their  valuation  waa  partly  estinmte, 
but  hoir  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  Was  it  fiur  to  treat  the  actual  realization  under 
circnmatjinfeB  of  diatreBs  and  disadvanta^  a«  evidence  of  frand  in  the  estimat*]? 
Whatrulibish! 

The  SuUcitor-Oeneral  went  on  to  remark  that  much  had  been  mode  of  the 
second  deed  e:iecnted  at  the  time  of  the  trausfer.  The  Grst,  he  said,  contained 
all  the  es-pntial  eleraenta  of  the  transaction.  The  second  only  dealt  with  tbs 
machinery  an  to  Ihe  "  eiceptcd  "  accounts.  The  prospeetuE  only  mentioned  the 
first  deed  because  It  only  was  completed.  The  minutes  as  to  the  deeds  were 
foDud  in  the  book  io  which  they  ought  to  be — ^tbe  book  as  to  the  ordinary  biui- 
nwa  of  the  company  ;  and  in  that  book  both  deeds  were  mentioned  eqnally.  It 
wu  said  only  one  deed  had  been  Knt  to  the  Slock  Exchange.  But  on  the  true 
Tiew  of  the  effect  of  the  deed  there  wa»  no  possible  motive  for  the  conceulmeiit 
on  the  part  of  any  one.  Had  the  second  deed  been  sent  as  well  as  the  first,  pro- 
bably no  one  would  have  read  it,  or  understood  it.  Any  how,  it  was  the  act  of 
the  solicitor  himself,  sending  one  deed  and  not  the  other,  and  there  wax  no  pre- 
tence for  RUggesttng  fraud  against  the  directors.  It  was  difiioult  to  understand, 
indeed,  whut  the  cusc  of  the  prosecution  was  as  to  this  second  deed  i  for  tliey 
were  obli^eii  to  admit  that  the  eflect  of  the  second  was  to  a  great  extent  con- 
tMned  in  tlic  iirst.  The  real  cause  of  the  position  of  the  defendants  was  a  long 
and  persistttnt  "  nm  "  upon  the  company.  He  said  that  from  beginning  to  end 
all  the  conduct  of  his  clients  had  been  that  of  honourable  men.  They  embarked 
thwr  whole  substance  in  the  concern,  and  were  entirely  ruined  by  it.  They 
knew  at  the  time  of  the  transfer  that  they  would  not  gain  a  shilliog  or  relieve 
themselTes  of  a  shilling  anlese  the  new  company  was  successfol,  and  tbereione 
tbey  had  a  deep  interest  in  its  going  on.  They  had  been  the  victims  of  circum- 
atanccB  over  which  they  bad  no  control.  They  were  told  that  on  tliis  issue  mil' 
lions  depended.  It  was  absolutely  incorrect ;  not  a  shilling,  not  a  farthing 
could  be  abstracted  from  his  clients.  Tbey  were  ruined  men  in  the  world,  and 
no  worse-  could  be  done  to  them  than  had  been  done  already. 

MrMelliah  addressed  the  jury  onbehalf  of  Mr.  Barclay.  He  commented  upon 
the  improbability  of  the  new  directors  believing  the  old  firm  to  be  insolvent,  as 
they  themselveH  had  invested  their  entire  fortunes  in  the  company.  Mr.  Barclay 
took  1000  shjires.  and  risked  50,000/.  Was  it  crodiblo  that  he  knew  it  to  be 
afiaod?  No  doubt,  he  knew  the  aubafance  and  effect  of  the  arrangeioent,  which 
was  that  the  old  limi  nhould  tranafer  their  interest  to  the  new,  but  that  the  new 
company  mifflit  reject  any  portion  of  the  nescts  they  objoettd  to,  and  the  accounts 
thMeiCtpte.l^lK.i'iU!l,Teli-ilU'a   l.vtli.-   M    firm    in    orJer    liuit  lli.T  should  be 

should  not  be  supposed  to  be  continuing  the  illegitimate  business  which  had 
proved  so  disastroua  ;  and,  therefore,  it  was  proper  and  necessary  that  these  asaeta 
should  be  kept  separate  from  the  others.  Hence  the  whole  scope  of  the  Krange- 
ment,  which  wm  diatltictly  disclosed  in  the  first  deed,  and  was  MIy  carried  oat 
in  the  seeond.    It  had  never  been  shown  how  the  seoond  deed  differed  from  tiie 
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first,  except  in  this  respect,  that  it  contained  all  the  details  necessary  to  cany  oat 
the  arrangement  in  the  first.     It  was  entirely  incorrect  to  represent  that  the 
second  deed  took  these  excepted  accounts  out  of  the  control  of  the  company. 
They  were  to  be  wound  up  by  the  old  firm  under  the  direction  of  the  company. 
What  was  there  to  show  that  this  arrangement  was  not  perfectly  boTid  Jide  ? 
Then,  as  regarded  the  conduct  of  the  directors  in  the  affairs  of  the  company : 
Mr.  Barclay  was  absent  from  England  until  August,  and  neither  he  nor  any  of 
the  other  directors  had  any  thing  to  do  (so  far  as  the  evidence  went)  in  sending 
only  one  deed  to  the  Stock  Exchange.     In  the  absence  of  any  evidence  of  a  fact, 
especially  in  a  criminal  prosecution,  it  could  not  be  presumed  or  suggested.     It 
was  suggested  that  there  had  been  improper  advances ;  but  of  this  there  was  no 
evidence.     All  was  left  to  suggestion,  suspicion,  and  surmise.     No  evidence  was 
given  as  to  any  act  of  any  individual  director.     There  was,  indeed,  one  act  of 
Mr.  Barclay's  which  was   eloquent  of  honesty.     In  January  he   had  made  a 
deposit  of  90,000/.,  making  altogether  140,000/.  embarked  in  the  concern.     No 
doubt,  he  had  raised  the  90,000/.  as  part  of  150,000/.  to  be  invested  in  the  Nor- 
wich Bank  ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  he  deposited  it  in  Gumeys'  Company.     Was 
not  that  a  most  impressive  fact  in  proof  of  honesty  ?    Then  as  to  the  transaction 
as  to  the  Norwich  Bank.    In  the  valuation  of  the  private  estates,  the  g^oodwill  of 
that  bank  (in  which  the  Gumeys  were  partners)  was  put  down  at  300,000^.     It 
was  suggested  that  it  was  an  excessive  estimate,  but  here,  again,  this  was  con- 
trary to  the  evidence,  which  was  that  it  was  an  estimate  perfectly  reasonable  and 
fair.     There  was  a  great  change  in  the  value  of  property  in  July,  1865,  when  the 
estimate  was  made,  and  April,  1866,  just  before  the  failure.     But  failure  of  esti- 
mates through  rise  in  the  rate  of  interest  and  value  of  money  was  no  proof  of 
fraud.     And  he  protested  against  the  monstrous  assumption  which  pervaded  the 
case  for  the  prosecution  that  fraud  was  to  be  presumed  without  evidence,  and 
then  rebutted  by  the  accused  !     After  this,  however,  Mr.  Barclay  brought  into 
the  Norwich  Bank  150,000/.  of  his  own  money  !     The  two  banks  were  so  closely 
connected  that  their  interests  were  inseparable,  and  the  stoppage  of  the  one 
must  have  caused  the  ruin  of  the  other.     The  advance,  therefore,  in  aid  of  the 
Norwich  Bank  was  natural,  and  capital  to  the  amount  of  600,000/.  was  nused 
for  its  support,  but  under  an  arrangement  for  the  benefit  of  the  company.     The 
entire  profits  of  the  bank  were  to  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  old  firm,  though 
the  arrangement  was  not  to  be  completed  for  three  years.    No  doubt,  the  stop- 
page of  the  company  would  have  an  injurious  effect  on  the  bank  ;  but,  whatever 
the  benefit,  it  would  come  to  the  company.     It  was  said  that  payment  of  the 
assets  had  been  postponed  for  three  years,  but  there  was  a  clause  in  the  deed 
that  the  old  firm,  if  they  found  it  necessary,  might  demand  that  payment  should 
be  accelerated,  and  terminate  the  "  suspense  period  **  so  far  as  the  Norwich  Bank 
was  concerned.     There  was,  indeed,  an  insinuation  that  the  books  of  the  bank 
might  be  tampered  with — a  gross  and  monstrous  insinuation,  without  an  atom  of 
evidence  to  support  or  to  excuse  it.     Taking  the  fects  proved  in  evidence,  was  it 
possible  to  impute  fraud  to  Mr.  Barclay?     What  had  he  done  to  prejudice  or 
injure  the  shareholders  ?     He  believed,  as  they  believed,  that  the  concern  would 
prove  profitable.     He  showed  his  belief  of  it  by  keeping  his  shares,  and,  in  the 
face  of  that  fact,  how  could  he  be  convicted  of  fraud  P 

On  behalf  of  Mr.  Gordon  Sir  John  Karslake  asked  what  possible  interest  he 
had  in  the  concoction  of  a  fraud  P  The  prosecutor,  Mr.  Thom,  had  himself 
known  Mr.  Gordon  (who  had  been  chairman  of  the  Oriental  Bank,  in  which  Mr. 
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Thorn  had  shares),  and  had  declared  that  he  had  entered  into  Gumeys*  Company 
in  a  great  degree  in  consequence  of  his  faith  in  Mr.  Gordon's  name  and  character. 
The  shareholders  of  the  Oriental  Bank  had  declined  to  displace  Mr.  Gordon  from 
a  position  he  had  occupied  for  so  many  years,  as  the  chairman  of  the  hank,  with 
such  advantage  to  the  shareholders.  Even  after  his  committal  for  trial  they 
declined  to  displace  him,  and  his  retirement  was  his  own  voluntary  act.  What 
stronger  testimony  could  there  he  to  the  character  of  Mr.  Gordon?  What 
possihle  interest  or  motive  had  he  in  hecoming  party  to  a  fraud  P  He  was 
entirely  unconnected  with  the  memhers  of  the  firm  of  Overend  and  Gumey. 
That  heing  so,  he  took  200  shares  in  the  company,  which  involved  a  loss  of 
8000/.  in  the  event  of  its  failure.  Was  it  likely  that  he  would  have  done  this  if 
he  had  had  any  idea  of  fraud  ? 

Mr.  GifiTard  then  addressed  the  jury  on  hehalf  of  Mr.  Bennie,  and  adverted  to 
his  high  and  independent  position,  and  the  utter  ahsence  of  any  motive  for  a 
fraud.    It  had  heen  suggested  that  the  motive  might  have  heen  acoommodatioii 
from  Gurneys'  to  Mr.  Eennie's  hank.    But  of  this  there  was  not  an  atom  of 
evidence,  and  he  protested  against  the  snbstitation  of  suggestion  fi>r  proof. 
The  case  for  the  prosecution  was  that  the  object  was  fraudulent,  and  that  the 
means  also  indicated  fraud.     The  object,  it  was  suggested,  was  to  shift  the 
impending  loss  upon  the  shareholders,  and  the  means,  it  was  suggested,  was  the 
keeping  back  the  true  nature  of  the  bad  assets.    The  prosecution  proceeded  upon 
a  great  blunder  in  confounding  what  was  put  forth  to  the  public  with  that 
which  was  mere  matter  of  private  aiTangement.    It  was  said  the  four  millions  of 
doubtful  assets  were  included  in  the  15,000,000/.  of  assets  in  the  balance-sheet  of 
the  old  firm.     But  that  balance-sheet  was  not  put  forth  to  the  public,  it  was  only 
to  be  found  in  the  books.      The  case,  therefore,  rested  upon  a  manifest  fallacy. 
So  as  to  the  notion  of  concealment  or  fraud  in  the  concoction  of  the  deeds.     The 
deeds  were  perfectly  consistent,  and  one  carried  out  the  other,  and  every  thing, 
according  to  the  evidence,  had  been  perfectly  regular  and  fair.     The  new  directors 
had  separate  counsel,  and  did  all  they  could  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  share- 
holders.    The  case  turned  on  the  fairness  of  the  estimate  of  assets,  and  the  case 
for  the  prosecution  rested  upon  the  suggestion  that  an  estimate  pronounced  by 
the  official  liquidators  to  have  been  fair  was  fraudulent.   The  j  ury  were  asked  to  find 
a  verdict  of  "Guilty  "  in  the  face  of  the  evidence  for  the  prosecution.    Where  was 
the  dark  bond  of  secret  motive  to  be  found  which  could  bind  together  these  four 
independent  gentlemen  in  a  gigantic  frftud  to  keep  up  the  credit  of  GumejB*  P 
Could  it  be  supposed  possible  that  such  a  conspiracy  had  been  formed  P    Strike 
away  from  the  case  all  that  had  not  been  proved,  and  what  remained  P     In  the 
absence  of  any  proof  of  fraudulent  acts,  or  of  any  motive  for  fraud,  how  could 
these  gentlemen  be  convicted  of  fraud  P     If  they  had  not  believed  it  would  be  a 
successful  speculation  they  would  not  have  engaged  in  it.     Looking  not  merely 
at  the  evidence  given,  but  at  that  which  had  been  kept  back,  what  doubt  could 
there  be  of  these  gentlemen's  innocence  ? 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  then  simimed  up  the  evidence  to  the  jury  with  con- 
siderable minuteness.  He  said  that  the  charge  against  the  defendants  was  in  sub- 
stance this : — ^That  the  business  of  Overend  and  Gumey  was  hopelessly  insolvent, 
and  that  the  defendants,  knowing  that  &ct,  conspired  together  to  induce  the 
public  to  tdce  shares  in  the  new  company,  to  which  the  business  was  to  be  trans- 
ferred, for  the  purpose  of  defrauding  those  who  should  take  shares  in  it.  That 
was  the  substance  of  the  charge ;  and  if  they  should  believe  that  such  a  conspiracy 
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did,  in  point  of  fact,  exist,  and  that  this  bosineM  was  worthless  to  the  knowledge 
or  belief  of  the  defendants,  and  that  they  conspired  together  to  dispose  of  it 
knowing  it  to  be  worthless,  with  intent  to  de&aud  the  shareholders,  there  could  be 
no  doubt  that  they  committed  an  offence  against  the  law ;  for  upon  the  general  law 
a  conspiracy  to  cheat  and  defraud  is  an  offence  of  the  most  serious  character,  and 
it  is  not  the  less  so  because  it  may  not  be  directed  against  any  particular  persons. 
They  must  be  satisfied,  however,  in  order  to  convict  the  defendants,  that  there 
was  a  deliberate  intention  and  design  to  cheat  and  defraud  the  public  or  the  sub- 
scribers, and  unless  they  were  satisfied  of  that  they  could  not  convict  them  upon 
this  indictment. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  pointed  out  that  the  charge  involved  four  questions — 
firsts  what  was  the  real  state  of  the  business  of  Overend  and  Gumey,  and 
whether  it  was  so  worthless  as  was  represented  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution  ;  nexi^ 
if  so,  was  its  condition  known  to  the  defendants  at  the  time  of  the  transfer  ?    If 
so,  then,  thirdly^  did  they  misrepresent  its  state  and  condition  to  the  world  ?    If 
80,  then,  lastly,  what  was  their  intention  in  so  doing,  and  was  it  to  deceive  and 
defraud  the  public  ?    As  to  the  first,  it  was  plain  from  the  evidence  that  in  1865 
the  firm  was  not  solvent.     It  was  natural  for  men  in  the  position  of  the  defend- 
ants, with  such  an  enormous  business  and  with  such  a  name  and  reputation,  to 
shrink  from  bankruptcy.     Then,  what  other  course  was  open  to  them  ?     It  was 
to  sell  the  business,  or  to  obtain  new  partners  who  should  bring  in  fresh  capital 
to  supply  the  deficit  and  enable  them  to  carry  on  the  business.     Nobody  could 
doubt  that  such  a  course  was  perfectly  legitimate,  provided  that  they  made  known 
to  their  new  partners  all  the  circumstances  necessary  to  enable  them  to  understand 
their  position.    But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  practised  deliberate  misrepresenta- 
tion, and,  knowing  the  business  to  be  insolvent,  represented  it  as  sound,  or  if 
they  had  recourse  to  artifice  or  concealment  to  prevent  the  other  parties  frx)m 
getting  at  the  truth,  then  they  would  be  guilty  of  fraud.    And  if  they  combined 
to  carry  out  that  object,  then  they  were  guilty  of  the  crime  of  conspiracy.     They 
made  up  their  minds  to  dispose  of  the  business  to  a  joint-stock  company,  and  to 
take  a  large  number  of  shares  in  the  undertaking  themselves.     It  was  for  the 
jury  to  judge  for  themselves,  from  the  immense  amount  of  money  turned  over, 
and  the  enormous  number  of  bills  discounted,  which  stood  upon  figures  not  dis- 
puted, whether,  after  making  all  due  allowances,  it  could  reasonably  be  said  that 
such  a  business  was  so  worthless  that  to  attempt  to  dispose  of  it  was  fraudulent. 
It  was  not  a  question  how  things  actually  turned  out ;  the  question  was  what  was 
honestly  believed  at  the  time  as  to  the  value  of  the  property  or  the  business. 
Were  they  to  judge  simply  by  the  light  of  events  which  had  occurred  they  would 
be  led  to  conclusions  which  a  sounder  judgment  would  show  to  be  erroneous. 
They  must  see  what  was  the  honest  belief  of  the  defendants  at  the  time  the 
estimates  were  made  and  the  transaction  entered  into.     Could  they  suppose  that 
men  of  business,  of  great  wealth  and  high  commercial  position,  would  join  such  a 
large  scheme,  and  embark  such  immense  sums  of  money  without  going  into  cal- 
culations to  see  how  far  the  terms  proposed  were  such  as  they  could  prudently 
accept  ?  Could  they  suppose  that  they  took  so  many  shares  and  made  themselves 
liable  for  such  large  sums  without  making  those  inquiries  P    As  to  the  third 
question,  whether  the  defendants  had  misrepresented  the  state  and  condition  of 
the  business  to  the  public,  it  had  been  said  that  the  prospectus  was  fraudulent  in 
these  respects — that  the  defendants  falsely  pretended  that  it  was  not  necessary  to 
call  up  more  than  15/.  per  share  ;  that  the  pecuniary  affairs  of  the  business  were 
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in  a  prosperous  condition ;  that  the  business  was  worth  500,000Z. ;  and  that 
three  of  the  members  would  retain  a  large  pecuniary  interest.  They  might  easily 
dispose  of  two  or  three  of  these  heads  of  the  charge.  As  to  the  first — that  it  was 
not  intended  to  call  up  more  than  16/.  per  share — ^it  would  probably  depend  upon 
whether  the  jury  believed  in  the  alleged  conspiracy  or  not.  K  the  parties  believed 
that  the  undertaking  was  likely  to  be  successful,  then  the  probability  was  that 
the  amount  of  one  call,  1,125,000/.,  would  be  sufficient.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  considered  that  they  did  not  so  believe,  then  it  would  be  otherwise.  Then 
as  to  the  guarantee  of  the  vendors  against  all  loss,  there  was  no  doubt  that  there 
was  such  a  guarantee  g^ven,  and  it  was  no  answer  to  say  that,  in  point  of  fact,  it 
turned  ont  not  to  be  really  sufficient.  That  would  depend  on  whether  they  believed 
that  the  private  estates  and  the  other  assets  relied  upon  were  honestly  bdieved  to 
be  sufficient.  Then,  again,  as  to  the  statement  that  Messrs.  Gnmey  and  Birkbeck 
were  to  retain  a  large  pecuniary  interest,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  they  did. 
retain  such  an  interest  in  the  form  of  shares,  and  this,  again,  would  depend  upon 
whether  they  were  really  believed  to  be  worthless  or  of  value.  There  were,  how- 
ever, two  important  points  to  which  their  attention  must  be  directed.  First, 
what  was  the  effect  of  the  whole  of  tiie  proepectiis  with  the  re&renoe  to  the 
articles  of  association  and  the  deed  P  Was  it  to  produce  the  impression  upon 
those  who  read  it  that  the  concern  was  substantially  a  sound  one,  in  which  men 
might  embark  their  capital  with  a  very  fair  and  reasonable  expectation  of  suc- 
cess ?  Now,  as  to  the  effect  of  the  prospectus,  they  must  judge  of  it  partly  from 
its  contents,  and  partly  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  On  the  whole,  his 
lordship  could  not  help  thinking  that,  looking  at  the  prospectus,  it  did  bear  the 
construction  that  the  concern  was  sound  and  valuable.  It  was,  indeed,  perhaps, 
as  succinct  and  jejune  a  prospectus  as  one  ever  saw.  The  other  point  to  which 
it  was  necessary  to  advert  was  that  the  prospectus  mentioned  only  one  deed.  It 
certainly  did  only  refer  to  one,  and  it  was  equally  certain  that  to  enable  any  body 
to  understand  exactly  the  nature  of  the  arrangement,  it  would  have  been  neces- 
sary to  read  both  of  the  deeds.  He  thought  the  shareholders  ought  to  have  known 
that  there  was  a  second  deed,  and  that  the  Stock-Exchange  Committee,  who 
exercise  such  a  salutary  influence  in  the  prevention  of  fraud  in  such  undertakings, 
ought  to  have  been  informed  of  it.  And  he  could  not  help  thinking  that  the  public 
might  be  warned  by  this  case  not  to  trust  too  much  to  the  exercise  of  that 
power ;  for  it  was  impossible  that  any  one  should  look  carefully  at  the  first  deed 
without  seeing  that  another  must  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  arrangement ; 
yet,  the  Stock-Exchange  Committee  did  not  observe  it^  and  asked  for  no  further 
information.  The  shareholders,  however,  ought  to  have  been  apprized  of  the  real 
nature  of  the  arrangement  between  the  old  firm  and  the  new.  Not  that  he 
believed  that,  with  regard  to  the  great  mass  of  the  shareholders,  it  would  have 
made  the  slightest  difference.  It  was  all  very  well  for  men  who  find  they  have 
embarked  in  a  ruinous  enterprise  to  turn  round  and  say  that  if  they  had  been 
told  of  a  second  deed  they  would  have  looked  at  it,  and  so  have  found  that  there 
was  a  deficiency  of  assets  to  be  provided  for  in  the  course  of  three  years,  and 
that  if  they  had  known  that  they  would  not  have  joined  the  concern ;  but  when 
they  found  that  out  of  all  the  thousands  who  applied  for  shares  scarcely  thirty  or 
forty  went  to  see  the  deed  they  might  have  seen,  they  might  reasonably  suppose 
that  if  they  could  have  seen  both  deeds  they  would  have  looked  at  neither.  StiU 
it  was  for  the  jury  to  judge  whether,  if  the  public  had  known  the  whole  of  the 
real  truth,  they  would  have  thought  that  because  there  was  a  deficiency— of  some 
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uncertain  amount  not  exceeding  a  million — therefore,  the  business  was  not  worth 
purchasing. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  then  passed  to  the  fourth  head  of  the  case,  which  was 
whether  even  if  there  was  misrepresentation  by  the  old  firm,  it  was  intentional ; 
and  fraudulent  intention  in  this  case  was  every  thing.  The  guilty  mind — the 
tnens  rea — was  essential  to  the  offence.  No  doubt  every  man  must  be  taken  to 
have  intended  the  natural  consequences  of  his  acts,  and  if  they  found  misrepre- 
sentation resulting  in  manifest  deception,  they  might  primd  facte  presume  an 
intention  to  defraud ;  but  when  the  act  was  in  its  nature  dubious  or  doubtful — 
that  is,  when  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  act  itself  was  wrongful — ^then  the 
guilty  intention  became  necessarily  doubts  also,  and  it  became  most  important 
to  look  to  see  the  motives  which  could  have  operated  in  the  minds  of  the  parties 
accused ;  and  therefore  it  was  important  here  to  see  what  motives  could  have 
operated  in  the  minds  of  the  defendants  to  induce  them  to  perpetrate  the  sup- 
posed fraud.  Now  here  there  was  an  obvious  distinction  between  the  case  of  the 
old  directors  and  of  the  new.  It  was  obvious  that  if  there  were  any  fraud,  the 
new  directors  were  as  much  defrauded  as  any  of  the  other  shareholders.  They 
had  embarked  their  capital  in  the  undertaking,  and  the  jury  were  asked  to 
believe  that  these  four  gentlemen — Messrs.  Barclay,  Gordon,  Rennie,  and  Gibb 
— although  not  connected  with  the  old  firm,  for  the  purpose  of  buying  it  up, 
invested  vast  sums  in  a  scheme  which  they  knew  to  be  fraudulent,  and  a  business 
they  knew  to  be  rotten.  Moreover,  these  gentlemen  did  not  only  take  these 
shares,  but  kept  them  also  to  the  last.  They  might  have  sold  their  shares,  and 
if  they  knew  this  to  be  a  worthless  scheme,  and  a  mere  bubble  company,  they 
would  have  sold  their  shares  when  they  were  at  a  high  premium,  and  thus  could 
have  realized  large  sums.  Instead  of  this,  they  kept  these  shares,  and  paid  the 
calls  upon  them  to  an  enormous  amount.  If  they  had  sold  these  shares  sq  soon 
as  they  could  to  realize  a  profit,  that  would  have  been  most  cogent  evidence  of 
fraud ;  but  for  the  same  reason  their  not  selling  them  might  fairly  lead  to  the 
opposite  inference.  And  then  as  to  the  members  of  the  old  firm,  what  motive 
had  they  for  entering  into  such  a  conspiracy  P  Let  them  g^ve  that  question  a 
fair  and  dispassionate  consideration.  They  gave  up  all  their  interest  in  the 
business ;  they  pledged  their  whole  fortunes  to  satisfy  the  deficiency ;  they  gave 
up  the  purchase-money,  not  a  shilling  of  which  they  were  to  touch  until  the 
deficiency  was  satisfied  (for  the  shares  they  were  to  receive  for  half  of  it  were  to 
be  hypothecated  under  the  guarantee) ;  every  thing  they  were  to  receive  was 
contingent  on  the  success  of  the  scheme.  They  gave  up  every  thing.  What 
motive,  then,  had  they  for  fraud  ?    What  could  they  gain  by  it  P 

Gentlemen,  said  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  in  conclusion,  it  may  be  hoped 
that  this  memorable  case,  in  which  you  see  arraigned  at  the  bar  of  a  criminal 
court  gentlemen  who  once  stood  so  high  in  this  great  city,  will  not  be  without 
its  salutary  results.  We  have  been  told  that  the  commercial  world  is  not 
animated  by  the  lofty  principles  of  conduct  which  once  prevailed,  and  that, 
instead  of  those  sound  principles  upon  which  our  forefathers  established  the  great 
commerce  of  the  British  Empire,  and  made  the  name  of  a  British  merchant 
respected  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  world,  there  has  been  substituted  a  spirit 
of  reckless  speculation  and  commercial  gambling,  which  has  lowered  the  mercan- 
tile reputation  of  the  country.  If  that  be  so,  I  trust  that  this  memorable 
example  will  not  be  without  its  warning  to  those  who  are  growing  up  among  us. 
Here  we  have  an  old-established  house,  transacting  a  business   almost  un- 
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equalled,  and  the  names  of  those  who  were  its  heads  known  throughout  the 
world  as  men  of  vast  wealth  and  of  the  highest  position:  we  see  them  now  fallen 
from  that  high  position  and  involved  in  ruin,  and  for  what  P  Through  turning 
aside  from  the  safe  and  settled  path  of  business  and  going  astray  after  vain 
phantoms  and  illusive  dreams,  embarking  their  capital  in  the  wildest  speculations, 
and  the  rashest  enterprises,  we  have  seen  them  reduced  to  ruin,  their  lost  fortunes 
scattered  to  the  winds,  their  reputation  tarnished  and  impaired,  and  thej  them- 
selves at  last  at  the  bar  of  a  criminal  court  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy  to  defraud. 
What  an  impressive  lesson  !  But  I  hope  it  is  not  only  in  the  commercial  world 
— ^if  this  lesson  was  necessary — that  this  lesson  will  be  learnt.  I  trust  it  may 
not  be  without  its  influence  on  the  rest  of  society.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  spirit  of  speculation  and  gambling  has  taken  deep  root  in  the  minds  of  all 
classes  of  the  community.  Those  who  were  wont  to  be  satisfied  with  moderate 
profits  and  safe  investments  seem  now  to  be  led  away  with  the  spirit  of  g^reed  and 
gain,  and  are  now  ready  to  embark  their  fortunes — the  results,  perhaps,  of  years 
of  thought  and  toil — in  the  vain  expectation  of  realizing  enormous  gains  ;  and  if 
this  case  shall  teach  those  who  are  so  ready  to  follow  the  ignesfatui  of  such  vain 
delusions,  that  you  cannot  gain  extravagant  profits  without  extreme  risk,  that 
it  is  unsafe  to  embark  in  enterprises  of  which  they  cannot  comprehend  the  scope, 
the  management  of  which  they  cannot  really  control ;  if  this  case  shall  have  a 
salutary  effect  in  checking  the  spirit  of  speculation  which  seems  to  pervade  all 
classes,  and  which  has  caused  high  and  illustrious  names  to  be  thus  soiled  and 
tarnished,  then  the  result  may  be  rejoiced  at.  But  all  this  is  beside  the  question 
you  have  to  determine.  That  question  is,  whether  you  believe  that  these 
gentlemen,  knowing  this  business  was  worthless,  conspired  together  to  pass  it  off 
upon  the  public,  and  to  cheat  and  defraud  the  shareholders.  If  you  are  satisfied 
of  that,  you  will  convict  them ;  but  if  the  prosecution  have  failed  to  satisfy  you 
of  that,  and  if,  looking  at  all  the  circumstances,  you  think  they  acted  honestly, 
then  I  am  sure  you  will  have  satisfaction  in  being  able  to  acquit  them,  and  thus 
relieve  them  from  their  present  position,  in  which  the  degradation  of  the  accu- 
sation is  added  to  aU  the  loss  and  ruin  they  have  sufi'ered  through  this  great 
disaster ;  though,  on  the  other  hand,  il'  you  really  think  them  guilty,  no  senti- 
ment of  compassion  must  deter  you  from  the  discharge  of  your  duty,  and  the 
verdict  which  in  that  case  it  will  be  your  duty  to  pronounce. 

The  jury  retired  to  consider  their  verdict,  but  in  less  than  ten  minutes  returned 
into  Court,  and  the  foreman  delivered  the  verdict  of  "  Not  Guilty." 

The  defendants,  as  soon  as  the  verdict  was  made  known,  were  greeted  with  most 
enthusiastic  cheers  both  within  and  outside  the  Court.  So  ended  this  memorable 
case. 
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(No.  1.) 

The    Eabl    of    Clarsndon    to  Ms. 
Thornton. 

Foreign  Office,  June  10,  1869. 

Sir, — On  the  day  of  Mr.  Motley's  ar- 
rival in  London,  on  the  Slat  of  May,  he 
requested  to  see  me  nnofficially  at  my 
private  residence.  At  the  interview 
which  took  place  on  the  following  day 
the  conversation  was  general,  and  Mr. 
Motley  said  that  he  preferred  not  to 
enter  upon  matters  of  business,  as  his 
instructions  had  only  been  delivered  to 
him  when  he  was  on  the  point  of  embar- 
cation  at  New  York,  and  ho  had  not  yet 
had  time  suffidently  to  consider  them. 

I  assented,  of  course,  to  the  postpone- 
ment desired  by  Mr.  Motley. 

His  tone  was  very  friendly,  and  we 
mot  as  old  acquaintances. 

Mr.  Motley  called  upon  mo  this  morn- 
ing by  appointment,  and  said  that  as  he 
had  now  been  in  London  some  days,  his 
Government  would  be  desirous  to  hear 
from  him,  and  he  wished  therefore  to 
make  known  to  me  the  general  tenour 
of  his  instructions,  which  were  of  a  most 
amicable  character,  and  he  had  no  hesi- 
tation in  assuring  me  that  the  wish  of 
the  President  and  Government  of  the 
United  States  wus,  that  existing  diffe- 
rences between  the  two  countries  should 
be  honourably  settled,  and  that  the  in- 
ternational relations  should  be  placed  on 
a  firm  and  satisfactory  basis. 

I  assured  Mr.  Motley  of  tht)  perfect 
reciprocity  of  feeling  that  existed  on  the 
part  of  Her  Mi^sty's  Gk)vernment. 


Mr.  Motley  then  prooeedod  to  say  that 
he  was  empowered  to  conclude  a  treaty 
on  the  naturalization  question  upon  tlra 
principle  recorded  in  the  protocol  sig^ned 
by  Lord  Stanley  and  Mr.  Beverdy  John- 
son, and  I  expressed  my  fear  that  some 
delay  must  taJce  place  in  this  matter,  not 
from  any  unwillingness  on  the  port  of 
Her  Mtgesty's  Government  to  setUe  the 
question,  but  from  the  great  pressure  of 
business  now  before  Parliament,  which 
would  make  it  almost  impossible  to  pass 
a  Bill  in  the  course  of  the  present  Ses- 
sion which  affected  such  various  in- 
terests, and  was  certain  to  lead  to  pro- 
tracted discussion.  The  delay,  however, 
was  not  likely,  1  thought,  to  be  of  such 
importance  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  as  their  main  object — ^viz. 
the  renunciation  of  our  old  doctrine 
of  indefeasible  allegiance — had  been 
achieved  by  the  protocol,  with  the  gene- 
ral approbation,  to  the  best  of  my  belief, 
of  the  British  public. 

Mr.  Motley  said  that  in  the  recent 
short  Session  of  the  Senate  there  bad 
not  been  time  to  take  action  on  the  San 
Juan  Convention,  and  that  its  considera- 
tion had  been  postponed  without  any 
objection  to  it  having  been  raised. 

The  Claims  Convention,  Mr.  Motley 
said,  had  been  published  prematurely 
owing  to  some  accident  which  he  could 
not  explain,  and  that  consequently  long 
before  it  came  under  the  notice  of  the 
Senate  it  had  been  unfavourably  received 
by  all  classes  and  parties  in  the  United 
States.  The  time  at  which  it  was  signed 
was  thought  most  inopportune,  as  the 
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late  President  and  his  Qovemment  were 
virtiially  out  of  office,  and  their  sue- 
oeBsors  could  not  be  consulted  on  this 
grave  question.  The  Conrention  was 
further  objected  to  because  it  embraced 
only  the  claims  of  individuals,  and  had 
no  reference  to  those  of  the  two  Govern-  • 
monts  on  each  other ;  and,  lastly,  that  it 
settled  no  question  and  laid  down  no 
principle. 

These  were  the  chief  reasons  which 
had  led  to  its  rejection  by  the  Senate, 
and  Mr.  Motley  added  that  although 
they  had  not  been  at  once  and  explicitly 
stated,  no  discourtesy  to  Her  Mcgesty's 
Government  was  thereby  intended.  Mr. 
Motley  then  proceeded  to  say  that  in 
the  present  state  of  excitement  which 
existed  in  both  countries,  his  Grovem- 
ment  was  of  opinion  that  to  reopen  the 
question  would  be  inexpedient,  as  it 
could  not  be  approached  with  the  calm 
deliberation  which  was  essential  to  its 
satisfactory  solution,  and  he  wished, 
therefore,  to  defer  discussion  on  the 
subject. 

I  said  that  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment would  have  no  difficulty  in  com- 
plying with  the  wishes  of  the  United 
States*  Government  in  this  respect, 
though  I  did  not  consider  that  the  ex- 
citement to  which  he  had  alluded  was 
great  in  this  country,  but  I  thought  it 
would  be  very  objectionable  indefinitely 
to  postpone  a  settlement,  and  to  treat 
the  matter  as  a  quarrel  held  in  suspen- 
sion, to  be  revived  only  when  circum- 
stances might  make  it  the  interest  of 
either  party  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Motley  assured  me  that  I  need  be 
under  no  such  apprehensions,  as  his 
Government  merely  desired,  for  the  rea- 
sons he  had  just  stated,  that  a  definite 
time  should  be  allowed  for  angry  feelings 
to  subside.  Mr.  Motley  laid  great  stress 
upon  the  opportunity  that  would  be 
afforded  to  two  great  maritime  nations 
like  England  and  the  United  States  to 
lay  down  some  general  principles  of  in- 
ternational law,  particularly  witk  refe- 
rence to  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutrals 
in  war,  that  might  be  of  advantage  to 
the  civilized  world. 

I  said  I  could  give  no  better  proof  of 
the  readiness  of  Her  Majesty's  Grovem- 
ment  to  meet  that  of  the  United  States 
on  this  ground  than  the  feet  that  I  had 
myself  made  a  somewhat  similar  pro- 
posal to  Mr.  Adams  (as  might  be  seen 
in  the  papers  laid  before  Parliament), 
who,  however,  had  shown  no  disposition 
to  entertain  it. 

Mr.  Motley  said  that  his  G^ovemment 
did  not  question  the  right  of  England 
or  any  other  country  to  confer  bellige- 


rent rights,  but  that  the  Gk)vemment 
which  acted  in  that  manner  must  do  so 
at  its  own  risk  and  responsibility ;  and 
upon  his  proceeding  to  make  some  further 
remarks  on  the  subject,  I  took  the  liberty 
of  observing  that  although  I  was  quite 
prepared  to  defend  the  conduct  of  Her 
Majesty's  Grovemment,  and  the  complete 
and  honest  neutrality  it  had  observed 
throughout  the  war,  yet  if  discussion 
was  not  to  take  place  at  present,  I 
thought  it  desirable  not  to  enter  upon 
such  matters. 

Mr.  Motley,  in  a  friendly  manner, 
agreed  that  it  would  be  the  better 
course.  Mr.  Motley  entered  at  some 
length  upon  the  responsibility  weighing 
upon  men  who  were  charged  with  the 
maintenance  of  friendly  relations  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  and  said  he  did  not  disguise  from 
himself  the  difficulty  of  replacing  them 
on  a  sound  and  equitable  footing,  as,  in 
regulating  international  affairs,  passions 
and  sentiments  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration, and  intense  feeling  with  re- 
gard to  the  questions  at  issue  between 
the  two  countries  existed  in  the  United 
States. 

I  assured  Mr.  Motley  that  my  earnest 
desire,  as  representing  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  would  be  to  co-operate  with 
him  in  effecting  a  settlement  of  existing 
differences  in  a  manner  honourable  to 
both  countries,  and  he  must  be  well 
aware  that  war  with  the  United  States 
would  be  abhorrent  to  the  feelings  of 
the  English  people. 

I  have,  Ac, 
(Signed)        Clajlkndon. 

(No.  2.) 
Foreign  Qffiee,  October  16,  1869. 

Sir, — As  I  am  apprehensive  that  in 
reporting  from  memory  to  my  colleagues 
I  might  not  do  justice  to  the  long  and 
important  despatch  which  you  road  to 
me  this  afternoon,  I  should  be  much 
obliged  to  you  if  you  would  have  the 
goodness  to  furnish  me  with  a  copy  of  it. 
I  have,  &c., 
(Signed)         Claiuendon. 

(No.  3.) 

Mr.  Motley  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon. 
{Received  October  18.) 

Legation  of  the  United  States,  London, 

October  16,  1869. 

My  Lord, — ^I  have  the  honour  to  trans- 
mit hjBrewith,  in  compliance  with  the 
request  contained  in  your  note  of  the 
15th  inst.,  a  copy  of  the  despatdi  from 
the  Seocetary  of  State  of  the  United 
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Stated,  which  I  read  to  vnur  I^nlHliip 
yoat«Ttlny.     iloncwinp.  Ah*., 

John  Luthkop  Motley. 

Mb.  Fish  t<»  Mr.  Motlky. 

Pfjiiirtun'iii  '»/  Sttit*\  Wiishifi'itim^ 

Sir,---Wht'n  y<m  Irlt  hen»  u|h»ii  yuur 
miartiiiii  the  inmiuMit  wim  thought  not  to 
lx»  th»*  most  ho{H'fiil  t«i  i'iU<T  uiMni  ro- 
lit* wit  1  «lis<'iiHsioii  or  iii'>{'otiatiofi  with  thi> 
(i(jvrriiint*i)t  of  (iniit  liritaiii  on  tlu* 
HuhjtM't  <»f  thr  olainiH  of  thin  (iovi-rn- 
im-nt  a^iiiiHt  lh:ir  tif  Hit  M:ij«*sry.  and 
vou  \vvr*>  instriu'ttil  to  convrv  to  Ij«»nl 
(Man-n<lon  thi*  (fpinion  nf  tho  l*n'si<lf*nt 
that  a  .sii<<(M^nsiori  of  thrili<«-uHsion  for  n 
8hort  (M«ri(Ml  niitrht  allow  th«*  siilixidcntv 
of  any  i-xritfint'nt  i>r  irritation  frri)win>r 
out  of  (>vi'ntri  then  roitMit,  and  niitfht 
onahlt*thi*  two  (Tov<*mnu*ntri  toappncich 
nifin>  rt'adilv  to  a  rtolutiou  of  their  difl*cr- 

t'lHI'S. 

Ymi  havt»  inf"nn«'»l  n»»  tluit  Lonl 
C'lan-ndon  naw  n«»  «ihj«'<*tion  to  thirt 
(■ours*',  and  airn-iil  with  you  tliat  it 
woiilfl  N'  wfU  to  trivi*  tinif  for  ••ni««ti«'ns 
whi<'h  hail  U't'ii  fxriti^l  of  latf  to  Huh> 
Hide  'V\n*  I*n"«idi'nt  is  iiu'lintil  to  In*- 
licvc  that  sutlii'ii'nt  tini«-  niay  hav«>  nr»w 
t'laiisi'il  to  allow  Huli'^idt-no'  of  thos<> 
fuiotioiH,  and  that  thux  it  may  U'  op. 
]Kirtun<>  and  <-itiivi*nirnt  at  tin*  pn-si-nt 
foiijum'tur^'  to  phm-  in  your  haiiils.  f'»r 
ajt|in']iri:iti*  um'.  a  dis|ias-ii.n:it»'  «-\iM.«i. 
tiofi  iif  th»'  ju«<t  i";iU"M's  ff  ('••nifihiiiit  «  f 
th*'  f iiivrriiiJifnt  iif  rlif  rnjii-il  Stati-** 
n^raiiisr  th:iT  «f  Jlpat   Hnt;iin. 

In  oplrr  to  d<<  ttijo  in  a  s:iti>fa<'tiiry 
inaiiUiT.  it  i-  Tii'«"»'"'i:ir\  tn  l'"  Ikh  k  to  \  \if 
viTv  iM-L'WiiiinLr  of  I  hi'  ai't-*  antl  ivrnts 
whirli  havf.  ill  lh»'jr  pruirn--*-  and  (->iii> 
humiliation.  •>  •  much  di»rurlH-il  tin-  othi-r- 
wifif  ami'Mlilf  n-latioii*.  nf  ilii-  two  (in. 
vi-ri.n.i-iit-i. 

Wliii.iM  tf.«' wintiTof  ls«*ii)aiid  lS«?l. 
<iT!a;i(  Ma!«  >i  «f  thf  .\iiMii-:in  I'lji.-n 
nri'liT!  ■  k.  l-y  i-iiliiiano-?' •  f  >««i'-«i"ii.  to 
M'j'Mia'i-  t  li' 'i,-«  lvi-«i  fp-m  t  hi"  ••?l.iT^.  atid 
to  •  ■  ii-'  r  !,!••  if  t}ii  ir  own  v.  ]i'i"ii.  aiiil 
hv  t'-p"*-.  a  r,«'w  ;ir.d  iiidi  ]- !jdi-rir  !{•'. 
Ji'.l'.h".  U'  d«  r  till-  Intl.'-  't  tlif  t  i-r:!'*-'!'  ■ 
r.it"  >•  »'•  -  ■  !"  An.'  p.'M.  :!.'  !•■  •  x:-T»-«l.  .i- 
U  "iM«  I.  <  ipM*  |{r'».i:ii  :»i  d  :!.-•  I'i.::«tl 
S'.i'i  -     I    <  ■■•■l'i-ii   "t'  pT    I  ••;' d    }■  111   : 

til- :r   p   !•:■  .i"  r- l.i'i   !.-  w.  p    pi    ; :ly 

a!.>i  ill  i:*  •'!%  ■  l"  t:.i  III  -:  !r:<:.  ;.;. 
t  I.  i!  1.  •■  I-.  .!•  ■!  •"'.■  ■•  ■  !!.:r,«  1  ■  ..il  ..'.  ! 
liri  I'  ■  i'  p  i':  I  -  \\i  p  .1-  I  I  «  :ir.  i  it.. 
linriri  .  .i.  f.ii-T..i"«  '\.*y  -m-.  u..  d  :•  \»-  «■■!- 
lii.i!  jT.  "J  :r:f  ^'.«  fi  a*  l"'''.iiii«.  tlii-  tW" 
iTP'.i*.  I'lt^  r.ii.  pr'n.T»-^iii'.  ai.'l  n..ir;:ifiii" 
and  f>immtT«'iiil    I'l-wi-r*  tf  iK»-  wi-rM. 


,   <if  coDimon  interest,  lanfruain*,  and  tra- 
dition. 

The  (lovernnient  of  the  Uniti*!!  State** 

,    had  no  nviAon  to  pn^fiunie  that  th«*  ami* 

cable  Hon t intent n  of  the  Rh tilth  (tuvem. 

'*  nient  would  l)e  diniini9h«<il  or  otherwiM* 

■    pn 'judicially  ttfft'cttti  by  the  tKX'urri'nrv 

of    domentic    inj«umt*tion    within    the 

Unitf.Hl  StuteM  any  nmn*  than  th<i«e  uf 

the   latter   hail    betm   imiiaireil   br  th^ 

tKviirrence   f>f  inniimH'tion    in    Uritish 

India,  or  mi^ht    In*   impaired   liy  «uch 

iM*cunneni^'!i  el  new  hen*  in  the  (iominiona 

of  (in'nt  Britain. 

lA*iint  of  all  could  the  Government  of 
the  l.'nited  StntCM  anticipate  hiMtilitj 
towards  it.an<i  Hiiecial  fricmiship  for  the 
insurp'iits  of  ih«>  wothn^  Stattii,  in 
view  «if  the  influccnii'ntti  and  obj**ctft  of 
that  inriurrei'tion,  whi«'h  avowee] ly.  and 
afl  every  statesman,  whether  in  Kunii*? 
or  Amrricsi,  well  kufw,  and  an  tlw  titt 
earliest  mention  of  the  iiiHumtf  ion  in 
the  Hous*'  of  Commniiri  indiLiit*-*!.  wen* 
t)ie  tdfure  eMtahlirihment  of  a  {M'rfvtual 
and  exclusive  Hhiveh'>ldin>r  Hepublic.  In 
such  a  cimtest,  the  (iovi-niment  "f  the 
rnitifl  States  was  eiit it lf«l  t'lexfiect  th<> 
earnest  ^ootl  will,  synif withy,  and  moral 
RUp[wirt  of  (in';il  liriiaiii. 

It  was  with  iKiinful  a»tonii»hmmt, 
therefori'.  that  the  I'niti*!  Stultii'  (•<». 
vernmenl  n«<i'iviil  infinnatiim  *•(  the 
decision  of  Her  Majesty's  (•oTemment. 
whi«'h  had  alreji«ly  U^-n  niiuU*  on  I  hi* 
lithilay  of  May.  iSiil.and  HH-innni<unc«'d 
on  that  flay  in  the  1 1  oust*  of  Com  mom 
by  her  Ministry,  and  fi>IUtw««l  by  tbt* 
issue,  on  the  llith  of  May.  ISft].'  nf  a 
pPK-lamation  whi«'h  in  elfect  n<tiirnixe*i 
the  insurireiits  as  a  ln-lh^^'r^'nt  PiiwtT. 
and  mi  set  1  thfm  t'>  the  name  levi-l  Mf 
neiifnil  riudit  i\ith  the  rnite«l  Stut<ii. 

The  l'n'*iili-ni  d'--^  not  il«'ny  *'n  the 
Clint rirv,  lii*  mainfaiiiN  that  everv  i«». 
Vi'n'i»r!i  I'ower  decjile^  fur  it  ■••If.  on  iti 
n'.*j»iiii-duhty.  thi'  ipiesti'in  wheth«'r  or 
ri'it  it  will  at  a  irivi-n  tinie  a<vi>r(l  tb** 
'*  1*  '  I'f  U-Ibiff  n-n«-y  to  the  iniiuryvnt 
-aliji-i-T*  "f  an'>!li«'r  I'ower.  an  alsii  tl^ 
lar^jer  ipie^tpin  *>f  th*-  inile|H'nib'no*  of 
Miii-h  Mulij.-it^s,  iiiiil  their  aixvssi'in  lu  tbe 
fiinrly  ot' snvi-n-i^fii  SlaT»-d. 

It'iT  till'  rik.*^tfiilt>i  14  of  <ueh  an  acn 
d«  ]■  id-  i-n  !  I.t' •■i-i-i!*ii«n  aii'l  Thec*trcum- 
-T:i!i>is  .  ai  •!  IT  I*  ai:  ai-f  IiWi*  iIm'  ■•Hf- 
p  ii::.  :i.  ?  t  f  w:ir.  w)iii  h  thi-  ni<T.iiitT  i.f 
till-  piil'ii'  IiM  :itid  )>nietiii'  nn{utr«-« 
x^'  •il'i  )■■  >!•  Ill-  PiTf.  •«  asxiuible.  nnil 
j:so'.  in  P  f«-P  r.i^*  !••  »iirri<uiidini:  fact*: 
i..iti>  Tial  l«llihr*-n-iii'y.  indf<«<d.  bki*  &a 
ti'tiuil  inilef*-tiii>  tio*.  Uintr  but  an  rsi«t- 
iin:  fart.  I'ltii'i.tlly  re«'iiinnn*d  aa  rach. 
Hithout    which   such   a    di<claraiiaa    w 
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only   tho    indirect    manifestation   of    a 
particular  line  of  policy. 

The  precipitancy  of  the  declaration  of 
the  Queen's  Government,  or,  as  Mr. 
Bright  characterized  it,  "  the  remarkable 
celerity,  undue  and  unfriendly  haste," 
with  which  it  was  made,  appears  in  its 
having  been  determined  on  the  6th  of 
May,  four  days  prior  to  the  arrival  in 
London  of  any  official  knowledge  of  the 
President's  proclamation  of  the  19th  of 
April,  1861,  by  reference  to  which  the 
Queen's  proclamation  has  since  been 
defended,  and  that  it  was  actually  signed 
on  the  13th  of  May,  the  very  day  of  the 
arrival  bf  Mr.  Adajns,  the  new  American 
Minister,  as  if  in  the  particular  aim  of 
forestalling  and  preventing  explanations 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 

The  prematureness  of  the  measure  is 
further  shown  by  the  very  tenour  of  the 
proclamation,  which  sets  forth  its  own 
reason,  namely,  "Whereas  hostilities 
have  unhappily  commenced  between  the 
Grovemment  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  certain  States  styling 
themselves  the  Confederates  States  of 
America."  Moreover,  it  is  not  pre- 
tended by  the  proclamation  that  war 
exists,  but  only  a  "  contest,"  in  reference 
to  which  it  is  not  unimportant  to  note 
that  the  language  used  is  such  as  would 
fitly  apply  to  parties  wholly  independent 
one  of  the  other,  so  as  thus  to  negative, 
or  to  suppress  at  least,  the  critical  cir- 
cumstance that  this  bare  commencement 
of  hostilities,  this  incipient  contest,  was 
a  mere  domestic  act  of  insurrection 
within  the  United  States. 

But  that  which  conclusively  shows 
the  unseasonable  precipitancy  of  the 
measure  is  the  £m^  that  on  that  day, 
May  13,  1861,  and  indeed  until  long 
afterwards,  not  a  battle  had  been  fought 
between  the  insurgents  and  the  United 
States,  nor  a  combat  even,  save  the 
solitary  and  isolated  attack  on  Fort 
Sumter.  Did  such  a  bare  commence- 
ment of  hostilities  constitute  bellige- 
rency ?     Plainly  not. 

There  was  at  that  time  no  such  thing 
as  a  population  elevated  into  force,  and 
by  the  prosecution  of  war,  which  Mr. 
Canning  points  out  as  the  test  of  belli- 
gerent condition.  The  assumed  belli- 
gerency of  the  insurgents  was  a  fiction 
— a  war  on  paper  only,  not  in  the  field 
— like  a  paper  blockade,  the  anticipation 
of  supposed  belligerency  to  come,  but 
which  might  never  have  come  if  not 
thus  anticii»ted  and  encouraged  by  the 
Queen's  Ghrvemment. 

Indeed,  as  forcibly  put  by  Mr.  Adams, 
the  Queen's  Declaration  had  the  efiect 
of  creating  posterior  belligerency,  in- 


stead of  merely  acknowledging  an  actual 
fact ;  and  that  belligerency,  so  far  as  it 
was  maritime,  proceeding  from  the  ports 
of  Great  Britain  and  her  dependencies 
alone,  with  aid  and  co-operation  of  sub- 
jects of  Great  Britain. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States, 
that  of  Great  Britain,  and  other  Euro- 
pean Powers,  had  repeatedly  had  occa- 
sion to  consider  this  question  in  all  its 
bearings. 

It  was  perceived  that  the  recog^tion 
of  belligerency  on  the  part  of  insurgents, 
although  not  so  serious  an  act  as  the 
recognition  of  independence,  yet  might 
well  be  prejudicial  to  the  legitimate 
Government,  and  therefore  be  regarded 
by  it  as  an  act  of  unfriendliness.  It 
was  a  step,  therefore,  to  be  taken  with 
thoughtfulness,  and  with  due  regard  to 
exigent  circamstaiioeB.  Goyanments 
had  waited  months,  scmietinies  yeaxa, 
in  the  &oe  of  actual  hostUitiee  without 
taking  this  step. 

But  circumstances  might  arise  to  call 
for  it.  A  ship  of  the  insurgents  might 
appear  in  the  port  of  the  neutral,  or  a 
collision  might  occur  at  sea,  imposing 
on  the  neutral  the  necessity  to  act.  Or 
actual  hostilities  might  have  continued 
to  rage  in  the  theatre  of  insurgent  war ; 
combat  after  combat  might  have  been 
fought  for  such  a  period  of  time ;  a  mass 
of  men  may  have  engaged  in  actual  war 
until  they  should  have  acquired  the 
consistency  of  military  power — ^to  repeat 
the  idea  of  Mr.  Canning — so  as  evidently 
to  constitute  the  &ct  of  belligerency, 
and  to  justify  the  recognition  by  the 
neutral.  Or  the  nearness  of  the  seat  of 
hostilities  to  the  neutral  may  compel 
the  latter  to  act.  In  either  of  these 
contingencies  the  neutral  would  have  a 
right  to  act ;  it  might  be  his  sovereign 
duty  to  act,  however  inconvenient  such 
action  should  be  to  the  legitimate 
Government. 

There  was  no  such  fact  of  necessity, 
no  such  £m^  of  continued  and  flagrant 
hostilities,  to  justify  the  action  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  present  case. «  Hence  the 
United  States  felt  constrained  at  the 
time  to  regard  this  proclamation  as 
the  sign  of  a  purpose  of  unfriendliness 
to  them  and  of  friendliness  to  the  insur- 
gents, which  purpose  could  not  fail  to 
aggravate  all  the  evils  of  the  pending 
contest,  to  strengthen  the  insurgents, 
and  to  embarrass  the  legitimate  Govern- 
ment; and  so  it  proved — for  as  time 
went  on,  as  the  insurrection  frxmi  poli- 
tical came  at  length  to  be  military,  as 
the  sectional  controversy  in  the  United 
States  proceeded  to  exhibit  itself  in  the 
organization  of  great  armies  and  fleets, 
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and  in  tbo  prosecution  of  hostilities  on 
a  scale  of  gigantic  magnitude,  then  it 
was  that  the  spirit  of  the  Queen's  Pro- 
clamation showed  itself  in  the  event, 
seeing  that,  in  virtue  of  the  proclama- 
tion, maritime  enterprises  in  the  ports 
of  Great  Britain,  which  would  other- 
wise have  been  piratical,  were  rendered 
lawfVd,  and  thus  Great  Britain  became, 
and  to  the  end  continued  to  be,  the  arse- 
nal, the  navy -yard,  and  the  treasury  of 
the  insurgent  confederacy. 

A  spectacle  was  thus  presented  with- 
out precedent  or  parallel  in  the  history 
of  civilized  nations.  Great  Britain, 
although  the  professed  friend  of  the 
United  States,  yet  in  time  of  inter- 
national peace  permitted  armed  cruisers 
to  be  fitted  out  and  harboured  and 
equipped  in  her  ports,  to  cruise  against 
the  merchant  ships  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  burn  and  destroy  them, 
until  our  maritime  commerce  was  swept 
from  the  ocean.  Our  merchant  vessels 
were  destroyed  piratically  by  captors 
who  had  no  ports  of  their  own  in  which 
to  refit  or  to  condemn  prizes,  and  whose 
only  nationality  was  the  quarter-deck 
of  their  ships,  built,  despatched  to  sea, 
and  not  seldom  in  name  still  professedly 
owned  in  Great  Britain.  Earl  Russell 
truly  said,  "  It  so  happens  that  in  this 
conflict  the  Confederates  have  no  ports 
except  those  of  the  Mersey  and  the 
Clyde,  from  which  they  send  out  ships 
to  cruise  against  the  Federals."  The 
number  of  our  ships  thus  directly  de- 
stroyed amounts  to  nearly  200,  and  the 
value  of  property  destroyed  to  many 
millions.  Indirectly,  the  eflfect  was  to 
increase  the  rate  of  insurance  in  the 
United  States,  to  diminish  exports  and 
imports,  and  otherwise  obstruct  domestic 
industry  and  production,  and  to  take 
away  from  the  United  States  its  im- 
mense foreign  commerce,  and  to  transfer 
this  to  the  merchant  vessels  of  Groat 
Britain.  So  that  while  in  the  year  1860 
the  foreign  merchant  tonnage  of  the 
United  States  amounted  to  2,546,237 
tons,  in  1866  it  had  sunk  to  1,492,223 
tons.  This  depreciation  is  represented 
by  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  ton- 
nage of  Great  Britain  during  the  same 
period  to  the  amount  of  1,120,650  tons. 
And  the  amount  of  commerce  abstracted 
from  the  United  States  and  transferred 
to  Great  Britain  during  the  same  period 
is  in  still  greater  proportion.  Thus,  in 
effect,  war  against  the  United  States 
was  carried  on  from  the  ports  of  Great 
Britain  by  British  subjects  in  the  name 
of  the  Confederates.  Mr.  Cobden,  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  characterized 
by  these  very  words  the  acts  permitted 


or  suffered  by  the  British  Qov&mment : 
— "  You  have  been  carrying  oo-war  from 
these  shores  against  the  United  Statee," 
he  said,  "and  have  been  inflicting  an 
amount  of  damage  on  that  oountxy 
greater  than  would  have  been  produced 
by  many  ordinary  wars." 

The  gravity  of  these  facta  may  be 
appreciated  by  considering  -what  had 
happened  at  other  periods.  In  the  latter 
period  of  the  war  of  the  French  Bero- 
lution.  Great  Britain  was  compelled  to 
strain  every  nerve  to  maintain  herself 
s^ainst  the  power  of  Napoleon.  In  such 
straits,  by  a  sort  of  war  in  disguise,  she 
trespassed  on  the  rights  of  neutrals, 
with  special  prejudice  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  result  at  length  of  solemn 
war  between  the  two  nations.  But 
neither  in  the  events  which  preceded 
that  war,  nor  in  the  events  of  the  war 
itself,  did  the  United  States  suffer  mote 
at  the  hands  of  Great  Britain  than  we 
did  during  the  late  rebellion,  by  the  aid, 
direct  or  indirect,  which  she  afforded  to 
the  Confederate  insurgent  States.  For 
while,  on  the  ocean,  our  merchant 
marine  was  destroyed  by  cmisers  sent 
out  from  Great  Britain,  and  our  military 
marine  was  mainly  occupied  in  watch- 
ing and  counterworking  blockade  ran- 
ners  fitted  out  in  Great  Baitain  by 
official  agents  of  the  insurgents,  on  the 
land  it  was,  in  like  manner,  the  muni- 
tions of  war  and  the  wealth  drawn  by 
the  insurgents  from  Great  Britain  whidbi 
enabled  them  to  withstand,  year  after 
year,  the  arms  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this,  remonstrances 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
were  prompt,  earnest,  and  persistent. 
Our  Minister  in  London  appealed  to 
the  international  amity  of  the  British 
Government;  he  called  on  it  to  dis- 
charge its  obligations  of  neutrality,  he 
invoked  the  aid  of  the  municipal  law  of 
Great  Britain. 

Ample  proofs  of  the  wrong  committed 
were  submitted  to  the  Queen's  Grovem- 
mcnt.  Indeed,  these  wrongs  were  open, 
notorious,  perpetrated  in  the  &ce  of 
day,  the  subject  of  debate  and  of  boast 
even  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  Queen's  Ministers  excused  them- 
selves by  alleged  defects  in  the  munici- 
pal law  of  the  country.  Learned  counsel 
either  advised  that  the  wrongs  com- 
mitted did  not  constitute  violations  of 
the  municipal  law,  or  else  gave  sanction 
to  artful  devices  of  deceit  to  cover  up 
such  violations  of  law.  And,  strange  to 
say,  the  Courts  of  England  or  of  Soot- 
land  up  to  the  very  highest  were  occu- 
pied month  after  month  with  judicial 
niceties   and    technicalities  of  statute 
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constraction  in  this  respect,  while  the 
Queen's  Government  itself,  including 
the  omnipotent  Parliament,  which  might 
have  settled  these  questions  in  an  hour 
by  appropriate  legislation,  sat  with 
folded  arms,  as  if  unmindful  of  its  in- 
ternational obligations,  and  suffered  ship 
after  ship  to  be  conBtructed  in  its  ports 
to  wage  war  on  the  United  States. 

We  hold  that  the  international  dnty 
of  the  Queen's  Gk>Yemment  in  this  re- 
spect was  above  and  index)endent  of  the 
municipal  laws  of  England.  It  was  a 
sovereign  dnty  attaching  to  Great 
Britain  as  a  sovereign  Power.  The 
municipal  law  was  but  a  means  of 
repressing  or  punishing  individual 
wrong-doers ;  the  law  of  nations  was 
the  true  and  proper  rule  of  duty  for 
the  Government.  If  the  municipal  laws 
were  defective,  that  was  a  domestic 
inconvenience,  of  concern  only  to  the 
l6bal  GU)vermnent,  and  for  it  to  remedy 
or  not  by  suitable  legislation,  as  it 
pleased.  But  no  sovereign  Power  can 
rightfully  plead  the  defects  of  its  own 
domestic  penal  statutes  as  justification 
or  extenuation  of  an  international  wrong 
done  to  another  sovereign  Power. 

When  the  defects  of  the  existing  laws 
of  Parliament  had  become  apparent, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
earnestly  entreated  the  Queen's  Ministers 
to  provide  the  required  remedy,  as  it 
would  have  been  easy  to  do  by  a  proper 
Act  of  Parliament ;  but  this  the  Queen's 
Grovemment  refused. 

The  United  States,  at  an  early  day  in 
their  history,  had  set  the  example  of 
repressing  yiolations  of  neutrality  to 
the  prejudice  of  Great  Britain,  by  their 
own  authority,  and  in  the  discharge  of 
their  own  national  duty,  without  wait- 
ing for  the  assistance  of  municipal 
statute.  They  afterwards  enacted  such 
statutes  for  their  own  convenience,  and 
as  attestation  of  their  good  faith  to- 
wards other  nations.  And  on  special 
occasions,  where  defects  were  perceived 
in  such  laws,  we  enacted  new  ones  to 
meet  the  case,  not  deeming  that  such 
legislation  was  derogatory  to  our  public 
dignity,  but,  on  the  contrary,  conceiving 
that  in  so  doing  we  best  consulted  the 
highest  dictates  of  national  dignity, 
sehf-respect,  and  public  honour;  and  if 
Great  Britain  had  so  understood  her 
national  duty  on  this  occasion,  she 
would  have  done  much  to  save  the  two 
countries  firom  the  present  controversy, 
and  all  its  possible  consequences. 

Once  before  in  its  intercourse  with  the 
United  States  the  Queen's  Government 
had  fallen  into  the  error  of  assuming 
that  municipal  laws  constitute  the  mea- 


sure of  international  rights  and  obliga- 
tions,— that  is  to  say,  when  official 
agents  of  the  British  Government  at- 
tempted to  enlist  military  reciniits  in 
the  neutral  countries  of  Prussia,  the 
United  States,  and  elsewhere,  for  ser- 
vice against  Russia,  on  the  hypothesis 
that  if  the  prohibitions  of  municipal  law 
could  be  evaded,  that  would  suffice,  over- 
looking the  paramount  consideration  of 
the  respect  due  to  the  sdivereign  rights 
of  the  neutral  Power. 

So  on  the  present  occasion  the  Queen's 
Ministers  seem  to  have  committed  the 
error  of  assuming  that  they  needed  not 
to  look  beyond  their  own  local  law, 
enacted  for  their  own  domestic  conveni- 
ence, and  might,  under  cover  of  the  de- 
ficiencies of  that  law,  disregard  their 
sovereign  duties  towards  another  sove- 
reign Power. 

Nor  was  it,  in  our  judgment,  any  ade- 
quate excuse  for  the  Queen's  Ministers 
to  inofess  extreme  tenderness  of  private 
rights,  or  apprehension  of  actions  for 
damages,  in  case  of  any  attempt  to 
arrest  the  many  ships  which,  either  in 
England  or  Scotland,  were,  with  ostenta- 
tions publicity,  being  constructed  to  cruise 
against  the  United  States. 

Surely  that  was  an  imaginary  diffi- 
culty ;  or  if  a  real  one,  it  presented  the 
election  between  a  serious  complication 
of  relations  with  the  United  States  and 
the  hazard  of  a  legal  conflict  with  John 
Laird  and  Charles  Kuh  Prioleau. 

But  the  Grovemment  of  the  United 
States  has  never  been  able  to  see  the 
force  of  this  alleged  difficulty.  The 
common  law  of  England  is  the  common 
law  of  the  United  States.  In  both  coun- 
tries, and  certainly  in  England,  revenue 
seizures  are  made  daily,  and  sliips  pre-' 
vented  firom  g^oing  to  sea»  on  much  less 
cause  of  suspicion  than  attached  to  the 
suspected  ships  of  the  Confederates. 

In  both  countries,  and  not  least  in 
England,  the  previous  order  of  the  Qto- 
vemment,  or  its  subsequent  approval, 
covers  the  acts  of  the  subordinate 
officers.  In  both  countries,  or  if  not  in 
England  assuredly  in  the  United  States, 
imder  municipal  laws  in  this  behalf 
substantially  the  same,  the  Gk)v«nmient 
finds  no  difficulty  in  arresting  ships 
charge4  with  actual  or  intended  violation 
of  the  sovereign  rights  or  neutral  duties 
of  the  States. 

Sig^nal  examples  of  this  occur  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States.  Thus, 
during  the  late  war  between  Great 
Britain  and  Bussia,  on  complaints  with 
affidavits  being  filed  by  the  British 
Consul  at  New  York,  charging  that  the 
barque  "  Maury"  was  beingequipped  there 
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as  a  belligerent  cruiser,  and  this  on  far 
less  evidence  than  that  which  the  Ame- 
rican Consul  at  Liverpool  exhibited 
against  the  "Alabama,"  the  barque 
"Maury"  was  arrested  within  an  hour 
by  telegraphic  order  from  Washington. 
Other  examples  of  the  same  decision  and 
promptitude,  in  maintenance  of  the 
sovereign  rights  and  discharge  of  the 
neutral  duties  of  the  United  States,  have 
occurred,  as  is  well  known,  under  both 
the  last  and  the  present  administra- 
tions. 

Nay,  at  every  period  of  our  history 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
has  not  been  content  with  preventing 
the  departure  of  ships  fitted  out  in  viola- 
tion of  neutrality,  and  of  putting  a  stop 
to  military  recruitments  and  expeditions 
of  the  same  nature,  but  has  further 
manifested  its  good  faith  and  its  respect 
for  its  own  sovereignty  and  laws  by  pro- 
secuting criminally  the  guilty  parties. 
Examples  of  this  occur  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  war  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion ;  on  occasion  of  the  insurrection  of 
the  Spanish-American  Continental  Pro- 
vinces and  of  revolutionary  movements 
in  the  Spanish- American  Republics  ;  and 
on  various  other  occasions,  including  the 
existing  insurrection  in  Cuba. 

But  although  such  acts  of  violation  of 
law  were  frequent  in  Great  Britain,  and 
susceptible  of  complete  technical  proof, 
notorious,  flaunted  directly  in  the  face  of 
the  world,  varnished  over,  if  at  all,  with 
the  shallowest  pretexts  of  deception,  yet 
no  efficient  step  appears  to  have  been 
taken  by  the  British  (Government  to 
enforce  the  execution  of  its  municipal 
laws  or  to  vindicate  the  majesty  of  its 
outraged  sovereign  Power. 

And  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  cannot  believe  it  would  conceive 
itself  wanting  in  respect  for  Great 
Britain  to  impute  that  the  Queen's 
Ministers  are  so  much  hampered  by 
judicial  difficulties,  that  the  local  admi- 
nistration is  thus  reduced  to  such  a  state 
of  legal  impotency  as  to  deprive  the 
Government  of  capacity  to  uphold  its 
sovereignty  against  local  wrongdoers,  or 
its  neutrality  as  regards  other  sovereign 
Powers. 

If,  indeed,  it  were  so,  the  causes  of 
reclamation  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  would  only  bo  the  more  positive 
and  sure ;  for  the  law  of  nations  assumes 
that  each  Government  is  capable  of  dis- 
charging its  international  obligations, 
and  perchance,  if  it  be  not,  then  the 
absence  of  such  capability  is  itself  a 
specific  ground  of  responsibility  for  con- 
sequenoes. 

But  the  Qneen's  Grovemment  wonld 


not  be  content  to  admit,  nor  will  the 
Grovemment  of  the  United  States  pre- 
sume to  impute  to  it,  ench  political  or- 
ganization of  the  British  Empire  as  to 
imply  any  want  of  legal  ability  on  its 
part  to  discharge,  in  the  amplest  man- 
ner, all  its  duties  of  sovereignty  and 
amity  towards  other  Powers. 

It  remains  only  in  this  relation  to 
refer  to  one  other  point — ^namely,  the 
question  of  negligence — neglect  on  the 
part  of  officers  of  the  British  Grovem- 
ment, whether  superior  or  subordinate, 
to  detain  Confederate  cruisers,  and  espe- 
cially the  "  Alabama,"  the  most  snccessfol 
of  the  depredators  on  the  commerce  of 
the  United  States. 

On  this  point  the  President  oonoeivea 
that  little  needs  now  to  be  said,  for  varioiis 
cogent  reasons.     First,  the  matter  has 
been  exhaustively  discussed  already  by 
this  Department,  or  by  the  snooessive 
American  Ministers.     Then,  if  the  ques- 
tion of  negligence  be    discossed   with 
frankness,  it  must  bo  treated  in  this  in- 
stance as  a  case  of  extreme  negligence, 
which  Sir  William  Jones  has  taught  us 
to  regard  as  equivalent  or  approximate 
to  evil  intention.     The  question  of  neg- 
ligence, therefore,  cannot  bo  presented 
without  danger  of  thought  or  language 
disrespectful  towards  the  Queen's  Minis- 
ters ;  and  the  President,  while  purpos- 
ing,  of  course,   as   his  sense   of    duty 
requires,   to  sustain  the   right    of  the 
United  States  in   all  their  utmost  am- 
plitude, yet   intends  to  speak  and  act 
in  relation  to  Great  Britain  in  the  same 
spirit  of  international  respect  which  he 
expects  of  her  in  relation  to  the  United 
States  ;  and  he  is  sincerely  desirous  that 
all  discussions  between  the  Grovemments 
may  be  so  conducted  as  not  only  to  pre- 
vent any  aggravation  of  existing  dilfer- 
ences,  but   to  tend  to  such  reasonable 
and  amicable  determination  as  best  be- 
comes two   great   nations   of    conunon 
origin     and     conscious     dignity     and 
strength. 

I  assume,  therefore,  pretermitting  de- 
tailed discussion  in  this  respect,  that  the 
negligence  of  the  officers  of  the  British 
Grovemment,  in  the  matter  of  the  "  Ala- 
bama "  at  least,  was  gross  and  inexcus- 
able, and  such  as  indisputably  to  devolve 
on  that  Government  full  responsibility 
for  all  the  depredations  committed  by 
her.  Indeed,  this  conclusion  seems  in 
effect  to  be  conceded  in  Great  Britain. 
At  all  events,  the  United  States  conceive 
that  the  proofs  of  responsible  negligence 
in  this  matter  are  so  clear  that  no  room 
remains  for  debate  on  that  point ;  and  it 
should  be  taken  for  granted  in  all  Aitnre 
negotiations  with  Great  Britain. 
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It  is  impossible  nut  to  compare  and 
contrast  the  conduct  of  the  States  Greneral 
as  regards  Great  Britain,  on  occasion  of 
the  revolt  of  the  British  colonies,  with 
that  of  Great  Britain  as  regards  the  in- 
surrection in  the  Southern  States.  No 
fleets  were  fitted  out  by  America  in  the 
ports  of  the  Netherlands  to  prey  on  the 
commerce  of  Great  Britain.  Only  in  a 
single  instance  did  American  emisers 
have  temporary  harbourage  in  the  Tezel. 
Year  after  year  the  exports  of  munitions 
of  war  from,  the  Netherlands  were  for- 
bidden by  the  States  General,  the  more 
•completely  to  fulfil  their  duty  of  amity 
and  neutrality  against  Great  Britain. 
But,  nevertheless,  Great  Britain  treated 
a  declaration  of  neutrality  by  the  States 
General,  and  the  observance  of  that  de- 
claration, as  a  sufficient  cause  of  war 
against  the  Netherlands.  Prior  to  which, 
the  British  Government  continually  com- 
plained of  the  occasional  supplies  de- 
rived by  the  colonies  from  the  Island  of 
St.  Eustatius.  How  light  in  this  respect 
would  have  been  the  burdens  of  the 
United  States  during  the  late  insurrec- 
tion, if  British  aid  had  been  confined  to 
a  contraband  commerce  between  the 
insurgents  and  the  port  of  Nassau ! 

Not  such  is  the  complaint  of  the 
United  States  against  Great  Britain. 

We  complain  that  the  insurrection  in 
the  Southern  States,  if  it  did  not  exist, 
was  continued,  and  obtained  its  enduring 
vitality,  by  means  of  the  resources  it 
drew  from  Great  Britain.  We  complain 
that,  by  reason  of  the  imperfect  dis- 
ohai^e  of  its  neutral  Huties  on  the  part 
of  the  Queen's  Government,  Great  Bri- 
tain became  the  military,  naval,  and 
financial  basis  of  insurgent  warfare 
against  the  United  States.  We  com- 
plain of  the  destruction  of  our  merchant 
marine  by  British  ships,  manned  by 
British  seamen,  armed  with  British 
guns,  despatched  from  British  dockyards, 
sheltered  and  harboured  in  British  ports. 
We  complain  that,  by  reason  of  the 
policy,  and  the  acts  of  the  Queen's 
Ministers,  injury  incalculable  was  in- 
flicted on  the  United  States. 

Nevertheless,  the  United  States  man- 
fully and  resolvedly  encountered  all  the 
great  perils  and  difficulties  of  the  situa- 
tion, foreign  and  domestic,  and  overcame 
them.  We  endured  with  proud  patience 
the  manifestation  of  hostility  there 
where  we  had  expected  friendship,  in 
England,  the  xnrotagonist  of  the  abolition 
of  negro  servitude,  in  order  to  perpetuate 
which  the  Southern  States  had  seceded 
from  the  Union.  We  entered  on  a  great 
war,  involving  sea  and  land ;  we  marched 
to  the  field  nundreds  of  thousands  of 


soldiers,  and  expended  thousands  of  mil- 
lions of  treasure  for  their  support  j  we 
lavished  the  blood  of  our  bravest  and 
best  in  battle  as  if  it  were  but  water ; 
we  submitted  to  all  privations  without 
a  murmur ;  we  staked  our  lives,  our  for- 
tunes, and  our  honour,  on  the  issue  of 
the  combat ;  and  by  the  blessing  of  God 
we  came  out  of  the  deadly  struggle 
victorious,  and  with  courage  proved, 
strength  unimpaired,  power  augmented, 
and  our  place  fixed  among  the  nations, 
second  to  none,  we  may  without  pre- 
sumption say,  in  the  civilized  world. 
Providence  haA  smiled  on  our  sacrifioes 
and  our  exertions ;  and  in  the  hour  of 
our  supreme  triumph  we  felt  that,  while 
mindful  of  good-will  shown  us  by  Mendly 
Powers  in  the  hour  of  trilU,  we  could 
afford  to  account  in  moderatioii  with 
others,  whidi  like  Gveai  Britain  bad,  as 
we  thought,  speoolatod  imprcmdentlyy 
and  to  their  own  disoomfitnre,  on  the 
expected  dismemberment  and  down&ll 
of  the  great  American  Republic. 

As  to  Qreat  Britain,  we  had  special 
and  peculiar  causes  of  grief.  She  had 
prematurely,  as  we  deemed  it,  and  with- 
out adequate  reason^  awarded  the  status 
of  belligerency  to  our  insurgents.  But 
this  act  of  itself,  and  by  its  inherent 
nature,  was  of  neutral  colour,  and  an 
act  which,  however  we  might  condemn 
it  in  the  particular  case,  we  could  not 
deny  to  be  of  the  competency  of  a  Sove- 
reign State.  Other  European  Gk)vem- 
ments  also .  recognized  the  belligerency 
of  the  insurgents.  But  Great  Britain 
alone  had  translated  a  measure,  indefi- 
nite of  itself,  into  one  of  definite  wrong 
to  the  United  States,  as  evinced  by  the 
constant  and  .efficiefit  aid  in  ships  and 
munitions  of.  war  wh^h  she  fhniished 
the  Confederates,  and  ni  the  permission 
of  negligence  which  enaUed  Confederate 
cruisers  from  her  ports  to  prey  on  the 
commerce  of  the  United  States.  Great 
Britain  alone  had  founded  on  that  recog- 
nition a  systematic  maritime  war  against 
the  United  States ;  and  this  to  effect  the 
establishment  of  a  slave  government. 
As  to  which,  Mr.  Bright  might  well  say, 
"  We  supply  the  ships ;  we  supply  the 
arms,  the  munitions  of  war ;  we  give  aid 
and  comfort  to  the  foulest  of  crimes ; 
Englishmen  only  do  it."  Thus  what  in 
Franco,  in  Spain,  as  their  subsequent 
conduct  showed,  had  been  but  an  un- 
timely and  ill-judged  act  of  political 
manifestation,  had  in  England,  as  her 
subsequent  conduct  showed,  been  a  vir- 
tual act  of  war. 

We  reflected  that  the  Confederates  had 

no  ships,  no  means  of  building  ships,  no 

I  mechanical   appliances,  no  marine,  no 
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lopnl  BtatiiH  on  the  son.  ihi  ojion  Hcn- 
IK>rt8,  no  i>*»>»«»ililf  r*iiin«  uf  i»rizo,  no 
domt'Htir  conuiisiiKi  of  tho  inKinimoiitfi 
aiiti  air«-nt'ii's  nl*  nurfl'Tn  inaniiiiir  wnr> 
fun-;  w«'  ahkitl  inirs«'lvis  what  wuuM 
the  (^Uft'ii'M  (iov(>riiin«'itt  li:iv<*  sjiiii  it'iho 
I'niti-il  Statt'S  )i:iil  :i\\Hri!'-<l  tli«'  riu'hisof 
Im'IIil'^mi'ik-v  to  inr^iirLi'iits  in  linlia  cir  in 
In>Iuii(I  ill  the  s:iiiMM'lrciiriixlaiM'<*4-  thur 
ii4.  <iii  rlu'  (KiMiiTi-ntt'  nl"  it  ^iii^'lc  act  of 
n>lH-l  ho!(tiliry  anil  ha<l  U-KrowiHl  nfM»n 
thoni  tlii-ir  only  nti-:ii!s  ^f  mnritinu*  as 
wo  1 1  a.s  terrilorial  warfan'  a;r:iiiist  (irfjit 
Hritain. 

In  truth,  whih'  in  th»«  hour  of  thfir 
fjTcJit  tnuni]))i  tht'  rnit*-*!  Starf-*  wi-rv 
thjink fully  inrlinitl  tn  sent i men ts  nf  ini>> 
(lt*riti<>n.  Ixith  at  lioinr  anil  al>r<<iil.  f"r 
at  liMHi**  no  man  has  suflWntl  doath  f  >r 
iNtliiical  cauHi'M,  wo  wt-n."  thf  niMn*  in- 
c'iini'il  to  ni<Nlrnitii»ii,  i'>)|M-ci:illy  as  n*- 
^anls  (ti\*ai  Hritain.  in  vii«\v  of  thr  vrry 
tMi«»rniity  of  th«'  wrunir**  wr  had  -iu.-*- 
taini.'il.  and  tin'  cons^'iirimt  dittirulry  nf 
infa«iiirin'jr  thf  n^jKinitifin  d'n*.  i-vrn  if 
sinivn»ly  pnilft-ri'd  hy  tin-  (^>U'"»"ir».  tin. 
viTiiint'iit.  Wr  dfsinnl  n<>  war  with 
KriL'land  ;  w<'  shniiik  fri<n»  th«'  tli'iiiL'ht 
of  aniith<TliisTriHn  nf  fniiricidul  ramaL*^' 
liki*  that  thmuifh  which  wi'  )i;id  \nM 
IKi-144-*!.  \\  i;)i  n'l  fhaiiL^-  in  th<>  Conditions 
at'  war.  Imt  thi*  s'lhstitution  nn  on**  yidi* 
tif  nii-_'iijilc«l  Knirh^hini-n  in  tin*  |»la«'»*  nf 
nii-^iriiid'-*!  .\in''ri<-an-*.  \Vi«  pn-tV^i-n-tl.  if 
|His-ilili*.  tntinil  «inini'  ■*.itisfi«"Mnn  nf  i»ur 
^'n-at  i.'rifV;inii«*  hy  {N-ai-vfiil  nn-aii-.  (*«in- 
sioti  n;  aliki-  with  thi-  hoMniir  **l'  (iP'at 
Hritain  and  ih<    I'l-i't'd  Statf*. 

'Ill**  inMiirn'"**  ■  if  t  hi-*  «•■  mdi'  inn  nf  n.Ind 
is  ap|i:tn'ii:  i!i  .ill  th'-  •h-^<-ii>>i  ris  nf  thi* 
suh)«'«T  hy  -r  utiih-r  thi-  iii-Tnir-ti.ii«s  if 
this  hi-parMiiiTit  dnniiL'  i'r«i-<linL'  Ad- 
njini"«TriMnn';  "f  tin-  t  I'lVi-niiuftit. 

It  r»'-*'*lr«-.l  in  rarni -t  it!*'rts  nn  nur 
I»art  t"  ilfTtrniin*-  th«'  i*"i:iri.vir«.y  hy 
urh:!ri'i>ii  :ii  i\.*'  inti  n-st  nf  in-.u-i'  aiid 
nf  intirr,a:i'iii:il  Lfn'Hl.\>  ill.  \\hi<  )i  i-tr  r***. 
if  pp  !■.!■•  !y  i!i'  T  h\  th-'  l,nni  ri  *  Mii:i».. 
tiT*^  III  tl.'  «.;iir:t  iii  whjili  thi  \  win* 
niidf.  w  .il-i  I  I.J  -'no'  h.ivn  nsn- vi-*! 
till-  |ip--i  u*  •■«  'iT'Vi  r-y  t'r  In  r),,-  fi.  Itl  i.f 
di|i!  >!i,  i<  V.  :i!.'l  I-:!.-.  !  ■..i!!\  1  arni'  i  '/«'«l 
till'  r-I.i':  '.-  ■■:  ihn  I  iiiii-l  Mart-  w.rr. 
lir-ir   III". '.III. 

li'J*     t!m-      .I'l.i'- -h'!'      Ui\\    i*;ii  n     (if    !».!« 

I'r.i'«  ■!  S'.i*.  -  •■  ti;-;i  -,-..:  •  ■..■  i,i:.-^-i  -n 
h;.  .i:l:Ti'-  •:  w-i'-.  :»•  '••■  -'iiv  a-.'l 
{•■■r-.-'«  !  •'■.  !  r._'  i'  •  lu  It  !-  Ill  •  *  ■.  Ki'". 
K:.--     :  •  r .      i   »•■  ■     ■  •     !  ■ .     1 1  .. .  I.  , 
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The  Oovemmem  iif  th«*  UnitM  8t»t«s 
hns  Dover  been  able  to  appreciate  the 
fnnx^  of  the  n'ttponn  allt^ppd  in  duppiirt 
of  piich  n'f«*rvat  ii 'DM  and  (*xc^'iiti>*n«. 
When  one  I'owvr  demands  of  an«>tber 
t!i«'  n<<1n»M  fif  alleffetl  wronirti.  ami  t\te 
latttT  entertnins  tin'  idi*a  i»f  arliiinitii>n 
as  the  meant*  of  Bettlinif  thr  qiii'sti^m.  it 
«4'<>ms  imitional  to  inni^t  that  tin'  arbi- 
1  rat  ion  Hhall  In*  a  qiialifi«Hl  and  limit«<l 
one,  throuvrh  appn*heni«ionfi  li*»t.  |ht- 
advt>ntun\  there  roi^rbt  thus  In*  implio 
catinn  that  Fueh  wrtin^rff  bad  U^-n 
cnriimittfHl  bv  int4>ntion.  anil  that  Huch 
implication  would  lie  injurinufl  tn  the' 
honour  of  the  wri»n(r-doin(r(ioriTTiinent. 
(>n  thes«>  iiri.'iniss*'<«  arbitration  may  N* 
the  means  of  iwljutitinsr  immaterial  int*T- 
natinnal  wronini.  but  not  the  matcnnl 
onen  -that  ii*  to  wiy.  if  th«'  ^riPTancv*^ 
1h^  i««<nous  the  two  natiou'i  must  of  n«^- 
cfssity  ifo  to  wiir.  whih*  nritlwr  ilt'-iin-H 
it.  which  Would  lje  an  absunl  om- 
cbision. 

F^ord  Stanley  and  Lonl  Clnn^ndon  ap- 
jn'jir  to  have  sri-n  this.  and.  tlu^n'fore.  to 
iiave  n'ir;ir»h"<l  the  iKirricul.ir  i|ue<iii<in 
with  nion*  <*om'Ct  estiniati«<n  '*f  it*  in- 
cidi>ntj«  than  I^'inl  Itiis^fll.  and  llH«n*- 
ni>'in  !•»  have  adniitteil  »«  thi-ory  i"*'m- 
prehensive  urbitnition  efiiii<«-nni:(r  al! 
(pic»itioni  U'twei^n  the  (to\eriimi*nt«. 

Hut  th"  ('■  >n vent i- III  which,  in  tbi« 
view,  was  ni>i;niiiit4fi  by  the  K«irl  of 
ClaD'ndoii  iind  Mr  Kvvenly  JnhnA  in  did 
nnt  ppive  saTi-ifactiirj'  to  tin*  Si'iiat**  of 
the  rnit«*<l  St.iti's 

It  is  well  known  to  the  (■•ivemnw'nt 
of  (in*at  Hritain  that  the  rn'siilent  and 
the  Senate  of  the  I'liittil  Stn!r««  are  di«- 
tinet  |i.iwers  of  the  ((n%-«>nimeri?.  a«^*- 
i*i.-itfil  in  the  cnticluoioii  I'f  in-;itit-«  ai:«l 
in  thi*  :ip|Hiintmi'nt  of  piihlic  ••fTu^Ti. 
hut  n-'t  iii-{N'nd<*nt  one  on  tip*  oiht  r.  fj«T 
•  <f  iif«^'«oiT\  ent«'rtaiuinif  the  mitii*>  ••pi- 
i.i>'i.  nn  public  i}iii-<itinns.  Knrli  iwt*  on 
apppipnatf  i^iijvii -linns  of  duly  a!;«l  i«f 
lijI.T.aiiil  il.f  S«'n.itr  has  the  Mtmi* a !•••»• 
luff  iHiwiT  III  p  jfct  H  inMtv  as  the  I'ri'. 
*!  ll  nf   ha-*  !••  i,ek'"i !;♦•?■  i'Ih' 

« n"  I- ii.r-**'  1:  1-i  iiiit  ii«-«vs«irily  inrtim- 
U-i:'  i-f!  thi'  i'n-.-«i'|i  lit  tnf\]«r»'s-*appr^.vml 
'■r  d:"»»iipp'VaI  i-f  an  act  of  the  Sfiialt* 

Har  t '  •■  I'd  «iih-Tit  deem*  it  ilue  tn  flit* 
Si-t.aT»-.  t..  l.i»i.*i-lf.  and  to  the  "ubje^-t  to 
dti  Ian-  'ha'  he  i^-ncur^  wiih  tin*  S'lia!^ 
Ill  ilio-ippr  >\  iiiu'  nf  that  i  '••nveiiti-  -ii  Hit 
<wn  p.ir'iialar  r^-a-'Ti*  f>T  tht«  o'n- 
I  l:i-i  f.  ap-  ■«ii»h-n  iif  ly  ;ipfi.-ip*n*  in  :ki« 
■  i---I'i*''.        l;i  addi'i'-n  t  •  lhf«e   k'^Tierd 

Tl     1^     •    ,      }..■    tl.ii.k..    t^H-     pri-V|-|ilf.«    i.f    !ili« 

\  ■■i\'f.*:'  n  wip-  ii..ide<pi:»ri>  In  pn»vii!#" 
i^pirt'i  I.  ?'■  r  the  riiiti-<l  Stati  •  iti  tbf 
n..kniier  aiid  in  the  dtirri<i*  to  which  b# 
oinMtU'r*  the  L'nit4'*i  SlAtr*  r&tillnl  to 
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redress.  Other  and  special  reasons  for 
the  same  conclusion  have  been  explained 
in  a  previous  despatch,  such,  namely,  as 
the  time  and  circumstances  of  the  nego- 
tiation, the  complex  character  of  the 
proposed  arbitration,  its  chance,  agency, 
and  results,  and  its  failure  to  determine 
any  principle,  or  otherwise  to  fix  on  a 
stable  foundation  the  relations  of  the 
two  Grovemments.  The  President  is  not 
yet  prepared  to  prononnoe  on  the  qnes- 
tion  of  the  indemnities  which  he  thinks 
dne  by  Great  Britain  to  individual 
citizens  of  the  United  States  for  the 
destruction  of  their  property  by  rebel 
cruisers  fitted  out  in  the  ports  of  Great 
Britain. 

Nor  is  he  now  prepared  to  speak  of 
the  reparation  which  he  thinks  due  by 
the  British  Grovemment  for  the  larger 
account  of  the  vast  national  ii^juries  it 
has  inflicted  on  the  United  States. 

Nor  does  he  attempt  now  to  measure 
the  relative  effect  of  the  varions  causes 
of  injury,  as  whether  by  untimely  re- 
cognition of  belligerency,  by  suffering 
the  fitting  out  of  rebel  cruisers,  or  by  the 
supply  of  ships,  arms,  and  munitions  of 
war  to  the  Confederates,  or  otherwise, 
in  whatsoever  manner. 

Nor  does  it  fall  within  the  scope  of 
this  despatch  to  discuss  the  important 
changes  in  the  rules  of  public  law,  the 
desirableness  of  which  has  been  demon- 
strated by  the  incidents  of  the  last  few 
years  now  under  consideration ;  and 
which,  in  view  of  the  maritime  promi- 
nence of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  it  would  befit  them  to  mature 
and  propose  to  the  other  States  of 
Christendom. 

All  these  are  subjects  of  future  con- 
sideration which,  when  the  time  for 
action  shall  come,  the  President  will 
consider  with  sincere  and  earnest  desire 
that  all  differences  between  the  two  na- 
tions may  bo  adjusted  amicably  and  com- 
patibly with  the  honour  of  each,  and  to 
the  promotion  of  future  concord  between 
them ;  to  which  end  he  will  spare  no 
efforts  within  the  range  of  his  supreme 
duty  to  the  right  and  interests  of  the 
United  States. 

At  the  present  stage  of  the  contro- 
versy, the  sole  object  of  the  President  is 
to  state  the  position  and  maintain  the 
attitude  of  the  United  States  in  the 
various  relations  and  aspects  of  this 
grave  controverey  with  Great  Britain. 
It  is  the  object  of  this  paper  (which  you 
are  at  liberty  to  read  to  Lord  Clarendon) 
to  state  calmly  and  dispassionately,  witn 
a  more  unreserved  freedom  than  might 
be  used  in  one  addressed  directly  to  the 
Queen's  Government,  what  this  Govem- 
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ment  seriously  considers  the  injuries  it 
has  suffered.  It  is  not  written  in  the 
nature  of  a  claim  ;  for  the  United  States 
now  make  no  demand  against  Her 
Majesty's  Government  on  account  of  the 
iiguries  they  feel  they  have  sustained. 

Although  the  United  States  are  anxious 
for  a  settlement,  on  a  liberal  and  com- 
prehensive basis,  of  all  the  questions 
which  now  interfere  with  the  entirely 
cordial  relations  which  they  desire  to 
exist  between  the  two  Governments, 
they  do  not  now  propose  or  desire  to  set 
any  time  for  this  settlement.  On  the 
contrary,  they  prefer  to  leave  that  ques- 
tion, and  also  the  more  important 
question  of  the  means  and  method  of 
removing  the  causes  of  complaint,  of 
restoring  the  much-desired  relations  of 
perfect  oordiali^,  and  the  prHwptiff-ng 
of  the  probability  of  like  qnertions  in 
the  future,  to  the  oonstderatioii  of  Her 
Mi^esty's  (Government.  They  will,  how- 
ever, be  ready,  whenever  Her  Majesty's 
(Government  shall  think  the  proper  time 
has  come  for  a  renewed  negotiation,  to 
entertain  any  proposition  which  that 
Grovemment  shall  think  proper  to  pre- 
sent, and  to  apply  to  such  propositions 
their  earnest  and  sincere  wi&es  and 
endeavours  for  a  solution  honourable 
and  satisfactory  to  both  countries. 
I  am,  &c., 
(Signed)     Hamilton  Fish. 

(No.  4.) 

Mb.  Motley  to  the  Earl  of  Clabendon. 

Legation  of  the  United  States,  London, 

October  23,  1869. 

My  Lord, — ^In  reference  to  the  con- 
versation which  I  had  with  your  Lord- 
ship on  the  lOtb  of  June  last,  and  to 
the  despatch  from  the  United  States' 
Secretary  of  State,  which  I  had  the 
honour  to  read  to  you  on  the  15th  inst., 
it  may  have  possibly  appeared  that  there 
was  some  inconsistency  between  the 
views  of  the  President  upon  the  subjects 
of  the  recognition  of  the  late  insurgents 
in  the  Southern  States  as  belligerents, 
and  the  destruction  of  American  com- 
merce by  cruisers  of  British  origin  carry- 
ing the  insurgent  fiag,  as  verbally  ex- 
pressed by  me  at  the  interview  in  June, 
and  those  views  as  set  forth  in  the  above- 
mentioned  despatch.  I  think  it  neces- 
sary to  inform  your  Lordship,  therefore, 
that  the  Secretary  of  State,  on  reception 
of  my  despatch  recounting  the  sub- 
stance of  the  conversation  hi  June,  ob- 
served to  me  in  a  despatch  of  the  29th 
of  June  that  it  did  not  seem  that  the 
President's  view  of  the  right  of  every 
Power,  when  a  civil  conflict  has  azisen 
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within  another  State,  to  define  its  own 
relations  and  those  of  its  citizens,  had 
been  conveyed  in  precise  conformity  to 
that  view,  as  the  St'cretary  of  State  de- 
sired to  present  it  to  nie,  and  as  it  doubt- 
less would  have  l)cen  conveyed  by  me 
ha<l  my  communication  been  made  in 
writing. 

I  would,  therefore,  request  your  Ix)rd> 
ship  to  consider  the  despatch  of  the 
United  StatcM'  Secn»tar\'of  State,  which 
I  read  to  vou  on  the  15th  iiist.,  and  a 
copy  of  which  I  have  had  the  honour  of 
sending  to  your  Lonlrthip,  as  containing 
the  exact  and  authoritative  statement 
of  the  Pn'Hiflent'H  views  on  this  subject 
as  laid  down  in  nil  the  instruct i<mfl  given 
under  his  directions  by  the  Secretary'  of 
State. 

I  pray  your  Lordship  to  accept  the 
assurance  of  the  highest  consideration 
with  which 

I  have,  Ac, 
(Signtnl)     John  Lornaop  Motlet. 

(No.  5.) 
Thk  E.\bl  or  Clabenih)n  to  Mb.  Motlet. 

Foreiijn  (ijfice,  yi/vember  5,  1809. 

Sir, —  I  have  the  honour  to  acknow- 
ledge the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the 
23nl  ult.,  re({uesting  that  the  despatch 
fn)m  the  l'nite<l  StattV  SixTetarv  of 
State,  which  vou  n*ad  to  me  on  the  15th 
ult.,  and  of  which  you  have  \toon  go(Ml 
enough  to  furnish  me  with  a  cf^py,  should 
be  considensl  aA  containing  the  exact 
and  authoritative  ntatemcnt  of  thf*  I*re- 
sident's  viewrt,  a<t  liii<l  down  in  the  in- 
stru(*tions  givfn  und«T  his*  dinx'tinn  on 
the  subje<*tii  tn  whif*h  it  n*lateM,  and  1 
have  to  state  to  vou  that  vourc«mimuni- 
cation  shall  re(x>ive  due  attention. 

I  have  at  the  same  tinu>  to  expn*sfl  to 
you  my  regr»*t  at  the  delay  which  has 
occurre<l  in  acknowletlging  the  n^ct-ipt  of 
vour  letter. 

Cl\BEMK)X. 

(X...  r, ) 

The   E.%bl   or  Ci.arem>ox  to   Mb. 
Thok.nton. 

Sir,— Mr.  Motley  i*iiMf«l  u|Min  me  at 
the  F(»nMirn  < >!!!<'«■  on  Friday,  the  Ifith 
of  'K'tnlNT.  and  r»':Ml  to  me  a  ih'-'fwtoh 
fmni  Mr.  Fish  on  tlie  "Alnbiinia"(*lainiP. 

W)i(>n  h«*  hiid  conrludiil  I  luiid  that 
alrlif'iik'h  I  had  not  intcqv>Mil  nny  i>)i- 
•pr\'iiri>in«*.  and  •ihould  not  rht-n.  in  (^'m- 
pliiii.c*'  tilth  thi*  wi«*h  hi*  had  «'xpn-»<Mil. 
enter  intu  aTiy<li-i('u«Mion  <»n  the  piibj*N*t, 
vet  I  h<<iie<l  that  my  iilem>»  would  not 
be  considered  tu  indicmte  that  the  dot*   < 


patch  did  not  sdmit  of  a  complete  reply. 
I  requested  that  be  would  have  the 
goodness  to  give  me  a  copy  of  the 
despatch,  as  I  could  not  undertake  from 
memory  accurately  to  report  tu  my  col- 
leagues the  contents  of  the  long  and  im- 
portant document  he  had  just  rapidly 
read  to  me. 

Mr.  Motley  agreed  to  do  so  if  I  would 
ask  him  for  it  officially,  and  I  Mxxinltngl  j 
addressed  to  him,  the  same  aftemcMD, 
the  letter  of  which  I  enclose  a  copy,  and 
reivive<l  from  him  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  18th  a  copy  of  Mr.  Fish's  despatch, 
of  which  I  miw  alsr>  enclose  too  a  copy. 

This  despatch,  as  you  will  see,  ncspi. 
tulates  at  g]\*at  length  the  canaeaof  dtia- 
satisfaction  which  the  Gorermnent  uf 
the  United  States  considers  itaelf  en- 
titled to  fi>el  with  the  condnd  of  the 
British  CTOvemment  during  the  lateciril 
war ;  but  it  does  not  make  any  proposi- 
tion as  to  the  manner  in  which  that  dis- 
sat  isfatrtion  mav  hi*  removed,  or  offer  aav 
solution  of  the  liifficultv. 

On  tlie  cttntrary,  Mr.  Fish  distinctly 
says  that  the  Prpsident  is  not  yet  pre- 
pared to  pronounce  on  the  qncstioo  of 
the  indemnities  which  he  thinks  doe  by 
CtTvnt  Britain  to  individual  citiaena  of 
the  UnitcKl  States  for  the  destmction  of 
their  property  by  ri'bel  cmisen  fitted 
out  in  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  ;  neither 
is  he  pn*i»an'<l  to  speak  of  the  rrparatiun 
which  he  thinks  is  due  by  the  British 
(fovi>mment  for  the  larger  accoant  of 
the  vast  national  ii^uries  it  has  inflicted 
on  the  Uniteil  States;  neither  do(»s  he 
attempt  now  tt>  measure  the  fvlatin» 
causes  of  injury,  an.  whrther  by  nntimely 
recr Ignition  of  U'lligt^rency.  by  snffennir 
of  the  fitting  out  of  ri*bi*l  croisers.  or  by 
the  supply  of  ships,  arms,  and  mnnitinsis 
of  war  to  the  (*onfe<ierates  or  «itber«rise  ; 
neither  dm^n  it  fall  within  the  scope  of 
his  fleffimtrh  to  dis(*uss  the  important 
chanires  in  the  nil«»s  of  public  Uw.  t}m 
denirablenesN  of  which  has  been  detnoa- 
straterl  by  the  incidents  of  the  last  lev 
yearv  m »w  under  oinsitk^ral  inn.  and  which 
in  view  of  the  mantinie  pnjmineticv  of 
(tn>at  Britain  and  the  Tniled  States,  it 
would  U'tit  them  to  mature  and  pnipose 
t4i  the  other  States  of  ( "hristendom. 

.\11  thcKe  subjfvts  the  Prpsident.  Mr 
Finh  says,  will  be  prrparcd  to  oonaidrr 
hen'nAer.  with  a  sincere  and  cwrarM 
del  in*  that  all  difTerencv^s  between  the 
two  nations  may  be  wljusted  amicmbly 
ami  cvimfkati Illy  with  the  bciacHir  of  earh. 
and  to  tlie  pn>m«ttion  of  future  ciiomnl 
U>twi^*n  tlM'm;  ti»  which  end  be  will 
Mpan*  no  effiirts  within  the  range  of  his 
Hupn'nte  duty  to  the  right 
of  the  I'nited  State*. 
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The  object  of  his  despateh,  Mr.  Fish 
goes  on  to  say,  is  to  state  calmly  and 
dispassionately  what  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  seriously  consider  to 
be  the  injuries  it  has  suffered  ;  it  is  not 
written  in  the  nature  of  a  claim,  for  the 
United  States  now  make  no  demand 
against  Her  Majesty's  Grovemment  on 
account  of  the  iiguries  they  feel  they 
have  sustained.  Although  the  United 
States  are  anzions  for  a  settlement  on  a 
liberal  and  oomprehensiTe  basis  of  all 
the  questions  which  now  interfere  with 
the  entirely  cordial  relations  which  they 
desire  should  exist  between  the  two  Go- 
Yemments,  yet  they  do  not  now  propose 
or  desire  to  fix  any  time  for  this  settle- 
ment. They  prefer  to  leave  that  and 
the  more  important  question  of  the 
means  and  method  of  removing  the 
causes  of  complaint,  of  restoring  the 
much -desired  relations  of  perfect  cor- 
diality ,  and  the  prevention  of  the  xnn>ba- 
bility  of  like  questions  in  fatuie,  to  the 
consideration  of  Her  Majesty's  Govem- 
ment ;  but  they  will  be  ready,  whenever 
Her  Majesty's  Government  shall  think 
the  proper  time  has  come  for  a  renewed 
negotiation,  to  entertain  any  propositions 
wUch  that  Grovemment  shall  think 
proper  to  present,  and  to  apply  to  such 
projKJsitions  their  earnest  and  sincere 
wishes  and  endeavours  for  a  solution 
honourable  and  satisfactory  to  both 
countries. 

I  have  recited  at  length  the  conclud- 
ing passages  of  Mr.  Fish's  despatch  be- 
cause they  express  many  sentiments 
which  Her  Mijeety's  Grovemment  most 
cordially  and  sincerely  reciprocate.  The 
Government  of  Her  Hi^esty  eqnally  with 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
earnestly  desire  that  all  differences  be- 
tween the  two  nations  may  be  adjusted 
aniicably  and  compatibly  with  the  honour 
of  each,  and  that  all  causes  of  future 
difference  between  them  may  be  pre- 
vented ;  and  they  would  heartily  co-ope- 
rate with  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  in  laying  down,  as  between  them- 
selves, and  in  recommending  for  adoption 
by  other  maritime  nations  such  principles 
of  maritime  law  as  might  obviate  the 
recurrence  of  similar  causes  of  difference 
between  them. 

And  it  is  because  they  earnestly  desire 
to  hasten  the  period  at  which  these  im- 
portant objects  may  be  accomplished 
that  Her  Migesty's  GJovemment  have  de- 
termined not  to  follow  Mr.  Fish  through 
the  long  recapitulation  of  the  various 
points  that  have  been  discussed  in  the 
voluminous  correspondence  that  has 
taken  place  between  the  two  Grovem- 
ments  for  several  years. 


Her  Majesty's  Grovemment  had  indeed 
hoped  that  by  the  Convention  which, 
under  the  instructions  of  his  Grovem- 
ment, and  with  their  full  and  deliberate 
concurrence,  Mr.  Beverdy  Johnson  signed 
with  me  on  the  14th  of  January  of  the 
present  year  all  correspondence  between 
the  two  Grovemments  had  been  brought 
to  an  end,  and  that  all  matters  in  dis- 
pute would  be  referred  for  settlement  to 
a  dispassionate  tribonaL  With  a  view 
to  that  result.  Her  Muesty's  Government 
had  in  some  degree  departed  from  their 
deliberate  convictions  and  declared  re- 
solves ;  they  agreed  to  the  mode  of  set- 
tlement proposed  by  the  United  States' 
Grovemment,  which  was  more  than  once 
in  the  course  of  that  negotiation  modi- 
fied to  meet  the  wishes  of  that  Gtovem- 
ment ;  but  they  did  so  willingly,  beoftose 
th^  thought  the  xestonttum  of  a  good 
understanding  between  Great  Bntaln 
and  the  United  States  might  well  be  pur- 
chased by  conoessionskept  within  bounds, 
and  not  inconsistent  with  the  honour  of 
this  country. 

Her  Majesty's  Gbvemment  learnt  with 
deep  concern  that  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  unquestionably  conferred  upon  it 
by  the  Constitution,  repudiated  the  acts 
of  the  Gk)vemment  under  whose  authority 
that  Convention  was  concluded,  and  by 
rejecting  it  had  left  open  the  whole  con- 
troversy between  the  two  countries,  and 
had  indefinitely  prolonged  the  uncer- 
tainty attendant  on  such  a  state  of 
things. 

Her  Majesty's  Government  regret  no 
less  sincerely  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  concurs  with  the  Senate 
in  disapproving  that  treaty;  but  their 
regret  would  in  some  degree  be  dimi- 
nished if  Mr.  Fish  had  been  authorized 
to  indicate  some  other  means  of  ac^nst- 
ing  the  questions  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, which,  as  long  as  they  remain 
open,  cannot  be  favourable  to  a  cordial 
good  understanding  between  them.  This, 
however,  Mr.  Fish  has  not  been  em- 
powered to  do;  but  he  expresses  the 
readiness  of  the  President  to  consider 
any  proposal  emanating  from  this  coun- 
try. It  is  obvious,  however — and  Mr. 
Fish  will  probably  on  reflection  admit — 
that  Her  Mig'esty's  Grovemment  cannot 
make  any  new  proposition  or  run  the 
risk  of  another  unsuccessful  negotiation 
until  they  have  information  more  clear 
than  that  which  is  contained  in  Mr. 
Fish's  despatch  respecting  the  basis  upon 
which  the  Grovemment  of  the  United 
States  would  be  disposed  to  negotiate. 

But  Her  Mi^esty's  Government  ftdly 
agree  with  Mr.  Fish  in  considering  that 
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it  would  be  desirable  to  turn  the  difficul- 
ties which  have  arisen  between  the  two 
Govcrumcnts  to  good  account,  by  making 
the  solution  of  them  subservient  to  the 
adoption,  as  between  themselves  in  the 
first  instance,  of  such  changes  in  the 
rules  of  public  law  as  may  prevent  the 
recurrence  between  nations  that  may 
concur  in  them  of  similar  difficulties 
hereafter. 

You  may  assure  Mr.  Fish  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  will  be  ready  to 
co-operate  with  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  for  so  salutary  a  result, 
which  would  redound  to  the  mutual 
honour  of  both  countries,  and,  if  accepted 
by  other  maritime  nations,  have  an  im- 
portant influence  towards  maintaining 
the  peace  of  the  world. 

You  will  read  this  despatch  to  Mr. 
Fish,  and  give  him  a  copy  of  it  if  he 
should  desiix)  to  have  one. 

I  am,  &c.. 

Clarendon. 

(No.  7.) 

The  Earl  of  Clarendon  to  Mr. 
Thornton. 

Foreign  Office^  Novetnhcr  6,  1869. 

Sir, — With  reference  to  that  passage 
of  Mr.  Fish's  despatch  of  the  25th  of 
September  in  which  ho  says  that  the 
object  of  his  despatch,  which  Mr.  Motley 
is  at  liberty  to  read  to  me,  is  to  state 
calmly  and  dispassionately,  with  a  more 
unreserved  freedom  than  might  be  used 
in  one  addressed  directly  to  the  Queen's 
Government,  what  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  considers  the  injuries 
it  has  suffered,  I  have  to  say  that,  look- 
ing upon  this  despatch  as  not  being  of 
a  strictly  official  character,  and  as  being 
communicated  to  me  personally  rather 
than  as  the  representative  of  the  Queen's 
Government,  I  have  not  thought  it  neces- 
sary, in  my  official  reply  to  the  commu- 
nication made  by  Mr.  Motley,  to  express 
my  dissent  from  those  statements. 

I  desire,  however,  to  place  before  Mr. 
Fish,  in  the  same  manner  as  Mr.  Motley 
was  instructed  to  place  before  me,  some 
observations  that  have  occurred  to  me  to 
make  on  the  statements  in  his  despatch ; 
and  I  accordingly  transmit  to  you  a  paper 
to  that  effect,  which  you  will  read  to  Mr. 
Fish,  giving  him  a  copy  if  he  should 
desire  to  have  one ;  and  you  will  explain 
to  him  the  reasons,  as  stated  in  his  des- 
patch, which  have  induced  me  to  adopt 
this  course. 

I  am,  &c., 
(Signed)        Clarendon. 


Observations  on  Mr.  Fish's  Despatch 
TO  Mb.  Motley  of  the  25th  of 
September,  1869,  eespegtino  the 
Alabama,"  &c.,  Claims. 


« 


1.    The    Queen's    Proclamation     of 
Neutrality. 

Mr.  Fish  recapitulates  the  arguments 
previously  used  by  Mr.  Seward,  as  to  the 
*'  precipitate  recognition  "  of  belligerent 
rights,  which,  ho  says,  "  appears  in  its 
having  been  determined  on  the  6th  of 
May,  four  days  prior  to  the  arrival  in 
London  of  any  official  knowled^  of  the 
President's  proclamation  of  the  19th  of 
April,  1861,"  .  .  .  and  "  signed  on  the 
13th  of  May,  the  very  day  of  the  arrival 
of  Mr.  Adams,  the  new  Ainerican  Minis- 
ter ;  as  if  in  the  particular  aim  of  fore- 
stalling and  preventing  explanations  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States." 

The  facts  are, — 

The  President's  proclamation  of  blods- 
ade  was  published  April  19.  Intelli- 
gence of  its  issue  was  received  by  tele- 
graph (see  the  Times)  on  the  2nd  of 
May. 

It  was  published  in  the  Daily  News 
and  other  papers  on  the  3rd  of  May. 
Mr.  Seward  in  his  despatch  to  Mr.  Adams 
of  the  12th  of  January,  1867,  says  it 
"  reached  London  on  the  3rd  of  May." 

A  copy  was  received  officially  £h>ni  Her 
Mtgesty's  Consul  at  New  York  on  the 
5th ;  another  copy  from  Lord  Lyons  on 
the  10th.  It  was  communicated  offi- 
cially by  Mr.  Dallas  to  Lord  Russell  on 
the  11th,  with  a  copy  of  a  circular  from 
Mr.  Seward  to  the  United  States'  Minis- 
ters abroad,  dated  the  20th  of  April, 
calling  attention  to  it,  and  stating  the 
probability  that  attempts  wonld  be  made 
to  "fit  out  privateers  in  the  ports  of 
England  for  the  purpose  of  aggression 
on  the  commerce  of  the  United  States." 

The  reason  of  the  delay  in  receiving 
the  copy  from  Washington  was  in  itself 
a  proof  of  the  existence  of  civil  war,  aris- 
ing, as  it  did,  from  the  communication 
between  Washington  and  Baltimore  being 
cut  ofifin  consequence  of  the  Confederate 
troops  threatening  the  capitcd. 

"  The  prematureness  of  the  measure  is 
further  shown  by  the  very  tenour  of  the 
proclamation  "  —  "  ^Vhereas  hostilities 
have  unhappily  commenced  between  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica and  certain  States  styling  themselves 
the  Confederate  States  of  America."  Ex- 
ception is  also  taken  to  the  use  of  the 
word  "  contest "  as  distinct  from  "  war." 

It  will  be  seen  on  referring  to  the 
Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  for  in- 
quiring into  the  Neutrality  Laws  (Ap- 
pendix) that  the  form  of  words  used  is 
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taken  from  previous  proclamations — 
"Whereas  hostilities  at  this  time  exist" 
(June  6,  1823)  ;  "Engaged  in  a  con- 
test" (September  30,  1825,  Turkey  and 
Greece)  ;  "  Whereas  hostilities  have  un- 
happily commenced "  (May  13,  1859, 
Austria,  France,  and  Italy).  The  some 
form  was  used  in  the  case  of  Spain  and 
ChiU  (February  6,  1866),  and  Spain  and 
Peru  (March  13, 1866)  j  "  Hostilities  have 
unhappily  commenced"  ^Austria,  Prussia, 
Jtaly,  Germany,  June  27, 1866). 

llie  order  prohibiting  prizes  from  being 
brought  into  British  ports,  for  which  the 
United  States'  Grovemment  thanked  the 
British  Government,  as  being  likely  to 
give  a  death-blow  to  privateering,  speaks 
of  "  observing  the  strictest  neutrality  in 
the  contest  which  appears  to  be  inmii- 
nent"  (June  1,  18G1). 

It  is  remarkable  that,  in  the  case  of 
Turkey  and  Greece,  British  subjects  were 
warned  to  respect  "  the  exercise  of  belli- 
gerent rights."  This  is  omitted  in  the 
United  States'  case,  the  belligerents 
being  spoken  of  as  the  "contending 
parties." 

The  expression  "  States  styling  them- 
selves the  Confederate  States  of  Ame- 
rica "  was  purposely  adopted  to  avoid 
the  recognition  of  their  existence  as  inde- 
pendent States,  and  gave  them  great 
offence. 

The  French  proclamation  of  the  10th 
June  has  "  la  lutto  engagee  eutre  le 
Gouvemement  de  I'Union  et  les  Etats 
qui  pretendent  former  une  Confederation 
particuli^re." 

The  Spanish  proclamation,  which  the 
United  States'  Minister  at  Madrid  (see 
Diplomatic  Correspondence  laid  before 
Congress,  1861,  p.  224)  informed  the 
Spanish  Government "  the  President  had 
read  with  the  greatest  satisfaction," 
issued  on  the  I7th  of  June,  1861,  has 
"  Confederate  States  of  the  South,"  and 
uses  the  term  "  belligerents  "  three  times 
over. 

Mr.  Fish's  despatch  states  that  the 
"  assumed  belligerency  "  was  a  "  fiction," 
the  "  anticipation  of  supposed  bellige- 
rency to  come,  but  which  might  never 
have  come  if  not  thus  anticipated  and 
encouraged  by  the  Queen's  Govern- 
ment." 

What  are  the  facts  ?  A  large  group 
of  States,  containing  a  population  of 
several  millions,  and  comprising  a  com- 
pact geographical  area  enabling  them  to 
act  readily  in  concert,  had  established  a 
de  facto  Government,  with  a  President, 
Congress,  Constitution,  Courts  of  Justice, 
Army,  and  all  the  machinery  of  military 
and  civil  power.  They  possessed  the 
ports  along  upwards  of  2000  miles  of 


coast ;  with  the  exception  of  Forts  Pickens 
and  Munr(M^,  all  the  Federal  posts  and 
forts  had  been  evacuated,  including 
Harper's  Ferry,  the  arsenal  of  the  Poto- 
mac valley.  Fort  Sumter,  the  only  one 
which  had  offered  resistance,  had  fallen 
a  month  previously,  April  13.  The  Con- 
federate troops  were  in  occupation  of 
the  Shenandoah  lines,  and  threatening 
Washington.  The  Confederate  President 
had  declared  war,  and  called  for  a  levy 
of  32,000  troops,  to  which  all  the  seceded 
States  had  responded  promptly.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Federal  President  had 
called  for  75,000  volunteers  on  the  15th 
of  April,  and  for  42,000  more  on  the  3rd 
of  Miaiy,  and  as  &st  as  the  regiments 
could  be  armed  they  were  hurrying  to 
the  defence  of  Washington.  The  con- 
tending armies  were,  indeed,  &ee  to 
face. 

So  much  for  the  hostOitieg  on  land. 
The  operations  at  sea,  in  whidi  Britifl^ 
interests  were  more  directly  a£Eected,  bad 
been  carried  on  with  equsd  vigour.    On 
the  17th  of  April  the  Confederate  Pre- 
sident issued  his  Proclamation  offering 
to  grant  letters  of  marque,  which  was 
followed,  two  days  afterwards,  by  the 
Federal  Proclamation  of  blockade.    At 
the  date  of  the  Queen's  Proclamation  of 
neutrality  both  these  had  been  carried, 
or  were  being  carried,  into  effect.     The 
Federal  Government  had  instituted  the 
blockade  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina, 
which  was  declared  to  be  effective  on  the 
30th  of  April,  and  were  rapidly  despatch- 
ing all  the  merchant  vessels  which  they 
could  procure,  and  which  they  were  able 
to    convert    into    ships-of-war,  to    the 
blockade  of  the  other  ports.    The  "  Grene- 
ral  Parkhill,"  of  Liverpool,  was  captured 
by  the  United  States'  ship  "Niagara" 
while  attempting  to  ran  the  blockade  of 
Charlestown  on  the  12th  of  May;  and 
the  British  vessels  "Hi^a"  and  "  Mon- 
mouth "  warned  off  on  the  same  day. 
Confederate  privateers  were  already  at 
sea.     One  was  captured  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Chesapeake  river  on  the  8th  of  May 
by  the  United   States'   ship  "  Harriet 
Lane."     On  the  15th  the  Federal  barque 
"  Ocean  Eagle,"  of  Rockhead,  Maine,  was 
taken  by  the  Confederate  privateer  "  Cal- 
houn" off  New  Orleans.     At  the  same 
port  Captain   Scmmes  had  already  re- 
ceived his  commission  and  was  engaged 
in  the  outfit  of  the  "  Sumter." 

Could  any  explanations  which  Mr. 
Adams  might  have  had  to  offer  alter 
such  a  state  of  things  as  this  ?  Can  any 
other  name  be  given  to  it  than  that  of 
civil  war? 

It  is  stated  that  there  was  no  &ot  of 
continued  and  flagrant  "hostilities"  to 
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justify  the  action  of  Great   Britain  in 
issuing  a  Proclamation  of  neutrality. 

Mr.  Seward,  writing  at  the  time,  and 
previously  to  the  Queen's  Proclamation 
(May  4),  characterized  the  proceedings 
of  the  Confederates  as  "  open,  flagrant, 
deadly  war,"  and  as  "  civil  war"  ("  Con- 
gress Papers,  1861,"  p.  165),  and  in  a 
comnlnmoation  to  M.  de  Tassara,  the 
Spanish  Minister,  referred  to  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Federal  blockade  as  belli- 
gerent operations  which  would  be  carried 
on  with  due  respect  to  the  rights  of 
neutrals. 

Judge  Betts,  in  the  case  of  the  "  Hia- 
watha," &c.,  said,  "  I  consider  that  the 
outbreak  in  particular  States,  as  also  in 
the  Confederated  States,  was  an  open  and 
flagrant  civil  war." 

It  was  also  judicially  decided  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in 
the  case  of  the  "Amy  Warwick"  and 
other  prizes,  that  "  the  Proclamation  of 
blockade  is  itself  official  and  conclusive 
evidence  that  a  state  of  war  exiisted 
which  demanded  and  authorized  such  a 
measure."  Moreover,  the  joint  resolu- 
tion of  Congress  in  July,  1861,  approving 
and  confirming  the  acts  of  the  President 
("  North  America,  No.  1,  1862,"  p.  57), 
commences,  "  Whereas,  since  the  ad- 
journment of  Congress  on  the  4th  of 
March  last,  a  formidable  insurrection  in 
certain  States  of  this  Union  has  arrayed 
itself  in  armed  hostility ;"  and  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  22nd  of  July,  1861,  speaks  of  the 
"  present  deplorable  civil  war,"  and  of 
"this  war." 

The  date  at  which  the  civil  war  actively 
commenced  has,  therefore,  been  fixed  by 
the  published  despatches  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  by  proceedings  in  Con- 
gress, by  the  formal  judgment  of  the 
United  States'  Prize  Courts,  as  well  as 
by  the  universal  assent  of  all  the  neutral 
Powers  concerned ;  but  it  is  urged  that, 
nevertheless,  there  was  no  necessity  for 
Great  Britain  to  take  notice  of  it,  as  no 
ship  of  the  insurgents  had  appeared  in 
British  ports,  no  collision  occurred  at 
sea,  nor  did  the  nearness  of  Great  Britain 
to  the  seat  of  hostilities  compel  her 
to  act. 

With  regard  to  the  latter  point,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  one  nation  can  be 
much  nearer  to  another  than  England  to 
the  United  States,  seeing  that  the  British 
dominions  touch  the  United  States  on  two 
sides,  while  the  British  islands  of  New 
Providence,  &c.,  lie  immediately  in  front. 
As  to  a  collision  at  sea,  it  was  apparent 
that  British  commerce  must  be  interfered 
with  the  moment  the  blockade  came  into 
operation,  as  indeed  was  the  case,  several 


British  vessels  having  been  captured  be- 
fore there  was  time  for  the  intelligence  of 
the  Proclamation  of  Neutrality  to  reach 
America.  As  to  the  arrival  of  Con- 
federate ships  in  British  ports,  such 
ships  were  afloat  and  might  at  any  time 
be  expected.  As  Mr.  Dana,  in  the  notes 
to  the  eighth  edition  of  "  Wheat  on,"  ex- 
presses it  (p.  35),  "  it  is  not  fit  that  cases 
should  be  left  to  be  decided  as  they  may 
arise  by  private  citizens  or  naval  or 
judicial  officers,  at  home  or  abroad,  by 
sea  or  land." 

The  British  Grovemment  were  com- 
pelled to  take  action  of  some  sort ;  was 
that  action  really  unfriendly  ?  Was.  it 
intended  to  be  unfriendly  ? 

No  one  who  recollects  what  actually 
passed,  or  will  consult  "  Hansard,*'  can 
8upx)ose  that  the  Proclamation  was  in- 
tended to  be  unfriendly.  On  the  con- 
trary, as  was  stated  by  Mr.  Forster  in 
his  speech  at  Bradford,  it  was  absolutely 
pressed  upon  the  Grovemment  by  the 
friends  of  the  Northern  States,  who  were 
afraid  lest  Confederate  privateers  should 
be  fitted  out  in  British  ports. 

Nor  was  its  immediate  result  injurious 
to  the  Federal  States.  Far  from  being 
so,  it  legitimatized  the  captures  of  the 
blockading  squadron,  and,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Prize  Court,  "estopped" 
the  British  merchants,  whose  vessels  were 
seized,  from  making  reclamation. 

While  the  intelligence  of  the  issue  of 
the  Queen's  Proclamation  was  still  fr«sh, 
and  almost  inmiediately  after  hearing  of 
the  French  and  Spanish  Proclamations 
of  Neutrality,  the  President,  in  his  Mes- 
sage of  the  4th  of  July,  1861,  stated  that 
he  was  "happy  to  say  that  the  sove- 
reignty and  rights  of  the  United  States 
are  now  practically  respoeted  by  foreign 
Powers,  and  a  general  sympathy  with 
the  country  is  manifested  throughout  the 
world." 

Does  any  one  really  believe  that  the 
Queen's  Proclamation  in  the  very  least 
influenced  the  movements  of  the  Con- 
federate armies  P  All  the  preparations 
for  war  had  been  made  long  before, 
munitions  collected,  troops  levied,  and 
generals  appointed.  The  proclamation 
reached  America  at  the  end  of  May,  by 
which  time  the  Confederates  had  taken 
up  their  position  on  the  Upper  Potomac, 
and  the  Federals  had  occupied  Alexan- 
dria, in  Virginia,  with  a  force  of  13,000 
men  (May  24). 

The  armies  on  both  sides  were  in 
motion ;  skirmishes  were  daily  occurring ; 
engagements  took  place  at  Little  Bethel 
on  the  10th  of  June,  at  Carthage,  Mis- 
souri, on  the  6th  of  July,  and  at  Centie- 
ville  on  the  18th,  followed  by  the  great 
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battle  of  Manassas  Junction  on  the  2l8t. 
Can  any  one  suppose  that  if  the  Procla- 
mation had  not  been  issued  that  battle 
would  not  have  been  fought  ? 

The  charge  of  premature  recognition 
on  examination  reduces  itself  to  this, 
that  the  Proclamation  ought  not  to  have 
been  issued  tmtil  Mr.  Adams  arrived,  or 
until  some  event  called  for  it.  Against 
this  is  to  be  set  the  fact  that  the  I^ocla- 
mation  was  considered  by  some  friends 
of  the  Northern  States  as  a  step  taken 
in  their  interests,  and  that  it  was  further 
pressed  upon  the  Gk>vermnent  by  Mr. 
Dallas's  communication  of  Mr.  Seward's 
circular.  Moreover,  Confederate  priva- 
teers were  at  sea,  and  British  vessels 
being  made  prizes  by  the  Federal  block- 
ading fleet. 

Besides  the  assertion  of  the  premature 
recognition  of  belligerent  rights,  the  de- 
spatch states  that  maritime  enterprises 
in  the  ports  of  Great  Britain,  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  piratical, 
were,  "  by  virtue  of  the  Proclamation," 
rendered  lawful, ''  and  thus  Great  Britain 
became,  and  to  the  end  continued  to  be, 
the  arsenal,  the  navy-yard,  and  the  trea- 
sury of  the  insurgent  Confederacy." 

Mr.  Fish,  in  a  preceding  passage,  ad- 
mits that  national  belligerency  is  "  an 
existing  fact,"  and  he  might  have  added 
that  it  exists  independently  of  any  official 
proclamation  of  neutral  Powers,  as  is 
shown  by  the  records  of  the  American 
Prize  Courts,  which  continually  recog- 
nize the  belligerency  of  the  South  Ame- 
rican States;  although,  as  Mr.  Seward 
stated  in  one  of  his  despatches,  the 
United  States  have  never  issued  a  Pro- 
clamation of  Neutrality  except  in  the 
case  of  France  and  England  in  1793. 
This  was  proved  in  the  civil  war  by  the 
reception  at  Cura^oa  of  the  Confederate 
vessel "  Sumter  "  as  a  belligerent  cruiser, 
though  the  Netherlands  had  issued  no 
Proclamation  of  Neutrality.  It  was  this 
recognition  of  the  "  Sumter,"  after  her 
departure  from  New  Orleans  (July  6, 
1661),  at  Cura^oa,  and  at  Cienfuegos, 
which  first  practically  accorded  maritime 
belligerent  rights  to  the  Confederates,  a 
fact  which  is  overlooked  when  it  is  alleged 
that  Confederate  "  belligerency,  so  far  as 
it  was  maritime,"  proceeded  "  from  the 
ports  of  Great  Britain  and  her  depen- 
dencies alone." 

Indeed,  it  is  not  g^ing  too  far  to  say 
that  the  Confederates  derived  no  direct 
benefit  item  the  Proclamation.  Their 
belligerency  depended  upon  the  feet  (a 
fact  which,  when  we  are  told  that  the 
civil  war  left  behind  it  two  millions  and 
a  half  of  dead  and  maimed,  is,  unfortu- 
nately, indisputable)    that    they    were 


waging  civil  war.  If  there  had  been  no 
Proclamation,  the  fact  would  have  re- 
mained the  same,  and  belligerency  would 
have  had  to  be  recognized  either  on  be- 
half of  the  Northern  States,  by  admit- 
ting the  validity  of  captures  on  the  high 
seas  for  the  carriage  of  contraband  or 
breach  of  blockade,  or  on  the  arrival  of 
the  *^  Sumter,"  or  some  similar  vessel,  in 
a  British  port. 

In  no  case  can  it  be  really  supposed 
that  the  recog^tion  of  belligerency, 
which,  unless  neutral  nations  abandoned 
their  neutrality  and  took  an  active  part 
in  the  contest,  was  inevitable,  materially 
influenced  the  fortunes  of  such  a  fearful 
and  protracted  civil  war. 

At  all  events,  if  it  did,  the  Confede- 
rates never  acknowledged  it ;  the  xeoQg- 
nition  of  belligerency  they  reflarded  (as 
indeed  was  the  oase)  as  a  i^^t  whidi 
oould  not  be  denied  to  them.  What 
they  sought  was  not  the  mere  technical  - 
title  of  "belligerents,"  but  a  recognition 
of  independence ;  and  when  they  found 
that  it  was  hopeless  to  expect  England 
to  accord  it,  they  cut  off  all  intercourse 
with  this  country,  ezjwlled  Her  Mi^ty*s 
Consuls  from  their  towns,  and  did  every 
thing  in  their  power  to  show  the  sense 
which  they  entertained  of  the  injury 
which  they  believed  had  been  inflicted 
upon  them.  The  result  being  that  while 
one  side  has  blamed  us  for  doing  too 
much,  the  other  side  has  blamed  us  for 
doing  too  little,  and  thus  an  assumption 
of  neutrality  has  been  regarded  both  by 
North  and  South  as  an  attitude  of  hos- 
tility. 

Ab  to  the  Queen's  Proclamation  ren- 
dering lawful  the  despatch  of  the  "  Ala- 
bama," "  Shenandoah,"  and  "  Georgia  " 
from  British  ports,  to  which  it  is  to  be 
presumed  the  expression  "  maritime  en- 
terprises "  refers,  it  is  to  be  remarked 
that  it  is  exactly  against  such  enterprises 
that  the  Proclamation  reciting  the  terms 
of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  was  in- 
tended to  warn  British  subjects.  Instead 
of  rendering  them  lawful  it  rendered 
them  additionally  unlawful,  by  giving 
notice  of  their  illegality. 

There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  show- 
ing by  precedents  from  American  Prize 
Courts  that  no  proclamation  of  neutrality 
is  required  to  confer  belligerent  rights 
on  vessels  commissioned  by  a  d«  facto 
Government. 

It  is  admitted  that  at  the  time  these 
"enterprises  "  were  undertaken  "  hostili- 
ties "  in  America  were  being  prosecuted 
"on  a  scale  of  gigantic  magnitude." 
After,  therefore,  the  "Alabama"  es- 
caped, on  the  29th  of  July,  1862,  she 
became,  by  virtue  of  her  Confederate 
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conimissiou,  uudoubtodly  a  belligerent 
cruiser,  inxjspective  of  any  acknowledg- 
ment of  belligerency  by  Great  Britain, 
and  waa  received  accordingly  by  the 
French  authorities  at  Martinique,  where 
she  first  touched  after  leaving  Liverpool. 

A  pirate  is  Iwstw  humayii  generis,  one 
owing  obedience  to  no  authority.  If  the 
"Alabama"  had  been  really  a  pirate 
depredating  on  American  commerce,  it 
would  have  been  the  duty  of  the  French 
to  seize  her  and  execute  justice  on  her 
commander  and  crew,  a  pirate  being 
triable  wheresoever  found. 

Judge  Nelson,  in  the  case  of  the  Con- 
federate privateer  "  Savannah,"  ruled 
that  though  Confederate  privateers  were 
pirates  quoad  American  jurisdiction,  they 
were  not  pirates  jure  gentium,  and,  in  the 
case  of  the  "  Golden  Rocket,"  in  which 
the  owner  brought  an  action  in  an  Ame- 
rican Court  against  an  insurance  com- 
pany for  the  capture  of  his  ship  by  the 
"Florida,"  he  being  insured  against 
piracy  but  not  against  war  risk,  it  was 
decided  that  captures  by  Confederate 
cruisers  were  not  "piracy"  within  the 
usual  meaning  of  the  word,  and  that  the 
company  \%^s  not  liable. 

The  American  Courts  having  thus 
conclusively  dealt  with  the  matter  it  is 
unnecessary  to  pursue  the  subject  fur- 
ther. What  is  probably  meant  is,  that 
if  the  Confederates  had  not  possessed  a 
d^  facto  Government,  and  had  not  been 
belligerents  in  the  sense  of  waging 
public  war,  vessels  under  their  Com- 
mission would  have  been  mere  roving 
adventurers,  pursuing  merchantmen  for 
the  sake  of  private  plunder — in  short, 
pirates ;  but  by  the  admission  that 
"hostilities"  (the  very  word  to  which 
exception  is  taken  in  the  Neutrality 
Proclamation)  were  being  prosecuted  on 
a  great  scale,  the  only  ground  on  which 
such  a  supposition  could  rest  is  cut 
away. 

II.    The    Despatch    of    Confederate 
Cruisers  from  British  Ports. 

Any  one  who  read  the  despatch  with- 
out any  previous  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject might  suppose  from  the  language 
used  that  fleets  of  privateers  had  been 
despatched  from  British  ports  with  the 
connivance,  if  not  the  direct  support, 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government : — 

"  Great  Britain  ....  permitted  armed 
cruisers  to  be  fitted  out,"  &c. 

"The  Queen's  Government  .... 
suffered  ship  after  ship  to  be  con- 
structed in  its  ports  to  wage  war  on  the 
United  States." 

"  Many  ships  ....  were,  with  osten- 
tatious publicity,  being  constructed." 


« 


Permission  or  negligence  'which  en- 
abled Confederate  croisers  from  her 
ports  to  prey,"  Ac. 

"  Great  Britain  alone  had  founded  on 
that  recognition  a  systematic  maritime 
war."     ....  "A  virtual  act  of  war." 

"  Suffering  the  fitting  out  of  rebel 
cruisers." 

The  fact  being  that  only  one  vessel, 
of  whose  probable  intended  belligerent 
character  the  British  Government  had 
any  evidence,  escaped — viz.  the  "  Ala- 
bama." 

The  "  Shenandoah "  was  a  merchant 
ship  employed  in  the  India  trade  under 
the  name  of  the  "  Sea  King."  Her  con- 
version into  a  Confederate  cruiser  was 
not  heard  of  until  more  than  a  month 
after  she  had  left  England. 

The  "Georgia,"  or  "Japan,"  waa 
actually  reported  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
surveyor,  who  had  no  idea  of  her  destina- 
tion, to  be  built  as  a  merchant  ship,  and 
to  be  rather  crank.  Nothing  was  known 
of  her  proceedings  until  she  had  taken 
her  arms  and  crew  on  board  in  Morlaix 
Bay,  and  reached  Cherbourg.  Her  real 
point  of  departure,  as  a  cruiser,  waa 
France,  and  not  England. 

The  "  Florida"  was  detained  at  Nassau 
on  suspicion,  but  discharged  by  the  local 
Admiralty  Court,  there  being  no  evi- 
dence of  her  being  any  thing  but  a  block- 
ade-runner. She  was  fitted  oat  as  a 
ship-of-war  at  Mobile. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  British  Go- 
vernment prevented  the  outfit  of  the 
"Rappahannock,"  prosecuted  and  de- 
tained the  "Alexandra,"  seized  the 
"Liverpool"  rams,  and  stopped  the  "  Pam- 
pero," besides  investigating  carefully 
every  case  of  suspected  outfit  brought 
forward  by  Mr.  Adams,  and  he  com- 
plained of  nineteen,  as  well  as  every  case 
which  could  be  discovered  independently. 
Among  other  things,  taking  charge  of 
Captain  Osbom's  Anglo-Chinese  flotilla, 
which,  it  was  apprehended,  might  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  Confederates,  at  a 
cost  to  this  country  of  100,0002. 

That  any  sea-going  steamer  can  bo 
converted  into  a  cruiser  by  strengthen- 
ing her  bulkheads  and  arming  her, 
which  can  be  done  at  sea  as  well  as  on 
shore,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the 
most  efficient  blockading  vessels  in  the 
Federal  navy  were  converted  blockade - 
runners. 

The  "  Alabama."— Mr.  Fish  speaks  of 
the  neglect  of  the  officers  of  the  British 
Government  to  detain  Confederate 
cruisers,  and  especially  the  "  Alabama.' ' 
There  was  no  neglect  to  detain  the 
"Shenandoah"  or  "Georgia,"  for  the 
reason  that  neither  the  Goyermnent  nor 
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its  officers  knew  they  were  being  in- 
tended for  the  Confederate  sei'vico.  In- 
deed, it  has  never  been  proved  that  the 
persons  who  sold  those  vessels  knew  it. 
Probably  they  did,  but  a  case  might 
very  readily  arise  in  which  the  vendors 
might  be  really  ignorant.  The  Ameri- 
can Government  oould  not  have  ex- 
pected the  English  reyenue  officers  to 
prevent  every  large  steamer  leaving 
England  in  baUast. 

With  regard  to  the  "  Alabama,"  it  is  as- 
sumed "  that  the  negligence  of  the  officers 
of  the  British  Government  was  gross  and 
inexcusable,  and  such  as  indisputably  to 
devolve  on  that  Government  full  respon- 
sibility for  all  the  depredations  com- 
mitted by  her.  Indeed,  this  conclusion 
seems  in  effect  to  be  conceded  in  Groat 
Britain.  At  all  events,  the  United 
States  conceive  that  the  proofs  of  re- 
sponsible negligence  in  this  matter  are 
so  clear  that  no  room  remains  for  debate 
on  that  point;  and  it  should  be  taken 
for  granted  in  all  fdtnre  negotiations 
with  Great  Britain.'* 

By  a  petitio  ^principiif  the  whole  argu- 
ment is  thus  assumed  to  be  in  favour  of 
the  United  States. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  "Ala- 
bama '*  might,  if  she  had  not  escaped  at 
the  moment  when  the  case  against  her 
appeared  to  be  legally  established,  have 
been  seized  and  tried  under  the  Foreign 
Enlistment  Act,  though  the  result,  look- 
ing to  what  occurred  in  the  case  of  the 
"Alexandra,"  might  have  been  doubtful. 

This,  however,  is  a  very  different  thing 
firom  admitting  that  her  sale  to  the  Con- 
federates was  a  violation  of  British  neu- 
trality for  which  the  nation  is  respon- 
sible. This  was  the  first  instance  which 
occurred  of  the  sale  of  a  ship  under  such 
circumstances,  and  the  British  Govern- 
ment had,  in  fact,  no  suspicion  of  what 
was  going  to  be  done  in  the  matter,  no 
information  having  been  received  of  an 
intention  to  take  out  her  arms  and  crew 
in  a  separate  vessel. 

Judge  Story,  in  the  well-known  case, 
"  Santissima  Trinidad  and  St.  Ander," 
laid  it  down  as  indisputable  that  "  there 
is  nothing  in  our  laws,  or  in  the  laws  of 
nations,  that  forbids  our  citizens  from 
sending  armed  vessels,  as  well  as  muni- 
tions of  war,  to  foreign  ports  for  sale. 
It  is  a  commercial  venture,  which  no 
nation  is  bound  to  prohibit,  and  which 
only  exposes  the  persons  engaged  in  it 
to  the  penalty  of  confiscation."  » 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  when 
Mr.  Fish  claims  compensation  for  all 
her  depredations,  he  should  not  over- 
look the  fact  of  the  negligence  shown 
by  the  Federal  navy  in  twice  letting 


her  escape  from  them: — -first,  when  Mr. 
Adams  urged  the  captain  of  the  Federal 
ship,  which  at  his  instance  had  gone  to 
Holyhead  to  look  after  her,  to  pursue 
her,  when  the  captain  I'efuscd,  and  went 
off  to  his  station  at  Gibraltar  instead — 
a  proceeding  at  which  Mr.  Adams  ex- 
pressed the  greatest  indignation  (see 
"Congress  Papers,  1862,"  p.  159); 
and,  secondly,  when  the  United  States' 
ship  "  San  Jacinto  "  blockaded  her  in  the 
French  port  of  St.  Pierre,  Martinique, 
and  then  suffered  her  to  slip  away  at 
night  from  under  her  bows. 

III.  Supplies  furnished  to  the  Con- 

PEDERATES  BT  BRITISH    SUBJECTS. 

Mr.  Fish  states  that  the  Confederates 
had  no  ships,  no  mechanical  appliances, 
no  open  seaportSy  Ac,  and  imptuM  that 
the  maritime  foroe  of  the  Canfedemtes 
was  entirel J  dflotiTed  from  England. 

The  "Sumter,"  "NashvSle,"  and 
''Florida,"  however,  all  sailed  from 
Confederate  ports  in  which  they  were 
armed  and  fitted  out,  besides  a  variety 
of  small  coasting  privateers,  such  as  the 
"  Talahassee,"  whoso  captures  form  a 
considerable  item  in  the  list  of  Federal 
maritime  losses  lately  presented  to  Con- 
gress. 

"  On  the  land  it  was  in  like  manner 
the  munitions  of  war  and  the  wealth 
drawn  by  the  insurgents  from  Great 
Britain  which  enabled  them  to  with- 
stand, year  after  year,  the  arms  of  the 
United  States." 

K,  as  Mr.  Fish  states,  the  Confede- 
rates had  no  open  seaports,  how  did 
these  munitions  and  arms  reach  them  ? 

Either  the  blockade  was  inefficient,  in 
which  case  it  was  illegal,  and  neutral 
nations  were  not  bound  to  respect  it,  or 
it  was  efficient,  as  it  was  reoognized  by 
Great  Britain  to  be,  and  the  supply  of 
arms,  &o.,  was  hazardous  and  uncertain. 

There  is  no  doctrine  more  clearly 
settled  than  that  neutral  nations  are 
not  responsible  for  the  supplies  of  con- 
traband sent  through  a  blockade  by 
their  subjects.  Indeed,  the  very  exist- 
ence of  a  blockade  implies  this,  for  if  it 
were  the  duty  of  neutrals  to  prevent 
the  shipment  of  supplies  to  belligerents, 
why  should  there  be  a  blockade  at  all  ? 
Each  side  would  claim  compensation  for 
the  assistance  rendered  to  the  other, 
and  neutrality  would  become  impossible. 

If  once  it  be  conceded  that  blockade- 
running  is  an  offance  against  neutrality 
in  a  civil  war,  the  precedent  would  not 
fail  to  be  invoked  in  all  wars  by  which- 
ever belligerent  considered  himself  most 
aggrieved.  Instead  of  establishing  a 
principle  in  the  interests  of  fatore  peace. 
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this  would  lead  to  endless  oomplications 
and  claims  and  counter-claims  which 
would  make  the  end  of  one  war  the  sure 
beginning  of  another. 

The  question  of  the  action  of  the 
Dutch  in  the  War  of  Independence  can- 
not  be  dealt  with  without  a  review  of 
the  history  of  the  period,  for  which  this 
memorandum  does  not  afford  space.  An 
account  of  the  proceedings  at  St.  Eu- 
stache,  and  subsequent  discussions  with 
the  Dutch  Government,  will  be  found  in 
De  Marten's  "  Nouvelles  Causes  Cel^bres 
du  Droit  des  Gens." 

As  to  the  supplies  sent  through  the 
blockade  having  been  organized  by  Con- 
federate  agents  in  England,  the  example 
was  set  them  by  the  bureau  established 
by  Franklin  at  Paris  for  the  assistance 
of  the  American  Provinces. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  notorious  that 
the  Federal  troops  were  plentifully  pro- 
vided with  arms  and  munitions  from 
this  country. 

Her  Majesty's  Government  have  yet 
to  learn  that  it  has  been  held  in  inter- 
national discussions  that  individuals  are 
precluded  from  supplying  belligerents 
with  munitions  of  war. 

IV.    Indieect     Injury    to    Ameeican 
Commerce. 

"  Indirectly,  the  effect  was  to  increase 
the  rate  of  insurance  in  the  United 
States,  to  diminish  exports  and  imports, 
and  otherwise  obstruct  domestic  industry 
and  production,  and  to  take  away  from 
the  United  States  its  immense  foreign 
commerce  and  to  transfer  this  to  the 
merchant  vessels  of  Great  Britain." 

Mr.  Fish  proceeds  to  quot«  figures, 
showing  the  decrease  in  American  ton- 
nage between  1860  and  1866. 

This  allegation  of  national,  indirect, 
or  constructive  claims  was  first  brought 
forward  officially  by  Mr.  Roverdy  John- 
son, in  his  attempt  to  renew  negotiations 
on  the  Claims  Convention  in  March  last 
("North  America,  No.  1,  1869,"  p.  46). 

Mr.  Thornton  has  shown  the  difficulty 
there  would  be  in  computing  the  amount 
of  claim,  even  if  it  were  acknowledged 
("North  America,  No.  1,  1869,"  p.  53), 
in  a  despatch  in  which  he  mentions  the 
continual  decrease  of  American  tonnage. 

This  is  partly,  no  doubt,  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  disturbance  of  conmiercial  rela- 
tions consequent  on  a  long  war,  partly 
to  the  fact  that  many  vessels  were  nomi- 
nally transferred  to  British  owners  dur- 
ing the  war  to  escape  capture.  Sir  E. 
Hornby,  in  a  recent  report,  states  that 
this  was  a  constant  practice  in  China. 

Is  not,  however,  a  good  deal  of  it 
to  be  attributed  to  the  high  American 


tariff,  which  makes  the  oonstraction  of 
vessels  in  American  ports  more  expen- 
sive than  ship-building  in  England,  and 
has  thereby  thrown  so  large  a  propor- 
tion  of  the  carrying  trade  into  English 
hands? 

There  must  be  some  such  cause  for  it, 
or  otherwise  American  shipping  wonld 
have  recovered  its  position  since  the  war 
instead  of  continuing  to  fall  off. 

"Neither  in  the  events  which  pre* 
ceded  that  war"  (of  1812)  "nor  in  the 
events  of  the  war  itself,  did  the  United 
States  suffer  more,"  &c. 

No  one  can  now  wish  to  recall  to  recol- 
lection the  particular  events  of  that  'war ; 
it  would  be  much  better  for  the  two 
nations  to  congratulate  themselves  that 
one  of  the  principal  causes  of  it,  the 
nationality  dispute,  has,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
been  set  at  rest  finally  by  Lord  Stanley's 
protocol. 

V. 

The  despatch,  in  conclusion,  refers 
"to  important  changes  in  the  mles  of 
public  law,"  the  desirableness  of  which 
has  been  demonstrated,  but  does  not 
say  what  are  the  changes  to  which  he 
alludes. 

This  is  in  the  spirit  of  the  proposal 
made  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  in 
December,  1865  ("  North  America,  No.  1, 
1866,"  p.  164)  :— 

"  I,  however,  asked  Mr.  Adams  w^hether 
it  would  not  be  both  useful  and  practical 
to  let  bygones  be  bygones,  to  forget  the 
past,  and  turn  the  lessons  of  experience 
to  account  for  the  future.  England  and 
the  United  States,  I  said,  had  each  be- 
come aware  of  the  defects  that  existed  in 
international  law,  and  I  thought  it  wonld 
greatly  redound  to  the  honour  of  the  two 
principal  maritime  nations  of  the  world 
to  attempt  the  improvements  in  that 
code  which  had  been  proved  to  be  neces- 
sary. It  was  possible,  I  added,  that  the 
wounds  inflicted  by  the  war  w^ere  still 
too  recent,  and  that  the  ill-will  towards 
••^England  was  still  too  rife,  to  render  such 
an  undertaking  practicable  at  the  pre- 
sent moment;  but  it  was  one  which 
ought  to  be  borne  in  mind,  and  that  was 
earnestly  desired  by  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment as  a  means  of  promoting  peace 
and  abating  the  horrors  of  war,  and  a 
work,  therefore,  which  would  be  worthy 
of  the  civilization  of  our  age,  and  which 
would  entitle  the  Governments  which 
achieved  it  to  the  gratitude  of  mankind." 

It  is  not  necessary  in  this  memorandum 
to  dwell  on  the  alleged  efficiency  of  the 
American  as  oompa^red  to  the  English 
Foreign  Enlistment  Act'.  The  failnre  of 
the  American  Act  in   the  Portngnese 
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oases,  in  the  repeated  filibnsteriDff  expe- 
ditions of  Walker  against  Centnu  Ame- 
rica, and  the  acqnittal  under  it  of  Lopei, 
the  invader  of  Cuba,  are  proofs  that  its 
action  cannot  always  be  relied  upon ; 
and  this  is  further  corroborated  by  the 
difficulties  now  being  experienced  in  deal- 
ing with  the  **  Hornet/'  at  Wilmington. 
Although,  as  Mr.  Fish  says,  there  have 
been  prosecutions  under  it,  it  is  believed 
that  from  the  trial  of  Gideon  Henfield  in 
1793  to  the  present  day  there  has  never 
been  a  criminal  conviction.  The  only 
result  of  the  proceedings  in  rem  has  been 
to  restore  prizes,  never  to  punish  priva- 
teering ;  and  the  effect  of  the  bonds  which 
the  Act  provides  may  be  taken,  that  the 
owners  of  a  vessel  ^all  not  themselves 
employ  her  in  a  belligerent  service,  and 
which  has,  it  is  believed,  never  been 
practically  enforced,  is,  as  Mr.  Bemis,  of 
Boston,  points  out  in  his  volume  on 
American  neutralitv,  to  add  so  much  to 
the  price  of  the  vessel. 

With  regard  to  the  claims  for  "  vast 
national  injuries,"  it  may  be  as  well  to 
observe  that  Professor  Wolsey,  the  emi- 
nent American  jurist,  has  repudiated 
them  as  untenable,  while  the  strongest 
arguments  in  favour  of  the  recognition  of 
Confederate  belligerency  are  to  be  found 
in  the  notes  to  Mr.  Dana's  eighth  edition 


of  "Wheaton;"  and  Mr.  Lawrence  (the 
editor  of  the  second  annotated  edition  of 
"  Wheaton' ') ,  in  a  recent  speech  at  Bristol , 
stated  that  "  as  &r  as  respects  the  com- 
plaint founded  on  the  recognition  of  the 
belligerent  rights  of  the  Confederates,  I 
cannot  use  too  strong  language  in  pro- 
nouncing its  utter  baseless  character. 
No  tyro  in  international  law  is  ignorant 
that  belligerency  is  a  simple  question  of 
&ct.  With  the  late  Sir  Comewall  Lewis, 
we  may  ask,  if  the  array  of  a  million  of 
men  on  each  side  does  not  constitute 
belligerency,  what  is  belligerency  ?  But 
what  was  the  proclamation  of  the  Presi- 
dent, followed  up  by  the  condemnation 
of  your  ships  and  cargoes  for  a  violation 
of  the  blockade  which  is  established,  but 
a  recognition  of  a  state  of  war  ?  At  this 
moment  the  United  States,  in  claiming 
the  property  of  the  late  Confederate  Go- 
vernment, place  before  your  tribunals 
their  title  on  the  fact  of  their  being  the 
successors  of  a  de  facto  Government.  I 
repeat  that,  however  valid  our  claims 
may  be  against  you  on  other  grounds,  * 
there  is  not  the  slightest  pretext  for  any 
claim  against  you  based  on  the  public 
admission  of  a  notorious  fact,  the  exist- 
ence of  which  has  been  recognized  by 
every  department  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment." 
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PROMOTIONS  AND  APPOINTMENTS. 


Jan.  1.  Sir  James  Fergusson,  Bart., 
to  be  Governor  and  Commander-in«Cliief 
of  the  Colony  of  South  Australia  and 
its  dependencies  ;  Charles  Du  Cane,  Esq., 
to  be  Grovernor  and  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  Colony  of  Tasmania  and  its  de- 
pendencies; and  William  Hales  Franklyn, 
Esq.,  to  be  Civil  Commissioner  and  Col- 
lector of  Taxes  for  the  Seychelles 
Islands. 

Sir  George  Markham  Giffard,  Knight, 
a  Vice- Chancellor,  to  be  a  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Appeal  in  Chancery,  in  the 
room  of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  William  Page 
Wood,  Knight  (now  Lord  Hatherley), 
resigned. 

—  6.  The  dignity  of  a  Baronet  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  granted  nnto  the  Bight  Hon. 
Maziere  Brady,  of  Hazelbrook,  in  the 
county  of  Dublin,  and  the  heirs  male  of 
his  body  lawfully  begotten. 

—  12.  The  Hon.  Frederick  John  Bruce 
to  be  Page  of  Honour  to  Her  Majesty, 
vice  the  Hon.  Spencer  Frederick  Jocelyn, 
resigned. 

—  14.  The  Most  Noble  Henry  Fitz- 
Alan,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  took  the  oath  of 
Earl  Marshal. 

Robert  Ogilvie,Esq.,M.A.,  Head  Mas- 
ter of  Milnes  Institution,  Fochabers, 
N.B.,  and  William  Jolly,  Esq.,  English 
Master  in  the  Edinburgh  Collegiate 
School,  to  be  two  of  Her  Majesty's  In- 
spectors of  Schools  in  Scotland ;  and  the 
Rov.  Henry  Hughes,  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  B.A.,  to  be  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
Inspectors  of  Schools  in  England. 

William  Wellington  Cairns,  Esq.,  to  be 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Island  of 
St.  Christopher  and  of  the  Island  of 
Nevis. 

—  21.  The  Rev.  James  Bowling  Moz- 
ley,  B.D.,  to  be  Canon  of  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  Worcester,  vice  the  Hon.  and 
Rev.  Jolrn  Fortesone,  deceased. 


—  28.  Commander  Edward  Wingfield 
Shaw,  R.N.,  to  be  Lieutenant- Goremor 
of  the  Town  and  Fort  of  Malaooa  and 
its  dependencies. 

—  29.  Paolo  Vella,  Esq.,  Lli.D.,  to  be 
one  of  Her  Majesty's  Jndgea  for  the 
Island  of  Malta ;  and  Charles  Fitz  Wil- 
liam Cadiz,  Esq.,  to  be  Attorney- Gieneral 
for  the  Island  of  Tobago. 

Sir  Thomas  Edward  Colebrooke,  to  be 
Lieutenant  and  Sheritf  Principal  of  the 
Shire  of  Lanark,  in  the  room  of  Robert 
Montgomery,  Lord  Belhaven,  deceased. 

The  Right  Rev.  Father  in  God  John, 
Bishop  of  London,  to  be  Dean  of  Her 
Majesty'^  Chapels  Royal. 

Feb.  4.  The  honour  of  Knighthood  con- 
ferred on  William  Milboume  James,  Esq., 
a  Vice-Chancellor. 

John  Hampden  King,  Esq.,  to  be  a 
Puisne  Judge  of  the  colony  of  British 
Guiana ;  and  Melford  Campbell,  Esq.,  to 
be  President  of  the  Council  of  the  Torks 
and  Caicos  Islands  and  their  depen- 
dencies. 

—  5.  The  Right  Hon.  Greorge,  Lord 
de  Tabley,  Lord  Justice  Sir  G^eorge 
Markham  Giffard,  and  James  Stansfeld, 
Esq.,  sworn  of  Her  Majesty's  Most 
Honourable  Privy  Council. 

—  6.  The  dignity  of  a  Knight  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  g^nted  unto  William  Yonng, 
Esq.,  Chief  Justice  and  President  of  the 
Legislative  Council  of  the  Province  of 
Nova  Scotia. 

Charles  Calvert  Eden,  Esq.,  now  a 
Third  Secretary,  to  be  a  Second  Secre- 
tary in  Her  Majesty's  Diplomatic  Service. 

—  12.  Edmund  Yeamans  Walcott 
Henderson,  Esq.,  C.B.,  late  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  in  the  Corps  of  Royal  Engineers, 
to  be  the  Commissioner  of  Police  of  the 
metropolis,  in  the  room  of  Sir  Richard 
Mayno,  deceased. 

—  18.  The  Most  Noble  William  Ame- 
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lius  Aubrey  do  Vero,  Duko  of  St.  Alban's, 
and  the  Right  Hon.  George  William, 
Lord  Lyttelton,  by  Her  Majesty's  com- 
mand, sworn  of  Her  Majesty's  Most 
Honourable  Privy  Council. 

The  dignity  of  a  Knight  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
granted  unto  Hugh  William  Hoyles,  Esq., 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Colony  of  New- 
foundland. 

—  25.  The  Eev.  George  Prothero, 
M.A.,  to  be  a  Canon  of  the  Collegiate 
Church  of  St.  Peter,  Westminster,  vice 
Dr.  Christopher  Wordsworth,  Bishop  of 
Lincoln. 

March  1.  The  dignity  of  a  Knight  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  granted  unto  Robert  Hodg- 
son, Esq.,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Island  of 
I'rince  Edward. 

Admiral  Sir  George  Rose  Sartorius, 
K.C.B.,  to  be  Yice-Admiral  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,and 
Lieutenant  of  the  Admiralty  thereof^  in 
the  room  of  Admiral  Sir  WilUam  Bowles, 
K.C.B.,  promoted  to  be  Admiral  of  the 
Fleet. 

—  2.  The  Hon.  William  Owen  Stanley, 
to  be  Lieutenant  and  Custos  Rotulorum 
of  the  county  of  Anglesey,  in  the  room 
of  Henry,  Marquis  of  Anglesey,  deceased. 

—  4.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Goodwin 
Hatchard,  M.A.,  to  be  ordained  and  con- 
secrated Bishop  of  the  See  of  Mauritius. 

—  27.  The  dignity  of  a  Baron  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  granted  unto  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  John  Laird  Mair  Lawrence,  Bart., 
G.C.B.,  G.C.S.L,  lately  Her  Majeaty*B 
Viceroy  and  Governor-General  of  India, 
and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body  lawfully 
begotten,  by  the  name,  style,  and  title 
of  Baron  Lawrence,  of  the  Puzjab,  and 
of  Grately,  in  the  county  of  South- 
ampton. 

April  1.  The  dignity  of  a  Knight  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  granted  unto  Charles  Far- 
quhar  Shand,  Esq.,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Island  of  Mauritius. 

Samuel  Rennalls,  Esq.,  to  be  a  Member 
of  the  Legislative  Council  of  the  Island 
of  Jamaica ;  and  Richard  Levingo,  Esq., 
to  be  Treasurer  for  the  Island  of  Do- 
minica. 

—  3.  The  Right  Hon.  John,  Earl  of 
Stair,  K.T.,  to  be  Her  Majesty's  High 
Conmiissioner  to  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

—  6.  The  dignity  of  a  Baron  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  granted  unto  the  Right  Hon.  Sir 
James  Plaisted  Wilde,  Knight,  Judge  of 
Her  Majesty's  Court  of  Probate  and 
Judge  Chpdinary  of  Her  Mig'esty's  Court 
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of  Divorce  and  Matrimonial  Causes,  and 
the  heirs  male  of  his  body  lawfully  be- 
gotten, by  the  name,  style,  and  title  of 
Baron  Penzance,  of  Penzance,  in  the 
county  of  Cornwall. 

—  7.  Frederick  Aloysius  Weld,  Esq., 
to  be  Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  Colony  of  Western  Australia  and 
its  dependencies. 

—  8.  William  Alexander  Parker,  Esq., 
to  be  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  Island  of  St.  Helena. 

—  9.  Mr.  Hugh  Gnion  M'Donell,  now 
a  Second  Secretaiy  in  Her  Majesty's 
Diplomatic  Service  and  empl6yed  in  Her 
Miyesty's  Legation  at  Copenhagen,  to  be 
Secretary  to  Her  Majesty's  Legation  at 
Buenos  Ayres. 

—  12.  William  Thomas  ICaich,  Esq., 
to  be  Secretaxy  for  the  Island  of  Jamaiaa. 

—  15.  Mr.  Bawfon  William  BawBon, 
C.B.,  to  be  Goyemor  and  Oammaiider- 
in-Chief  of  the  Islands  of  Barbadoee, 
Grenada^  St.  Vincent,  Tobago,  and  St. 
Lnda,  and  their  dependencies ;  Sir  Ben- 
jamin Chilley  Campbell  Pine,  to  be  Go- 
vernor and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Islands  of  Antigua,  Montserrat,  St.  Chris- 
topher Nevis,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
Dominica,  and  their  dependencies;  Sir 
James  Walker,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  to  be 
Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  Bahama  Islands. 

—  29.  Mr.  Daniel  Power  Trench  to  be 
Collector- General  for  the  Island  of  Ja- 
maica; and  Mr.  Richard  Gillard  to  be 
Collector  of  Customs  for  the  port  of 
Kingston,  in  that  island.  Her  Migesty 
has  also  been  pleased  to  appoint  Mr. 
Robert  Graham  to  be  Collector  of  Cus- 
toms, Principal  Comptroller  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Customs  and  Navigation  Laws, 
and  Registrar  of  Shipping  for  the  Colony 
of  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope ;  Mr.  Heniy 
lifartin  Herbert  Orpen  tobe  Sub-Collector 
and  Surveyor  of  Customs  and  Comp- 
troller of  Her  Majesty's  Customs  and 
Navigation  Laws  at  Capetown ;  and  Mr. 
Charles  Wemyss  Pearson  to  be  Sub- 
Collector  and  Comptroller  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Customs  and  Navigation  Laws 
at  Port  Alfred,  in  the  aforesaid  colony. 

May  1.  Major-Greneral  Edward  Prome 
to  be  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Island 
of  Guernsey,  in  the  room  of  Major- 
General  Charles  Rochfort- Scott,  whose 
period  of  service  has  expired. 

—  3.  Charles  Augustus  Cobbe,  Esq., 
to  be  one  of  the  Inspectors  under  the 
"  Act  to  render  more  (^ectual  the  Police 
in  Counties  and  Boroughs  in  England 
and  Wales,"  in  the  room  of  Colonel  Wil- 
liam Cartwright,  resigned. 

—  4.  The  dignity  of  a  Knight  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
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Ireland  gprant^d  unto  Jamos  Martin,  Esq., 
late  First  Minister  and  Attorney- General 
in  the  Colonv  of  New  South  Wales :  and 
unto  Robert  Officer,  Esq.,  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Assembly  of  the  Colony  of 
Tasmania. 

—  8.  Sir  Thomas  Burch  Western, 
Bart.,  to  be  Lieutenant  and  Gustos  Kotu- 
lorum  of  the  county  of  Essex,  in  the 
room  of  Thomas  Crosby  William,  Lord 
Dacre,  resigned. 

—  13.  The  Right  Rev.  John,  Lord 
Bishop  of  London,  by  Her  Majesty's 
command,  sworn  of  Her  Majesty's  Most 
Honourable  Privv  Council. 

June  22.  The  Rev.  George  Prothero, 
Canon  of  Westminster,  Rector  of  Whip- 
pingham.  Isle  of  Wight,  and  Hon.  Chap- 
lain to  Her  Majesty,  to  be  one  of  the 
Chaplains  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty. 

—  23.  Rev.  William  Rowe  Jolley, 
Vicar  of  Corse,  near  (Gloucester,  to  be  an 
Honorary  Chaplain  to  Her  Majesty. 

—  26.  The  Queen  has  been  pleased  to 
present  the  Rev.  Alexander  Murdoch  to 
the  Church  and  parish  of  Sorbie,  in  the 
presbytery  and  County  of  Wigtown, 
vacant  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Edward 
Knublcy  Sloan. 

July  17.  Letters  Patent  granting  unto 
Admiral  Sir  Fairfax  Moresby,  G.C.B., 
the  office  or  place  of  Vice-Admiral  of 
the  United  Kingdcnn  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  Lieutenant  of  the  Ad- 
miraltv  thereof,  in  the  room  of  Admiral 
Sir  (leorge  Rose  Sartorius,  K.C.B.,  pro- 
moted to  bo  Admiral  of  the  Fleet. 

Letters  Patent  granting  unto  Admiral 
Sir  Provo  William  Parry  Wallis,  K.C.B., 
the  office  or  place  of  Rear- Admiral  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  of  the  Admiralty 
thereof,  in  the  n>om  of  the  said  Admiral 
Sir  Fairfax  Moresby. 

—  19.  The  Queen  has  been  pleased 
to  appoint  James  Meagher,  Esq.,  to  be 
Sui>erintendent  of  Public  Works  for  the 
Island  of  Trinidad. 

—  20.  The  Right  Hon.  Edward  Pley- 
dell-Bouverie  to  \ye  one  of  the  Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners  for  England. 

—  2t.  Greorgo  Francis  Birt  Jenner, 
Esq.,  now  a  Third  Secretary,  to  be  a 
Second  Secretary  in  Her  Majesty's  Diplo- 
matic Ser\'icx». 

—  29.  Tlie  dignity  of  Knight  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  granted  unto  James  Cockle,  Esq., 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  Colony  of  Queensland. 

Aug.  9.  Henry  Howard,  Esq.,  now 
Attach<^  to  Her  Majesty's  Legation  at 
Washington,  to  be  a  Third  Secretary  in 
Her  Migesty's  Diplomatic  Service. 

—  14.  The  Queen  has  been  pleased  to 
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order  a  conge  dUlire  to  the  Dean  And 
Chapter  of  the  Cathedral  Chnrdi  of 
Salisbury,  empowering  them  to  tAeci  a 
Bishop  of  that  See,  the  same  being  void 
by  the  death  of  Walter  Kerr  Hamflton, 
D.D.,  late  Bishop  thereof;  and  Her  Ma- 
jesty has  also  been  pleased  to  recom- 
mend to  the  said  Dean  and  Chapter  the 
Rev.  George  Moberly,  D.C.L.,  to  be  by 
them  elected  Bishop  of  the  said  See. 

—  16.  Wilson  Fox,  Esq.,  M.D.,  to  be  a 
Physician  Extraordinary  to  Her  Majesty. 

—  30.  The  under-mentioned  Offioere 
to  be  ordinary  members  of  the  Ifilitaiy 
Division  of  the  Third  Class,  or  C(Hn- 
panions  of  the  Most  Honourable  Order 
of  the  Bath,  viz. : — Col.  Robert  One- 
siphorus  Bright,  19th  Regiment ;  Lieut- 
Col.  Edward  Chippindall,  19th  Begiment ; 
Lieut. -Col.  Edward  Atlay,  Boyal  Artil- 
lery ;  Lieut.-Col.  Arthur  Davies  Dickens, 
Assistant  Commissary-Greneral,  Bengal 
Army ;  Lieut.-Col.  Henry  Campbell  John- 
stone, Bengal  Army  ;  and  Lient.-CoL 
Herbert  Taylor  Macpberson,  Y.C,  Bengal 
Army. 

Sep*.  4.  The  dignity  of  a  Knight  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  granted  unto  William  Bichard 
Drake,  of  Oatlands  Lodge,  in  the  oonnty 
of  Surrey,  Esq. 

Daniel  Thomas  Smith,  Alfk^  John 
Dunoombe,  Francis  Ellis,  and  Alexander 
Campbell  Lowe,  Esqs.,tobeNon-electiT0 
Members  of  the  Legislative  Council  of 
the  Turks  and  Caicos  Islands. 

—  29.  Col.  Stephen  John  Hill,  C.B., 
to  be  Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  Island  of  Newfoundland  and  its 
dependencies. 

—  30.  Edward  Newton,  Esq.,  to  be 
Colonial  Secretary,  and  Swinburne  Ward, 
Esq.,  to  be  Audi  tor- General  for  the  Island 
of  Mauritius ;  and  Mordaunt  Pemborton, 
Esq.,  to  be  one  of  Her  M^esty's  Counsel 
for  the  Island  of  Nevis. 

Oci.  1.  Thomas  Layoock,  Esq.,  M.D., 
Professor  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  to  be  one 
of  Her  Majesty's  Physicians  in  Ordinary 
for  Scotland,  in  the  room  of  James  B^- 
bie,  Esq.,  M.D.,  deceased. 

—  7.  The  dignity  of  a  Baronet  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  granted  unto  David  Salo- 
mons, of  Broom  Hill,  in  the  parish  of 
Tunbridge,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  and 
of  Great  Cumberland-place,  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  Esq.,  one  of  the 
Aldermen  of  the  City  of  London,  and 
the  heirs  male  of  his  body  lawfully  be- 
gotten ;  with  remainder,  in  de&iUt  of 
such  issue  male,  to  his  nephew  David 
Lionel  Salomons,  Esq.,  and  the  heirs 
male  of  his  body  lawfVilly  begotten. 
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The  dignity  of  a  Baronet  of  tho  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
granted  unto  the  undermentioned  Gentle- 
men, and  the  respective  heirs  male  of 
their  bodies  lawfully  begotten,  namely : — 
Thomas  Bazley,  of  Tolmers,  in  the  county 
of  Hertford,  and  of  Hatherop  House,  in 
the  county  of  Gloucester,  Esq.  j  Francis 
Seymour,  Esq.,  C.B.,  Major-General  in 
Her  Majesty's  Army ;  James  O'Connell, 
of  Lakeview,  Killumey,  and  of  Bally- 
beggan,  Tralee,  both  in  the  county  of 
Kerry,  Esq. ;  Titus  Salt,  of  Saltaire,  and 
of  Crow  Nest,  in  the  parish  of  Halifax, 
both  in  the  West  Riding  of  the  county 
of  York,  Esq. ;  Joseph  Whitworth,  of 
The  Firs,  in  the  parish  of  Rusholme,  in 
the  County  Palatine  of  Lancaster,  and 
of  Stancliffo,  in  the  parish  of  Darley,  in 
the  county  of  Derby,  Esq.;  William 
Fairbaim,  of  Ardwick,  in  the  parish  of 
Manchester,  in  the  County  PaJatine  of 
Lanc£kster,  Esq.  ;  Hardman  Earle,  of 
Allerton  Tower,  Woolton,  in  the  parish 
of  Child  wall,  near  Liverpool,  in  the 
County  Palatine  of  Lancaster,  Esq. ;  and 
William  Jackson,  of  Birkenhead,  in  the 
County  Palatine  of  Chester,  Esq. 

—  9.  The  dignity  of  a  Knight  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  granted  unto  Sydney  Smith  Bell, 
Esq.,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  Colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

John  Robert  Seeley,  Esq.,  to  be  Pro- 
fessor of  Modem  History  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge,  in  the  room  of  the 
Bey.  Charles  Kingsley,  resigned. 

—  11.  Alfred  Austin,  Esq.,  late  Se- 
cretary to  the  Commissioners  of  Her 
Majesty's  Works  and  Public  Buildings, 
to  be  an  Ordinary  Member  of  the  Civil 
Division  of  the  Third  Class,  or  Com- 
panions of  the  Most  Honourable  Order 
of  the  Bath. 

—  12.  The  Rev.  Francis  Synge,  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  M.A.,  to  be 
one  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of 
Schools ;  and  Andrew  E.  Scougal,  Esq., 
of  Aberdeen,  to  be  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
Inspectors  of  Schools  in  Scotland. 

—  14.  The  Right  Hon.  James  Mon- 
crieff,  Her  Majesty's  Advocate  for  Scot- 
land, to  be  Her  Majesty's  Justice  Clerk 
and  President  of  the  Second  Division  of 
the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland,  and 
also  one  of  the  Senators  of  the  College  of 
Justice  there. 

The  office  of  Her  Majesty's  Advocate 
for  Scotland  granted  to  G^rge  Young, 
Esq.,  Her  Miyesty*s  Solicitor- Greneral  for 
Scotland,  in  the  room  of  the  Right  Hon. 
James  Moncrieff,  appointed  Her  Majesty's 
Justice  Clerk  and  President  of  the  Second 
Division  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  Soot- 
land. 
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Tho  office  of  Solicitor- General  for 
Scotland  gi-anted  to  Andrew  Rutherford 
Clark,  Esq.,  Advocate  (now  Sheriff  of 
Haddington  and  Berwick). 

—  23.  The  Right  Hon.  Austen  Henry 
Layard  to  be  Her  Majesty's  Envoy  Ex- 
traordinary and  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
at  Madrid. 

—  25.  The  Queen  has  been  pleased  to 
order  a  congS  d!  elite  to  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of 
Exeter,  empowering  them  to  elect  a 
Bishop  of  that  See,  the  same  being  void 
by  the  death  of  Henry  Phillpotts,  D.D., 
late  Bishop  thereof;  and  Her  Magesty 
has  also  been  pleased  to  recommend  to 
the  said  Dean  and  Chapter  the  Reverend 
Frederick  Temple,  D.D.,  to  be  by  them 
elected  Bishop  of  the  said  See. 

Letters  Patent  granting  nnto  Albert 
WilHun  Woods,  E^.,  Lanoaster  Herald, 
the  office  of  Garter  Principal  King  of 
Arms,  with  the  name  of  Garter,  and  the 
style,  libertieB,  and  pre-eminences  be- 
longing to  the  said  ofKoe,  the  same  hav- 
ing become  vacant  by  the  decease  of  Sir 
Charles  George  Young,  Knight,  late 
Garter. 

Alexander  Wilson  Moir,  Esq.,  to  be 
President  and  Senior  Member  of  the 
Executive  Council  of  the  Virgin  Islands ; 
Edward  John  Cloke,  David  Cowie,  David 
Kennedy  Porter,  and  Archibald  Gerard, 
Esqs.,  to  be  Members  of  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  Island  of  St.  Vincent; 
Joseph  Gibson  Gordon,  Esq.,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the 
Virgin  Islands;  and  George  Campbell 
Anderson,  Esq.,  to  be  a  Member  of  the 
Legislative  Council  of  the  Bahama 
Islands. 

—  26.  Acton  Smee  Ayrton,  Esq.,  to 
be  First  Commissioner  of  Her  M^esty's 
Works  and  Public  Buildings. 

—  28.  The  Queen  has  been  pleased  to 
order  a  congi  ^elvre  to  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Car- 
lisle, empowering  them  to  elect  a  Bishop 
of  that  See,  the  same  being  void  by  the 
death  of  Samuel  Waldegrave,  D.D.,  late 
Bishop  thereof;  and  Her  Majesty  has 
also  been  pleased  to  recommend  to  the 
said  Dean  and  Chapter  the  Very  Reverend 
Harvey  Goodwin,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Ely,  to 
be  by  them  elected  Bishop  of  the  said 
See. 

—  29.  Charles  Watson  Townley,  Esq., 
to  be  Custos  Rotulorum  of  the  Isle  of 
Ely,  in  the  room  of  Henry  John  Adeane, 
Esq.,  resigned. 

Nov.  4.  The  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley, 
M.A.,  to  be  Canon  of  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  Chester,  vice  the  Rev.  George 
Moberly,  D.C.L.,  promoted  to  the  See  of 
Salisbury. 
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—  6.  Joseph  Dal  ton  Hooker,  Esq., 
M.D.,  Director  of  the  Eoyal  Botanioal 
Gardens  at  Kew,  to  be  an  Ordinary 
Member  of  the  Civil  Division  of  the 
Third  Class,  or  Companions  of  the  Most 
Honourable  Order  of  the  Bath. 

—  8.  Anthony  Masgrave,  Esq.,  to  be 
Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  Colony  of  British  Columbia  and  its 
dependencies. 

—  22.  The  Right  Hon.  Henry  George 
Elliot,  Her  Majesty's  Ambassador  Extra- 
ordinary and  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Sub- 
lime Ottoman  Porte,  to  be  an  Extra 
Member  of  the  Civil  Division  of  the  First 
Class,  or  Knights  Grand  Cross  of  the 
Most  Honourable  Order  of  the  Bath. 

—  26.  The  dignity  of  a  Baron  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  granted  to  the  following  persons 
and  the  respective  heirs  male  of  their 
bodies  lawfully  begotten  : — 

James,  Earl  of  Southesk,  in  that  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom  called  Scotland, 
K.T.,  by  the  name,  style,  and  title  of 
Baron  Balinhard,  of  Famell,  in  the 
county  of  Forfar. 

William,  Earl  of  Listowel,  in  that  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom  called  Ireland,  by 
the  name,  style,  and  title  of  Baron  Hare, 
of  Connaraore,  in  the  county  of  Cork. 

The  Right  Hon.  Edward  Greorge  Fitz- 
alan  Howard  (commonly  called  Lord 
Edward  George  Fitzalan  Howard)  by  the 
name,  style,  and  title  of  Baron  Howard, 
of  Glossop,  in  the  county  of  Derby. 

The  Right  Hon.  John  Wilson  Fitzpa- 
trick,  of  Granstown  Manor  and  Lisduff, 
in  Queen's  County,  by  the  name,  style, 
and  title  of  Baron  Castletown,  of  Upper 
Ossory,  in  Queen's  County. 

Sir  John  Emerich  Edward  Dalberg 
Acton,  of  Aldenhara,  in  the  county  of 
Salop,  Bart.,  by  the  name,  style,  and 
title  of  Baron  Acton,  of  Aldenham,  in 
the  said  county  of  Salop. 

Thomas  James  Agar  Robartes,  of  Lan- 
hydrock,  in  the  county  of  Cornwall,  Esq., 
by  the  name,  style,  and  title  of  Baron 
Robartes,  of  Lanhydrock,  and  of  Truro, 
in  the  said  county  of  Cornwall. 

Greorge  Carr  Glyn,  of  Stanmore-park, 
in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  Esq.,  by  the 
name,   style,   and   title  of  Baron  Wol- 


verton,  of  Wolverton,  in  the  county  of 
Buckinghani. 

Fulke  Southwell  Gpeville-Nugent,  of 
Clonyn  Castle,  in  the  county  of  West- 
meath,  Esq.,  by  the  name,  style,  and 
title  of  Baron  Greville,  of  Clonyn,  in  the 
said  county  of  Westmeath. 

—  29.  Colonel  James  Eraser,  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Police  of  the  City  of  Lon- 
don, to  be  an  Ordinary  Member  of  the 
Civil  Division  of  the  Third  Class,  or  Com- 
panions of  the  Most  Honourable  Order 
of  the  Bath. 

John  Lucie  Smith,  Esq.,  C.M.G.,  to  be 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Island  of  Jamaica. 

Dec.  11. — ^At  the  Court  at  Windsor, 
the  Queen,  as  Sovereign  of  the  Most 
Noble  Order  of  the  Garter,  was  graciously 
pleased,  by  Letters  Patent  under  her 
Royal  Sign  Mannal  and  the  Great  Seal 
of  the  Order,  bearing  date  respectively 
this  day,  to  dispense  with  all  the  statntes 
and  regulations  usually  observed  in 
regard  to  installation,  and  to  ^ve  and 
grant  unto  Stratford,  Viscount  Stratford 
de  Redcliffe,  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the 
Most  Honourable  Order  of  the  Bath,  and 
George  Frederick  Samuel,  Earl  de  Grey 
and  Earl  of  Ripon,  Lord  President  of 
the  Council,  Knights  of  the  said  Most 
Noble  Order  of  the  Garter,  and  duly 
invested  with  the  ensigns  thereof,  full 
power  and  authority  to  exercise  respec- 
tively all  rights  and  privileges  belonging 
to  a  Knight  Companion  of  the  said  Most 
Noble  Order,  in  as  full  and  ample  a 
manner  as  if  they  had  been  formally  in- 
stalled, any  decree,  rule  or  usage  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding. 

The  honour  of  Knighthood  conferred 
on  Joseph  Causton,  Esq.,  Alderman  and 
Sheriff  of  the  City  of  London  and  Sheriff 
of  the  county  of  Middlesex. 

The  honour  of  Knighthood  conferred 
on  James  Vallentin,  Esq.,  Sheriff  of  the 
City  of  London  and  county  of  Middlesex. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Merivale,  D.C.L.,  to 
be  Dean  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Ely, 
vice  Dr.  Harvey  Goodwin,  promoted  to 
the  Bishopric  of  Carlisle. 

—  13.  William  Henry  Simpson,  Esq., 
to  be  Collector  of  Customs  for  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Settlement  on  the  G^ambia,  on  the 
Western  Coast  of  Africa. 
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HER  MAJESTY'S   MINISTERS  AND   CHIEF  OFFICERS 

OF   STATE. 


THE    CABINET. 

First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Right  Hon. 

William  Ewart  Gladstone. 
Lord  High  Chancellor ,  Right  Hon.  Lord 

Hatherlej. 
Lord   President  of  the  Council,   Right 

Hon.  Earl  de  Gie^  and  Ripon. 
Lord  Privy  Seal,  Right  Hon.   Earl  of 

Kimberley. 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Right  Hon. 

Robert  Lowe. 
Secretary   of   State,   Honie    Department, 

Right  Hon.  Henry  Austin  Bruce. 
Secretary  of  State,  Foreign  Department, 

Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Clarendon. 
Secretary  of  State,  Colonial  Department, 

Right  Hon.  Earl  Gbanville. 
Secretary    of    State,    War    Department, 

Right  Hon.  Edward  GaidweR. 
Secretary  of  State,  India/n  DepaHment, 

His  Grace  Duke  of  Argyll. 
First  Lord  of  the  AdmiraSy,  Right  Hon. 

H.  C.  E.  Childers. 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Right 

Hon.  John  Bright. 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  Right  Hon. 

Chichester  Fortescue. 
Postmaster-General,  Right  Hon.  Marquis 

of  Hartington. 
President  of  Poor  Law  Board,  Right  Hon. 

G.  Joachim  Goschen. 


Commander-in'Chi^,  Field-Marshal  His 

Royal  Highness  Doke  of  Cambridge. 
Cha/nceUor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster, 

Right  Hon.  Lord  Dnfferin  and  Clande- 

boye. 
Works  and  Pvhlic  Buildings,  Right  Hon. 

Acton  S.  Ayrton. 
Vice-President  of  Committee  of  Council  of 

Education,    Right    Hon.   William    E. 

Forster. 
Junior  Lords  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury, 

W.  Patrick  Adam,  Esq.,  Capt.  Hon.  J. 


Vivian,  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  William 

Henry  Gladstone,  Esq. 
Joint  Secretaries  to  the  Treasury,  George 

Grenfell  Glyn,  Esq.,  Right  Hon.  James 

Stansfeld. 
Judge     Advocate-Oeneral     and     Judge 

Ma/rshaU,    Right    Hon.    Sir    Colman 

O'Logblen. 
JwfUor  Lords  of  the  Admwralby,  Vice- 

Admiral  Sir  S.  C.  Dacres,  Vice- Admiral 

Sir  R.  S.  Robinson,  Capt.  Lord  John 

Hay,  G.  Otto  Trevelyan,  Esq. 
Secretary  to  the  Admiralty ,  W.  E.  Baxter, 

Esq. 
Parliamemtary    SecreUury    to  Poor  Lwut 

Board,  Arthur  Welleskj  Ftel,  Esq. 
ZJfiddr  Seeretary  qf  8ksU,  Home  Depart' 

ment,    E.    H.    Knatohbiill-Hiigesflen, 

Esq. 
Under  Seeretctry  of  State,  Foreign  Depart' 

ment,  Arthur  J.  Otway,  Esq. 
Under  Secretary  of  State,  Colonial  Depart' 

ment.  Right  Hon.  William  Monsell. 
Under  Secretary  of  State,  War  Depart' 

ment.  Lord  Northbrook. 
Under  Secretary  of  State,  India/n  Depart' 

ment,  M.  E.  Grant  Duff,  Esq. 
Attorney -General,    Sir    Robert    Porrett 

Collier. 
Solicitor-General,  Sir  John  Duke  Cole- 
ridge. 
Jjord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Earl  Spencer, 

K.G. 
Viceroy  of  India,  Earl  of  Mayo. 
Earl  Marshal,  Duke  of  Norfolk. 
Lord  Great  Chamberlain,  Lord  Willough- 

by  D'Eresby. 
Lord  Steward  of  the  Household,  Earl  of 

Bessborough. 
Lord  Chamberlain  of  the  Hovuehold,  Vis- 

count  Sydney. 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  Right  Hon. 

T.  O'Hagan. 
Lord  Admocate  for  Scotland,  Right  Hon. 

George  Young. 


HIGH   SHERIFFS   FOR  1869. 

ENGLAND. 

Bedfordshire. — Henry  Francis  Cockayne  Cust,  of  Cockayne  Hatley,  Esq. 
Berkshire. — Henry  Tucker,  of  Bourton  House,  Shrivenham,  Esq. 
Bucks. — ^Abraham  John  Robarts,  of  Lillingston  Dayrell,  Esq. 
Cambridoeshire  and  Huntinodonshire. — George  Thonihill,  of  Diddington,  Esq. 
Cheshire. — Samuel  Woodhouse,  of  Norley  Hall,  Frodsham,  Esq. 
Cornwall. — John  Whitehead  Peard,  of  Trenython,  Esq. 
Cumberland. — John  Ewart  of  Kingfield  House,  Esq. 
Derbyshire. — George  Henry  Strutt,  of  Bridge-hill,  Belper,  Esq. 
Devonshire. — John  Gairatt,  of  Bishop's-court,  Esq. 
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Dorsetshire.— Sir  Richard  George  Glyn,  of  Gauntx  House,  B«rt. 
Durham. — Thomfts  Charles  Thorn paon,  of  Sherbum  Hall,  Esq. 
Essex.— John  Wri^rht.  of  Hatfield  Priory.  Hatfield  Peverel.  Esq. 
Gloitester.shire. — James  Feuton,  of  Norton  Hall,  Mickleton,  new  Chippiiig 

Caiiipdeii,  Esq. 
Herefordshire. — John  Morley,  of  Moreton  Jeffiries,  near  Bromjrsrd,  Esq. 
Hertfordshire.- -RoU'rt  Smith,  of  Goldings,  Hertford,  Esq. 
Kent.  -Jotw»ph  Ridfirwav,  of  Fairlawn,  Shipboume,  Eaq. 
Lanhashire. — Benjamin  Uej-wood  Jones,  of  Lark-hill,  Esq. 
Leitestershtre.  -Thomas  Tertius  Paget,  of  Humbi*rstone,  Esq. 
Lincolnshire. — Augustus  Charles  Johnson,  of  Ryhall,  Stsmford,  Esq. 
MoNMOiTHSHiRE.—  John  I^wn'nce,  of  Crick  House,  near  Chepstow,  Esq. 
Norfolk.  -Sir  Thomas  William  Brograre  Proctor  Beauchamp,  of  Langlej- 

park,  Bart. 
Northamptonshire.-    Lieutenant -Colonel    the   Hon.   Frederick   Willism   Child 

Villiers,  of  Sulbv  Hall. 
Northumberland.-  -Matthew  Tewart  CuUey,  of  Coupland  Castle,  Esq. 
NoTTiN(iHAMSHiRE.  -John  Handley,  of  Newark-upon-Trent,  Esq. 
Oxfordshire.— JamoH  .Mason,  of  Eyusliam  Hall,  Esq. 
RiTLAND.     Richanl  Septimus  Wilkinson,  of  Manton,  Esq. 
Shropshire.  -John  Rocke,  of  Clungunford,  Esq. 
Somersetshire.-  -William  Blake,  of  Bri<lge  House.  Esq. 
County  of  Soithampton. — John  Morant,  of  Bn)ckenhar8t-park,  near  Ljming- 

ton,  Estj. 
Staffordshire.  -  Colin  Minton  (\anipU'll,  of  W«»d  Sc»at,  Uttoxeter,  Esq. 
Si  JFOLK.      Fre<h'rick  William  S<hnil>er,  of  Melton,  Es<i. 
Surrey.      Rol)ert  Hay  Murrny.  ()f  Wi'st  End  I^Mlge.  Byfleet,  Esq. 
Sussex. —Colonel  (ii»»»rge  Kirwan  Carr  Lloyd,  of  Ijaneing. 
WvR^iuKMiiRE.-    Edwanl  WcmhI.  of  Newl)«»ld  Revel,  i»<«r  Rugby,  Esq. 
Westmoreland.     James  Chri.'4t«»pher  Wilsnn,  of  I/ow  Nor)k,  Ambleside,  Esq. 
Wiltshire.  — Itxilph  Ludlow  Lo^x's.  of  Sandridge-purk,  Melkshani,  Escj. 
Worcestershire.-    John    Vincvnt     Uornyuld.   of    Blackmore-|iark,    Upton-on- 

Severn.  Est}. 
YoRKMiiKK.-    Sir  Tatton  Sykes,  of  Sletlmere,  near  York,  Bart. 

W.\LES    (NORTH    AND    SOUTH). 

Anglesey. — Thomas  l>«'wis  Ham()ton,  of  Henlyss,  Esq. 
Brk(  oNsiiiRE.     William  Powell,  <»f  Chap'l  House.  Alltmawr,  Esq. 
Cakdio  vNMiiRE. — <.'aulfi«*M  Tvnte  Lloytl  Williams,  of  (fwemant-park,  Esq. 
C,\RM  ^RiHENsHiRE.      Henry  Jauies  Bath,  of  Altyferin,  Esq. 
CAHN^R\(»N>inRK       Riei-  Wiliiant  Thomas,  of  CjuhI  Helen,  EtMj. 
DKNHKiHSHiRr.     CharK's  Winnf-Fiiuh,  of  VtK'l:is,  Esq. 
Fi.iNi>iiiRE.     John  Seott  litinkes,  of  Soutrhton-hall.  Esq. 
(iLAVOR(iANsniRK.      E<lwuni  R«»milly,  of  pj.rthkeny.  Esq. 
M>RioNFrHMnRE.     Henry  R«»l>enson.  of  Cmiren,  Esq. 
MoM(ioMKK)sHiKK.     Jtihn  PrAt>»  Ihivies,  of  Fmnfelen.  Esq. 
Pk\iiirokf>hik»:.      H«»UTt  Pavin  Ihivies.  of  Ridtr^ay,  Emj. 
K^DNou.sHlRL.-    James  Ik>«ivau.  of  I*n».'»teivrn.  E>»<|. 

rXIVKRSITY    IIONOrRS. 

OXl'ORD-  I'LASS    LISTS. 

Tenn  Trin.  iM^l. 

In  Li^vi.*  //",>„,/. I  .,•,».,*.  /„  .sV,Vrifii.«  Math,  tt  Phuf. 

Ci  \^-^^  I.  Cla.vhih  I. 

AniistP.nsr.  K'hvunl.  Ex««t«T.  iK.ukin,  Arthur  E.,  Cnirersity. 

Bn-Hur,  Jaine-.  W  .  rmvtTrtity. 

Dili,  .'^amuei.  Liiiei*ln. 

E«lv'»'w«-i-tli,  Fniijeis  Y.,  Builiwl. 

inirliaiu,  KmUtt  W..  I'oriMi'*. 

I^H'k,  W.ilti-r,  ri.r]Mi««. 

Pelham,  IL*nrv  F.,  Triuilv. 

Reid,  JoLu  M.,  Exeter. 
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Glassis  II. 


Batson,  Thomas,  Lincoln. 
Craik,  Heniy,  Balliol. 
Doble,  Charles  E.,  Worcester. 
Fletcher,  John  W.,  Pembroke. 
Glehn,  Ernest  G.  Von,  Ch.  Ch. 
Herrey,  Lord  Francis,  Balliol. 
Marsden,  Reginald  G.,  Merton. 
Kettleship,  &chard  L.,  Balliol. 

Classis  III. 

Deedes,  Philip,  Lincoln. 
Hawtrey,  George  P.,  Pembroke. 
Ludlam,  Edward  T.,  Worcester. 
Morshead,  John  Y.  A.,  University. 
Sneyd,  Greorge  E.,  Trinity. 
Woodhouse,  Fletcher  J.,  St.  John's. 

Classis  IV. 

Malaher,  William  E.,  All  Souls. 
North,  Walter  M.,  Brasenose. 
Smith,  Oliver,  St.  John's. 


One  hundred  and  twelve  others  passed. 
Examiners. 

G.  Rawlinson. 
G.  E.  Thorley. 
T.  Fowler. 
W.  W.  Capes. 

In  Bcientia  NatvraU, 

Classis  I. 
Jaoobson,  Walter  H.  A.,  Corpus. 

Classis  II. 
Howell,  Frederick  B.,  Merton. 


Classis  III. 
Woodforde,  Francis  C,  Exeter. 


Classis  IV. 


Two  others  passed. 
Examiners, 

R.  B.  Clifton. 
E.  Chapman. 
J.  F.  Pkyne. 


Classis  II. 
Hughes,  Geoffrey,  Exeter. 


Classis  III. 

Brittan,  George,  Merton. 
Chisholm-Batten,  Jas.  F.  C,  Exeter. 


Classis  IV. 
Bittleston,  Thomas  G.,  Pembroke. 


Eighty-six  others  passed. 
ExamMiers. 

D.  Thomas. 
W.  Esson. 
H.  Deane. 


In  Jyrisprvdentia  et  Hist.  Mod. 

Classis  I. 

Curtis-Hayward,  Arthur  C.  Merton. 
Worcester,  John  B.,  Magdalen  Hall. 

Classis  II. 

Adams,  William  P.  C,  Exeter. 
Cartwright,  Hy.  A.,  St.  Mary  Hall. 
Dick,  Charles  G.  C,  Worcester. 
Harvey,  Clement  F.,  Trinity. 
Liddell,  Edward  T.,  Ch.  Ch. 
Phipps,  William  W.,  Exeter. 
Primrose,  Henry  W.,  Balliol. 

Classis  III. 

Armishaw,  William,  Magdalen  Hall. 
Bertie,  Hon.  Alberic  E.,  Merton. 
Heurtley,  Charles  A.,  Oriel. 
Moberly,  John  C,  New  College. 
Ponsonby,  Hon.  M.  J.  G.,  Ch.  Ch. 
Pound,  Alfted  J.,  Exeter. 
Scott,  John  A.,  Balliol. 
Williams,  David  J.,  Jesus. 

Classis  IV. 


Thirty-two  others  passed. 
Exanvin^s. 

J.  H.  Bamsay. 

B.  Laing. 

C.  L.  Shadwell. 
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Term  Mich.  1869. 


In  Literis  Hum<inioirihiiS. 

Classis  I. 

fiaker,  George  E.,  Magdalen. 
Bachanan,  Thomas  B..,  Balliol. 
Driver,  Samuel  B.,  New  College. 
Famell,  John  E.,  Wadham. 
Haigh,  Charles  D.,  Queen's. 
Murray,  Allan  B.,  Balliol. 
Bh^s,  John,  Jesus. 
Bichards,  Franklin  T.,  Queen's. 
Sc5ott,  Charles  P.,  Corpus. 

Classis  II. 

Barker,  Peter,  Brasenoso. 
Barnes,  Walter  L.,  All  Souls. 
Bartholomew,  Arthur  C,  Trinity. 
Bowen,  Francis  R.  S.,  New  College. 
Bradley,  Francis  H.,  University. 
Brooks,  William  J.,  Corpus. 
Burns,  William,  University. 
Cremer,  Grabriel  H.,  New  College. 
Dasent,  John  B.,  Ch.  Ch. 
Deedes,  Brook,  Ch.  Ch. 
Grant,  Cyril  F.,  Balliol. 
Heygate,  WiUiam  A.,  New  College. 
Hbert,  Owen,  Corpus. 
Lee,  Philip  .E.,  Balliol. 
Liddell,  Adolphus  G.  C,  Balliol. 
Lindsell,  Henry  M.,  Trinity. 
Madan,  Arthur  C,  Ch.  Ch. 
Michell,  Rowland  L.  N.,  Ch.  Ch. 
Mowat,  John  L.  G.,  Exeter. 
Priest,  William  J.,  St.  Alban  Hall. 
Bodgers,  Robert  H.,  Brasenose. 
Stanbridge,  John  W.,  New  College. 
Style,  Frederick  N.,  Linooln. 
Swinboume,  Alfred  J.,  Queen's. 
Tait,  Charles  W.  A.,  Queen's. 
Todd,  George,  Balliol. 
Were,  Edward  A.,  New  College. 

Classis  III. 

Bromfield,  Samuel,  Ch.  Ch. 
Churchill,  Charles  J.  S.,  Corpus. 
CoUyer,  D'Arcy  B.,  Corpus. 
Cope,  Alfred  D.,  Wadham. 
Du  Boulay,  James,  Wadham. 
Fletcher,  Philip,  Magdalen. 
Fox,  Charles  W.,  Ch.  Ch. 
Graye,  Arthur,  Oriel. 
Hasell,  GJeorge,  Queen's 
Hutchings,  Charles  B.,  Trinity. 
Jones,  Alfred  V.,  Exeter. 
Messervy,  Alfred,  Exeter. 
Mogg,  William,  Exeter. 
Rowlatt,  James  C,  Oriel. 
Scott,  Samuel  G.,  Magdalen. 
Tidswell,  Samuel  W.,  Worcester. 
Turner,  Herbert  W.,  St.  John's. 
Walter,  Arthur  F.,  Ch.  Ch. 
Wheeler,  Arthur  F.,  Brasenose. 
Tarde,  Walter  B.  S.,  Trinity. 


In  8cienUa  M<Uh.  et  Phys, 

Classis  I. 

Taylor,  William  W.,  Queen's. 
Wallroth,  Frederick  A.,  Brasenose. 
Watson,  John  L.,  Brasenose. 


Classis  IT. 

Heal,  Frank,  Magdalen. 
Muir,  Robert  Jo.,  Magdalen. 
Owen,  Thomas  W.,  Jesus. 


Classis  III. 

Brookes,  James,  Pembroke. 
Darbishire,  Samuel  D.,  Balliol. 
Lea,  Reginald,.  Brasenose. 
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Classis  IV. 


Awdry,  Charles,  New  College. 
Crofts,  William  C,  Merton. 
Harrison,  William  H.,  Pembroke. 
Massey,  Edwyn  R.,  Exeter. 
Moor,  Gilbert  C.  P.,  Worcester. 

Seventy-six  others  passed. 

Examinera. 

G.  Rawlinson. 
G.  W.  Kitchin. 
G.  E.  Thorley. 
T.  Fowler. 

In  Scientia  Naturali, 

Classis  I. 

Barclay-Thompson,  J.,  Qneen's. 
Barrington-Ward,  M.  J.,  Magdalen  Hall. 
Hicks,  Frederick  J.,  Magdalen. 
Jowitt,  John  P.,  Exeter. 
Lewis,  William  J.,  Oriel. 
Malan,  Arthur  N.,  Oriel. 
Pearce,  Alexander,  Trinity. 
Sampson,  Edward  P.,  St.  John's. 
Talbot,  Frederick  H.,  Ch.  Ch. 
Taylor,  Robert  P.,  Ch.  Ch. 

Classis  II. 

Boswell,  Robert  B.,  Lincoln. 
Tomlinson,  Herbert,  Ch.  Ch. 


Classis  III. 


Classis  IY. 


Seventy-nine  others  passed. 
Examiners, 

D.  Thomas. 
W.  Esson. 
H.  Deane. 

In  Jimsprudentia  et  Tlisi.  Mod. 

Classis  I. 
Brown,  Archibald,  Ch.  Ch. 
Chavasse,  Francis  J.,  Corpus. 
Craik,  Henry,  Balliol. 
Knox,  Edwcurd  A.,  Merton. 


Classis  II. 
Bickersteth,  Robert,  Corpus. 
Blogg,  Henry  B.,  Wadham. 
Braithwaite,  Walter,  Wadham. 
Carnegie,  James,  Ch.  Ch. 
Cook,  William  W.,  Ch.  Ch. 
Dawnay,  Hon.  Guy  C,  Ch.  Ch. 
Evans,  Elyston  E.,  Exeter. 
Hill,  Geofl&ey,  Exeter. 
Lipscomb,  William  H.,  University. 
Lowe,  Charles  B.,  Woroester. 
Mercer,  Henry  C,  Exeter. 
Povah,  John  R.,  University. 
Reid,  Robert,  Woroester. 

Classis  III. 
Arbuthnot,  George,  Ch.  Ch. 
Baker,  Charles  C.  M.,  Woroester. 
Colt-WiUiams,  Edw.  W.,  Ch.  Ch. 
Cornish,  Robert,  Oriel. 
Corser,  Haden,  Ch.  Ch. 
Derington,  Thomas  J.,  Ch.  Ch. 
Hardy,  Alfred  H.,  Woroester. 
Heathoote,  Arthur  M.,  Oriel. 
HiU,  Henry  S.  M.,  BaUiol. 
Hughes-Hughes,  Walter  O.,  Wadham. 
Kent,  Osborne  C,  Trinity. 
Meugens,  Allan  G.  M.,  Queen's. 
O'Driscoll,  Wflliam  J.,  St.  John's. 
Rogers,  Walter  P.,  BaUiol. 
Seymour,  Henry  H.  C,  New  College. 
Smythe,  George  B.,  Ch.  Ch. 
Steward,  Arthur  B.,  Magdalen. 
Stirling,  Arthur  P.  G.,  Magdalen. 
Walter,  John  H.  P.,  Merton. 
Welch,  WiUiam,  Exeter. 
Williamson,  Frederick  C,  Pembroke. 
Wright,  Arthur  J.,  Exeter. 
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Classis  IY. 


One  other  passed. 
Examinerg. 

R.  B.  Clifton, 
E.  Chapinau. 
J.  F.  Pavne. 


Classis  IV. 


Hornby,  Henry  W.,  Wadham. 
Merewcther,  Walter  L.,  Ch.  Ch. 
Mozelej,  Henry  J.,  Magdalen  Hall. 

Twonty-nine  others  passed. 
ExanUnen. 

C.  W.,  Boase. 
Colchester. 
C.  L.  Shadwell. 


MODERATIONS. 
Term  Trin.  1869. 


In  Litt.  Or.  et  Lai. 
I. 


In  Disc,  Math. 
I. 


Abbot,  Henry  N.,  Corpus. 
Allon,  Charles  G.  B.,  Mcrton. 
Allen,  Willium  D.,  Ma^j^dalen. 
BoUand,  Williuni  E.,  Mertun. 
Brooke,  John  R.,  Oriel. 
Butler,  ChiirlfH  S..  Magtlaleu. 
Farrer,  JanieH,  Balliol. 
FifjTgins,  Robert  L.,  Balliol. 
lUiufnvorth,  John  R.,  Corpus. 
Jameson,  Cn.M)r|;ro  M.,  Ch.  Ch. 
JeanK,  Cieorjje  E.,  Pembroke. 
Leadiim.  Inaao  S.,  UniTeniity. 
Lt»e,  Arthur  N..  Balliol. 
LewiH,  James  S.,  Ch.  Ch. 
Ma<'an,  Re^uaUl  W.,  CniverHity. 
Merrj'weat her,  John  II.  W.,  Trinity. 
M<Km\  Aubrey  L.,  Exeter. 
Morshea<l.  Edmund  I).  A.,  New  College. 
Nich'ilsoii,  Edward  W.  B.,  Trinity. 
Ormt'ni<l.  Joseph  A.,  Corjms. 
Pliilliprt.  Charles  B.,  New  C«)llege. 
Poi»e,  Henry  M.  R.,  St.  John's. 
Skriiie,  John  II.,  Corims. 
Smith,  Walter  P.,  New  Colleire. 
Vincent,  Charlen  F..  New  College. 
Walkicv,  Edwin,  Lineuln. 

II. 

Ady,  Franeir*  E..  Exeter. 
All'onl.  RfU-rt.  Wsidham. 
Arnold.  Ernest  P.,  Balliol. 
B«Tnay?»,  Enn'sl  L..  New  Colle^\ 
lUrrj,  l>i>rby  .M  .  Mainhilen. 
Binirliani,  William  <i.  B.,  Pembroke. 
Bniwn,  Fnilerirk  J..  BniiH'nose, 
Clerk.  Jj»hn  F..  Cniver-itv. 
('<N»k,  IlerU'rt  K.,  Trinity, 
('••iirth"!*',  <i«»«>nji»  J..  Ch.  Ch. 
Ihivl-*.  Itichanl  C  .  Qm-^'ri'ii. 
Ihivy.  J:kiiie.<«  S.,  Iktllii'l. 
I»i\iU-n.  Ilarrv  F  .  Penibn«kc. 
DiuMt.  Wiiham  M.  <;  .  Balln.l. 
Fit/^fmld.  Jihn  V  .  Balliol. 
(itb*>«in,  Thi'niim  M  ,  Trinity. 
*in»g«»ry,  Francis  A.,  Corpus. 


Anthony,  Edwin,  Ch.  Ch. 
Biekmore,  Charles  E.,  Ch.  Ch. 
D<xld,  John  T.,  Ch.  Ch. 
Edmunds4>n,  CieorKC,  Mafrdftlen. 
Johnston,  Henr>'  H.,  Balliol. 
PojK*,  Henry  M.  R.,  St.  John's. 
Ruckcr,  Arthur  W.,  Brasenoae. 


II. 
Rashleigh,  Georgo  B.,  Ezctor. 
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Hartley,  John  T.,  Ch.  CIl 
Heathcote,  Tbomaa  G.  J.,  Woroester. 
Hut  ton,  Arthur  W.,  Exeter. 
Little,  William,  Corpus. 
Loch^,  Lewis  T.,  Exeter. 
Mahon,  Thomas  G.  S.,  Trinity. 
Mills,  Frederick  C,  University. 
Payne,  Edw.  J.,  Charsley's  Hall. 
IVarson,  Charles  H.,  Trinity. 
Pope,  Richard  W.  M.,  Woroester. 
Prosser,  Walter  B.,  tirasenose. 
l*n)thero,  Henry  A.,  Balliol. 
Stewart,  William  J.,  Exeter. 
Stone,  tYcderick  W.,  Brasenose. 
Walker,  William  G.,  Exeter. 
West,  Samuel  H.,  Ch.  Ch. 
Woodhouse,  Samuel  H.,  University. 

in. 

Bartlett,  Ellis  A.,  St.  Mary  Hall. 
Cnittwell,  Clement  A.  W.,  University. 
Faber,  Reginald  S.,  University. 
Haygarth,  Frederick,  New  College. 
King,  Thomas  M.,  Quetm's. 
Mammatt,  Arthur  S.,  Balliol. 
Plunkett,  Hon.  Randall  E.  8.,  Ch.  Ch. 
Scratchley,  Philip  A.,  University. 
Thomber,  Hugh,  Quet»n's. 
Wetherall,  Henry  E.,  Brasenose. 


III. 
Berry,  John  H.,  Ch.  Ch. 


Moderators. 


LITT.  OR.  ET  LAT. 

C.  W.  Sandford. 
J.  R.  King. 
H.  G.  Woods. 
H.  C.  Ogle. 


DISC.  MATH. 

G.  8.  Ward. 

F.  Otter. 

F.  Chancellor. 


Term  Mich.  1869. 


In  Liti.  Or.  et  Lat. 

I. 

Bode,  John  E.,  New  College. 
Davidson,  Lionel,  New  College. 
Dowding,  Arthur  J.  C,  New  College, 
(toodwin,  Alfred,  Balliol. 
(irvg<»n',  Benjamin  A.,  Brasenose. 
HelK?nlen,  Cliark»8  B.,  Balliol. 
Hill,  Thoman,  QuetMi's. 
Ilimlmarsh,  T.,  Trinity. 
Inn'in,  Sidney  J.,  Kxeti»r. 
Percival,  liovibond  J.  K..  Brasenose. 
Piti*aim,  Darid  L.,  Magtlalen. 
Tn.*menheere,  S.  G.,  New  College. 

II. 

Bickmore,  Cliarles  E.,  Ch.  Ch. 
Birkrtt,  Daniel  M.,  Ch.  Ch. 
Bnurchier,  A.  R.  M^N.,  Ch.  Ch. 
Bnulley,  E<lwanl,  Wadlmui. 
Br>'re,  John  A.,  Balliol. 
Bushnell,  A.  J.  de  H.,  St.  Edm.  H. 
CiiUendar.  James  M.,  ()ri«»l. 
Collins,  William  E.  W.,  Joaus. 
DaveniMirt,  Alfred,  Balliol. 
LX*ani>,  Ralph  H.,  Trinity. 
F<.rty.  Edward  H.,  Ch.  Ch. 
Cimliam,  Rutherfonl  J.,  Rilliol. 
Ciniy,  Robert  D.  H.,  Brasenose. 
Harvey,  Frederick  B.,  New  College. 
Hirst,  Henry  £.,  Queen's. 


I 


In  Disc.  Math. 

I. 

Anson,  Frederick  H.,  Balliol. 
Browne,  Frederick  H.,  Wadham. 
Cooper,  Henry  8.,  All  Souls. 
Foster,  Wm.  E.,  University. 
Harrison,  Edmund  G.,  Merton. 
Spencer,  Abraham,  Brasenose. 
Wilson,  John  C,  Balliol. 


IL 

Gwilliam,  George  H.,  Jesus. 
Jones,  Daniel,  Jesus. 
Rogers,  Charles  F.,  Trinitv. 
Walker,  Ralph,  All  Souls.' 
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Hollamg,  Frederick  W.,  Trinity. 
Homer,  George  W.,  BaJliol. 
Jacob,  Ernest  H.,  Corpus. 
Johnstone,  Pierce  de  L.  II.,  Balliol. 
Kendall,  Arthur  6.,  Merton. 
Kiren,  Robert,  Lincoln. 
Palmer,  Joseph  B.,  Worcester. 
Peters,  Frank  H.,  Balliol. 
Povah,  Alfred,  Balliol. 
Pritchard,  Richard  H.,  Jesus. 
Redpath,  Henry  A.,  Queen's. 
Richmond,  Henry  I.,  Balliol. 
Rider,  Thomas  J.,  Brasenose. 
Robin,  Charles  J.,  University. 
Somers- Smith,  Robert  V.,  Merton. 
Surtees,  Anthony,  Corpus. 
Turner,  John,  Exeter. 
Walker,  Ralph,  All  Souls. 
Walters,  Radclyffe,  University. 
Wight,  Alfred,  New  College. 
Wilmot,  Francis  E.  W.,  Trinity. 
Woods,  Edmund  L.,  Queen's. 
Young,  Alexander,  Ch.  Ch. 

III. 

Addy,  Sidney  O.,  Lincoln. 
Alexander,  James  A.,  Queen's. 
Bonnor- Maurice,  E.  A.,  New  College. 
Bridson,  Harry,  University. 
Brown,  Herbert  E.,  Queen's. 
Comins,  John  W.  D.,  Exeter. 
Cowie,  Arthur  T.  C,  Oriel. 
Francis,  Charles  H.,  Brasenose. 
Griffiths,  Thomas  W.,  Ch.  Ch. 
Haines,  William,  Jesus. 
Holme,  George  A.,  UniTeraity. 
Jones,  John,  Jesus. 
Maude,  Charles  B.,  Exeter. 
Miles,  Edward,  Trinity. 
Osborne.  Sydney  R.,  University. 
I'atten,  James,  Ch.  Ch. 
Plummer,  Rowland  T.,  Pembroke. 
Randall,  William  R.,  Jesus. 
Rickards,  Arthur  G.,  Brasenosc. 
Silvester,  Ernest  F.,  University. 
Smith,  Samuel  A.,  Magdalen  Hall. 
Sturgis,  Julian  R..  Balliol. 
Weatherly,  Frederick  E.,  Brasonose. 
Wrottesley,  Francis  J.,  Worcester. 


in. 

Reith,  Archibald  G.,  New  College. 
RobiuBon,  Joliao,  Balliol. 


'Uodi^erakort. 


LITT.  OE.  rr  LAT. 

W.  W.  Merry. 
J.  R.  King. 
H.  G.  Woods. 
H.  C.  Ogle. 


DISC.  MATH. 

Earth.  Prioe. 

P.  Ott«-. 

F.  Chanoellor. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


MATHEMATICAL  TRIPOS. 


lfODIEATX)ES. 


Joseph  Wolfitenholme,  M.A.,  Christ's. 
James  Clerk  Maxwell,  M.A.,  Trinity. 


EX  AM  I. \  CSS. 


Pcrrival  Frost.  M.A.,  John's. 

Robert  Baldwin  Haywmid,  MJL,  John's. 
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WRANOLERS   . 


J 
I 


Da.  Hftrtog  (2),  Trinity. 
Elliott  (1),  John's. 
Moir,  Christ's. 
Wavmouth,  Queens'. 
Wn^ht,  Christ's. 
Carpmaol,  John's. 
Lock,  Caius. 
(loclfmj,  Emmanuel. 
Barratt,  Trinity. 

ICtibson,  Queens'. 
Hay  (ion.  Trinity. 
Kemp,  Pembroke. 
Smith,  G.,  John's. 
Blenkinm,  Emmanuel. 
Smith,  Caius. 
Chamberlain  y,  John's. 
Norton,  John's. 

{Bennett,  J.  R.,  John's. 
Bout  flower  y,  Johu's. 
Robinson,  John's. 


Popham,  Downing. 

Lees,  Trinity, 
r  Bodkin,  King's. 
\Poacey,  Claro. 

Eustace,  John's. 
I  Drake,  John's. 
^  Gaskell,  Trinity. 

Hill,  Catherine's. 
[  Barnes,  John's. 

Firth,  Emmanuel. 

Wiles,  Sidney. 

Cassels,  John's. 

Kaye,  Emmanuel. 

Blakesley,  King's. 

Hewison,  John's. 

Bakewoll,  John's. 

Macmichael,  Downing. 

Templeton,  Trinity. 

Willoocks,  Catherine's. 


I 


I 


SENIOR  OFTIXES. 


Ds. 


f 
{ 

{ 


I 
\ 


[ 


Rutty,  Pembroke. 

Longridge,  Trinity. 

BownoH,  Trinity. 

Hat teraley- Smith,  Emmanuel. 

Konth,  John's. 

n>bets(m,  John's. 

Storrs,  Pembroke. 

Methuen,  Trinity. 

Allen,  Sidney. 

Hutchinson,  Caius. 

Reynolds,  John's. 

Cochrane,  John's. 

liCapolt,  Cains. 

Vintor,  John's. 

Pvarxon,  Magdalen. 

(Jray,  Clare. 

Bull,  Corpus. 

C«>lgn)ve.  Pembroke. 

IUhhI,  John's. 

Rodwell  a,  Emmanuel. 


J  Meade,  Magdalen. 
I  Scott,  Trinity. 
/  Biudley,  Emmanuel. 
V.Hawxby,  Jesus. 
/  Kemply,  Trinity. 
VOxland,  John's. 
/  Duff,  Trinity. 
\statham.  Christ's, 
f  Hodson,  Trinity  H. 
•  Soott  /3,  Peter's. 
L  Watson,  Christ's. 
Rush  ton,  Emmanuel. 

{Edwardes  /3,  Trinity. 
Fenton,  Sidney. 
Preston,  John's. 
/  Corfe,  Jesus. 
\^Rcid  a,  Christ's. 


JU.MOR   OPTIMK8. 


Ds.  r  D(»nt,  Trinity. 
)  H<>gginH.  Trinity. 
)  M.x-k,  Trinity, 
[vigor.  Trinity  U. 

(tut4>fl,  Sidney. 
fBott,  Caius. 
.{  Hcl»ert.  Christ's. 
[  Jones,  Clan?. 
I  lianham.  John's. 
I  Pitt.Taylor,  Trinity. 

Macdona,  John's. 


Tliompson,  Sidney. 

Kt^ry,  Trinity. 
J  Hodgs<m,  John's. 
\Ridgway,  Trinity. 

Bousfield,  John's. 

Musgrare,  John's. 

Akn>yd,  Trinity. 

Foster,  Trinity. 

Fenwick,  Triilitv  U. 

Ma(*ken7.ie,  Corpus. 

Noble,  Pembroke. 


*  In  all  cases  of  equality  the  names  arc  bracketc<l.  The  figures  (1)  and  (2)  denote 
rcftpectively  the  Senior  and  Junior  Smith's  prizemen,  a  denot^w  that  the  person 
was  in  the  first  class  of  the  Claasical  Tripos ;  fi  in  the  second ;  y  in  the  thinL 
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I  Bell,  Corpna. 
<  Lawe,  Corpus. 
LLownda,  Clare. 

Powlett,  Hon.  E.  O.,  Trinity. 

Gibson,  Peter's. 

Jackson,  Christ's. 

Moriey,  S.  H.,  Trinity. 


Beeoe,  A.  D.,  John*s. 
Browne,  Downing. 
Gibbs,  Queens'. 
Proris,  Queens'. 
Hey,  John's. 
Stokes,  Trinity. 


CLASSICAL  TRIPOS. 


■XAMI.VERS. 


Douglas  Close  Richmond,  M.A.,  St.  Peter's  College. 

Henry  Jackson,  M.A.,  Trinity  College. 

Francis  Cotterell  Hodgson,  M.A.,  King's  College. 

John  Pcile,  M.A.,  Christ's  College. 

Charles  Walter  Moule,  M.A.,  Corpus  Christi  College. 

William  Charles  Green,  M.A.,  King's  College. 


FIRST  CLASS. 


Ds.  f  Hallam,  John's. 
\  Reid,  Christ's. 
Warr,  Trinity. 
Duniford,  King's. 
Colbeck,  Trinity. 
Roberts,  Caius. 


rErerard,  King's. 
J  Harris,  King's. 

Rodwell.  Emmanuel. 

Sharpe,  Christ's. 
/  Gardner,  Christ's. 
\ Round,  Trinity. 


[ 


Si;CX)\D   CLASS. 


Ds. 


'  Boys,  Jesus. 

Cotterill,  John's. 

Cowie,  Jesus. 

Lee,  Jesus. 
I  Meara,  Trinity. 
I  Stevens,  Magdalen. 

Howard,  Trinity, 
f  Latham,  Trinity. 
^^Pearman,  Peter's. 
j  Bennett,  John's. 

Betts,  Pembroke. 

Lane,  Catherine's, 

Edwardei*.  Trinity. 

{Catton,  Ciirpus. 
Oliyer,  Christ's. 


1 


{Anderson,  F.  E.,  Trinity. 
CarUsle,  Trinity. 
Townsend,  Trinity. 
Warren,  Corpus, 
Fitxherbert,  Trinity. 
f  St.  Leger,  Catherine's. 
1^^  Small,  Corpus. 
Allen,  Corpus. 
Hart,  John's. 
Mason,  Trinity. 
Neale.  Trinity. 
Scott.  Peter's. 
Wootls,  Trinity. 
Anderson,  W.  H.,  Trinity. 
Bradshaw.  John's. 
Walt  ham,  Peter's. 


f 
I 

{ 

i 

4 

I 


THIRD   CLASS. 


Ds.  fHall,  Clare's 


I 


Rhind,  Christ's. 

Wtttkins,  John's. 
i  Hoort',  Trinity. 
(Owen.  Trinity, 
f  Chamberlain,  John's. 
\  Riolianison,  Trinity. 

Mills.  Pembnike. 

Bouttl«>w«>r,  John's 

(\ tiling.  Christ's*. 

Wool',  Trinity. 

Dunn,  Catherino's. 

Howl<»it,  John's. 
I  Perciyml,  John'*. 
l^Saymge,  Tnnity. 


I 


I  Rhodim,  Trinity 
.  Roberts,  Sidney. 
(^Woo<lcock.  Magdalen. 

Heath,  Trinity. 

Graham,  Emmanuel, 
f  Balfour,  Trinity. 
I  Schollield.  Trinity. 

Hick,  Emmanuel. 

Homley,  (\irpus. 

Browne,  Trinity. 

Fletcher.  Caius. 
/  Collin.  Emmanuel. 
IWyatt,  Queens'. 

HeAdlam,  Trinity. 

Boacbcroll,  Caius. 
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LAW  TEIPOS. 


EXAMINERS. 


J.  T.  Abdy,  LL.D.,  Trinity  Hall. 

B.  Campbell,  M.A.,  Trinity  Hall. 

Hugh  Cowie,  M.A.,  Trinity  College. 

J.  W.  WilliB-Bimd,  M.A.,  Gk>nyille  and  Cains  College. 


PIBST  CLASS. 


Moxon,  Trinity. 
fChilde,  Corpus. 
<  Fitzgerald,  Christ's. 
(^Sta£irth,  Emmanuel. 
Wood,  King's. 


SECOND  CLASS. 

Whigbam,  Trinity. 

Colvin,  Trinity  H. 

Wix,  Trinity. 

Browne,  John's. 

Pelham,  Hon.  T.  H.  W.,  Trinity. 

Duncan,  Pembroke. 


THIED  CLASS. 


Popham,  Downing. 
Masters,  Magdalen. 
Phillips,  Trinity. 

{BaUantine,  Trinity  H. 
Duncan,  TVinity  H. 
Abraham,  Trinity  H. 


Myburgh,  Trinity  H. 
(Caches,  John's. 
Flood,  Queens'. 
Emerson,  Trinity  H. 
Jones,  Trinity. 


INDEX. 


N.B.    The  figures  between  [    ]  refer  to  Part  I. 


Abergele  Accident. — Trial  of  the  brake- 
men  of  the  poods- train,  27. 

Abyssinian  War. — Supplementary  vote 
askod  and  voted,   [131]  ;  dissatisfac- 
tion at  cost,  [ih.'j  ;  a  Select  Committee 
appointed  to  investigate   the  afiair,   | 
[132]. 

Accidents. — Hunting  in  Yorkshire,  11 ; 
Fall  of  a  chimney-stalk  in  Glasgow, 
17 ;  Fall  of  a  railway  arch  at  Bethnal  ' 
Green,  18 ;  Mr.  Druce,  Q.C.,  37 ;  Dela- 
bole  Slate  Quarries,  Cornwall,  39 ;  ' 
Rev.  Julius  M.  Elliott  on  the  Schreck- 
horn,  82.  I 

Acton,  Sir  John  E.  E.  D.,  created  Baron 
Acton,  276. 

Admiralty,  Cniise  of  the  Lords  of,  86. 

Admiralty  Organization,  Discussion  in 
House  of  Commons  on,  [138]. 

Admiralty  Contracts,  Discussion  in 
House  of  Commons  on  the  mode  of 
making,  [140]. 

Alabama  Claims. — Position  of  contro- 
versy at  l)eginning  of  year,  [2]  ;  re- 
jection of  the  Reverdy  Johnson  Treaty, 
[192]  ;  discussion  in  House  of  Lords, 
[i6.]  ;  in  House  of  Ct)mmons,  [193]  ; 
details  of  the  Reverdy  Johnson  Treaty, 
[282]  ;  statement  of  Mr.  Motley  as  to 
its  rejection,  [285]  ;  despatch  of  Mr. 
Fish,  [286];  answer  of  Lord  Cla- 
rendon,  [288]  ;  Mr.  Sumner's  speech, 
[296]  ;  correspondence  between  H.  M. 
and  U.  S.  Governments,  250. 

Alders HOTT,  Visit  of  Her  Majesty  to,  36. 

Anglesey,  County  of,  Hon.  W.  0.  Stan- 
ley, appointed  Lord  Lieutenant,  273. 

Antigua,  Sir  B.  C.  C.  Pine,  appointed 
Governor,  273. 

Argyll,  Duke  of.  Statement  on  Indian 
Finance  and  Railways,  [143] ;  lays 
before  the  House  of  Lords  the  Scotch 
Education  Bill,  [163]. 

Army  Contingent,  France. — Marshal 
Niel'a  statement  in  French  Chambers, 
[214]. 


Army  Estimates  moved  by  Mr.  Card- 
well,  [132] ;  carried,  [133]. 

Art,  Retrospect  of,  [352]. 

Arthur,  Prince,  Visit  to  Ireland,  33. 

Arundel  Society,  [363]. 

Ascot  Races,  the  Cup  Day,  55. 

Assessed  Taxes,  Mr.  Lowe's  plan  for  re- 
adjusting, [123]. 

Australia,  South,  Sir  James  Fergusson, 
Bart.,  appointed  Governor,  272. 

Australia,  Western,  F.  A.  Wold,  ap- 
pointed Governor,  273. 

Ayrton,  a.  S.,  to  be  First  Commissioner 
of  Works,  275. 


Bahama  Islands,  Sir  James  Walker  to 
bo  Governor,  273. 

Balances  of  the  public  money,  271. 

Ball,  Dr.,  Speech  on  second  reading  of 
Irish  Church  Bill,  [34]  ;  Speech  on 
third  reading,  [67] ;  remarks  on  Mr. 
Fawoett's  motion  condemnatory  of 
restrictions  on  scholarships  and  fellow- 
ships of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  []158]. 

Ballot,  The. — Mr.  Bmce,  the  Homo  Se- 
cretary, states  his  experience  at  last 
election  converted  him  to,  [16]. 

Bankruptcy  Bill,  brought  in  by  Sir  E. 
Collier,  Attomey-Groneral,  [170]  ;  dis- 
cussion on  second  reading,  [172] ; 
and  in  Committee,  [173]  ;  second  resd- 
ing  in  House  of  Lords  moved  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  [i6.] ;  referred  to  a 
Select  Committee  and  passed,  [174]. 

Barbadoes,  Mr.  R.  W.  Rawson  appointed 
Governor,  273. 

Barnet,  Collision  on  Great  Northern 
Railway  at,  85. 

Bazley,  Thomas,  made  a  Baronet,  275. 

Belgians,  Kino  of  thb. — ^Airival  at 
Windsor,  131 ;  presentation  of  national 
address  at  Buckingham  Palace,  133 ; 
and  one  from  the  National  Rifle  Asso- 
ciation, [t5.]  ;    entertainment  at  the 
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Mansion  House,  137 ;  return  to  Bel- 
gium, 138. 

Belgium,  Visit  of  the  English  Volun- 
teers to,  97. 

Bell,  Sydney  Smith,  knighted,  275. 

BiNOLEY,  Boiler  Explosion  at,  55. 

Biography,  Works  of,  [324]. 

Bishops,  vide  Episcopate. 

Black  FRIARS  Bridge,  opened  hj  the 
Queen,  121. 

Black  wall,  Murder  and  suicide  at,  19. 

Blunt's  History  op  the  Reformation, 

[337]. 

Boat  Races,  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  24  j 
International  (Havard  and  Oxford) ,  86. 

Bowles,  Admiral  Sir  William,  to  be 
Admiral  of  the  Fleet,  273. 

Brady,  Right  Hon.  Maziere,  made  a 
Baronet,  272. 

Brandenburg  Synod,  Reply  of  the  King 
of  Prussia  to  a  deputation  from,  [273]. 

Bright,  Mr.,  Speech  on  Irish  Church 
Bill,  [35] ;  letter  to  his  constituents 
at  Birmingham,  [71]  ;  explanation 
asked  in  House  of  Lords  by  Lord 
Cairns  from  GoTemment  respecting 
it,  [82] ;  reply  by  Lord  Granville, 
[ib.]  J  Colonel  North  brings  the  sub- 
ject before  the  House  of  Commons, 
[92]  ;  Mr.  Gladstone's  reply,  [tb.] 

Bristol,  meeting  of  the  Sodal  Sdenoe 
Congress  at,  102  ;  dreadful  cata- 
strophe at  the  theatre,  152. 

British  Association,  Annual  Meeting  at 
Exeter,  [374]. 

Broughton,  Lord,  Obituary  notice  of, 
158. 

Bruce,  Hon.  F.  J.,  to  be  Page  of  Honour 
to  Her  Majesty,  272. 

Bruce,  Mr.,  mores  for  appointment  of 
Committee  on  Municipal  and  Parlia- 
mentary Elections,  [16]  ;  declares  his 
conversion  to  the  ballot  from  his  ex- 
perience at  last  election,  [ib.] ;  brings 
forward  Habitual  Criminals  Bill, 
[175]. 

Budget,  English,  [121]  ;  vide  Financial 
Statement,  Indian,  [144] ;  French, 
[208]  ;  Spanish,  [257]. 

Buenos  Ayres,  H.  G.  McDonnell  ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  Legation  at,  273. 

Bullion  in  Bank  of  Engl&nd  and  Bank 
of  France,  [2021. 

Bulls,  Papal,  [267]. 

BuROOS.— The  Civil  Gtovemor  murdered 
by  priests,  [254]. 


Cadiz,  0.  Fttzwilliam,  to  be  Attorney- 
General  for  Tobago,  272. 

Cairns,  Lord,  asks  explanation  in  House 
of  Lords  from  Crovemment  respecting 
Mr.  Bright' 8  Letter  to  his  Constituents 
at  Birmingham,  [82]  ;  speech  on  Irish 
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Church  Bill,  [89];  states  terms  of 
compromise  arranged  with  Lord  Gran- 
ville on  Irish  Church  Question,  [115]. 

Cairns,  William  Wellington,  to  be 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  St.  Christo- 
pher, 272. 

Cambridge  University. — J.  R.  Seeley, 
Professor  of  Modem  History,  275; 
Honours,  284. 

Campbell,  Melford,  to  be  President  of 
the  Council  of  the  Turks'  and  Caicos 
Islands,  272. 

Canterbury,  Archbishop  of. — Enthrone- 
ment in  Canterbury  Cathedral,  9; 
Speech  in  House  of  Lords  on  Irish 
Church  Bill,  [76]  ;  serious  illness, 
[170]. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope. — R.  Graham  to  be 
Collector  of  Customs,  278 ;  H.  M.  H. 
Orpen  to  bo  Sub-Collector  of  Cus- 
toms at  Cape  Town,  ib.;  C.  W.  Pear- 
son to  be  Sub-Collector  of  Customs  at 
Port  Alfred,  ib, 

Cardwell,  Mr.,  moves  Army  Estimates, 

E132]  ;  speech  on  army  of  reserve, 
137]. 

Carlisle. — Dr.  Harvey  Goodwin  to  be 
Bishop,  275. 

"Carnatic,"  wreck  of  the,  92;  official 
inquiry,  138. 

Carrinoton,  Lord. — Trial  for  an  as- 
sault, 79. 

Carysfort,  Lord,  moves  address  in 
House  of  Lords  in  answer  to  the 
Royal  Speech,  [7]. 

Castelar,  Seizor,  proposes  an  amnesty 
for  political  offences  in  Spain,  [255]  ; 
speech  in  Spanish  Cortes  on  the  state 
of  Spain  and  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment, [262]. 

Cattle  Disease. — ^Two  Bills  brought  in 
for  the  Prevention  of  Contagious 
Diseases,  [17]  ;  Lord  Robert  Mon- 
tag^i  moves  the  second  reading  of 
his  Bill,  [ib.'] ;  debate  and  rejection, 
[18] ;  Government  measure  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster,  [t6.]  ; 
passed  into  law,  [ib.'}. 

Causton,  Joseph,  knjghted,  276. 

Chalons. — ^Visit  of  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon to  the  Camp,  [222]. 

Chamberlain,  The  Lord,  letter  to  ma- 
nagers  of  London  Theatres  on  Inde- 
cency on  the  Stage,  7. 

Chancery. — Sir  G.  M.  Gifiard  to  be  a 
judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  272. 

Chartres. — ^Visit  of  Emperor  and  Em- 
press of  the  French,  and  speech  of  the 
Emperor,  [220]. 

Chaucer  Society's  Publications,  [323]. 

Chester,  The  Prince  of  Wales  at,  108 ; 
opening  of  the  Town  Hall,  111. 

Chevalier,  M.  Michel,  Speech  in  French 
Senate  on  the  Senatna  Consaltimu 
[289]. 

T 
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CniLDEiis,  Mk.,  movea  Naval  Estimates, 
[137]  ;  Cruise  in  the  Mediterranean 
along  with  Sir  Sydney  Dacres,  Ac.  86. 

Christian,  Princess,  Birth  of  a  son,  18 ; 
his  christening,  32 ;  distributes  prizes 
of  National  Rifle  Association  at  Wim- 
bledon, 71. 

Clarendon,  Earl,  Beply  to  Mr.  Fish's 
despatch  on  "Alabama"  claims,  [288]. 

Clark,  A.  R.,  appointed  Solicitor-Grene- 
ral  for  Scotland,  275. 

CoBBE,  C.  A.,  inspector  of  county  and 
borough  police,  273. 

Cockle,  James,  knighted,  274. 

Coinage,  The,  question  raised  in  House 
of  Conmions  for  public  discussion, 
[146]. 

Colebrooke,  Sir  T.  E.,  to  be  Lieutenant 
of  Lanarkshire,  272. 

CoLERiDCJE,  Sir  J.  D.,  speech  on  Irish 
Church  Bill,  [40] ;  introduces  the 
University  Tests  Abolition  Bill,  [154]. 

Collier,  Sir  R.,  brings  in  Bankruptcy 
Bill,  [170]. 

Collision  in  the  Channel,  14 ;  on  the 
Great  Northern  Railway,  86. 

Columbia,  British. — Anthony  Musgrare 
appointed  Governor,  276. 

Columbia  Market,  Opening  of,  42. 

Congress,  United  States,  opened  on 
4th  March,  [281]  ;  closed  on  10th 
April,  [282]  ;  reassembled  in  Decem- 
ber, [301]. 

Consols,  range  during  year,  [201]. 

Convent  Case,  The. — TriaJ,  Saurin  v. 
Star,  177. 

Cork,  Mayor  of. — Extraordinary  con- 
duct and  intemperate  language,  [186]  ; 
attention  of  House  of  Commons  drawn 
to  it  by  Mr.  Graves,  [187]  ;  motion  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  degrade  and 
disqualify  him  for  his  office  of  mayor, 
[188]  ;  discussion,  [189]  ;  leave  given 
and  Bill  brought  in,  [191]  ;  proceed- 
ings stopped  by  his  resignation,  [ifc.]. 

Corn  Dlty  to  be  abolished,  [123]. 

Cornwall. — Accident  at  Delabole  Slate 
Quarries,  39. 

Coronation  Oath. — Discussions  in  House 
of  Lords,  [43] ;  Lord  Redesdale's 
speech,  [ih.']  ;  Lord  Granville's,  [49]. 

Cotton,  Prices  of,  [202]. 

CoLTTS,  Miss  Burdett,  opens  Columbia 
Market,  42  ;  at  Camp  of  National  Rifle 
Association  at  Wimbledon,  71. 

Crystal  Palace. — Grand  public  festival 
in  honour  of  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  63 ; 
concerts  at,  [364]. 

Cuban  Insurrection,  resolution  of  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  de- 
claring sympathy  with,  [282]  ;  deter- 
mination of  the  Government  not  to 
interfere,  [296]  ;  Mr.  Sumner's  speech, 
[297]. 

CxncBERLAND  LoDOE, Windsor,  Fire  at,  131. 


Debt,  vide  Imprisonment  for  Debt. 

De  Ghet  and  Ripon,  Earl,  a  Knight 
of  the  Garter,  276. 

De  Lavalette,  Marquis,  Speech  in 
French  Chambers  on  Foreign  Policy 
of  France,  [216]. 

Derby,  Earl,  Speech  in  Honse  of  Lords 
on  Irish  Church  Bill,  [82]  ;  Protests, 
with  other  Peers,  against  its  third 
reading,  [104]  ;  Career  and  Character, 
[202]  ;  Funeral,  116  j  Obituary  Notice, 
158. 

Derby,  Great  Flood  at,  147. 

Derby,  The,  won  by  Pretender,  48. 

De  Tabley,  Lord,  sworn  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Privy  Council,  272. 

Discount,  Bank  rate  of,  [202]. 

Disraeli,  Mr.,  Speech  on  Introduction 
of  the  Irish  Church  Bill,  [29]  ;  moves 
its  rejection,  [30]. 

Dockyards,  Controversy  on  Vote  for, 
[139]. 

DocuKENTS,  more  or  less  National  and 
Official,  [317]. 

Dominica,  Island  or. — Richard  Levinge 
to  be  Treasurer,  273. 

Dover,  Easter  Monday  Volunteer  Re- 
view at,  27. 

Drake,  W.  R.,  knighted,  274. 

Drowning  op  Seven  Fishermen  near 
SouTHPORT,  7. 

Druce,  Mr.,  Q.C,  killed  while  riding, 
37. 

"  Druid,"  Launch  of  the,  20. 

Dublin,  Public  entry  of  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant into,  3. 

Dublin,  Archbishop  op.  Speech  in 
House  of  Lords  on  Irish  Church 
Bill,  [79]. 

Du  Cane,  Charles,  to  be  Governor  of 
Tasmania,  272. 

Dudley  Gallery,  The,  [360]. 

Durham,  Double  Execution  at,  27. 


Earle,  H.,  made  a  baronet,  275. 

Earthquake  in  Lancashire,  21. 

Eden,  Charles  Calvert,  to  be  a  second 
Secretary  in  Her  M^esty's  Diplo- 
matic Service,  272. 

Education,  Annual  vote  moved  by  Mr. 
W.  E.  Forster,  [158]. 

Education,  vide  Endowed  Schools  BiU, 
and  Scotland.  " 

Education,  National. — Debate  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  originated  by  Earl 
Russell,  [159]  ;  motion  by  Mr.  Melly 
in  House  of  Commons,  for  a  Select 
Conmiittee  on  the  subject,  [160]  ;  De- 
bate, [161]  ;  motion  withdrawn,  [163]. 

Egypt. — Differences  between  the  Sultan 
of  Turkey  and  the  Viceroy,  [273]  ; 
the  Viceroy's  defence  of  his  conduct, 
[tb.]  ;  opening  of  Suez  Canal,  [279]. 
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Egypt,  Viceroy  of,  Arrival  in  England, 
61 ;  takes  up  his  residence  at  Bucking- 
ham Palace,  ih. ;  visits  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen  at  Windsor  Castle,  62 ; 
dines  with  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales,  63  ;  attends  review  in  Windsor 
Park,  ih.;  grand  public  festival  at 
Ciystal  Palace,  ih. ;  leaves  Bucking- 
ham Palace  for  Dover,  64. 

Elcho,  Lord,  seconds  the  rejection  of 
Irish  Church  Bill  on  third  reading, 
[66] ;  speech  on  expediency  of  or- 
ganizing a  permanent  army  of  re- 
serve, [136]. 

Elections  in  France. — Interference  of 
Government,  [216] ;  speech  of  M. 
Thiers,  [251] ;  addresses  of  candi- 
dates, [218] ;  disturbances  during, 
[220]  ;  result  of,  [221]. 

Elections,  Parliamentary  and  Muni- 
cipal.— Motion  to  appoint  Select  Com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  the  practice 
pursued  in  conducting,  [16] ;  agreed 
to  and  appointed,  [17]  ;  presentation 
of  report,  [tb.]. 

Elliot,  Right  Hon.  H.G.,  a  G.C.B.,  276. 

Ely,  Rev.  Dr.  Merivale,  to  be  Dean  of, 
276. 

Emerson  Tennent,  Sir  J.,  Obituary  no- 
tice, 162. 

Endowed  Schools  Bill,  brought  in  by 
Mr.  Forster,  [148]  ;  objects  and  cha- 
racter of  the  measure,  [i6.]  ;  discussed 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  [150] ; 
second  reading  moved,  [ib.]  5  referred 
to  a  Select  Committee,  [151]  ;  modi- 
fied by  them,  [tb.] ;  Commissioners 
nominated  and  Bill  read  a  third  time, 
[152]  ;  debates  on  measure  in  House 
of  Lords,  [ih.']  ;  receives  Royal  Assent, 
[154]. 

England,  History  of  the  year,  [1]. 

Episcopate,  English.— Bill  for  increase 
of,  introduced  by  Lord  Lyttelton, 
[166]  ;  rejected,  168]  ;  Bill  providing 
for  the  retirement  of  Bishops,  intro- 
duced by  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, [168]  ;  passed  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  limited  to  two  years, 
[170] ;  resignation  of  two  English 
Bishops  and  removal  of  a  third  by 
death,  before  the  end  of  the  year, 
[ib.]  ;  serious  illness  of  the  Primate, 
[ih.-]. 

Epsom  Races.  —  The  Derby,  47 ;  the 
Oaks,  50. 

Essex,  Sir  T.  B.  Western,  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, 274. 

Executions. — Martin  Brown,  at  J^ewes, 
6;  William  Dolan  and  John  M*Con- 
ville,  at  Durham,  27 ;  Michael  John- 
son, at  Manchester,  31 ;  William 
Sheward,  at  Norwich,  38;  Jonah 
Dethridge,  at  Portland,  84;  William 
Taylor,  at  Exeter,  108 ;  Joseph  Welsh, 


at  Maidstone,  131;  Frederick  Hinson, 
at  Newgate,  146. 

Exeter,  Bishop  Phillpotts  of.  Obituary 
notice,  162 ;  Dr.  Temple  appointed 
Bishop,  275. 

Exeter,  Execution  at,  108. 

Exhibitions. — Royal  Academy,  [362]  ; 
Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours, 
[360]  ;  the  Dudley  Gallery,  [ib.]  ;  Old 
Bond  Street  Gallery,  [362];  French 
Gallery,  [tb.]  ;  Water  Colour  Insti- 
tute, [ib.J. 

ExPENDiTUBJB,  Inoome  and,  of  the  Year, 
270. 

Explosions. — At  Woodshntts  Colliery, 
Staffordshire,  16;  at  Highbrooks 
Colliery,  near  Wigan,  32 ;  a  boiler  at 
Bingley,  55;  Femdale  Colliery,  67; 
Hanworth  powder  mills,  60;  Nitro- 
glycerine, near  Carnarvon,  67;  at 
Haydock  Colliery,  76;  fireworks,  at 
Bayswater,  108;  a  boiler,  at  the 
Brittania  Iron  Works,  near  Wolver- 
hampton, 143. 

Exports,  Value  of,  comparative  state- 
ment, 201. 

Ewell,  Murder  and  suicide  at,  148. 


Fairbairn,  W.,  made  a  baronet,  276. 

Fawcett,  Mr.,  moves  resolution  con- 
demnatory of  restrictions  on  the 
Scholarslups  and  Fellowships  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  157. 

Fenian  Convicts,  Release  of,  [199]. 

Fenian  Demonstration  in  London  at 
funeral  of  Martin,  106. 

Ferousson,  Sir  James,  to  be  Grovemor 
of  South  Australia,  272. 

Ferndale  Colliert,  Explosion  at,  67. 

Financial  Statement. — Mr.  Lowe's  first, 
[121] ;  fovourable  reception,  [126]  ; 
objections  raised  to  the  proposed  pre- 
payment of  certain  taxes  by  Mr.  Ward 
Hunt  and  other  members,  [127]  ;  diffi- 
culties suggested  in  regard  to  the  Bank 
of  England  and  the  money  market, 
[130] ;  receives  the  approval  of  Par- 
liament, [tb.]  ;  for  India,  [144]. 

FiNSBURY  Park,  Opening  of,  84. 

Fire  Insurance  Duty  to  be  abolished, 
123. 

Fires. — Seed  warehouse  and  mill  at 
Hull,  6 ;  the  South  London  Music 
Hall,  27  ;  Hop  warehouses  at  South- 
wark,  35  ;  All  Saints',  Walworth,  42  ; 
house  at  Pentonville  Hill,  54;  fire- 
work dealers  at  Bayswater,  104 ; 
house  at  Newington  Butts,  105 ; 
Cumberland  Lodge,  Windsor  Park, 
130 ;  at  Sandwich  Street,  Burton 
Crescent,  151. 

Firework  Calamity  at  Bayswater,  103. 
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Fish,  Mr.  Hamilton,  United  States* 
Secretarj^  of  State,  [281]  ;  despatch 
on  *'  Alabama  "  claims,  [286]. 

FiTZPATRicK,  J.  W.,  created  Baron  Castle- 
town, 276. 

Floods  in  the  Midland  Counties,  146; 
in  Shropshire  and  North  Wales,  147. 

France,  Agitation  against  renewing 
Commercial  Treaty  with  England, 
[200]  ;  political  situation,  [203]  ;  re- 
port of  Minister  of  Finance,  [206] ; 
the  Budget,  [208]  ;  opening  of  the 
French  Chambers,  and  speech  of  the 
Emperor,  [211]  ;  discussion  on  law 
relative  to  public  meetings,  [212] ; 
the  army  contingent,  [214]  ;  amalga- 
mation between  French  and  Belgian 
railways,  [215] ;  speech  of  the  Emperor 
at  Council  of  State,  [tb.]  ;  debate  on 
Foreign  policy,  [it.]  ;  dissolution  of 
the  Chambers,  [218] ;  election  ad- 
dresses, [t6.]  ;  disturbances,  [220]  ; 
the  pamphlet  "  L'Empereur,"  [ihj  ; 
result  of  the  elections,  [221]. 

Franklyn,  William  Hales,  to  be  Civil 
Commissioner  and  Collector  of  taxes 
for  the  Seychelles  Islands,  272. 

Fraser,  Col.  James,  a  C.B.,  276. 

French  Chambers,  opening  on  18th 
January,  and  speech  of  the  Emperor, 
[211] ;  dissolution  of,  [218]  ;  post- 
ponement  from  26th  October  of  day  of 
meeting  of  New  Chambers,  [243] ; 
manifesto  of  opposition,  [244]  ;  opened 
on  29th  November,  [246]  j  speech  of 
the  Emperor,  [ib.] 

French  Gallery,  Winter  Exhibition, 
[362]. 

French  Rentes,  Fluctuations  in,  [202]. 

French  Treaty,  Partial  agitation  against 
renewal  of,  [200] ;  speech  in  French 
Senate  of  M.  de  Forcade,  [240]. 

Foreign  and  Colonial  Policy,  Debates 
on  in  Parliament,  [192]. 

Foreign  Policy  of  France,  Speech  of 
Marquis  de  Lavalette  in  French  Cham- 
ber, [216]. 

Foreign  Relations,  State  of,  at  begin- 
ning of  the  year,  [1]. 

FoRSTER,  Mr.  W.  E.,  introduces  Bill  for 
prevention  of  Contagious  Diseases  of 
Animals,  [18]  ;  which  after  discussion 
passes  into  law,  [ib.] ;  moves  the 
annual  votes  for  public  education, 
[158]. 

Fox,  Wilson,  M.D.,  Physician  Extra- 
ordinary to  Her  Majesty,  274. 

Frome,  Major-General  E.,  Lieut.-Gro- 
vernor  of  Guernsey,  273. 


Gales.  —Coast  of  Kent,  3 ;  Yorkshire,  ih. ; 
Channel,  14;  Channel  Islands,  23; 
Cornish  Coast,  ib. 


Gajcbia,  W.  H.  Simpson,  to  be  Collector 
of  Customs,  276. 

Genoa,  The  Duke  of,  proposed  as  a  can- 
didate for  throne  of  Spain,  [2593- 

Germany,  North. — Parliament  opened 
by  King  of  Prussia,  [270]  ;  closed. 
[271]. 

Giffard,  Sir  G.  M.,  to  be  Judge  of  Ap- 
peal in  Chancery,  277 ;  made  a  Privy 
Councillor,  ih. 

Gillard,  R.,  Collector  of  Customs  at 
Kingston,  Jamaica,  273. 

Gladstone,  Mr.,  Speech  at  Fishmongers' 
Hall,  [3]  ;  in  House  of  Commons  gives 
notice  of  motion  relative  to  Irish 
Church,  [9]  ;  explains  the  details  of 
his  Bill,  [24]  ;  replies,  [44]  ;  speech, 
on  Maynooth  and  Regium  Donum 
Clause,  [62],  vide  Irish  Church  Bill. 

Glasgow,  Fall  of  chimney-stalk,  17. 

Glynn,  G.  C,  created  Baron  Wolverton, 
276. 

Goodwin,  Dr.  Hajlvey,  to  he  Bishop  of 
CarHsle,  275. 

GrOSCHEN,  Mr.,  introduces  Bills  for 
amendment  of  Poor  Law  Bates  and 
Assessment,  [18]. 

GouGH,  Field-Marshal  Viscount,  Obi- 
tuary notice,  164. 

Graham,  R.,  Collector  of  Customs  for 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  273. 

Grant,  General,  inaguration  as  Pre- 
sident of  the  United  States,  [279]  ; 
proclamation,  [ift.] ;  his  Cahinet,  281j  ; 
message  to  Congress,  [301]. 

Granville,  Earl,  Speech  on  the  Coro- 
nation oath,  [48]  ;  moves  second  read- 
ing of  Irish  Church  Bill,  [72] ;  Com- 
promise  with  Lord  Cairns  on  the 
Irish  Church  BiU,  [115]. 

Greece. — Conference  at  Paris  on  diplo- 
matic rupture  with  Turkey,  [206] ; 
recommendations  of  Conference,  [i6.  J  ; 
diplomatic    relations    re-established, 

[»•] 

Greville -Nugent,  F.  S.,  created  Baron 
Greville,  276. 

Grey,  Earl,  Speech  on  Irish  Church 
Bill  in  House  of  Lords,  [78]  ;  in  Com- 
mittee moves  to  depart  from  the  usual 
course  of  postponing  the  preamble, 
[92]  ;  lays  on  table  of  House  of  Lords 
Bill  for  amending  the  laws  relating  to 
the  election  of  Scottish  and  Irish  re- 
presentative Peers,  [180]. 

Grisi,  Madame,  Obituary  notice,  166. 

Guiana,  British,  John  Hampden  King 
to  be  Puisne  Judge,  272. 

Guernsey,  Major- General  B.  Frome, 
Lieutenant-dovemor,  273. 


Habitual  Criiiinals  Bill. — Introdaccd 
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into  House  of  Lords  by  Lord  Kim- 
berley,  [19]  ;  debate  on  second  reading 
and  in  Committee,  [21] ;  in  House  of 
Commons  brought  forward  hj  Mr. 
Bruce,  Home  Secretary,  [175]  ;  passed 
with  amendments,  [176]. 

Hanworth  Powder  Mills,  Explosion 
at,  60. 

Hardy,  Mr.  Qathornb,  Speech  on  the 
Irish  Church  Bill,  [43]. 

Harrowbit,  Earl  of,  on  second  reading 
of  Irish  Church  Bill  in  House  of  Lords 
moves  its  rejection,  [74]. 

Hartinotox,  Marquis  op,  introduces  Bill 
to  raise  the  necessary  funds  to  pur- 
chase the  Telegraphs,  [141]. 

Hatchard,  Rev.  T.  G.,  to  be  Bishop  of 
Mauritius,  273. 

Hatdock,  Colliery  explosion  at,  75. 

Hates,  Mr.  Justice,  Obituary  notice, 
168. 

Henderson,  Colonel,  to  be  Chief  Com- 
missioner of  Metropolitan  Police,  272. 

*•  Hercules,"  H.M.S.,  Trials  of,  2. 

Hill,  Col.  Stephen  J.,  Governor  of  New- 
foundland, 274. 

Hodgson,  Robert,  Chief  Justice  of  Prince 
Edward  Island,  knighted,  273. 

HoLBORN  Viaduct,  opened  by  the 
Queen,  121. 

Holt,  Mr.,  moves  the  rejection  of  Irish 
Church  Bill  on  its  third  reading,  [65]. 

Howard,  H.,  third  Secretary  in  H.M. 
Diplomatic  Service,  274. 

Howard,  Lord  E.  G.  F.,  created  Baron 
Howard,  276. 

HoYLES,  Hugh  William,  Chief  Justice 
of  Newfoundland,  knighted,  273. 

Hughes,  Rev.  Henry,  to  be  one  of  H.M. 
Inspectors  of  Schools  in  England,  272. 

Hughes,  Mr.  T.,  introduces  a  Bill  for 
amending  the  laws  afifecting  Trades' 
Unions,  [176]. 

Hull,  Great  fire  at,  6;  inauguration 
of  New  West«m  Dock  by  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales,  75. 

Hunt,  Leigh,  Memorial  of,  112. 

Hyacinthe,  Le  PiRE. — Letter  resigning 
his  office,  [210]  ;  reply  by  (General  of 
his  order,  [242]. 


Imports,  Comparative  statement,  [201]. 

Imprisonment  for  Debt  Bill,  referred 
to  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  pEissed,  [174]. 

Income  akd  Expenditure  of  the  Tear, 
270. 

Income  Tax  to  bo  reduced  a  penny  in 
the  pound,  [123]. 

India. — Annual  financial  statement  not 
presented  till  3rd  August,  [142]  ;  Duke 
of  Argyll  anticipates  it  in  Bouse  of 


Lords  by  a  statement  on  Indian  Fi- 
nance  and  Railways,  [143] ;  discus- 
sion, [144]  ;  Mr.  Grant  Duff  introduces 
Budget,  [t5.] ;  discussion,  [145]. 

Inheritance  to  real  Property,  Law 
OF,  Bill  to  assimilate  the  succession  of 
real  to  that  of  personal  property,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Locke  King,  [183]  ; 
majority  obtained  on  second  reading, 
[ib.] ;  withdrawn,  [i6.] 

Ireland. — ^Lord  Lieutenant's  public  en- 
try  into  Dublin,  3 ;  visit  of  Prince 
Arthur,  33 ;  improved  tranquillity  in, 

[2]. 

Ireland  and  the  Irish  Church. — ^Their 
affairs  the  great  occupation  of  Parlia- 
ment, [23] ;  discussions  in  House  of 
Lords,  [47] . 

Irish  Church,  referred  to  in  Queen's 
Speech,  [7]  ;  and  in  Address  in  reply 
thereto,  [8]  ;  in  House  of  Commons 
Mr.  Gladstone  gives  notice  of  motion 
relative  to,  [9];  moves  for  leave  to 
bring  in  Bill  for  Disestablishment  and 
Disendowment,  [24] ;  Mr.  Disraeli's 
remarks  on  the  Bill,  [i'9] ;  debate 
on  second  reading,  [30] ;  Mr.  Disraeli 
moves  its  rejection,  [iS.] ;  Dr.  Ball's 
speech,  [34] ;  Mr.  Gladstone's  reply, 

E44];  division  with  majority  of  118, 
46]  ;  analysis  of  division,  [t5.]  ;  Mr. 
Newdegate's  motion  for  delay,  [51]  ; 
Mr.  Gladstone's  sunmiing  up  of  de- 
bato  on  motion  for  going  into  Com- 
mittee, [52]  ;  division  with  majority 
of  126,  [53] ;  Mr.  Disraeli  moves 
omission  of  clause  2,  [ib.]  ;  majority 
against  123,  [55]  ;  other  amendments, 
[i&.]  ;  Maynooth  and  Regium  Donum 
clauses,  [61]  ;  surplus  disposal  clause, 
[64]  ;  Commissioners  for  transfer  of 
endowments  nominated,  [65]  ;  the  re- 
port moved,  [tb.]  ;  motion  for  the 
third  reading,  [tb.]  ;  Mr.  Holt  moves 
its  rejection,  [tb.]  ;  Lord  Elcho  seconds 
it,  [66]  ;  debate,  [tb.]  ;  Mr.  Disraeli's 
speech,  [67]  ;  Mr.  Gladstone's  reply, 
[68]  ;  division  on  third  reading  with 
majority  of  114,  [69]  j  introduction 
into  House  of  Lords,  [70] ;  second 
reading  moved  Imt  Lord  Granville, 
[72]  ;  discussion,  [74]  ;  Earl  of  Har- 
rowby  moves  its  rejection  [ib.]  ;  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury's  speech,  [76] ; 
Archbishop  of  Dublin's,  [79]  ;  Bishop 
of  St.  David's  [tb.]  ;  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough's, [811 ;  debate  resumed  by 
Lord  Derby,  [82] ;  reply  by  Lord 
Granville,  [90];  division  with  majo- 
rity of  33,  [91]  ;  analysis  of  division, 
[tb.]  ;  in  Committee,  [tb.]  ;  important 
amendments  moved  and  carried  by 
large  majorities  against  the  Govern- 
ment, [91]  ;  question  of  concurrent 
endowment  raised  by  the  Duke   of 
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Cleveland,  [97J ;  rejected,  [99]  j  re- 
sult of  various  amendments  made  in 
the  Bill,  [100]  ;  read  a  third  time 
without  division,  and  passed,  [104]  ; 
protest  by  Lord  Derby  and  other 
Peers  against  the  prinoiple  of  the  Bill, 
[t6.] ;  complaints  and  a^tation  against 
House  of  Lords  for  their  treatment  of 
the  Bill,  [106] ;  consideration  of  Lords* 
amendments  in  House  of  Commons  on 
July  15th,  [107]  J  Mr.  Gladstone  moves 
and  carries  by  large  majorities  resolu- 
tions to  disagree  with  all  the  princi- 
pal amendments,  [109]  ;  some  minor 
alterations  agreed  to,  [110]  ;  the  BiU 
again  sent  to  the  Lords,  [112]  ;  Earl 
Granville  urges  the  House  to  agree  to 
the  main  provisions  of  the  Bill  in  its 
original  state,  [tb.]  j  Government  de- 
feated on  the  preamble,  [114]  ;  Earl 
Granville  asks  time  to  consult  his  col- 
leagues, and  debate  adjourned,  [t6.]  ; 
conference  between  Lord  Granville 
and  Lord  Cairns,  [115]  ;  Lord  Cairns 
states  terms  of  compromise,  [t6.] ; 
acknowledged  by  Lord  Granville, 
[117] ;  acquiesced  in  by  the  Conser- 
vative Peers  with  some  exceptions, 
[116]  ;  the  amendments  of  the  Com- 
mons on  the  Lords'  amendments 
agreed  to  in  terms  of  the  compromise, 

fll71 ;  returned  to  the  Commons, 
118]  ;  Mr.  Gladstone  moves  that  the 
House  should  accept  the  amendments 
as  now  settled,  [ib.]  ;  unanimity  of 
leading  members  on  both  sides  of  the 
House  in  favour  of  the  arrangement, 
[119]  ;  dissatisfaction  of  some  of  the 
Irish  members,  [i6.]  ;  the  Bill  passes, 
and  receives  the  Royal  ABsent  on  26th 
July,  [i6.] 
"Italian,"  wreck  of  the,  near  Cape 
Finisterre,  26. 


Jackson,  W.,  made  a  Baronet,  275. 

Jamaica. — Samuel  B^snnalls,  Member  of 
Legislative  Council,  273 ;  W.  T.  March, 
Secretary,  ib. ;  D.  P.  Trench,  Secre- 
tary, lb. ;  R.  Gillard,  Collector  of  Cus- 
toms at  Klingston,  ib. ;  J.  L.  Smith, 
Chief  Justice,  276. 

James,  William  Milbourne,  Vioe-Chan- 
cellor,  knighted,  272. 

Janus.   Vids  The  Pope  and  the  Council. 

Jenner,  G.  F.  B.,  Second  Secretary  in 
Her  Majesty's  Diplomatic  Service,  274. 

Jersey. — Terrific  gale,  22. 

Johnson,  Mr.  Reverdy,  United  States' 
Minister  at  British  Court.  Rejection  of 
treaty  on  "Alabama"  claims,  [192]; 
provisions  of  treaty,  [282]  ;  Mr.  John- 
son recalled,  [285].. 


Jollet,  Rev.  W.  R.,  Honorary  Chaplain 
to  Her  Majesty,  274. 

Jolly,  William,  to  be  one  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Inspectors  of  Schools  in  Soot- 
land,  272. 

Jones,  Mr.  Ernest,  funeral  of,  8;  Obitu- 
ary notice,  168. 


Kensington,  Opening  of  a  new  Roman 
Catholic  pro-Cathedral,  68. 

KiMBERLET,  LoRD,  introduces  Bill  for 
the  Repression  of  Crime,  [19]. 

Kino,  John  Hampden,  to  be  Puisne 
Judge  of  British  Guiana,  272. 

KiNOSLEY,  Rev.  C,  to  be  Canon  of  Ches- 
ter, 275. 

King's  Lynn,  Opening  of  New  Alexandra 
Dock  by  Prince  and  Prinoesa  of 
Wales,  72. 


Lamabtine,  M.  De,  Obituary  notice,  169. 

Lanarkshire,  Sir  T.  E.  Colebrooke  to 
be  Lieutenant  of,  272. 

Lancashire,  earthquake  in,  21. 

"  Lanterne,"  The,  sentence  of  M.  Henri 
Rochefort  for  its  illegal  introduction 
into  France,  [222]. . 

LatcB  SententioB.     Papal  Bull,  [267]. 

Lawrence,  Sir  John  L.  M.,  created 
Lord  Lawrence,  273. 

Layajld,  a.  H.,  appointed  Ambassador 
at  Madrid,  275. 

Laycock,  Thomas,  M.D.,  one  of  Her 
Majesty's  Physicians  in  Ordinary  for 
Scotland,  274. 

Lefroy,  Chief  Justice,  Obituary  notice, 
171. 

Legislation,  Public,  Plan  for  facilita- 
ting, [14]  ;  introduced  by  Lord  Salis- 
burr,  discussion  in  House  of  Lords, 
[15] ;  Bill  referred  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee of  both  Houses,  [16]  ;  without 
result,  [ib.]- 

"  L'Empereur,"  the  pamphlet,  [220]. 

Levinge,  Richard,  to  be  Treasnrer  for 
Island  of  Dominica,  273. 

Lewes,  Execution  of  Martin  Brown  at,  6. 

Licensing  Laws,  Bill  to  amend,  by  trans- 
ferring jurisdiction  from  Excise  to 
Justices  of  Peace,  carried,  [186]. 

Liege. — Banquet  to  English  Yolnnteers, 
99. 

Life  Peerages,  Bill  for  the  creation  of, 
introduced  by  Earl  Russell,  [177] ; 
amendments  proposed  by  Lord  Cairns, 
[178];  and  Lord  Stanhope,  [179]; 
rejected  on  the  motion  of  the  Earl  of 
Malmesbury,  [180], 

Liquors,  Sale  of,  rtde Permissite  Bill. 
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LiSTOWBL,  Eabl  of,  a  Peer  of  the  United 
Kingdom  as  Bfuron  Hare,  276. 

Literature,  Retrospect  for  18€^,  [3171 ; 
Historical,  [ih.^ ;  Biographical,  [324] ; 
MiscoUanooos,  [330]. 

Livrets^  Workmen's,  Suppression  of,  in 
France,  [215]. 

London,  Bishop  op.  Enthronement  in 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  34;  Dean  of  the 
Chapels  Royal,  272;  a  Privy  Coun- 
cillor, 274. 

London. — Lord  Mayor's  Day,  127. 

Lowe,  Mr.,  Speech  on  Irish  Church  Bill, 
[40]  ;  introduces  his  Budget,  [121]. 

Lyons,  Esther,  The  case  of,  228. 

Ltttelton,  Lord,  made  a  Privy  Coun- 
cillor, 273. 
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M'DoNELL,  Hugh  Guion,  to  be  Secre- 
tary of  Legation  at  Buenos  Ayres, 
273. 

Madrid,  A.  H.  Layard  appointed  Her 
Ms^esty's  Envoy  Extraordinary  at, 
275 ;  The  "  Volunteers  of  Freedom," 
[259]. 

Magne,  M.  p..  Report  on  French  Finance 
to  the  Emperor,  [207]. 

Maidstone  Gaol,  Execution  in,  131. 

Malacca,  Commander  E.  W.  Shaw,  R.N., 
to  be  Lieutenant-Governor,  272. 

Malaga,  Insurrection  at,  [253]. 

Malta,  Paolo  Yella,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  to  be 
one  of  Her  Majesty's  Puisne  Judges 
for  the  Island,  272. 

Manchester,  Funeral  of  Mr.  Ernest 
Jones,  8 ;  Execution  of  Michael  John- 
son, 31. 

March,  William  Thomas,  to  be  Secre- 
tary of  Jamaica,  273. 

Marriage  with  a  Deceased  Wife's  Sis- 
ter, Bill  to  legalize,  introduced  by 
Mr.  T.  Chambers,  [184] ;  carried  on 
second  reading  by  a  large  majority, 
[186]  ;  withdrawn,  lih.^. 

Married  Women,  Protection  of  Pro- 
perty of,  Bill  introduced  into  House 
of  Commons  by  Mr.  Russell  Gumey, 
[181] ;  passed,  [182]  ;  discussion  in 
House  of  Lords,   [183] ;    abandoned, 

[t6.]. 

Martin,  James,  knighted,  274. 

Mauritius,  Rev.  T.  G.  Hatchard  ap- 
pointed Bishop,  273. 

Matnooth  clauses  in  Irish  Church  Bill, 
[61]  ;  discussion,  [tb.]  ;  Mr.  Whalley's 
amendment  negatived,  [62] ;  Sir  G. 
Jenkinson's  amendment  negatived, 
[63]  ;  Mr.  Sinclair  Aytoun's  amend- 
ment lost,  [64]  ;  other  amendments 
negatived,  [i6.]. 

Meagher,  J.,  Superintendent  of  Publio 
Works  at  Trinidad,  274. 


Melbourne  Great  Telescope,  Safe 
arrival,  [371]. 

Merivale,  Rev.  Dr.  C,  to  be  Dean  of 
Ely,  276. 

Military  Reorganization,  discussion  in 
House  of  Lords,  [134] ;  in  House  of 
Commons,  [135]. 

Ministers,  Her  Majesty's,  and  Chir? 
Officers  of  State,  277. 

MoBERLY,  Dr.,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  274. 

Mold,  Fatal  Riot  at,  52. 

"Monarch,"  Her  Msyesty's  Ship,  re- 
ceives Mr.  Peabody's  remains  on  board 
at  Portsmouth,  144 ;  sails  for  Portland, 
accompanied  by  the  U.  S.  Screw 
Corvette  "  Plymouth,"  146. 

MoNCK,  Viscount,  in  answer  to  Royal 
Speech  seconds  Address  in  House  of 
Lords,  [8]  ;  sketches  a  plan  for  regi- 
mentsd  reorganization,  [134]. 

"  MoNiTEUR,"  The,  no  longer  the  official 
organ  of  the  French  Government, 
[204]. 

Montagu,  Lord  Robert,  introduces  a 
Bill  for  the  prevention  of  Contagious 
Diseases  among  Animals,  [171 ;  de- 
bate thereon  and  its  rejection,  [18]. 

MoNTPENSiER,  DuKE  OF,  his  title  of 
Captckin-Creneral  of  Spain  called  in 
question  in  the  Cortes,  [256]. 

Moresby,  Admiral  Sir  F.  M.,  Yioe- 
Admiral  of  United  Kingdom,  274. 

Motley,  Mr.,  appointed  United  States' 
Minister  to  Great  Britain,  [285]. 

Mozley,  Rev.  J.  B.,  to  be  Canon  of 
Worcester,  272. 

Municipal  Elections,  Bill  making  pro- 
vision respecting.  Clause  extending 
Franchise  to  Women  inserted,  [176]. 

Murders,  in  Poplar,  15 ;  at  Blackwall, 
19 ;  of  a  family  in  the  City,  65 ;  at 
Ewell,  148. 

Murdoch,  Rev.  Alex.,  presented  to 
parish  of  Sorbie,  274. 

Murphy  Riot  at  North  Shields,  22. 

MusGRAVE,  Anthony,  Governor  of  British 
Columbia,  276. 

Music,  Retrospect  of,  [364]. 

Music  Hall,  The  South  London,  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  27. 


Napoleon  I.,  The  Emperor  of  the 
French's  Letter  on  the  Centenary  of, 
[217]. 

Napoleon,  Emperor,  receives  diplomatic 
body  on  New  Year's  Day,  [204] ; 
speech  at  opening  of  French  Cham- 
bers, [211]  ;  speech  at  meeting  of  the 
Council  of  State  on  March  23,  [215]  ; 
Letter  on  the  Centenary  of  Napoleon  I., 
[217];  speech  at  Chartres,  [220]; 
Letter  to  M.  de  Mackan,  [221] ;  epeeoh 
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at  Cbalons,  [222]  ;  surrenders  his  per- 
sonal government  of  France,  [223]  ; 
Message  to  Legislative  Body,  [16. J ; 
attack  of  illness,  [244] ;  reply  to 
Prussian  AmbaBsador,  [245] ;  speech 
at   opening  of  Legislative  Chamber, 

Napoleon,  Peince,  speech  on  Senatus 
ConsvUumy  [283]. 

National  Rifle  Association. — Meeting 
at  Wimbledon,  69 ;  distribution  of  the 
Prizes  by  the  Princess  Christian,  71 ; 
presentation  of  Address  to  the  King  of 
the  Belgians  at  Buckingham  Palace, 
133. 

Naval  Estimates  moved  by  Mr.  Chil- 
ders,  [137]  ;  votes  passed,  [140]. 

Newfoundland. — Col.  S.  J.  Hill,  Gover- 
nor, 274. 

New  Zealand,  Imperial  policy  towards, 
discussed  in  House  of  Lords  [193]  ;  in 
House  of  Commons  [194]. 

NiEL.  Marshal. — Speech  in  French  Le- 
gislative body  on  the  Army  Contin- 
gent  [214]. 

North,  Colonel,  brings  Mr.  Bright's 
Letter  to  his  constitnents  before  the 
House  of  Commons,  [92]. 

Norfolk,  Duke  of,  takea  the  oath  of 
Earl  Marshal,  272. 

Norwich  Murder,  The. — Trial  of  Wil- 
liam Sheward,  218 ;  Execution,  38. 

Novels  of  the  Year,  [350]. 


Oastlee,  Bichaed,  Monument  to,  47. 

Oaks,  The,  won  by  Brigantine,  50. 

Obituary,  158. 

O'Connell,  Daniel,  removal  of  his 
remains,  46. 

O'Connell,  J.,  made  a  baronet,  275. 

OECUMENICAL  Council  at  Rome. — Policy 
of  the  French  Government,  [249] ; 
Opening,  on  8th  December,  [267]. 

Officer,  R.,  knighted,  274. 

Ogilyie,  Robert,  to  be  one  of  Her 
Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools,  Scot- 
land, 272. 

Ollivier,  M.  Emile,  Speech  in  French 
Chambers,  on  the  law  relative  to 
public  meetings,  [213]  ;  Letter  from 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  requesting 
him  to  form  a  Cabinet,  [253]. 

Opera,  [364]. 

Oratorios,  [364]. 

Orpen,  H.  M.  H.,  Sub-Collector  of 
Customs  at  Capetown,  273. 

0' Sullivan,  Mr.,  Mayor  of  Cork,  vide 
Mayor  of  Cork. 

OVEREND  and'  GuRNET  DIRECTORS'  CaSE, 

before  the  Lord  Mayor,  1 ;  Trial,  236. 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Boat  Race,  24. 
Oxford  r^NiYSBsnT,  Class  Lists,  278. 


Palmer,  Sib  Roundell,  Speech  on  Irish 
Church  Bill,  [37]. 

Palmerston,  Ladt,  Funeral  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  101. 

Pantin  Murder,  The. — ^Trial  of  Trop- 
mann,  155. 

Papal  Infallibility. — The  do^ma  sup- 
posed to  be  intended  to  be  established 
by  (Ecumenical  Council,  [267]. 

Paris. — Disturbances  during  Elections 
in  June,  [220];  Fresh  Election  in 
November,  [246]. 

Parker,  William  Alexander,  to  be 
Chief  Justice  of  St.  Helena,  273. 

Parliament,  Session  of  1868-69. — ^Re- 
assembles on  16th  February,  [6]; 
opened  by  Commission,  and  Boyal 
Speech  read  by  the  Lord  Chanoellor, 
[16.] ;  Address,  in  answer  to  the 
Royal  Speech,  [7] ;  debate  on  Ad- 
dress, [8]  ;  Intention  of  Her  Majesty 
to  read  Address  in  person,  [14]  ;  pre- 
vented by  serious  illness  of  Prince 
Leopold,  [t6.] ;  plan  for  facilitating 
public  legislation,  proposed  by  the 
Marquis  of  Salisbury,  [14J ;  Re- 
assembles  after  Easter  recess,  [50]  ; 
prorogued  on  August  11,  [195]  ;  Her 
Majesty's  Speech  read  by  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, [tb.]. 

Peabody,  Mr.  Oeorge,  inauguration  of 
Memorial  in  city  of  London,  77 ;  letter 
from,  91 ;  death,  and  funeral  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  128 ;  Embarkation  of 
his  remains  on  board  Her  Majesty's 
turret-ship  "Monarch,"  144;  Obituary 
notice,  172. 

Pearson,  C.  W.,  Sub-Collector  of  Cus- 
toms at  Port  Alfred,  Cape  of  GkKxl 
Hope,  273. 

Peerage,  vide  Life  Peerage. 

Peers,  Election  of  Scottish  and  Irish 
representative.  Bill  introduced  by 
Earl  Grey,  but  not  proceeded  with, 
[180]. 

Penzance,  Lord,  Sir  J.  P.  Wilde  created, 
273. 

Permissive  Bill,  again  introduced  by 
Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  [186] ;  rejected 
on  second  reading,  [t6.j. 

Peterborough,  Bishop  of.  Speech  in 
House  of  Lords  on  Irish  Church  Bill, 
[81]. 

Pine,  Sir  B.  C.  C,  to  be  Governor  of 
Antigua  and  the  Leeward  Islands, 
273. 

Pletdell-Bouverie,  E.,  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioner,  274. 

Poetry,  Books  of,  [348]. 

Poor-law  Rating  and  Assessment 
Bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Goschen, 
[18]. 

Pope,  The,  opens  (Ecumenical  Council, 
[267] ;  issues  BuU  Lata  aententice, 
C*6.]. 
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Pope,  The,  and  the  Council. — By 
Janus,  [267] ;  [330]. 

PoPLAK,  Double  murder  in,  15. 

Portland,  Execution  of  a  Convict  at, 
84. 

Portsmouth,  Volunteer  review,  40 ;  Em- 
barkation of  Mr.  Peabodj's  remains 
on  board  Her  Majesty's  ship  "  Mo- 
narch,** 144. 

Prim,  General,  President  of  the  Council 
of  Ministers  in  Spain,  [259] ;  Speech 
on  taking  his  seat,  [i&.] ;  Speech  in 
the  Cortes,  on  Monarchy  in  Spain, 
[261]. 

Promotions  and  Appointments,  272. 

Property,  Real,  vide  Inheritance. 

Prothero,  Bey.  Georoe,  to  be  Canon  of 
Westminster,  273 ;  to  be  Chaplain  in 
Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty,  274. 

Prussia,  Kino  of,  opens  North  German 
Parliament,  [270]  ;  Speech  at  closing, 
[271] ;  Speech  at  opening  of  the 
Prussian  Chambers,  [tb.]  ;  Reply  to  a 
Deputation  of  Brandenburg  Synod, 
[273]. 

Prussian  Ambassador,  Reception  of,  by 
Emperor  of  the  French,  [245]. 

Public  Affairs  at  beginning  of  tear. 

Public  Documents  and  State  Papers, 

250. 
Public  Meetings  in  FRANCE.-r-Discus- 

sions  in  French  Chambers,  [212^. 
Public  Records,  Notices  of,  317. 


Queen,  The. — ^Visit  to  Aldershott,  36 ; 
opens  Blackfriars  Bridge  and  Holbom 
Viaduct,  121 ;  Hon.  F.  J.  Bruce  to 
be  Page  of  Honour,  272 ;  Rev.  Canon 
Prothero  to  be  Chaplain  in  Ordinary, 
274 ;  Rev.  W.  R.  Jolley  to  be  Honorary 
Chaplain,  i6. ;  W.  Fox,  M.D.,  to  be 
Physician  Extraordinary,  ih. ;  T.  Lay- 
cock,  M.D.,  to  bo  Physician  in  Ordi- 
nary for  Scotland,  tb. 


Railway. — Qreat  Northern,  fotal  col- 
lision at  Bamet,  85;  Midland,  acci- 
dent at  Long  Eaton  Junction,  near 
Nottingham,  104 ;  North  Eastern,  ool- 
sion  on  the  Bishop  Auckland  and 
Sunderland  Branch,  113 ;  Great  Nor- 
thern, accident  at  Welwyn  Junction, 
114. 

Railways,  French  and  Belgian. — Pro- 
posed Amalgamation  settled  by  a 
mixed  Commission,  [215]. 

Railway  Stocks,  Fluctuations  in  [201]. 


Rawson,  R.  W.,  to  be  Gtovemor  of  Bar- 
badoes  and  Windward  Islands,  273. 

Redesdale,  Lord,  Speech  on  the  Coro- 
nation Oath,  [48];  Speech  on  Irish 
Church  Bill,  [84]. 

Regium  Donum  Clause  in  Irish  Church 
Bill,  [61]. 

Rennalls,  Samuel,  to  be  member  of  the 
Legislative  Council  of  Jamaica,  273. 

Repression  of  Crime,  vide  Habitual 
Criminals  Bill. 

Revenue,  Public,  at  beginning  of  year 
declining,  [2]. 

Riot  at  Mold,  52. 

Rivero,  SE>fOR,  elected  President  of  the 
Spanish  Cortes,  [255] ;  speech  at 
elevation  of  Marshal  Serrano  to  the 
Regency,  [258]. 

Robartes,  T.  J.  A.,  created  Baron  Ro- 
bartes,  276. 

RocHEFORT,  M.  Henri,  address  to  elec- 
tors, [219]  ;  sentence  for  illegal  intro- 
duction of  the  Lcmteme  into  France, 
E222] ;  elected  a  member  for  Paris, 
246j  ;  attacks  on  the  Emperor  in  the 
Legislative  body,  [250]. 

Roman  Catholic  Pro-Cathedral  opened 
at  Kensington,  68. 

Rome. — Opening  of  the  CEcumenical 
Council  of  the  Vatican,  [266]. 

Roquettb,  M.  Forcade  de  la,  issues 
circular  as  to  right  of  public  meetings, 
[214] ;  speech  in  French  Senate  on 
the  Senatus  Corwttttuwv,  [237]  ;  speech 
on  the  policy  of  the  Government, 
[249] ;  resigns  the  office  of  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  [252]. 

RouHER,  M.,  Speech  at  preliminary 
meeting  of  newly-eleoted  Legislative 
body  of  France,  [222]  ;  resigns  offioe 
of  Minister  of  State^  and  appointed 
President  of  the  Senate,  [224]. 

Royal  Academy  Banquet,  44;  Exhibi- 
tion, 352. 

Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Show 
at  Manchester  visited  by  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales,  75 ;  annual  meet- 
ing of  Society  at  which  the  Prince 
presided,  ih. 

Royal  Society,  Sdentifio  memoirs, 
[365]. 

Russell,  Earl,  Speech  in  House  of 
Lords  on  Irish  Church  Bill,  [86]  ;  in- 
troduces Bill  for  the  creation  of  Life 
Peerages,  [177]. 


St.  Alban's,  Duke  of,  made  a  Privy 
Councillor,  273. 

St.  Christopher,  William  Wellington 
Cairns,  appointed  Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor, 272. 

St.  David's,  Bishop  of.  Speech  in  House 
of  Lords  on  Irish  Church  Bill,  [79]. 

U 
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St.  Hxlena.,  W.  A.  Parker  appointfod 
Chief  JuBtioe,  273. 

St.  Leger,  The,  won  by  Pero  Gomez,  96. 

Sainte-Beuve,  Obituary  notioe,  176. 

Salisbury,  Dr.  Moberly  appointed 
Bishop  of,  274. 

Salisbury,  MAsquis  of,  brings  in  mea- 
sure in  House  of  Lords  for  facilitating 
public  legislation,  [14] ;  speech  on 
Irish  Church  Bill,  [85]. 

Salomons,  D.,  created  a  Baronet,  274. 

Salt,  Titus,  created  a  Baronet,  275. 

Sartorius,  Admiral  Sir  6.  R.,  to  be 
Vice- Admiral  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
273. 

Saurin  v.  Star,  Trial,  177. 

Science,  Retbospect  of,  365. 

Scotland. — Education  Bill  laid  befOTo 
the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Duko  of 
Argyll,  [163]  ;  passed  with  consider- 
able alteration,  [165]  ;  taken  up  by 
the  House  of  Commons  late  in  the 
Session,  and  much  discussed  and 
amended,  [i*.]  ;  returned  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  [ife.j  ;  rejected  by  a  large 
majority,  [166j. 

Scotland. — Earl  of  Stair  to  be  H.M.  Com- 
missioner to  General  Assembly,  273 ; 
T.  Laycock,  M.D.,  Physician  in  ordi- 
nary to  the  Queen,  274;  A.  E.  Soougal 
one  of  H.M.  Inspectors  of  Schools,  275 ; 
George  Young  appointed  Lord  Advo- 
cate,  [it.] ;  A.  R.  Clark  appointed 
Solicitor-General,  [id.] 

ScouoAL,  Andrew  E.,  Inspector  of 
Schools  for  Scotland,  275. 

Sculfh're  at  the  Royal  Academy 
Exhibition,  [360]. 

Seeley,  J.  R.,  Professor  of  Modem  His- 
tory at  Cambridge,  275. 

Selwyn,  Loed  Justice,  Obituary  notice, 
175. 

Senatus  Consultum,  [224] ;  report  of 
Committee  to  French  Senate  read  bv 
M.  Devionne,  [225] ;  discussion,  [232  j. 

Serrano,  Marshal,  Speech  at  opening 
of  Spanish  Cortes,  [254] ;  various 
speeches,  [255]  ;  appointed  Regent  of 
Spain,  [257]  ;  speech  on  elevation, 
[258]. 

Seychelles  Islands,  William  Hales 
Franklyn  to  be  Civil  Commissioner 
and  Collector  of  Taxes,  272. 

Seymour,  Major-Gexeral  F.,  made  a 
Baronet,  275. 

Shand,  C.  F.,  Chief  Justice  of  Mauritius, 
knighted,  273. 

Shaw,  Commander  Edward  Wingfield, 
to  be  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Malacca, 
272. 

Sheriffs,  High,  277. 

Sheward,  William,  Execution  at  Nor- 
wich; horrible  confession,  38;  Trial, 
218. 

Shields,  North,  Murphy  Biot  at,  22. 


SmpBUiLDnro  Pkoorakmx  diflovsaed  in 

House  of  Commons,  [138]. 

Shreckhor!!,  Fatal  accident  on  tfae,  82. 

Simpson,  W.  H.,  to  be  CoUeetor  of  Cns- 
toms  on  the  Gambia,  276. 

Slavery  in  the  Uniteo  States. — ^Re- 
marks on  this  Qoestion,  [294]. 

Smith,  J.  L.,  Chieif  Justioe  of  JaxnAica, 
276. 

Social  Science  Association. — Awwnfti 
Congress  at  Bristol,  102. 

SouTHESK,  Earl  op,  a  Peer  of  the  United 
Kingdom  as  Baron  Balinhard,  276. 

SouTHWARK. — Destructive  fire  of  Hop 
warehouses,  35;  opening  of  «  new 
Park,  eO. 

Spain,  [253] ;  general  election,  [254] ; 
opening  of  Constituent  Cortes,  [254]  ; 
question  of  amnesty,  [256]  ;  report  of 
Committee  on  newConstitution,  [256] ; 
debate  on  articles,  [2571;  new  Con- 
stitution promulgated,  [257] ;  Mar- 
shal Serrano  appointed  Regent,  [t6.]  ; 
insurrectionary  movements  in  the  pro- 
vinces, [260]  ;  speech  in  Cortes  of 
Seilor  Castelar  on  the  state  of  Spain, 
and  policy  of  ^he  Government,  [262]. 

Spain,  Ceown  of,  offijred  to  Don  Fer- 
nando, ex-King  of  Portugal,  [266] ; 
Duke  of  Genoa  proposed,  [259]. 

Spenceb,  Earl,  Public  entry  as  Lord 
Lieutenant  into  Dublin,  3. 

Staffordshire,  Colliery  explosion  in,  16. 

Stage,  Lord  Chamberlain's  letter  on  In- 
decency on  the,  7. 

Stair,  Earl,  to  be  H.  M.  High  Commis- 
sioner to  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  273. 

State,  Her  Majesty's  Mixisters  and 
Chief  Officers  of,  277. 

State  Papers,  Public  DocuaiENTS  and, 
250. 

Stanley,  Hon.  W.  0.,  to  be  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Anglesey,  273. 

Stansfeld,  James,  made  a  Privy  Coun- 
cillor, 272. 

Stokes,  Professor,  President  of  the 
British  Association,  [374]  ;  address  at 
opening,  [ib.'\ 

Strangford,  Viscount,  Obituary  notice, 
176. 

Stratford  de  Redcliffe,  Viscount,  a 
Knight  of  the  Garter,  27a 

Suez  Canal,  Opening  of,  [279]. 

Sullivan,  Mr.,  Attorney- General  for 
Ireland ;  speech  on  Irish  Church  Bill, 
[34]. 

Sumner,  Mr.,  Speech  on  foreign  and 
domestic  policy  of  United  States, 
[296]. 

Synge,  Rev.  F.,  Inspector  of  Schools, 
275. 
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Tasmania,  Charles  Da  Cane,  Esq.,  ap- 
pointed GK)Yemor,  272. 

Taxes,  Assessed,  Mr.  Lowe's  plan  for 
leac^nsting,  [123]. 

TsLEG&APHS. — Besolations  for  their  pur- 
chase brought  in  hj  Postmaster- Ge- 
neral, [141]  ;  and  adopted,  [tb.] 

Temple,  Dr.  F.,  appointed  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  275. 

Tennyson's  "Holy  Grail,"  [349]. 

Thiers,  M.,  Address  to  electors,  [219]  ; 
speech  in  French  Legislative  body  on 
electoral  returns,  [251]. 

"  Thistle,"  Catastrophe  on  board  H.M. 
gun-yessel,  119. 

Tobago,  C.  Fitzwilliam  Cadiz,  to  be 
Attorney  General,  272. 

Toin.ousE,  Procureur-Imperial  of,  re- 
signation of,  [205]. 

TowNLEY,  C.W.,  Custos  RotuloTumof  the 
Isle  of  Ely,  275. 

Trades  Unions,  Bill  for  amending  the 
laws  affecting,  introduced  by  Mr.  T. 
Hughes  [176]  ;  Discussion  [tb.] ; 
abandoned,  and  a  provisional  measure 
to  protect  the  funds  of  the  unions 
carried  through  by  Government,  [i6.] 

Trench,  D.  P.,  CoUector-Greneral  of 
Jamaica,  273. 

Trials. — Brakeman  of  goods-train,  at 
Abergele  accident,  27 ;  Lord  Carring- 
ton  for  assault  on  Mr.  Gronville  Mur- 
ray, 79 ;  remarkable,  177. 

Trinidad,  J.  Meagher,  Superintendent 
of  Public  Works,  274. 

Trinity  College,  Dublin. — ^Mr.  Fawoett 
moves  a  resolution  condemnatory  of 
restrictions  on  fellowships  and  scholar- 
ships, [157]  ;  Dr.  Ball  announces  that 
the  authorities  of  the  College  will  not 
oppose  the  change,  [158] ;  motion 
withdrawn,  [tb.]. 

Tropmann,  the  Fantin  murderer,  trial 
of,  155. 

Turkey. — Conference  at  Paris  on  diplo- 
matic rupture  with  Greece,  [2(>6] ; 
recommendations  of  conference,  [ihT]; 
diplomatic  relations  re-established, 
[ib.],  [273]  J  differences  between  the 
Sultan  and  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  [tb.] ; 
the  Viceroy's  defence  of  his  conduct, 
[ib.]. 

Turks'  Island  and  Caicos. — Melford 
Campbell  to  be  president  of  the 
council,  272. 
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United  States. — Inauguration  of  Pre- 
sident Grant,  [279] ;  Congress  opened, 
[281]  ;  Bill  to  secure  payment  in  gold 
of  Flve-twen^  State  Bonds,  [tb.] ; 
modification  of  Tenure  of  Office  Act, 
[282];   zejeotion  of  the  ''Alabama" 


treafy,  [285] ;  question  of  slavery, 
[294]. 

University  Honours,  278. 

University  Tests  Abolition  Bill,  in- 
troduced -by  Sir  J.  D.  Coleridge,  the 
Solicitor- Greneral,  [154]  ;  opposed  by 
Conservative  members,  [tb.] ;  read  a 
second  time,  and  in  committee,  [156] ; 
read  a  third  time  without  debate, 
[ib.] ;  in  House  of  Lords,  second 
reading,  moved  by  Earl  Russell  [ib.]  ; 
opposed  by  Earl  Carnarvon,  [ib.J ;  re- 
jected, [157]. 


Valencia,  Insurrection,  £260] ;  procla- 
mation by  volunteers,  [ih.'] 

Vallentin,  Jamss,  knighted,  [276]. 

Vella,  Paolo,  LL.D.,  to  be  one  of 
Her  Majesty's  Judges  for  Malta,  272. 

Vesuvius,  Professor  Phillips'  account 
of,  [373].      . 

Volunteers. — Easter  Monday  review  at 
Dover,  27 ;  review  at  Portsmouth,  40  j 
review  at  Wimbledon,  72;  visit  to 
Belgium,  97 ;  presentation  of  prizes  to 
the  London  Irish,  142. 


Wales,  Prince  of,  at  inauguration  of 
Peabody  Memorial,  77 ;  visit  to  Chester, 
108 ;  entrance  as  Past  Grand  Master 
to  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England,  140. 

Wales,  Prince  and  Princess. — Arrival 
firom  the  Continent,  45 ;  at  the  Derby, 
47 ;  at  Crystal  Palace  f^te  in  honour 
of  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  63 ;  at  open- 
ing of  New  Alexandra  Dock  at  King's 
Lynn,  72;  visit  to  Manchester  and 
Hull,  74;  birth  of  a  princess,  138; 
christening  of  the  Princess  Maud,  150 ; 
visit  to  Egypt,  Constantinople,  &o., 
Mrs.  Grey's  Journal,  [337]. 

Walker,  Sir  James,  to  be  governor  of 
the  Bahamas,  273. 

Wallis,  Admiral  Sir  P.  W.  P.,  Bear- 
Admiral  of  United  Kingdom,  274. 

Walpole,  Mr.,  Speech  on  Irish  Church 
Bill,  [41]. 

Water  Colours,  Society  of  Painters  in, 
[360]. 

Water  Colour  Institute,  [362]. 

Weld,  Frederick  Aloysius,  to  be  Go- 
vernor of  Western  Australia,  273. 

Western,  Sir  T.  B.,  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Essex,  274. 

Westminster  Abbey,  consecration  of 
three  Bishops,  17;  funeral  of  Lady 
Palmerston,  101. 

Wheat,  Prices  of,  [202]. 
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WiiiTWOSTii,  J.,  nifMlo  a  Baronet,  275. 

WiuAN,  ('oUior^'  cxploHiun  at,  32. 

WiLDK,  Sir  J.  P.,  croatod  Lord  Pen- 
zauc^S  273. 

WiMBLEDO.v,  Meeting;  of  the  National 
Riflo  Asrwwiatifin,  ttJ;  n'viow,  72. 

Windsor,  Arrival  of  Vicen)/  of  Ejcypt 
at,  (>3 ;  Royal  Review  at,  64 ;  firo  at 
railway  Htation,  7-4. 

WoMKN,  F'ranchi««»  extendcnl  to  them  at 
nmnicii>al  elect  iouH,  [17(5]  ;  vide  Mar- 
ried Women. 

Woods,  Albkrt  Wm.,  to  U»  (larter 
IVincipal  Kiii^  of  AmiH.  275. 

Wordsworth,  Hisnor,  (MnikH'nitwl,  17. 

Wr^uks,  on  the  («<MMlwin  Sandit,  3 ;  at 
Jeniev,  23;  on  the  Cornirth  Coa.Ht, 
2:J;    off  Capo    Finistenv,  26;  of  the 


"  Ferret"  at  Dtirer,  28 ;  of  the  "  Car- 
natio  "  in  the  Uulf  of  Sues,  92. 


Xjcres  de   la   Feo.hteea,  Diitorbancx**, 

[256]. 


VoRKsiiiER,  lamentable  hontin^  acci- 
dent in,  11. 

VocNu,  (lEORUE,  ap|K>inted  Ijonl  .\dvi). 
cate  for  Scotland.  275. 

Yorxo,  William,  Chief  Jiutioe  of  Nuva 
Scotia,  kni^hte<l,  272. 
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OXTR  LORD'S  NATIVITT.    By  the  Rev.  Isaac  Willums,  B.D.,  late 

■  Kdlow  of  Triiiily  CuUege,  Oxford.  Being  VoL  I.  of  ■  New  and  Uraforro 
Miiiiin  of  a  Devotional  Commentabv  oh  the  Gospel  Na«rativk,  To 
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A  DICTIONARY  OF  DOCTRINAL  AND  HISTORICAL 
THEOLOGY.  Uy  virioua  Writeia.  Edited  by  the  Kev.  John  He.nrv 
Blust,  M.A.,  F.H.A.,Edi[nrof  "The  Aimouted  Book  of  Coinmoa  Prayer." 
Pact  1.  (conlainiitg  A — W).    Impeii^  Svo.     3is. 

*,•  The  Diclionniy  will  be  completed  in  two  pnrls. 
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THOUGHTS  ON  PERSONAL  RELIGION ;  being  a  Treatise  on 
the  Christian  Life  in  its  Two  Chief  Elements,  Devotion  and  Practice.  By 
Edward  Meyrick  Goulburn,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Norwich.  New  Edition. 
Small  8vo.     dr.  6d. 

An  Edition  for  Presentation,  Two  Volumes,  small  8vo.     lor.  6ti. 
Also  a  cheap  Edition.     Small  8vo.     3^.  6d. 

DEVOTIONAL  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  GOSPEL  AC- 
CORDING TO  S.  MATTHEW.  Translated  from  the  French  of  Pasquier 
Quesnel.    Crown  Svo.    Ts.  6d. 


*'  Wg  can  hardly  girt  him  {Pasquier  Qttes- 
vet"  higher  praise  than  to  say  that  he  reminds 
Its  in  many  ways  of  the  author  of  the  '  Imita- 
tion.^ There  is  the  same  kftowledge  of  human 
nature,  shreivdness  of  obsen'ation,  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  special  trials,  diffi- 
culties, and  temptations  of  the  spiritual  life, 
and  that  fervour  and  concentration  u»hich 
result  from  habitual  meditation  and  prayer ." 
— Clerical  Journal. 

*'  This  Commentary  is  what  it  purports  to 
be  *  detfotional.*  Thert.  is  no  criticism,  no 
suggestion  of  difficulties,  no  groupings  of 
*  various  readings*  Its  object  is  to  give  '  the 
spiritual  setue '  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  this 
object  is  admirably  carried  out.  We  are  glad 
to  be  able  to  give  it  our  hearty  and  unqual'fied 
approval."— ]oHH  Bull. 

"  The  want  which  many  devout  persons  feel 
for  a  Commentary  on  the  Scriptures  with  in- 
dividual, practical,  and  devotional  application, 
can  hardly  be  better  satisfied  than  by  that  of 
'Quesnel.*" — Church  News. 


"  This  translation  is  based  upon  that  made 
by  the  Non-iuror  Russell,  and  it  has  been 
especially  aJa^ted  for  t/te  use  of  members  of 
the  English  Church  in  private  dex'otion.  It  is 
a  very  acceptablemanual  for  the  religious,  and 
its  simple  and  practical  character  may  be 
gleaned  from  thefollatuing  comment. " — R  oc  k  . 

"  The  Comments  are  brief  but  pointed,  and 
there  is  so  much  to  profit  the  reader  by  slunv- 
inghim  what  a  depth  of  spiritual  ivisdom  is 
treasured  up  even  tn  the  simplest  utterances  of 
our  Lord,  that  loe  are  sorry  we  cannot  gite 
the  book  an  unqualified  recommendation. 
Works  on  the  Gospels,  suited  to  the  wants  of 
scholars,  have  been  tolerably  numerous  of  late 
years.  Such  a  book  as  this,  in  which  consider- 
able intellectual  force  is  blended  with  d-.o- 
tional  feeling,  is  more  rare,  and  ivould  be 
welcome  tvere  it  not  that  the  good  in  it  is 
marred  bv  tJu  Sacramentarianistn  rt'hicJk 
continually  obtrudes  itself."— Esglish  Inde- 
pendent. 


THE  HILLPORD  CONFIRMATION :  A  TALE.    By  M.   C. 

Phillpotts.     iSmo.     is, 
THE  HISTORY  OP  THE  CHURCH  OP  IRELAND.    In  Eight 

.Sermons  preached  in  Westminster  Abbey.     By  Chr.  Wordsworth,  D.D. 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  formerly  Canon  of  Westminster  and  Archdeacon.     Crown 
Svo.     6s. 

THE  TREASURY  OP  DEVOTION :  a  Manual  of  Prayers  for  jrene- 
ral  and  daily  use.     Compiled  by  a  Priest.     Edited  by  the  Rev.  T.  T.  Carter 
Rector   of    Clewer.      i6mo.     2s.    6J,  ;    limp  cloth,  2s.     Bound   with  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,    jj .  6^. 

A  SELECTION  PROM  A  COURSE  OP  LECTURES,  de- 
livered to  candidates  for  Holy  Orders,  comprising  a  Summary  of  the  whole 
System  of  Theology,  Natural  and  Revealed.  By  John  Randolph,  D.  D. 
(sometime  Bishop  of  London).     Crown  Svo.     7^.  6d. 

PROFESSOR  INMAN'S  NAUTICAL  TABLES,  for  the  use  of 

British  Seamen-  New  Edition,  by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Inman,  late  Fellow  of  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  Head  Master  of  Chudleigh  Gi-ammar  School. 
Revised,  and  enlarged  by  the  introduction  of  Tables  of  i  log.  haversines,  log. 
differences,  &c.  ;  with  a  more  compendious  method  of  Working  a  Lunar,  and 
a  Catalogue  of  Latitudes  and  Longitudes  of  Pkces  on  the  Seaboard.  Royal 
Svo.     i6s. 
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M.  T.  CICERONIS  DE  OFFICIIS  LIBRI  TRBB.    With  iniro- 

iluciimi.  An.^lysi=.  amiCcn.meiiliVO',  liv  tlie  Kev.  llriit^T  lIul.iiEN.  LL.I)., 
Hi.'»i]  Monter  of  Ipswich  School.  Second  Ed i Lion,  much  enlarged  md  im- 
inovtj.     Crown  Svo.     7j.  6J, 

SOIMEMB  :  A  Siory  of  a  Wilful  Ule.    SmslL  Svo.,  y.  6d. 

'■  Tkrrtbatnryamitl.tanitltlimr  inthit        of  lit  ShnfMn  laitt.  an  mpiiillr    hitit 

a  iHry  rf  ctaracttr,  B»d lilt  hrreiHt  vi*e  II          "A  vflH  eflapt,  Imeritl,  ami dtf/i  rrlirlHii 
iK^mitt  Ttir'-  ■''  '-' "-'  ' ' — "-       ^-'■' ii_'.-i  .t 1...  .Ir.  -JIT/ ji. 

f-  -e_  "-jHf/^^^i^Mgafg  fammg  rrwH        AR... 

"A  vtrf  ymtrrat.  uniiJMft,  nW  limHi 
He  ilarj  J^  ynHHf  f«-fit~tiu  vhicA  ikiy 
II  Bit    M^   rra£   tut    ttjtf," — MOKNlNa 

"  Tlu'iaiSirr  trianim  Ithfomi  awibmhb 
aeauim  la  lit  ntnii  tf  sur  jugular  lady 
miltn.  -SidmHiu-  i,  s  ,!i^t,  li/t-lli. 
Miry.  c^rntltafrltU  ami gnctfulbvirillrti, 
anJ,  fhat  II  Mltr  tlitt,  iU  JnJtniia  an 
rjarUnil.    Tit  /oKw  it  tiae*fi  an  a/ 1*/ 

^  Tkir,  art  aumy  tlmr  MtU  hilt  (■/  if 

KfrnrftrAf.    Tkr  trmrrt  it  alt  eharmiKrly 

dtKrii«i^-ltOliTHLV  focKST. 

ANGLO-SAXON  "WirNESS  ON  POUR  ALLEGED  RE- 
QUISITES FOR  HOLY  COMMUNION— FiLslins,  Waltr,  Altar  Ligh is, 
and  Incense.  By  tiic  Rev.  J.  Baeon,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Upton  Scudamore, 
Wills.     Svo,     y. 

)    EOMnNDSTUNE, 


M*. 


Ta  Hit  Oattitfklvltt  art  tatting  /ma 
.i  la  ri*tr  ytan  'Seilitmr'  miH  fran 
i  altrattivtattdattfid.  --Ptrn-ic  OnmoN. 
A  part, good,  nAaietame  Utttt  bvaJi,  ttylinjf 
1/^  riit  SUirj  qf  a    \Vim,l  /.ifi:  aid 


wmi  i(*/  -. 

mility  thtre  itna  tueh  rking  tu  haifintH.'^ — 
Dai  LIT  TiUBr,»««. 

■■At  a  lirlc*  tflkt  imttrlifi  of  a  •arlKlft, 
miaOrtd,  ami  anutt  tmilyul/taill^almaii 
tauagt  girl,  IHii  tlrni  iai  itt  marHi.  Tin 
uriirr  laatnli  fairly  nlik  Stating  ctanw 


■•  Tki  tlfrr  i-fiill ffiwijaanami  iafmil. 
Mta.    SunaiifUubitl^fdtKripiltm.ailkat 


THE  DrVINITT  OF  OUR  LORD  AND  SAVIOUR  JESUS 
CHRIST  ;  bciiii;  the  Bnmplon  Lecmres  for  1866.  By  Henhv  Harkv  Liu- 
don,  M^.,  Student  of  Christ  Church,  and  Chaplain  to  the  liLihop  of  SalU- 
bury.     Fourth  Edition.     CronTi  Svo.     Ji. 

BQTPT'S    RECORD  OF   TIME    TO    THE    EXODUS  OF 

ISRAEL,  crilically  investigated:  with  a  comparative  Survey  of  the  Patri- 
archal History  and  the  Chtonology  of  Scripture  ;  resulting  in  the  Reconcilia- 
tion of  the  Sepluagiul  and  Hebrew  Computalioni,  anil  Manetho  with  both.  ISy 
W.  B.  Callowav,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  St.  Mark's,  Regent's  Park,  and  Chaplain 
to  the  Right  Hon,  LonI  Viscount  Hawarden.     8vo.     151. 


"Mr.     Ct 


CHKIhl 


■      ■■      'itrimr  if  lAt 


/uhua  «/■  kmaaleiin  vkiih  ailrai 

°  ■'■Tilt  wart  tf  Mr.  Callmaf  itt        ,,        ^       . 

ifrcial  aUmliim.     Jtt  is  an   laniraii  and  IrralitrtaliittU  Unl  caa  tesupj  fhr  , 

faiattakingiiratsl^taTtiffiitllXalldiriKgttB  1^ BwUfi  tttldtM  Vil^grml  ffwer_ 

li,  WHchufoHi lo ieftvt^rJ HpiM lifm  a  etrjr  alilj.   tbpwact,  ami  barniag'—Ci. 

MISSLANGLET-S  WILL:  ATALR    Second  Edition. 


!^t«% 


Jt  it  tit-frOtr  m.  p, 

iimlrilmlteHS  la  Ikr  lhii>ltgical  I ._ 

otir  limil  OHtljtitt  irpvr  il  is  dtmifh  Ifotaa^. 

>.  i„j,„ .,  ,L. '  frti^anih  iH- 

■-■•-- mind  if 
alilj.   tla^ataet,  and  Itarruag.^ — Ci.clfJCAl. 


Vols. 


iHcastB.  ^ibington'js  ^Publitatioita 


CURIOUS  MYTHS  OP  THE  MIDDLE  AGES.  By  S.  Baking- 
Gould,  M.A^  Author  of  "Post-Mediaeval  Preachers/' &c.  With  Illustra- 
tions.    New  Edition.     Complete  in  One  Vol.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 


"  These  Essavs  will  be  found  to  have  some- 
thing to  satisjy  most  classes  of  readers ;  the 
loT'ers  of  legends  ^o^er^  the  curious  in  popular 
delusions,  the  initiated  in  Darwinian  and 
Monboddoan  theories ;  and  if,  in  the  chapters 
on  Tell  and Gellert,  we  are  a  little  struck  with 
the  close  following  of  Dasenfs  track,  in  his 
preface  to  the  Norse  tales,  it  must  be  owned 
that  there  are  chapters — e.g.,  those  on  the 
Divining  Rod,  the  Man  in  the  Moon,  and  the 
Serpen  Sleepers — which  present  new  tnatter, 
and  deseri'e  the  praise  of  independent  research.** 
^Il'arteri-y  Review. 

"  The  author,  indeed,  is  sometimes  fanciful 
and  overbold  in  his  conclusions ;  but  he  con- 
ducts us  through  man'ellous  ways  —  7vays 
ivhich  he  has  studied  tvell  before  he  undertook 
to  guide  others;  and  if  we  do  not  ahvays 
acquiesce  in  his  descriptions  or  arguments,  we 


seldom  differ  from  him  withcut  kesitattan.^ — 

AtHRNwCUM. 

"  IVe  have  no  space  to  linger  longer  about  a 
book  which,  apart  from  its  didactic  pretensions, 
is  an  exceedino;ly  amusing  and  interesting 
collection  of  old  stories  and  legends  of  the 
middle  ages^—y k\a.  Mall  Gazette. 

"  That,  on  his  first  visit  to  the  varied  field 
of  medieeval  mythology,  Mr.  Baring-Gould 
should  haxfe  culled  as  samples  of  its  richness 
the  most  brilliant  of  the  powers  that  bloomed 
in  it,  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at.  But  it 
shows  how  fertile  is  the  soil  when  he  is  enabled 
to  cull  from  it  so  goodly  a  second  crop  as  that 
which  he  here  presents  to  us.  The  myths 
treated  of  in  the  present  volume  vary  in  in- 
terest— they  are  all  curious  and  •well  ivortk 
reading.''* — Notes  and  Queries. 


THE  LIFE  OP  MADAME  LOUISE  DE  PRANCE,  daughter  of 

Louis  XV.     Known  also  as  the  Mother  Ter^se  de  St.  Augustin.     By  the 
Author  of  **  Tales  of  Kirkbeck.*'    Crown  8vo.     dr. 


"Such  a  record  of  deep,  earnest,  self-sacri- 
ficing piety,  beneath  the  surface  of  Parisian 
life,  during  what  we  all  regard  as  the  7oorst 
age  of  French  godlessness,  ought  to  teach  us  all 
a  It'sson  of  hope  and  faith,  let  appearances  be 
what  they  may.  Here,  from  out  of  the  court 
and  family  of  Louis  XV .  there  issues  this 
Madame  Louise,  whose  life  is  set  before  us  as 
a  specimen  of  as  calm  ana  unworldly  devotion 
— of  a  devotion,  too,  full  of  shrnvd  sense  and 
Practical  administrative  talent — as  any  ive 
have  ever  met  with." — Literary  Church- 
man. 

"  On  the  15M  of  July,  ijyj,  Marie  Leczin- 
ska,  the  wife  of  Louis  Xv.,  and  daughter  of 
t/ie  dethroned  King  of  Polani,  which  Prussia 
helped  to  despoil  and  plunder,  gave  birth  to 
her  eighth  female  child,  Louise  Marie,  kno7vn 
also  as  tlie  Mother  Ter^se  de  St.   A  ugustin. 
On  the  death  of  the  Queen,  the  princess,  who 
had  long  felt  a  vocation  for  a  religious  life, 
obtained  the  consent  of  her  royal  father  to 
withdraw  from  the  world.     The   Carmelite 
convent  of  St.  Denis  was  the  chosen  place  of 
retreat.     Here  tfie  novitiate  was  passed,  here 
the  final  7'ows  were  taken,  and  here,  on  the 
death  of  the  Mire  Julie,  Madame  Louise  be- 
gan and  terminated  her  ex/>eriences  as  prior- 
ess.     The  little  volume    which    records  the 
simple    incidents    of  her  pious    seclusion    is 
designed  to  edify  those  members  of  the  Church 
of  Ens^land  in  whom  the  spirit  of  religious 
self-devotion  is  ret<iving.     The  substance  of  the 
memoir  is  taken  from  a  somnvhat  diffuse 
'  Life  of  Madame  Louise  de  France'  compiled 
by  a  Carmelite  nun,  and  printed  at  Autun" 
— Wkstminstek  Rfview. 

"  This  'Life'  relates  the  history  of  that 
daughter  oj  Louis.  XV.  who,  aided  by  the 
example  and  instructions  of  a  pious  mother. 


lived  an  uncorrupt  life  in  the  midst  of  a  most 
corru  ft  court,  ivhich  she  quitted— after  longing 
and  waiting  for  years  to  do  so — to  enter  the 
sex'ere  order  of  Mount  Carmel,  which  she 
adorned  by  her  strict  and  holy  life.  W  V  can- 
not too  highly  praise  the  present  rvork,  tvhich 
appears  to  us  to  be  written  in  the  most 
excellent  good  taste.  We  hope  it  may  find 
entrance  into  ez'ery  religious  House  in  our 
Communion,  and  it  should  be  in  the  library  of 
every  young  lady.**  -Church  Review. 

"  The  Life  of  Madame  Louise  de  France, 
the  celebrated  daughter  of  Louis  XV.,  ivho 
became  a  relieieiise,  and  is  knortm  in  the 
spiritual  world  as  Mother  T^r^se  de  St. 
Augustin.  The  substance  of  the  memoir  is 
taken  from  a  diffuse  life,  compiled  by  tx  C<ir- 
melite  nun,  ana  printed  at  Autun  ;  and  t/t^ 
editor,  the  autlior  of*  Tales  of  Kirkbeck,'  -zvas 
prompted  to  the  task  by  the  belief,  that  '  at  the 
present  time,  when  the  spirit  of  religious  self- 
devotion  is  so  greatly  reviving  in  the  Chnrch  of 
England*  the  records  of  a  princess  7oho  quitted 
a  dazzling  and  profligate  court  to  lead  a  life 
of  obscure  piety  xvill  meet  with  a  cordial  re- 
ception. W>  may  remark,  that  should  the 
event  prove  othenvise,  it  will  not  be  from  any 
fault  of  ivorkmanship  on  the  part  of  tlte 
editor.* — Daily  Telecrai-h. 

'*  The  annals  of  a  cloistered  life,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  would  not  probably  be 
considered  7fery  edifying  by  the  reading  public 
of  the  present  generation .  When,  luytoever,  much 
a  history  presents  the  novel  spectacle  of  a  royal 
princess  of  modem  times  voluntarily  renounc- 
ing her  h^gh  position  and  the  splendours  of  a 
court  existence,  for  the  purpose  of  enduring 
the  asceticism.  po7'erty.  anf  austerities  of  a 
severe  monastic  rule,  the  case  may  rvell  be 
different."— 'SloBsisc  Post. 


THE  PRIEST  TO  THE  ALTAR ;  or,  Aids  to  the  Devout  Celebration 
of  Holy  Communion  ;  chiefly  after  the  Ancient  Use  of  Sarum.  Second  Edi- 
tion. Enlarged,  Revised,  and  Re-arranged  with  the  Secretae,  Po«;t-Coni- 
munion,  &c.,  appended  to  the  Collects,  Epistles,  and  Gospels,  throughout  the 
Year.     8vo.     7^.  6d. 


^Ussrs.  Ililiiiigton's  yiibliciitions 


THREE  .  LECTURES  ON  THE  BOOK  OF  COMMON 

I'RAVEK.     Delivered  lo  candidates  for  Holy  Orders.    ByJOHN  HANiiOLru, 
D.I),,  sometime  Bishop  of  London.     Crown  Svo.      W.  6J. 

SERMONS  ON  DOCTRINES.     Fur  the  Middle  Classes.     By  the  Rev. 

1.;korge  Wrav,  M.A.,   Prebendary  of  Yoiic,  and   Rector  of  Leven,  near 

Beverley.     Small  Svo.     51.  fn/. 
••Tir  arraitfiniunt  adiflid  im  Ihttflaiit,       ilmtHuOy  c/  ilylt  and  a  {liar  fnfiillrnras 
^raetkal,    amfvv    mat  say,   very    edifying        tf  tialtmn^  oMcA  filaces   tktui  amoHe  tfu  ■ 


'Is  fin/acti  'in  JtArmtmy^iviih  ttte  minit-  we  A^Kt  tivn-  Tkeytirt  Ihoroaghfy se 
H^ni  of  Ikt  CkuFck,  vkitk  rtpreMtisU  dfletrineand avtbtntt^—^"-  -——— 
■Itlimltyaienf  '  -    ~ 


arriilianliyaiene^r'fnifyiltmr'-RrKK. 

"A   jw/ninr  if  nrmarkahly  gold  Annans.  "  fmr.fllHtumixtHS,  ishh^  ana  imsiim.- 

Wiatmtr  tr  t»r  iui/n/.  tirn  a  in  allcaai  a       -Guahdiah. 

THE  PERFECT  MAN ;  OR,  JESUS  AN  EXAMPLE  OF 

GODLY  LIFE.      By  the  Rev.    Harbv  Jones,   M.A,,   Incombent  of  Si. 
Luke's,  Berwick  SlreeL     Crown  Svo.     y.  6J. 

"IViatrrrr   Mr.   Harrf   Jona  virilti  u            "A   tmtwm,  f/ucr/^t  irrmnM."— Sfbc- 
nftuiiyi  vtttvriitm  infnal  a/ a—'—'"—        


. — .^ J — J,-        vif^mnuitftt,^ --,.  -,— - 

mtintittiy  frtKltcni       M  dtariy  rrrruM^  abphndM  in  *• 
IH  ciu<. "—ChdrchTimib.  ami,  frialiiMl  ltiiiau."~linui.nn  Chubch- 

aisHi  Mr.  Hurry  Jmavilllch  il  ii  Infimilir  ■•  Rvidtnlly  Iki  fridtKl  if  s  Hg^imia  mind. 

isadtrpinn„.ln,ai/fnrfeu'.     .     .     .      Tlii,        WatchuIn. 
fvi-k iidecir/edlyvnn'1brra4in£.*'^}oH-r^  Bull. 

TEE  AMERICAN  COLONIES  PREVIOUS  TO  THE  DE- 
CLARATION OF  INDEPENDENXE.  The  Arnold  Prize  Fjsay,  re.id 
in  the  Theatre  at  Oxfurd,  June  9,  1869.  By  John  Anijrew  Doyle,  B.A. 
ofBaliiolColleEe-     8™-     5^- 

"jiff,  Deylr  iat  itt*  ittJatlrima  aiJairf  "A  carrfiil  rvartj  rfflrclingfrtal  rmiil  an 

fnl,  andwtAavr  Hodetiblthal^  isl^roMghiy  iAt  indtatry  and  f»teiismttr  of  its  avther. 

mlillrd  la  Ou  lutiuur  cf  llafriiti  /irliapi  U  Mnd  MBnt  Uu  hkttry  ff  Ikt  Cibrnti /tlrly 

U  not  iBfainit  Um  ikai  *>  £h  rffrmiardjivm  and  nt/l  .  ,  If r  namimid  tii  »k*  tts  idl 

llof  MlUimt  e/junJhuaam^iMck  art  n  vhe  irndy  hiUm  in  m  Pn^  •fini.  and  tKt 

tentflinr  andsn  tasylv  a  ynv '•""'It.iuiJ  i«  thi  Hillary  bJ  Oh  fmlmiu  Itantfirikt 

thai  ht  4*1  cluaf  Is  Jntli  in  /riftrnui  It  frrml and llu/iititr/,''~1l.i:aariLiitifthi\- 
/Arfw;«.''"SATL'RDA¥  RfiVJBW.  '"  Kisei  high  itbn-r  Iht genrrat irvet of  pri%€- 

"  II  bterrs prmsnoirrlky  murks  if  reading,  essays," — GuAffDJAS, 
land  il,   in  gentral,   froftrly  arranged  9nd 

A  KEY  TO  THE  KNOWLEDGE  OP  CHURCH  HISTORY. 

(Ancient.)     Edited  by  John  Henrv  Blunt,  M.A. 

(Forming  the  third  Volume  of  KEYS  TO  CHRISTIAN  KNOWLEDGE). 

SmiLll  Svo.      U.  6d. 

••  II  efftra a  tttrl  and qmdtnifd itccannl  of      ami  hislarical,  lusd  Iht  -gtl  nt' «f  Ike  hank  Is 


in  alibis  if  HuwrU.fnm  a.d.  1  Ih  Ugktr  firms  tf  sciBBls  lAr  xht*  ssnllt, 

„,■„■„  ..llusHdBflhefifletnlhnnlnry.    Mr.  aceiflaiU  to  nnmmm  teu*w."— Public 

Blnmet  first  •ijrrt  kas  trmniHcuniis.amt  Om'<ioh. 

lAis  AiH  l>em  admirably  cntvitd  ant,  aad  to  '-  It  contains  somt  csncitt  notes  an  Chnrch 

stadenls  f/ Ckarck  kislory  this  fialnr,  toill  Hisli}ry.comfrtisedinttasmalIa>mtaa,itad 

Ttm/ilyrvmnmenit  itself.    As  im  ilemenbsry  we  Mni  it  li  Jikefy  to  be  nssful  as  a  too*  sf 

■moT*  -A  Kiy'  mil  he  sfeeiaUyvalnaklt.iH-  rffimce.'—inHti  UuLi. 

aimncA  as  a  paints  nut  terlalH  d^nittlma  "  A  vrry  Itru  and  nliailr  alltetlim  af  tlu 

(,  ^  n^fcl  lke»  who  rnftr  thf  mmnfiitbandmcUtnlianHtiledKitkCknrck 

A.  ^)g^  ,i,  reaSat  lA,  ffislarr^'-KocK. 

etaturale  khtptiei.    At  ~  It  uUI  ii  im*&nt.  Hiker  for  sckaal  or 

i-.i  c!...  M-  Bi — I  I.       1 ''^—asamidiiigiiraiarefsrenci 

if  tkojlml  fifteen  esniarits.    It 


MtBBtB.  ^iiingtott'js  gublkaticmB 


HELP  AND  COMPORT  FOR  THE  SICK  POOR.     By  the 

Author  of  **  Sickness ;    its  Trials  and  Blessings."    New  Edition.     Small 
8vo.     I  J. 

THE  ANNUAL  REGISTER :  a  Review  of  Public  Events  at  Home  and 
Abroad,  for  the  Year  1868  ;  being  the  Sixth  Volume  of  an  improved  Series. 
8vo.     i8j. 

%•   TAe  Volumes  for  1863  io  1867  may  be  had,  i8j.  each. 


*'  //  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  no 
similar  work  at  present  which  can  claim  to 
take  its  place  y  and  that  if  it  were  to  disappear 
Jrom  thie  literary  catalogue,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  Jill  the  gap  Tvhich  ivould  thus  be  left. 
.  .  .  Upon  the  whole,  the  '  Retrospect  *  appears 
to  have  been  executed  with  industry  and 
judgments  -Athen^um. 

"  //  is  an  invaluable  book."—JoHii  Bull. 

"  IVill  prove  of  much  service  to  public  men 
and  Journalists,  — Daily  Telecjraph. 

"A   Meritorious  and  useful  ^«?/t."— Spec- 
tator. 

"  To  the  future   Macaulays  and  Froudes 

'  The  Annual  Register*  must  be  invaluable. 

To  speak  only  of  the  present  volume  we  can 

truly  say  that  it  constitutes  a  history ^  in  the 

proper  sense  of  the  word^  at  once  lucid  and 


condensed^  of  England  during  the  hut  year, 
with  so  much  of  the  history  of  other  countries 
as  is  desirable  to  be  retained  in  the  mind  of 
the  English  reader.      Considering  the   enor- 
mous mass  of  materials  furnished  by  the  daily 
press  alone y  it  is  curious  and  interesting  to 
observe  with  what  art  they  have  been    com- 
pressed into  clear  narrative.     We  see  history 
as  it  were  in  the  making.** — Public  Opinion. 
**  A    more  serviceable  record  and  revierv  of 
public  events  at  home  and  abroad  it  is   ifn- 
possible  to  find.      The  briefest  glance  at  the 
•work  impresses  one  with  its  superior  fnerits 
over  other  annual  registers,  and  this  is  con- 
firmed fnonth  by  month  as  its  pages  are  made 
available  for  information  on  any  and  ez'ery 
subject  of  the  past  years  history. " — Over  lak  d 
Maiu 


A  MANUAL  FOR  THE  SICK  ;  with  other  Devotions.  By  Lancelot 
Andrewes,  D.D.,  sometime  Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester.  Edited  with  a 
Prefaceby  H.P.  LiDDON,  M.A.    Large  type.    With  Portrait.    24mo.   2s.  6d. 


APOSTOLICAL   SUCCESSION    IN   THE    CHURCH    OP 

ENGLAND.    By  the  Rev.  Arthur  W.  Haddan,  B.D.,  Rector  of  Barton- 
on-ihe- Heath,  and  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.     8vo.     12s. 


"  Mr.  I/addan*s  estimate  of  the  bearing  of 
his  subject,  and  of  its  special  importance  at 
the  present  juncture  is  characteristic,  and  will 
well  repay  attention.  .  .  .  Mr.  Haddan 
is  strictly  argumentative  throughout.  He  ab- 
stains with  some  strictness  from  ez'ery thing 
ivhich  ivould  divert  eit/ter  his  reader  or  him- 
self from  accurate  investigation  of  his  reason- 
ing. But  his  volume  is  thoroughly  rvell 
written,  clear  and  forcible  in  style,  and  fair 
in  tone.  It  cannot  but  render  valuable  service 
in  placing  the  claims  of  the  Church  in  their 
true  light  before  the  English  Public." — 
Guardian. 

"Among  the  many  standard  theological 
7i'orks  devoted  to  this  important  subject  Mr. 
Haddan* s  ivillholda  high  place. " — S  r  a  N  D  A  k  d. 

"  We  should  be  glad  to  see  the  volume  loidely 
circulated  and  generally  read.*' — John  Bull. 

" /4  7ve;ghty  and  valuable  treatise,  and  we 
hope  that  the  study  of  its  sound  and  well- 
1-easoned pages  will  do  much  to  fix  the  impor- 
tance, and  t/ie  full  meaning  of  the  doctrine 


in  question,  in  the  minds  of  Church  people. 
.  .  ,  We  hope  that  our  extracts  rtnll  lead  our 
readers  to  study  Mr.  Haddan  for  themseltn's.*^ 
— LtTKKARY  Churchman. 

"  This  is  not  only  a  very  able  and  carefully 
written  treatise  upon  the  doctrine  of  Apostoli- 
cal Succession,  but  it  is  also  a  calm  yet  noble 
vindication  of  the  validity  of  the  Anglican 
Orders :  it  ivell  sustains  the  brilliant  reputa- 
tion which  Mr.  Haddan  left  behind  hitn  at 
Oxford,  and  it  supplements  his  other  profound 
historical  researches  in  ecclesiastical  matters. 
This  book  wtll  remain  for  a  long  time  the 
classic  loork  upon  English  £?n/rrf.— -Church 
Review. 

'  •  A  very  temperate,  but  a  very  well  reasoned 
A7<»^."— Westminster  Review. 

'*  Mr.  Haddan  ably  sustains  his  reputation 
throughout  the  loork.  His  style  is  clear,  his 
inferences  are  reasonable,  and  the  publication 
is  especially  well-timed  in  Prospect  of  the 
coming  (Ecumenical  Council,** — Cambridge 
University  Gazette. 


THE  VESTMENTS  OP  THE  CHURCH.  An  Illustrated  Lecture. 
By  the  Rev.  Wharton  B.  Marriott,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Author  of  "  Vesti- 
arium  Christianum."    With  Plates.    8vo.     5^. 


THE  PSALTER ;  OR,  PSALMS  OP  DAVID.    Pointed  as  they  are 
to  be  sung  or  said  in  Churches.     With  red  borders.     Small  8vo.     2j.  6d. 


THE  ORIGIN  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  RELIGIOUS 
BELIEF.  By  S.  BAKi-NG-GoiLn.  M.A.,  Aulhor  of  "Curious  MyUis  of 
the  Middle  Ago."    Parti.  Healhenum  and  MoBoUm.     Svo.     I^i. 

ftttys  in  tilt  trfftlmuHi^A  la/ie  wAicJI  iraitei^i 
out  in  so  many  Jtrx^otU,  fvairtsbinsnuhfrt- 
cht  hamlliiig,  it  itffami.  Hafaga  mimid 
widt  Mf  rrtHtts  cif  inrgf  rtittiiHg  ttnd  atim 
nftttlun.     T*r  man  if  cuUnrt,  Ituiaghl, 

Brguimatt.  TAiiailkii  tOLnd  aiij  HeaUl^  at 
limt-  7e  tjsdifs  tAf  rfiuttr*M  interrrl,  mid 
^ghltni  tht  patk  of  inq^drj  eptufd  to  Mh 
viem.     Tkt  Ifuigitngt.t^.it  afprppriBfe.iast, 

latiil,  ojim  li"^,  aemtlimtt  laimUrfuUr  Ura 


III  Jnm  Ot  daiam  if 

SSH. 

••r*at 

fjt/r&H* 

mB  Sr  nidily  trad  laul 

daul'l,  fir  il  cmilaini  mtlun  Half  aU  Oie 
iltiHiHli  ^/ fsfularit^.     Tb  tiu-i^hlfill  Ttni 


liltrarf  cxalUntri;  iliiai  ilftlt  a 

hrrti  and  llmighl/ul  IHOr:  u   nv/f,  ttay.  Iff 

...._, ._,.  --„, engagiNgljvtritteH^aiidxoJiitiofiitustrtttwtis 

errfaiH  to  mfie  iam  crmlrliut/m  In  tit  fur-        Ual,  Uuirk  trfaliigo/aiilruir  mijrrli.  Hit 

rilifieui    Hbmghl   ^  vtrj  kith    imhit.'-        (iarni  Sndit^ui  muiliifiUnil*trt»^n 

Mr.  Barivg.C<aiM'iVB¥i.  J*fm  tAr  Smftr.       bmlijiiitketighli :  itt  mbjicl  mallrr  it  null 
taittef  lit  luijret  and t*t  lucid firct  n/ili       dii!iUtditHdfnllegillitr.'—CnVK»Viia\ai. 

FEMALE  CHARACTERS  OF  HOLT  SCRIPTURE.    In  n 

Scries  of  ScrrooTii.     By  III c  Rev.  Isaac  Wjlliams,  Ji.I),,  formeriy  Fellow  of 
Trinity  CoUego,  .Oxford.    Neiv  Edilion.     Crown  Svo.  y. 

THE  CHARACTERS  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT.    In  a  Series 
orSL-n,iDns.     DyiheKev  Isaac  Wrt-u.-iMS,  B.U..  formerly  FeUow  of  Trinity 
Colicyi;.  U:(foril.    New  Edilion.     Crown  8vo.,  5/. 
"  Ttili  it  Ml  -fllufiw  Mlumtt  n/fMititd 

itrmont  tint  vjt  ieJvt^mt  iMt  to  teed  vi'lA 

eJiatlfHtd  fiiritHCf  bj  haieitaptt  and J^trvadtd 
^«i*lril  ojtantal  andin-^lrfiity     Mr. 

miliamtitnidrat^vdimi  wmtd  I*  tailed  a 
tvrji  Higi  CksTihlwaH,  Oeeaiiaiuillf  kit 
fiauSar  CAnrcM  vitva  an  affartnli  Imt 
bating  a  frtu  ^latagtt  Jure  and  thert^  tkete 
rrmimt  viU  it  rtadliiM  frufil  by  all  '  Take 


ztxU  Utemitlva  Chrutin 


ajiddesen'tdtyM^itlar  v/ork  on  tht  bisermfit^ 
s/lktOldTalamnHBttsry.  llaciHntttrt 
are  ably  andfrcfilMy  wibied.  and  Ihil  by 
Ike  hand  rf  n  mntltr  ef  Myk  and  Oetigil.  . 
.  .  TirfrinciJtllqfttbetieMtai  been  Hat 
o/fniniiieHce:  andfarl^,  Ibo,  Ual  <if  ilgnl- 
ficana  IK  lAi  dainntirt  to  atH  dtlintaled. 
A  imorr  maitirly  analyni  ef  Serif  Inral 
ckanKtrrt  toe  nevei*  rend,  ivr  any  wAich  art 
mure  raknleltd  l»  imfrtu  l*t  mind  ej  lit 
reader  wttkfeelinti  of  lave  for  tuMat  itgood, 
and  abherrtnafor  what  it  lvil."—Roac. 


THE  WITNESS  OF  ST.  PAUL  TO  CHRIST :  befng  ihe  Boyle 
Leeturivs  for  1869.  With  an  Aiipendix,  on  the  Credibility  of  the  Acts,  in  Re- 
[ily  lo  ihe  liecent  Strictures  of  Dr.  Davidson.  By  the  Rev.  STANLEY 
Lfathes,  M.A.,  ProCciSorofHebrew,  King's  Coll t^e,  London,  and  Incumbent 
of  St.  Philip's,  R^ent  Street.     8vo.     l(W.  td. 


"  II  it 


to  fallm, 


esUd   a 


ir—Eac 


M  tiat  Hit  bog*  aUI  bt  ef  mat 
Tiert  k  a  Itamed  At^endlx  »■ 
dibiefy  ef  tkt  Aili  ef  lit  AfeatUt; 


■Tlie  Crrdibiefy.,  

^ddcA  via  be  very  valuable 
eludenl.      Attmlk 
will^  iake^  a  Gtk 


auMbt'i  tlylt  andCirittial  alald-foi 
lata  onl  if  Itt  cetm/rtion  Ikty  [iv 
very  imftrf^  i' '  "     '-  '     - 


Church- 
oflk. 


\mtng  tlu  Beyle 


inlar  yet  ancln- 


"  rue  eMferlaiioni  raited  by  Mr.  Ltatbei 
Boyle  Leetnret  of  last  year  have  been  ttmfly 
fulfilled.     He  Aat  given  Uie  CAriillan  loorld 


tire  nmnur.    (Ki  mnit  rrfer  eur  rtadrrt, 
tberejbft,  latke  aet  inStrttled  in  Iht  tnb/etl — 


te  Irndtr  Ot  anlter  et 


8 


itlcBBrB.  ^ibingt0n'j5  ^wblicationB 


THE  FIRST  BOOK  OP  COMMON  PRAYER  OP  ED'W^ARD 

VI.,  and  the  Ordinal  of  1549,  together  with  the  Order  of  the  Communion, 
1548.  Reprinted  entire,  and  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Baskerville 
Walton,  M  .A. ,  late  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Merton  College.  With  an  Intro- 
duction by  the  Rev,  Peter  Goldsmith  Medd,  M.A.,  Senior  Fellow  and 
Tutor  of  University  College,  Oxford.     Small  8vo.     6j. 

**  A  volunte  like  this  is  worth  tivo  0/ Church 
History.     In  many  respects,  indeed,  it  is  the 


subject  of  history  itself;  and  with  Mr.  Medd^s 
introduction  and  Mr.  IValton^s  editorial  work 
7ve  maybe  said  to  have  both  subject  and  history 
thereof.  The  volume  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  member  of  the  Church  of  England: 
tve  may  say,  it  should  be  in  'those  of  every 
student  ofLhurch  History." — Athen>eitm. 

"  We  welcome  the  seasonable  appearance  of 
this  work,  which  indeed  supplies  a  long  felt 
want,  for  '  the  First  BooW  has  been  hitherto 
accessible  to  very  few.  .  .  .  It  is  especially 
important  at  the  present  time  that  the  princi- 
ples of  the  first  Reformers  should  be  under- 
stood;  and  no  one  can  look  through  this 
edition  without  gaining  some  definite  infor- 
mation on  t/tat  point.  We  commend  this  new 
edition  of  the  First  Prayer  Book^  with  its 
introduction    to   the  study  of  all  that  are 


desirous  of  understanding  the  principles  of 
those  wlio  originated  the  reform  of  our publu 
Services." — Church  News. 

"  The  more  that  English  Churckfnett  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  Refomted  Prayer 
Book,  as  our  English  Divines  reformed  it, 
apart  from  the  meddling  tf  foreigners — i.e., 
the  better  people  became  acquainted  tvitk 
'  Edward  VPs  first  book;  the  better  both  for 
themselves  and  for  the  English  Church  at 
large.  We  are  therefore  delighfed  to  ivelcome 
this  handy  and  handsome  reprint y  un'tk  'which 
every  pains  has  been  taken  to  make  it  as 
accurate  as  Possible.'" — Literary  Church- 
man. 

'•  Mr.  Walton  deserves  the  very  best  thanks 
of  Anglican  Churchmen,  for  putting  this 
most  important  volume  tvithin  their  reach  in 
so  convenient  and  handsome  a fomt." — Ch  u  rch 
Review. 


A  COURSE  OP  LECTURES  delivered  to  Candidates  for  Holy 
Orders,  comprising  a  Summary  of  the  whole  System  of  Theology.  To  which 
is  prefixed  an  Inaugural  Address.  By  John  Randolph,  D.D.  (sometime 
Bishop. of  London). 

Vol.  I.  Natural  and  Revealed. 
Vol.  II.   Historical. 
Vol.  III.  Doctrinal. 

3  Vols.     8vo.     'js.  6d.  each. 

BRIQHSTONE  SERMONS.  By  George  Moberly,  D.C.L.,  Bishop 
of  Salisbury.     Crown  8 vo.     Ts.dd, 


SACRED  ALLEGORIES : 

The  Shadow  of  the  Cross— The  Distant  Hills— The  Old  Man's  Home— The 
King's  Messengers.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Adams,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Merton 
College,  Oxford. 
New  Edition.  With  Engravings  from  Original  Designs  by  Charles  W.  Cope, 
R.A.,  John  C.  Horsley,  A.R.A.,  Samuel  Palmer,  Birket  Foster, 
and  George  E.  Hicks.    Small  4to.     \os.  6d, 

%•  The  Four  Allegories  may  be  had  separately,  i8mo.,  is.   each,  or  6d.  in 
paper  covers. 


"  The  name  of  the  *  Sacred  Allegories^  of  the 
late  Rev.  W.  Adams,  is  familiar  in  almost 
every  parsonage  in  the  Kingdom.  Messrs. 
Rivingtok's  kandsotne  reissue  of  the  four 
stories  which  make  up  the  contents  0/  tlte 
'  Sacred  A  llegories^  rvith  illustrations  by  such 
artists  as  Horsley,  Cof>e,  Palmer,  and  Birket 
Foster,  will  serve  to  render  them  henceforth 
equal  favourites  in  the  houses  of  such  laymen 
as  are  not  at  present  familiar  ivith  them. 
The  binding  of  this  book  is  charmingly  de- 
signed and  most  appropriate  to  its  contents.'* 
— Times. 

"  Adams's  *  Sacred  A  llegories ' — best  known 
by  the  familiar  *  Shadow  of  the  Cross;  has  ac- 


quired the  dignity  of  a  *  classic;  and  is  as 
necessary  to  all  families  as  the  *  Christian  J  'ear.  * 
.  .  .  A  handsome  edition  especially  adapted 
for  the  itrennes  season,  with  original  designs, 
chiefly  by  Cope  and  Horsley,  tuhose  art  is 
quite  suited  to  a  book  of  this  religious  charac- 
ter."—SATVRi>  AY  Review. 

"  Will  be  acceptable  to  many  persons  tttitk 
whom  this  author  ranks  high  as  a  Christieut 
*  classic."  "—Daily  Telegraph. 

**  'J  he  illustrations  which  adorn  the  book  are 
in  every  way  worthy  of  the  matter.  The 
publishers  htvt'e  done  their  best  to  make  the 
book  an  acceptable  present  for  Christmas.** — 
Morning  Post, 


iWessvs.  Jlibtngton's  ^Jublitiitions 


LiaHT  IN  THE  HEAET  ;  or,  -Short  Sleditalions  on  Subjects  which  con- 
cern Ihe  Soul.  Tmnslaled  Fram  llie  French.  Eililed  by  (he  Rev,  W.  J. 
UuTLEtt,  M.A,,  Vicar  of  Wantage.     Small  8vo.      U.  bd. 

A  MANUAL  OF  PLAIN  DEVOTIONS,  adapleti  for  Private  and 
for  F.imily  Use.  By  tlic  Rev.  JuHN  W.ii.l.Ai,  M.A.,  i'erjwlual  Curate  of 
Crosscrake,  Wesi morel uid.      Second  Edition.      Small  Svo.      21. 

PLAIN  SCRIPTURAL  THOUGHTS  OK  HOLY  BAPTISM. 

By  the  Rev.  JohM  Wali^^s,  M.A.,  Peipetual  Curate  of  Uroascrake,  West- 
moreland.    Crown  8vo.     6s. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  OOSPELS.  In  a  single  NarraUve,  combm«l 
from  the  Four  Evanydiblii,  showing  in  a  new  translation  their  unil>  To 
which  is  added  a  like  continuous  Narrative  in  the  OrigiUiil  Greek  By  the 
Rev.  William  Pound,  M.A.,  late  Fellmv  of  St.  John's  Collcee,  Cambridge, 
Friacipal  of  Appuldurcombe  School,  lile  o(  WighL     3  Volb      Svo      3O' 

HISTORY  OF  THE  COLLEaE  OF  ST.  JOHN  THE  EVAN- 
GELIST, CAMBRIDGE.  By  Thomas  Bakkk,  B.U„  Ejected  Fellow. 
Edited  for  ihe  Syndics  of  the  Universily  Press,  by  JouN  E.  R.  Mayur,  M.A., 
Fellow  of  St.  John's  Collejje.     2  Vols.  Svo.     24J. 

THE  CHURCH  BUILDER.  A  Quarterly  Journal  of  Church  Extension 
in  England  and  Wales.  Published  in  connection  with  The  Incorporated 
Church  Building  iouiety.      Volume  for  1S69.     Croivn  Svo.      li.  dJ. 

SELECTIONS    FROM    MODERN    FRENCH   AUTHORS. 

With  English  Notes.      By  IlENKV  VAN   Lai;n,  Manler  of  the  French  Lan- 
guage and  Literature  al  iJie  Kiliiihurgli  Academy.     Crown  Svo. 

Part  I.   Honore  de  Baliac,  31,  6d. 

Pan  II.  H.  A.  T^ne,  31.  W. 

"  Till  irltetirm  axmcn  la  tki   rtnirr-  "  T"*ir  ii  a  rvrum  ^  ulKtianifn»  Uu 

miHls  txfrtutdfy  Mr.  Leui  i»  mt  11/ ih  mria  v/H.  A.  Taim.a  ctMralti  ifUm- 

sfffchfs  fm  adueaiiam^  wAtrr  kt  rtammtmM  ^arary  Frtnch  autl^cr^    I^Jcrmt  om  intittl- 

thai  iayi  iliaalil  (r  atlratltit  to  Mr  jtuii)'  a/  mml  Bf  a  iiriii  af  trlerlBHu  fnnH  mtJtni 

Frtuck  tf  mtaiu  n/iU  lirMrr  Strraturr.    M.  Frmtk  aaUars  Mian.  Kivingleii  arr  nffw 

van  Lam  Aat  titculad  tlit  laik  sf  silHlun  isniKt.     The  frinl,  llu  tilrtls,  and  thf 

wM  ixttOtHt  tailt.      Tkt  tpuaSrt  kt  lot  KBlti,  art  ai  tialbnt  aihia  frviina  fKill- 

-'-  '■ " "'            CvrntO^'  an  cuIiimB/  lie  none  Hud  »•  lattif  luiiced  am- 

wi'lA  paanenx  tainb^  txtnKit  ^vm  Bahme,     Tht  noleM,  la 

a  utalure  ajrg.  ^rticitiar,   rvina  grtal  eare,   tfittiy,   aid 

— -  ivrru^lmif  rrKdillsH.     Thitanrii  efTatm.fimn  Mkir* 

ifarirty  qf  mnirriat  te  c/uort  JrotH :  and  kir  imfflhy  fmlatianr  arg  givtn.  art,  *  HUtoitv 

icItcllsHei'^iaJairimfrtituint/llultrTililt  di  la  LilUrmttirt   Ai^laat-   '  yijaft 

/ir«rr  ej  IkU  VKldlrfyl  n^ltr,  Ikt  ilndy  tf  tialit:  a*d  ■  Veyaga  aiLZ  Pyrtait,?      T. 

Kka«,HantllfUHmtsttmPirrtaHliKianir  ctmfilali               "^ '         ■■     '       -      '       • 

nlffdiicataH  ifpra  tn  a  ctillivaird  man  in  tie  fir    — '-■ 

niit/rtn/A  emlurr."-PM.i.  Mali.  GAiET-ric  Ofi».u». 

WALTER    KERR    HAMILTON  :    Bishop   of  Salisbury.      A  Sketch, 
Reprintcil,  with  Additions  and  Corrections,  from  "The  Guardian."     By  H. 
P.  LiiatiON,  M.A.,  Student  of  Christ  Church.     Svo,     as.  6if. 
Or  bound  with  the  Semiun  "  Life  in  Denth,"  3*.  61/. 

THE  OFFICE  OF  THE  MOST  HOLY  NAME :  a  Devotional  Help 

for  Young  Persons.      New  Edilion.      iSnio.      ts. 


lO 


MtBsvQ.  IJibingtoit^B  PubUjcatioits 


THE  PURSUIT  OP  HOLINESS :  a  Sequel  to  "  Thoughts  on  Per- 
sonal Religion,"  intended  to  carry  the  Reader  somewhat  farther  onward  in 
the  Spiritual  Life.  By  Edward  Meyrick  Goul^urn,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Nor- 
wich, and  formerly  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Chaplains  in  Ordinary.  Small 
8vo.     5J. 

BIBLE  READINGS  FOR  FAMILY  PRAYER.    By  the  Rev.  W. 

H.  Ridley.  M.A.,  Rector  of  Hambleden.     Crown  8vo. 
Old  Testament — Genesis  and  Exodus.     2s, 

JNew  lestament,  j  ^^   Matthew  and  St.  Mark.     2s, 
The  Four  Gospels,  in  one  volume,     y.  6d, 

THE  MANOR  FARM  :  A  TALE.  By  M.  C.  Phillpoits,  Author  of 
"The  Hillford  Confirmation."    With  Illustrations.    Small  8vo.     y.  6</. 

'*  TAe  Manor  Farm,  by  Miss  PhillpottSy 
author  of  the  *  Hillford  Confimtation*  is  a 
pious  story,  which  amongst  other  things  sho7vs 
the  damning  of  light  in  superstitious  minds." 
—Morning  Post, 
**'.The  Manor  Farm*  relates  heiw^  under 
good  influence^  a  selfish  girl  became  a  useful 


and  gentle  daughter.  The  story  is  a  capital 
illustration  of  the  value  of  perseverance,  and 
it  is  a  book  that  will  be  very  useful  in  Parochial 
reading  libraries  " — ^John  Bull. 

**  A  prettily  got-up  and  prettily  tvritten 
little  book  abo7te  the  average  of  the  class  it  be- 
longs to.** — Edinburgh  Courant. 


A  PLAIN  AND  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  FOR 

CHILDREN  :  in  Letters  from  a  Father  to  his  Son.  By  George  Davys, 
D.D.,  formerly  Bishop  of  Peterborough.  New  Edition.  With  Twelve 
Coloured  Illustrations.     Square  Crown  8vo.     3^.  6d, 

m 

SKETCHES  OF  THE  RITES  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  THE 

GRECO-RUSSIAN  CHURCH.'  By  H.  C.  Romanoff.  With  an  Intro- 
ductory Notice  by  the  Author  of  "  The  Ilcir  of  Redclyffe."  Second  Eldition. 
Crown  8vo.   Js.  6d. 


"  The  twofold  object  of  this  Tvork  is  '  to 
Present  the  English  with  correct  descriptions 
of  the  ceremonies  of  the  Greco-Russian  Church, 
and  at  the  same  time  with  pictures  of  domestic 
life  in  Russian  homes,  especially  those  of  the 
clergy  and  the  middle  class  oj  nobles;*  and, 
beyond  question,  the  author's  labour  has  been 
so  far  successful  that,  rvhilst  her  Church 
scenes  may  be  commended  as  a  series  of  most 
dramatic  and  picturesque  tableaux,  her  social 
sketches  enable  us  to  look  at  certain  points  be- 
neath the  surface  of  Russian  life,  and  ma- 
terially enlarge  our  knowledgne  of  a  country 
concerning  which  we  have  still  a  very  great 
dc'al  to  learn." — ATHErf^uM. 


"  The  volume  before  us  is  anything  but  a 
formal  liturgical  treatise.  It  might  be  tnore 
valuable  to  a  few  sch-ylars  if  it  "were,  but  it 
ivould  certainly  fail  to  obtain  perusal  at  the 
hands  of  the  great  majority  of  tlwse  whont  the 
writer,  not  unreasonably,  hopes  to  attract  by 
tlte  na rrative  style  she  has  adopted.  What  she 
has  set  before  us  is  a  series  of  brief  out  lines , 
which,  by  their  simple  effort  to  clothe  the 
information  given  us  in  a  living  garb^ 
reminds  us  of  a  once-popular  c  hi  Ids'  book 
which  we  remember  a  generation  ago,  called 
*  Sketches  of  Human  Manners.'** — Chukch 
Times. 


A  MANUAL  OF  CONFIRMATION,  Comprising— i.  A  General 
Account  of  the  Ordinance.  2*  The  Baptismal  Vow,  and  the  English  Order 
of  Confirmation,  with  Short  Notes,  Critical  and  Devotional.  3.  Meditations 
and  Prayers  on  Passages  of  Holy  Scripture,  in  connexion  with  the  Ordinance. 
With  a  Pastoral  Letter  instructing  Catechumens  how  to  prepare  themselves 
for  their  first  Communion.  By  Edward  Meyrick  Goulburn,  D.D.  Dean 
of  Norwich.     Eighth  Edition.     Small  8vo.     is,  6d. 

HOUSEHOLD  THEOLOGY  :  A  Handbook  of  Religious  Information 
respecting  the  Holy  Bible,  the  Prayer  Book,  the  Church,  the  Ministry,  Divine 
Worship,  the  Creeds,  &c.,  &c.  By  John  Henry  Blunt,  M.A.  Third 
Edition.     Small  8vo.    31.  6d. 


EIRENICOK,  Part  II-  A  Letlet  to  the  Very  Rev.  J.  H.  Ne*man, 
D.D.,  ia  explanation  dii^fly  in  re^rd  to  the  Reverential  Luvetiuu  to  the 
ever-blessed  Theolokos,  and  the  Doctrine  of  her  Immaculate  Conccplioii ; 
^vjlll  an  Analysis  of  Card,  de  Ttirrecremata's  Work  on  the  Immaeulale 
CcmceiJlion.  By  the  Rev.  E.  B.  PlseV,  D.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew, 
and  Canon  of  Clirisl  Church.     Bvo.     ^s.  bd. 


DEAN  ALFOBD'B  GREEK  TESTAMENT,  "Hh  English  Notes 

intended  for  the  Upper  Forms  of  Schools  and  for  E'ass-men  oi  the  Universi- 
ties. Abridged  by  BkADLEV  H.  Alford,  M.A,,  Vicar  of  Leavenheath, 
Culchesier,  late  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Crown  Svu. 
los.  6d. 


THE   NEW  TESTAMENT  FOB  ENGLISH  EBADERS  : 

cnnlaiiiing  the  Aulhutbed  Veraion,  nilh  a  revised  English  Texl ;  Marsjinal 
References;  and  a  Ctilical  and  Eiplaiialory  Commeulary.  By  HiiSliV 
At.FiiEli,   D.D.,  Dean  of  Canterbury.     Two  volumes,  or  font  parts.     8vo. 

Separately, 
Vol.  1,  Part  I.— The  Three  first  Gospel?.     Second  EJitioa.     tzs. 
Vol.  I,  Part  11.— Su  John  and  the  Acts.     Second  Edition,     lOr.  W. 
Vol.  a,  I'art  L— The  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.     Second  Edition.     i6i- 
Vol.  2,  Part  11.— Hebrews  to  Revelation.     Bvo.     i6j. 


SERMONS    PREACHED    ON    VARIOUS     OCCASIONS 

DLKING    THE,   LA.ST   TWENTV   YEARS.      By  EinvAltn  Mlvkjck 
GoLLQUR-v,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Noti*ich.     Fourtii  Edition.     Small  8vo.    6j.  (,./. 


A  REVIEW  OP  MARIOLATRY,  LITURGICAL.  DEVO- 
TlpNAI^  DOCTRINM.,  as  e^hiiiited  in  the  Offices,  the  Devotional  and 
Dogmatic  Books,  at  present  used  in  the  Romi^li  Communion.  By  William 
En  WARD  J  ELF,  B.D.,  sometime  Censor  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford  ;  Bam|itun 
Lecturer,  and  Whitehall  Preacher.     8vo.      It.  6d. 


THE  FIRST  GERMAN  BOOK  ;  on  the  plan  of  "  Henry's  First  Ijilin 
Bt.nk,"  and  the  "  Fir>l  French  Book."  By  Thomas  KEkcitEVER  Arnulb, 
M.A.,  and  J.  W.  Fradeiisi>o«ff,  Ph.  Dr.  of  the  Taylor  Institution,  Onfonl. 
Sixth  lulition.     ismo.     y.  6a'.     'ITie  Key,  u.  W. 


A   PRACTICAL    INTRODUCTION    TO    GREEK    PROSE 

COMPOSITION.     r.ttt  the  Fir^i.      By  TiiuM.v'i  Kekchever  AR^v>LIl, 
M.A.     Tenth  Edition.    8vo,    si.6J. 


SERMONS  FOR  CHILDREN  ;  being  Thirty-three  short  Readings,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Children  of  S.  Margflret's  Hume,  East  Griuatead.  By  the  lale 
Rev.  J.  M.  Neale.  D.D.,  Warden  of  Saekville  College.  Second  Edition. 
Small  3vo.     3J-.  6J. 
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Mt&s^XB.  liibtnQton'B  ^ublimtions 


CATECHETICAL  NOTES  AND  CLASS  QUESTIONS,  Lite- 

ral  and  Mystical  ;  chiefly  on  the  Earlier  Books  of  Holy  Scripture.  By  the 
late  Rev.  J.  M.  Neale,  D.D.,  Warden  of  Sackville  College,  East  Grinstead. 
Crown  8vo.     ^s. 

"  Unhss  iw  are  much  mistaken  this  will  be 
one  of  the  most  /Practically  useful  of  tite  various 
posthumous  ivcrks  of  Dr.  Neale/for  the  publi- 
cation of  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  S. 
Margarefs  Sisters  and  Dr.  Neale* s  literary 
executors.  Besides '  class  notes ' — lecture  notes 
as  mast  people  would  call  them  —on  the  earlier 
books  oj  Holf  Scripture,  there  are  some  most 
excellent  similar  notes  on  the  Sacratnents.  and 
then  a  collection  of  notes  for  catechizing  chil- 
dren.   Throughout  these  notes  are  supplemented 


from  other  of  Dr.  Neale's  papers,  and  in 
Particular  we  toould  specify  an  admirable 
appendix  of  extracts  from  Dr.  Neale's  sermons 
(cniejiy  unpublished)  bearing  upon  points 
touched  on  in  the  /r-r/,'^— Literary  Church- 


man. 


"  The  writer's  wide  acquaintance  with 
Mediitxfal  theology  renders  his  notes  on  the 
Old  Testament  peculiarly  valuable  " — John 
Bull. 


HERBERT  TRESELAlM.     A  Tale  of  the  Great  Rebellion.     By  the  late 
Rev.  J.  M.  Neale,  D.D.     New  Edition.     Small  8vo.     3J.  6</. 

surrender  of  Bristol  by  Prince  Rupert,  afford 


"  IP'e  con/ially  welcome  a  new  edition  of  Dr. 
Neale's  *  Herbert  Tresham.*  Thescenels  laid 
in  the  titne  of  the  great  civil  ivar,  and  vivid 
pictures  are  draxvn  of  some  of  the  startling 
events  that  then  disgraced  the  history  of  this 
country.  The  martyrdom  of  A  rchbishop  Laud 
is  described  in  a  manner  feiv  besides  its  author 
could  caual,  -while  t/te  narration  of  the  disas- 
trous cattle  of  Naseby^  attd  the  disgraceful 


proof  of  the  versatility  of  his  genius. "-  Ch  u  rch 
Times. 

"  A  pleasant  Christmas  present  is  Dr. 
Neale's  '  Herbert  Tresham.^  Such  a  book  is 
well  calculated  to  correct  current  z'iervs  ofijth 
century  history.**— Chvkch  Review 

"  Nothing  could  be  more  atimirable  as  a 
Christmas  present.** — Church  News. 


THE  SWORD  AND  THE  KEYS.  The  Civil  Power  in  its  Relations 
to  The  Church ;  considered  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Court  of  Final 
Ecclesiastical  Appeal  in  England.  \Vith  Appendix  containing  all  Statutes  on 
which  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  Tribunal  over  Spiritual  Causes  is  Founded,  and 
also,  all  Ecclesiastical  Judgments  delivered  by  it  since  those  publishe<l  by  llie 
Lord  Bishop  of  London  in  1865.  By  James  Wayland  Joyce,  M.  A.,  Rec- 
tor of  Burford,  Salop.     8vo.     lar.  (id. 

acquaintance  tvith  English  Church  history; 
it  is  marked  bv  much  legal  acumen  atui  large 
ktunvlcdge  0/ common  la^v  practice  atui  of 
statute  law ;  it  displays  a  complete familia  rity 
with  ecclesiastical  and  canon  law;  it  is  ani- 
mated by  true  catlwliciiy  of  thought  ami  a 
tone  of  genuine  churchmansltip.  'Our  en- 
comium, as  we  rise  frotn  the  study  of  this 
remarkable  volume,  may  appear  enthusiastic, 
but  ive  feel  assured  it  is  y«j/."  -Cleric ai, 

JOURNAL. 

''^  Let  us  recommend  to  deliberate  perusal 
this  exluiustive  and  well  loei^hed  book  of  Mr. 
Joyce's.  So  much  passion  Juts  been  aroused, 
so  much  excited  feeling  has  been  kindled  by 
the  series  of  troubles  which  have  come  on 
thicker  and  faster  ever  since  1850.  and  the  Gor- 
ham  j'luigment,  that  it  is  as  rare  as  it  is  de- 
lightful to  meet  with  a  calm  sober  statement 
ON  either  side  the  case  of  Church  v.  State,  or 
of  States.  Church.*' — Literary  Churchman. 


"  Nothing  could  be  more  opportune  than  the 
appearance  of  this  volume  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. .Mr.  Joyce  is  indisputably  the  most 
learned  man  in  England  in  the  subject  of 
ivhich  it  treats ;  atui  the  Church  owes  him  no 
stttall  debt  of  gratitude  for  brittging  out  this 
treatise  on  our  Ecclesiastical  Appeals,  at  a 
crisis  ivlien  public  attention  is  strongly  directed 
to  them,  by  a  decision  of  the  ftulicial  Committee 
on  .M tar  Lights,  which  reverses  tlu^  yudgmetit 
of  the  Court  of  Arclus  and  narro^ws  thebiitiuil 
liberties  ofthurchtttett,  and  seems  at  variance 
tvith  our  insuLir  history  and  tradition  alike, 
while  it  cuts  one  of  the  links  tvhich  united  us 
to  the  Pritnitive  and  the  Universal  Church. 
It  slMuld  be  in  the  hatuis  of  every  clergyman 
and  intelligent  laytnan  in  the  country.** — 
John  Bull. 

' '  Tfu  volume  before  us  is  one  'well  suited 
to  the  titnes.  It  bears  marks  of  ripe  atui 
ready   sc/wlarship ;    it  evUiences  a  profound 
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YESTERDAY,  TO-DAY.  AND  FOR  EVER:  A  Poem  in  Twelve 
Books.  By  E.  H.  Bickersteth,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Christ  Church,  Hanip- 
stead.     Third  Edition.     Small  8vo.    dr. 


"  The  most  simple,  the  richest,  and  the  most 
perfect  sacred  poem  which  recent  days  have 
produced.'*  —Morning  Advertiser. 

' '  A  poem  worth  reading,  xvorthy  of  atten- 
tive study ;  full  of  noble  thoughts,  beautiful  dic- 
tion, and  high  i  magi  tuition." — Standard. 

' '  Mr.    Bickersteth  utrites  like  a   man  ivlto 
cultivates  at  otice  reverence  and  earnest russ  of 
tlwught. " — G  u  A  R  Di  a  N. 


"  /«  these  light  miscellany  days  there  is  a 
spiritmil  refreshment  in  the  spectacle  of  a  tnati 
girding  up  the  loins  of  his  mind  to  the  task  of 
producing  a  genuine  epic  And  it  is  true 
poetry.  There  is  a  definiteness,  a  ctHspncss 
about  it,  which  in  these  moist.  7'iezvy,  hazy 
days,  is  no  less  invigorating  than  novel.*'— 
Edinuukuh  Daily  Review. 


